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PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  design  of  the  Publishers  and  Editors  of  the  Biblioal  and 
Thbolooical  Libraby  was  declared,  before  either  volume  of 
the  series  had  appeai*ed,  to  be  the  furnishing  of  ministers  and 
laymen  with  a  series  of  works  which  should  constitute  a  compen- 
dious apparatus  for  advanced  study  on  the  great  fundamental 
themes  of  Christian  Theology.  While  the  doctrinal  spirit  of  the 
separate  works  was  pledged  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui-ch,  it  was  promised  that 
the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  entire  Library  acceptable  to  Chris- 
tians of  all  evangelical  Churches.  The  following  works  have 
already  appeared : 

Hannan — ^Inteoduotion  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Sobip- 

TDBES. 

Terry — Biblioal  Hkbmenedtics. 

Bennett — Chbistian  ABOH^fiOLooY. 

Miley — Systematic  Theology.    2  vols. 

Crooks  and  Hurst — ^Theological  £noyolop.£dia  and  Meth" 

ODOLOGY, 

Hurst — HiSTOBY  OP  the  Chbistian  Chubch.    2  vols. 

Rishell — ^Foundations  of  the  Chbistian  Faith. 

A  few  other  works  will  follow  these,  in  order  to  complete  the 
circle  of  fundamental  theological  science  as  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  Publishers  and  Editoi*s. 

The  reception  which  has  been  accorded  these  works  has  been 
00  prompt,  cordial,  and  sympathetic  that  the  Publishers  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  Christian  public  is  satisfied  that  the  pledges 
made  at  the  outset  have  been  faithfully  kept 

In  every  treatise  in  the  future,  as  in  those  of  the  past,  the 
latest  literature  will  be  recognized  and  its  results  incorporated. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  same  generous  favor  with  whidi  mem- 
bers of  all  evangelical  denominations  have  regarded  the  undertake 
ing  from  the  beginning  will  be  continued  throughout  the  series? 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Hiatory  of  the  Christian  Church  had  its  origin  in 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  successiye  classes  of  theological 
students  during  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years — 1871  to  1880.  The 
material  has  constantly  passed  through  various  stages  of  revision, 
such  as  an  instructor  in  ecclesiastical  history  naturally  finds  forced 
upon  him  by  the  new  light  steadily  falling  upon  his  path  from  the 
rich  and  growing  literature  of  his  beautiful  science. 

When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  publication  of  the  matter  in 
hand  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  work  would  need  a  new  and 
more  critical  treatment,  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  most  recent 
priceless  and  stimulating  accessions  to  former  historical  treasures. 
Many  are  the  revisals  of  judgment,  the  illuminations  of  obscure 
fields,  and  the  revelations  of  old  but  buried  documents  which  a  sin- 
gle  decade  brings  to  pass.  It  was  a  surprise,  if  not  an  encourage- 
ment, to  be  confronted  by  the  dilemma  either  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  publication  or  to  so  change  the  material  as  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  treatment.  The  latter  has  been  done.  The  basis  of  the  origi- 
nal work  has  been  so  nearly  dropped  in  the  present  that  there  are 
few  reminders  of  its  original  structure.  The  lectures,  therefore, 
of  nearly  a  decade — from  1871  to  1880 — have  proved  to  be  the  mere 
suggestions,  and  sometimes  faint  at  best,  of  the  present  work.  My 
chief  difficulty  has  been  to  do  even  tolerable  justice  to  the  law  of 
proportion.  Some  themes,  which  twenty  years  ago  could  have  been 
treated  briefly,  to-day  well  deserve  a  whole  volume ;  while  others, 
which  were  prominent  figures  in  the  foreground,  are  now  only  dim 
figures  in  the  distant  horizon. 

With  thanks  and  appreciation  the  author  takes  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging the  valuable  services  of  the  Bev.  John  Alfred  Faulk- 
ner, B.D.,  in  various  portions  of  the  work,  and  especially  in  the 
Mediaeval  period.  In  the  Bibliography  the  Rev.  Charles  R,  Gillett, 
B.D.,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance ;  while  the  Rev.  Albert 
Osbom,  B.D.,  has  given  the  benefit  of  his  critical  skill  in  aiding 
to  carry  the  work  through  the  press.  The  maps  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alan  C.  Reiley,  whose  acquaintance  was  made  some  years 
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ago  in  Athens,  and  who  of  all  American  cartographers  is  belieyed 
by  the  author  to  carry  into  his  science  the  finest  historical  sense. 

The  History  will  be  complete  in  two  yolnmes.  The  present  one 
covers  the  periods  of  the  Early  and  Medinyal  Ohurch,  and  concludes 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Bef  ormation.  The  second  yolnme,  which 
will  treat  the  Reformation  and  bring  the  History  down  to  the  present 
time,  is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  and  may  be 
expected  to  appear  in  1898.  It  will  contain  a  minnto  index  to  the 
whole  work. 

During  the  prepaiation  of  the  History  the  needs  and  tastes  of 
both  the  student  and  the  general  reader  haye  been  constantly  in 
mind.  Church  history  is  always  reaching  farther,  and  now  touches 
the  boundaries  of  all  sciences.  No  period  of  political  history  can 
be  described  properly  without  the  recognition  of  the  religious  and 
eccledastioal  elements.  During  great  stretehes  of  what  may  seem  to 
be  only  the  play  of  passions  on  questions  of  dynasty  or  balance  of 
power,  when  sifted  thoroughly,  it  will  be  found,  as  in  England  from 
James  II  to  William  of  Orange,  that  the  one  supreme  and  vitaliz- 
ing question  was  the  final  supremacy  of  the  Protestant  or  Boman 
Catholic  principle.  He  is  a  wise  reader  who  can  discern  the  proper 
boundary  of  the  domain  over  which  he  travels.  Wiser  still  is  he 
who  has  the  vision  and  the  skill  to  measure  the  rapid  widening 
of  the  field  of  eoclesiaBtical  history.  But  happiest  of  all  is  he  who, 
young  in  years  and  passionate  in  his  love  of  tiie  light  from  the  past, 
sees  in  all  history  the  divine  hand,  which  has  been  steadily  leading 
the  people  of  all  lands  and  ages  toward  a  happy  destiny. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1897. 
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BOQKB  ON  THB  UIBBATUIIB  OF  CHUBOH  HIBIOBT. 

1.  Dowling,  J.  G.  An  Introdnction  to  the  Critioal  Stadj  of  Eooledas- 
tical  History.  Lond.,  1888.  A  thorough  presentation  of  the  sonroes 
of  Chnroh  History  and  of  its  Uteraiore  down  to  the  time  of  publi- 
cation. 

8.  Fisher,  J.  A.  Bibliography  of  Eoclesiastioal  History.  Bost. ,  1885.  Brief  and 
good. 

8.  Adams,  C.  K,  Manual  of  Historical  Literatnre.  8d  ed.,  reTised  and  en- 
larged.   N.  Y.,  1889.    Inralnable. 

4.  Tlbbals,  C.  F.     Thesanms  of  the  best  Theological,  Historical,  and  Bio- 

graphical literature.    N.  Y.,  1891. 

5.  Sonnensohein,  W.  S.      The  Beet  Books,  imp.  8to,  pp.  cix,  1009,  2d  ed. 

Lond.  and  K.  Y.,  1891.  A  miracle  of  accuracy  and  industry.  Supple- 
mentary Tolume,  1895. 

6.  Hurst,  J.  F.    Literature  of  Theology,  N.  Y.,  1895.    Designed  to  be  a  system- 

atic and  ezhaustiye  bibliography  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  books  in 
Theology  and  General  Beligious  Literature  published  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  general  Church  Histories  give  eztensiye  sections  to  bibliography. 
Sohaff  is  yery  full  and  free  in  his  comments  in  his  History  of  the  ApoetoUo 
Church  (N.  Y.,  1858,  pp.  51-184),  and  more  condensed  in  his  History  of  the 
Church  (8d  rerised  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1890,  pp.  27-58).  Kurtz,  Moeller,  Hase,  G.  P- 
Fisher  (pp.  671-897),  and  Gieseler  are  fuU  in  this  department.  Lists  will  also  be 
found  in  works  on  Theological  Encyclopssdiaand  Methodology,  in  Dictionaries 
and  Snoydopedias,  in  the  German  Yearbooks  of  Theology,  and  in  the  Christian 
Literature  Magazine. 


TBS  8TUDT  (MT  HIBIOBT. 

1.  Froude,  J.  A.    The  Science  of  History.    In  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects, Series  L    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1867. 

8.  Froude,  J.  A.   The  Scientific  Method  Applied  to  History.   In  Short  Studies, 
Series  IL    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1871. 

8.  Freeman,  S,  A.     The   Study  of   History.     Fortnightly   Beriew,    May, 
1881. 
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4.  Hall,  G.  S.,  Editor.    MethodB  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Hiatoi7.    ^  «d. 

Boat.,  1885.    A  Talnable  seriea  of  eeaaya. 

5.  Soadder,  H.  E.    ICethoda  of  HiBtorioal  Work.    In  Men  and  Letteza.    Boat., 

1887. 

6.  Btabba,  W.     Leotnree  on  the  ICethoda  of    HIatorioal   Btody,  and  other 

aapecta  of  the  same  aabject.    In  Leotnrea  on  Medi»yal  and  Modern 
History.    Oxf.,  1887. 

7.  Freeman,  E.  A.    Methods  of  Hiatorioal  Stady.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1886. 

8.  Foster,  F.  H.    The  Seminary  Method  of  Original  Stody  in  the  Hirtorical 

Scienoee.    N.  Y.,  1888. 
0.  Adams,  C.  E.    On  the  Study  of  History.     In  Mannal  of  Hiatorioal  litera- 
ture.   N.  Y.,  1889,  8d  ed.,  pp.  1-80.    Compare :    Adams,  H.  B.    Methods 
of  Historical  Stody.    In  Johns  Hopkins  UnlTersitj  Studies,  Baltimore^ 
1884. 

m. 

THB  STUDY  OV  OHUBOK  H18TOBT. 

1.  Smythy  E.  0.    Value  of  the  Study  of  Church  History  in  Ministerial  Educa* 

tion.     Andorer,  Mass.,  1874. 

2.  Smith,  H.  B.    Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  Hiatory.    In 

Faith  and  FhUoeophy.    N.  Y.  and  Edinb.,  1877,  pp.  40-86. 

8.  De  Witt,  J.  Church  History  as  a  Science,  as  a  Theological  Discipline,  and 
as  a  Mode  of  the  Gospel.    Cine,  1888. 

4.  Ittbiger,  J.  F.  Theological  Encyclopaedia.  Edinb.,  1885,  toL  ii,  pp.  117- 
296. 

6.  Stanley,  A.  P.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  His- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Church,  new  ed.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1884,  pp. 
17-76. 

6.  Care,  A.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology.    Edinb.,  1886,  pp.  421- 

476. 

7.  Schaif,  P.    Church  History.    Latest  rerised  ed.,  1890,  toL  i,  pp.  1-68 ;  and 

in  History  of  Apostolic  Church,  Qenenl  Introduction,  pp.  1-168. 

8.  Hagenbach,  Dr.  E.  R.  Theological  Encyolopcedia  and  Methodology.  Trans- 

lated and  edited  with  additions  by  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst.    New 
and  enlarged  ed.    N.  Y.,  1894,  pp.  274-416. 

9.  Bright,  W.    The  Study  of  Church  History.    In  Waymarks  of  Church  His- 

tory.   Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1894,  pp.  1-19. 
10.  McGiffert,  A.  C.      The  Historical  Study  of  Christianity.    In  BibUotheea 
Sacra,  Jan.,  1898,  pp.  160-171. 

See  also  the  Introductions  in  the  Church  Histories  of  Sohroeckh,  Gieseler, 
Hase,  Niedner  and  Kurtz,  and  Alzog,  DoUinger,  and  Hergeniother. 

IV. 

BSCniiAB  nufiOBIB. 

In  the  study  of  Church  History  the  secular  histories  are  as  important  in  their 
way  as  the  ecclesiastical  histories.  Gibbon  is  in yaluable ;  for  the  iuTestigation 
of  Eastern  Christianity  Finlay  is  indispensable ;  and  no  better  guide  in  the 
Church  affairs  of  Scotland  can  be  had  than  Burton's  great  work.  The  king^- 
dom  of  God  mingles  itself  with  the  currents  of  this  world,  and  the  world  has 
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miglitilj  influenced  the  Chnroh.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  ChrirtiuL  all 
Becnlar  history  is  sacred.    A  few  of  these  histories  are  mentioned. 

I.  Gibbon,  E.    History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with 

notes  by  HUman,  Qnizot,  and  Smith.  N.  Y.,  6  vols.,  1880.  Although  first 
pablished  in  1776-88,  it  has  lost  but  little  of  its  original  value.  It  was 
founded  on  a  oritioaJ  study  of  all  the  sources  ayailable.  Best  ed.,  with 
revisions  and  additions  by  J.  B.  Bury.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1896  fl. 

9w  liaoanlay,  T.  B.  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  H  to  the 
Death  of  William  HL  Revised  ed.,  1857,  and  after.  A  brilliant  history 
composed  with  an  intense  love  for  liberty  and  constitutional  progress ;  in 
the  main  accurate  and  reliable.  The  treatment  of  W.  Penn  must  be  cor- 
rected by  Forster's  W.  Penn  and  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Lond.,  1849 ;  Paget's  In- 
quiry into  the  Evidence  of  the  Chargec  Brought  by  Lord  Macaulay  against 
W.  Penn.  Edinb.,  1858 ;  Paget's  New  Examen  into  Passages  of  Lord 
Macanlay's  History.  Lond.,  1861;  W.  H.  Dixon's  W.  Penn,  2d  ed. 
Lond.,  1858 ;  and  Stoughton's  W.  Penn.    Lond.,  1882. 

8.  ICerivale,  C.  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire.  Lond.,  1860-62 ; 
new  ed.,  1890,  8  vols.    A  work  of  great  merit. 

4.  Lingard,  J.    History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1688.    Lond., 

1819-80,  6th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1865, 10  vols.  A  work  of  solid 
qualities,  written  by  the  use  of  original  documents.  Lingard  was  a 
liberal-minded  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  work  is  written  with  rare  im- 
partiaUty. 

5.  T^er,  P.  F.    A  History  of  Scotland  from  1149  to  1608.    9  vols.  Lond., 

1840-^. 

6.  Burton,  J.  H.    A  History  of  Scotland  from  80  to  1748.    8  vols.    2d  ed. 

Edinb.,  187a    New  ed.,  1897. 

7.  Froude,  J.  A.    A  History  of  England  from  the  FaU  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death 

of  Elizabeth.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1859-69 ;  new  ed.,  1C81-82,  12  vols. 
Written  with  picturesqueness  and  marvelous  litorary  power.  Froude  en- 
deavors to  rehabilitate  Henry  Ym,  and  does  reveal  Elisabeth's  true 
character,  assigning  her  just  place  in  history.  But  his  work  is  too  parti- 
san, and  has  been  corrected  by  various  scholars. 

8.  Finlay,  G.    History  of  (Greece  from  the  Conquest  by  the  "Romans  to  the  Prea- 

ent  Time.  Bevised  ed.,  7  vols.  Ozf.,  1877.  This  work  is  worthy  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  Gibbon.  Finlay  spent  his  life  in  his  library,  beneath 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  saturated  with  the  Ghreek  spirit. 

9.  Becker,  K.  F.    Weltgeschichte.    Herausgegeben  von  Adolph  Schmidt,  mit 

der  Fortsetz.  von  E.  Amd.   26  vols.   Leipz.,  1860-75  ;  with  supplementary 
voL,  1878. 
10.  Weber,  G.    Weltgeschichte.    15  vols.    Leipz.,  1859-^.    This  great  work 
presente  the  religious,  intelleotual,  industrial,  and  political  development 
of  nations. 

II.  Knight,  C.    Popular  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1849. 

Lond.,  8  vols.,  1876.  Huoh  information  on  the  religious  and  social  life. 
Should  use  only  the  English  edition  with  its  valuable  illustrations. 
12.  Gardiner,  S.  R.  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I  to  the 
Restoration.  15  vols.  Lond.,  1868-95.  A  model  history,  written  after  the 
German  method,  with  indefatigable  studies  in  the  original  sources,  let- 
ting the  times  tell  their  own  story,  and  with  entire  impartiality. 
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18.  Onekfliiy  W.  AIlganwiiM  GMehiehie  in  EiniekUntoDimgai.  BoL,  1877- 
87, 87  Tob.  and  sererml  psrts,  1888.  A  magnHkwnt  ooOeetion,  writtoi  hj 
emineni  ipeeialists. 

14.  Green,  J.  R    Short  H&Btoiy  of  the  Englidk  People.    Loud,  and  N.  7., 

1875,  zeTiaeded.,1889;  speeMimiutnt6ded.,4To]s.,18M-86.  [Uiger] 
Hietoiy  of  the  En^ieh  People,  4  toIs.,  1877-80.  A  fresh  and  TiTid  por- 
timTal  by  a  pnpil  of  Freeman  and  Stabfaa. 

15.  SohloaMT,  F.  C.    Weltgeaehiehta.    18  Tob.    Beii,  1884rW.     A^imfaiAU  in 

eyeiy  way. 

16.  Banke,  L.    Weltgesohlohta.   9  Tola.    Leips.,  1888-88.    The  death  of  the 

author  in  1888  interrupted  this  profound  and  important  work  after  he  had 
brought  it  down  to  the  Cmaadea.    It  oontaina  hia  latest  Tiews. 

17.  Mommaen,  T.    The  Prorinoee  and  People  of  Borne,  from  Onaar  to  Dioela- 

tian.    2  Tola.    Lond.  and  N.  7.,  1887. 

18.  Bryoe,  J.    The  Holy  Boman  Empire.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1884 ;  leTiaed  ed., 

1888.    A  dear  statement  of  the  relations  of  Borne  and  Germany  in  the 
MiddleAges.    Of  this  so-caUed  Entire,  Voltaire  said  that  it  ww  neither 
Holy,  nor  Boman,  nor  Empire. 
18.  Ridpath,J.  0.    History  of  the  World.    4Tdl8.     Cine,  and  N.  Y.,  1885-80. 

The  works  of  Hallam  and  the  general  histories  of  Fisher,  Myers,  and 
Andrews  may  alao  be  oonsolted.  Friedlinder,  Sittengeechiohte  Bcnns,  Gth  ed. , 
1881,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  of  immense  interest  and  importance. 

V. 

cx>iJLacfnoini  or  hbrobioai.  boubcob. 

/.  Jnser^pCioiu. 

1.  Grater.    Corpus  Inscriptionnm.    Heidelberg,  1808-08. 

2.  Boeokh,  P.  A.    Corpus  Insoriptionnm  GnDcarom.    Beri.,  1824.    Continned 

by  Franz,  Kirehhoff,  toL  It.,  1868,  which  indndes  Christian  Inscriptions, 
Cnrtiiis  and  BohL 
8.  Franz,  J.    Elementa  Epigraphioea  Qiawn.    BerL,  1840. 

4.  Le  Blant,  E.    Inscriptions  chr6t.  de  la  Ganle.    2  Tola.    Paris,  1858-85. 

5.  Hnbner,  E.     Inscriptiones    Hispan.  Christ.     BerL,   1871 ;    Inserip.  Brit. 

Christ.  BerL,  1878;  Handbooh  der  romiaohen  Epigraphik.  BerL, 
1877. 
8.  De  Bossi,  J.  B.  Inscriptiones  Christianas  Urbis  Bonue  Septimo  S«ealo 
Antiqniores.  BomsB,  1881.  There  are  many  inscriptions  also  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Catacombs.  •  Bonue,  6  toIs.,  1884-77.  The  aathor  spent  a  life- 
time in  these  reeearohes,  and  his  results  are  inTalnable. 

7.  Fabretti,  A.    Corpus  Insoriptionnm  Italicanim.    2  toIs.    Tnrin,  1887-77 ; 

with  8  sapplements,  Flor.,  1880. 

8.  Northoote,  J.  S.    Epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs,  or  Christian  Inscriptions  in 

Bome  dnring  the  First  Foot  Centories.    Lond.,  1878. 

n,  ChrigUan  Ar^aoioffif- 

1.  Bingham,  J.    OriginesEooleaiastic»,  or  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Lond.,  1708-22,  10  toIs.,  best  ed.  in  Works.    Lond.,  1840,  9  toIs.,  or 
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Oxf.,  1856, 10  toIb.  This  is  a  work  of  heronlean  Indnsby,  is  fall  of  all 
emioiis  and  interesting  learning,  and  fotinddd  on  a  fiist-luaid  stadj  of  all 
the  sonroes  then  ayailable ;  is  as  yalnable  to-daj  as  when  it  was  first  pnb- 
Uahed. 

2.  Angosti,  J.  W.  DenkwtbxUgkeiten  ans  der  ohrist  Arohaologie.  12  toIs. 
LsipB.,  181^-82. 

8.  Bheinwaid,  G.  F.  H.    Die  kirohl.  Archaologie.     Berl.,  1880,  and  later. 

4.  Bintarim,  A.  J.    Denkwiirdigkeiten  d.  ohrist.  kathoL  Eirohe.    17  toIs. 

Majenoe,  1825,  and  later. 

5.  Ghierioke,  H.  E.  F.    Manual  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Chnroh.     Lond.,  1851. 

6.  llartigny,  J.  A.    Diotionnaire  des  Antiqnit^  Chr^tiennes.    Paris,  1865 ; 

2d  ed.,  1877.     Many  yalnable  illnstrations. 

7.  Smith,  W.  and  Cheetham,  S.     Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities.    Lond., 

2  Tols.,  1875-80.    Scholarly  and  ezhaustiYe. 

a  KraoB,  F.  X.  BealenoyUop.  d.  christL  Alterthumer.  Freib.,  2  toIs., 
1880, 1888.    Binterim,  Martigny,  and  Kraus  are  Roman  Catholios. 

2.  Bennett,  0.  W.  Ohristiaa  ArbhsBology.  N.  Y.,  1888.  Kewed.byA.W. 
Patten,  1829.  This  is  the  first  attempt  by  an  English-speaking  scholar  to 
present  the  whole  subject  in  a  compact  and  scientific  form,  according  to 
the  best  recent  light.  Bennett  was  a  pupil  of  Piper,  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Christian  Archsdological  Museum  in  Bexlin,  and  the  author 
of  lOnleitung  in  die  monumentale  Theologie.  Gotha,  1867.  Bennett's 
death  in  1881  was  a  serious  loss  to  American  sdholarahip. 

m.  CauneOa. 

1.  Knius,  S.    Concilia  Qeneralia  et  ProYincialia  QrsBca  et  Latina.    Best  ed., 

Cologne,  1606,  and  later,  4  toIs. 

2.  Labbe,  P.     Concilia.    Paris,  1671,  17  toIs.,  completed  by  Gabriel  Coesart. 

Best  ed.,  with  additions,  edited  by  Coleti,  Venice,  1728,  28  yoIb.,  with 
supplement  by  Mansi,  6  yols.  Lucas,  1748-52.  Coleti  brought  the  work 
down  to  1727,  making  the  most  complete  collection  of  the  Councils  extant. 

8.  Hardonin,  J.    Conciliorum  CoUectio.    Paris,  1715,  and  later,  12  yoIs. 

4.  Mansi,  G.  D.  Saororum  Conciliorum  nora  et  amplissima  Colleotio.  Flor., 
17SO-08„81  Tols.  This  celebrated  collection  brings  the  history  down  to 
1609,  and  is  now  reprinting  in  Berlin.  It  is  as  founded  on  the  work  of 
Labbe,  Cossart,  and  Coleti. 

The  Histoiy  of  the  Councils  has  been  the  subject  of  eztensive  research  into 
the  original  documents  by  C.  J.  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte.  Freib.,  1855-74, 
7  Tols.;  2d  rsTised  ed.  by  Hefele,  Knopfler,  and  Hergenrother,  1877,  who  him- 
self wrote  the  8th  and  9th  yols.,  1887, 1890  (see  H.  M.  Scott  in  Presb.  and  Bef. 
Ber.,  1892,  pp.  664-66),  bringing  the  work  down  to  1520.  The  BngUsh  transla- 
tion, Edinb.,  toL  i,  1871 ;  ii,  1876 ;  iii,  1882 ;  iT,1895;  y,  1896,  to  A.  D.  787. 

jr.  jxeunKe*. 

1.  Durandus,  W.  (d.  1296).  Rationale  Dirinorum  Officiorum,  oirc.  1290.  The 
first  printed  work  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer.  This  editio 
prinoeps  appeared  from  the  press  of  Faust  in  1459,  being  preceded  by 
the  Psalters  of  1457  and  1459.  The  beauty  of  the  typography  has  seldom 
been  excelled.  Other  editions  are :  Rome,  1478 ;  Lyons,  1508, 1512,  1584, 
1584 ;  Antwerp,  1570 ;  Venice,  1599, 1609.     New  ed.,  Naples,  1866.     The 
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first  book  was  tranalated  by  J.  M.  Neale  and  B.  Webb,  xmdw  the  title  of 
The  Symbolism  of  Chtmhes  and  Churob  Ornaments.  Lond.,  1842 ;  new 
ed.,  Lond.  and  K  Y.,  1808. 

8.  Benandot,  £.  litorgianim  Orientalinm  OoUeotio.  Paris,  1715 ;  new  ed., 
1847,  2  Yols. 

8.  Mnratori,  L.  A.     Litnrgia  Romana  Yetos.     Venice,  1748. 

4.  Assemani,  J.  A.  Codex  litargions  Ecclesiffi  UniyexsA.  18  yols.  Rome, 
1749-^.  This  magnificent  collection  of  the  ritoals,  sexrices,  and  all  other 
litnrgioal  apparatus  of  the  whole  Eastern  and  Western  Church  was  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Boniface  XIY. 

6.  Daniel,  H.  Codex  liturgioua  Eccle.  Uniy.  in  Epitomem  Redaotns.  Leipz., 
1847,  4  yols. 

6.  Brett,  T.    Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies,  with  an  Introdnotion. 

Lond.,  1888.    The  liturgies  are  translated. 

7.  Palmer,  W.    Origines  liturgicas.    Lond.,  1882;  4th  ed.,  2  yols.,  1846. 

Learned  inyestigations  by  an  ardent  liturgiologist. 

8.  Neale,  J.  M.    The  Liturgies  of  St.  Mark,   St.  James,  St.   Clement,  St. 

Chrysostom,  St.  Basil.  Lond. ,  1859,  2  yols. ;  one  the  Greek  originals ;  the 
other,  the  Skiglish  translations.  Keale  was  an  enthusiast  in  all  matters  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  study  of  the  liturgies  was  one  of  the  passions 
of  his  life.  See  his  learned  work,  Essays  in  Liturgiology  and  Church 
History.  Lond.,  1868.  A  thesaurus  of  information  on  many  of  the  old 
liturgies  and  on  liturgical  questions. 

9.  Hammond,  C.  E.    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western ;  edited  with  Introduc- 

tion, Notes,  and  Glossary.    Lond.,  1878.    A  useful  handbook. 

10.  Swainson,  C.  A.    The  Greek  Liturgies.    With  the  Coptic  Order  of  the 

Mass  edited  and  translated  by  Bezold.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1884. 

11.  Weale,  W.  J.  H.    Bibliotheca  liturgica.    Catalogue  MiBsallum  Ritua  Latin! 

ab  anno  MCCCCLXXV  impreesomm.    Lond.,  1886. 

12.  Delisle,   L.    Memoire  sur  d'anciens   Saoramentaires.    Paris,  1886.    See 

Church  Quarterly  Reyiew  (Lond.),  AprU,  1889,  pp.  182-205. 

V,  Laws  and  Canons, 

1.  Riohter,  L.  A.    Corpus  Juris  Canonici.    Leipz.,  1888,  2  yols. 

2.  Friedberg,  E.     Corpus  Juris  Canonici.     Leipz.,  1876-82. 

8.  Fulton,  J.  Index  Canonum.  The  Greek  Text,  an  English  Translation  and 
a  complete  Digest  of  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Undiyided  Primitiye  Church. 
N.  Y.,  1872 ;  8d  reylsed  and  enlarged  ed.,  1892. 

Many  of  the  ancient  laws  and  canons  are  giyen  by  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina. 
Of  the  Ciyil  Laws :  the  best  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  is  by  HaeneL 
Bonn,  1842,  6  yols.,  with  commentaries ;  and  of  the  Justinian  Code  the  best 
edition  is  by  Erueger.  Berl.,  1877.  Of  the  early  Protestant  Church  regula- 
tions see  the  collections  by  L.  A.  Richter.  Weimar,  1846 ;  and  J.  J.  Moser, 
Corpus  Juris  Eyang.  Ecclesiie.    Zurich,  1787,  2  yols. 

VI,  Creeds. 

1.  Walch,  C.  W.  F.    Bibliotheca  Symbolum  Yetus.     Lemgo,  1770. 

2.  Niemeyer,  H.  A.     CoUectio  Conf  essionum  in  Ecclesiis  Ref ormatis  publica- 

tarum.    Leipz.,  1840. 
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8.  inmiwAl^  S.  J.   Moniimenta  Fidel  EccleaiaB  Orientalk.  Jen.,  184B-50, 2  toIs. 

4.  Henrtley,  0.  A.    Hannonia  SymboUoa.    Oxf.,  1858. 

5.  Denzinger,  H.  J.  D.    Enohiridion  Symboloram  et  Definitionnm.    6ih  ed.  by 

J.  Stahl,  Wunb.,  1888. 

6.  Winer,  G.  B.     Comparatiye  View  of  the  Dootrinee  and  Confeflsions  of 

Christendom,  trans,  with  Introd.  by  W.  B.  Pope.  Edinb.,  1878 ;  new  ed., 
1887. 

7.  Caspari,  0.  P.    Qaellen  znr  Geoohichte  dea  Tanfaymbola  a.  d.  GlaabensregeL 

8  Tola.  Chriatiania,  186(^75.  Alte  nnd  none  Qaellen  zor  Geschiohte  dea 
Tanfgymbola  nnd  der  Glanbensregel,  1879.  Theee  are  epoch-making 
works.  The  aathor  pursaed  his  inyestigationa  with  great  ardor,  and  oom- 
pletely  rerolntionized  this  study.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
works  of  this  oentnry.    He  died  in  1803. 

8.  Hahn,  A.    Blbliothek  der  Symbole  nnd  Glanbensregeln.    Breslan,  1848 ; 

2d  ed.,  1877.  A  critical  edition  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  flye  cen- 
turies. 

0.  Sohaif,  P.    BibUotheoa  SymboUoa  Eoolesiad  Uniyersalis.    The  Creeds  of 

Christendom,  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  N.  Y.,  1877 ;  4th  ed., 
1884.  This  monnmental  work  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  The  creeds 
are  given  in  the  original  and  in  translation. 

Vn.  Papal  BuU«,  AeU^  RescripU^  Briefs,  and  Regetts. 

1.  The  oldest  collection  of  Papal  Bolls  is  the  Bullae  diyersorum  Pontiiicam  a 

Joane  xxii  and  Julium  III  ez  Bibliotheca  Lndoyici  Gomes.  Rome, 
1560.  The  first  comprehensiye  collection  was  that  made  by  Cherubini, 
and  contains  aU  the  bulls  and  briefs  from  Leo  I  to  1585.  The  Bullarium 
Magnum  of  Maynardus,  Luzemb.,  1789-68, 19  yols.  fol.,  contains  the  bulls 
from  Leo  the  Great  to  Benedict  XIV.  The  similar  collection  of  CoqueUnes 
appeared  at  the  same  time,  Bome,  1788-48, 14  yols.  fol.,  continued  by  Bar- 
barini,  Bome,  1885,  20  yols.  foL  The  latest  issue  of  the  papal  bulls  from 
Leo  the  Great  to  recent  times  is  that  of  Tomassetti,  Turin,  1857-72,  24 
yols. 

2.  The  older  papal  briefs:  Constant,  Epp.  Bom.  Pontif.,  Paris,  1721 ;  Schoene- 

mann,  Gdtting.,  1796 ;  Thiel,  Braunsberg,  1867-68  (down  to  528). 
8.  Jaife,  P.    Begesta  Pontif.  Bom.  (to  1198),  2d  ed.    Berl.,  1881-88,  2  yols. 
4.  Pdtthast,  A«    Begesta  Pont.  (1198-1804),  2  yols.    Berl.,  1878. 

The  liber  Pontifloalis  giyes  the  history  of  the  popes  down  to  the  second 
half  of  tiie  ninth  century.  It  long  went  under  the  name  of  the  Library  of 
Anastaaius,  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  its  authorship  by  Anastasius,  librarian 
to  tiie  Church  of  Bome  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I,  858-67.  There 
are  editions  of  this  by  Bianchini,  Rome,  1718,  fol.,  which  senred  as  a  basis  for 
Muniori'a  edition,  contained  in  the  8d  yolume  of  his  Scriptores  rerum  Itali- 
oarum,  1728 ;  by  Bostell  and  GKesebrecht  in  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germanica ; 
by  Bnoheane,  Paris,  1886-90,  who  wrote  a  study  of  the  Liber  Pontifi- 
eaUs,  Paris,  1877,  and  by  Watterich,  Bomanorum  Pontificum  Vitas,  2  yols., 
I^ps.,  1862,  reaching  to  1198.  There  are  yarioua  continuations,  though  not  aa 
a  part  of  the  liber  Pontificalia.  A  compendium  of  the  whole  is  Amalricus 
Angerii,  Actus  Fbntifioum  Bomanorum,  1865,  extending  from  St.  Peter  to  John 
Xn  (1821),  printed  in  Eocard,  Corpus  Hist.  Medii  Aeri,  H,  1641,  and  in 
Muratori,  toL  iii,  part  iL 
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Of  flie  modem  UstoriflB  of  flie  popes  we  mflQikni  tlie  foDowixig : 

1.  Bower^A.  Impartial  Hutoiy  of  the  Popee  of  Boiiie.  7to1s.  L(md.yl71MMM. 
This  WW  tranaUted  into  German  by  Bambaoh,  10  Tola.    Leipi.,  1751-87. 

8.  Bambach,  J.  J.  Geachichte  der  rom.  Papste  aeii  der  Befdrmation.  2  toIb. 
1779. 

8.  Banke,  L.  Ton.  Geadbiohte  der r5m.  Pftpete.  7ih  ed.,  8  toIs.,  1878 ;  let  ed., 
1887 ;  Eng.  trana.,  1840,  8  toIb.  Thia  chiefly  pertaina  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seTenteenth  centaries.  The  doonmenta,  to  many  of  which  in  mannaoript 
and  otherwise  the  author  had  aooess  in  Borne,  are  giTen  in  the  third  toI- 
mne.  A  thoroughly  scientific  performance ;  a  speeimen  of  the  best  Qerman 
historioal  aohisTements. 

4.  Wattenbach,  W.    Geachichte  der  rom.  mpste.    BerL,  1870. 

6.  Pastor,  L.  Geschiehte  der  Pipste  seit  dem  Ansgang  des  Ifittelalien. 
Freib.,  1886-80.  Trans,  into  English,  ed.  by  F.  A.  Antrobos,  Lond.,  1801, 
2  TolB.  On  this  see  Dmffel,  in  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1887,  No.  12 ; 
0.  Anderson  Scott  in  The  Critical  Beriew,  1802,  pp.  284-80,  and  H.  M.  Scott 
in  the  Presb.  and  Bef.  Bct.,  iii,  pp.  561-64.  Vols,  iii  and  It  appeared 
in  1805.    VoLiiitransL    Lond.,  1897. 

Vm,  lAivet  and  Aett  of  SainU  afid  Martfflv  {CfeneraQ. 

1.  Snrius.    Vitn  Sanctorum  ab  Aloysio  liponumno  olim  conscriptiB.    Cologne, 

1570-75,  6  Tols.  fol.;  Uteet  ed.,  Turin,  1875,  and  later,  12  toIs. 

2.  Bollandists,  The.    Acta  Sanctorum,  61  Tols.  fol.,  Antwerp,  1648,  and  later ; 

Paris,  68  toIs.  ,  1868-88.  This  gigantic  enterprise  was  conducted  with  great 
perssTeranoe  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Antwerp,  beginning  with  Heribert 
Boeweyd,  who  published  the  first  Tolume  in  1615,  continued  by  Johann 
BoUand  (died  1666),  and  soon  until  the  58d  folio Tolume appeared  in  1704, 
containing  Oct.  12-15  inchisiTe.  In  1887,  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Belgian  goTcmment,  the  undertaking  was  renewed  by  Jesuit  scholars  at 
Brussels,  and  now  comprises  68  folio  Tolumes.  It  is  furnished  with 
learned  Introductions  and  Commentaries,  and  is  characterised  by  a  good 
degree  of  historic  faithfulness. 
8.  Mab]]lon,J.  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  S.  Benedictt.  OTols.,foL  Paris,  1668-70. 
A  work  written  with  sesrohing  criticism,  which  brou^g^t  the  author  much 
trouble. 

4.  Buinart,  T.    Acta  Frimorum  Martyrum.    Pteris,  1680 ;  8d  ed.,  with  life, 

Verona,  1781.    This  author  also  assisted  MabiBon  in  the  8th  and  0th  toIs. 
of  Ids  great  work. 

5.  Assemani,  S.  E.    Acta  SS.  Hartyrum  Orientalium.    2  toIs.    Borne,  1748. 

6.  Butler,  A.    Iatss  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  Saints.    4  toIs.,  fol.,  1756-50. 

Best  ed.,  Dublin,  1866,  12  Tols.     A  result  of  thirty  years'  labor,  based 
on  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 

7.  Baring-Gould,  S.    IdTCs  of  the  Saints.    15  toIs.    Lond.,  1873-77;  with  bui>- 

plementary  toI.  on  Emblems  of  the  Saints  in  Art,  by  F.  C.  Husenbeth,  ed. 
by  Dr.  A.  Jessopp.    New  ed.,  rcT.  and  enl.,  1807-8. 
IX.  Chronoloffy, 

1    Haydn,  J.    Dictionary  of  Dates  and  UniTersal  Information.    Lond.,  1841 ; 

20th  rcTlBed  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1808.    The  work  is  arranged  by  subjects. 
8   Smith,  H.  B.    History  of  the  Church  in  Chron.  Tables.    N.  Y.,  1850 ;  reTised 

ed.,  1875. 
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8.  WeldoilMoli.      Caleadarinm  Hirt.  Chr.  Medii  et  Not!  .Sm.     BegeoBb., 
1865. 

4.  QiolefeiLd,  G.  A.     Handbodh   des  hist   Chr.  dee  MittolalteiRi.     Hen., 

1872. 
6.  Woodward,  B.  B.,  and  Cates,  W.  L.  B.    EnojolopiediA  of  Chronology,  hi»- 
torioal  and  biographtoaL    Lond.,  1872. 

6.  Brinokmeier.      Fkakt.  Handbook  d.   biat.   Chronologie.     BerL,  2d  ed., 

1888. 

7.  Heaprin,  L.      The  Hiatorioal  Beferenoe  Book.     N.  Y.,  1884.     4th  ed., 

leviaed  to  1886.  N.  Y.,  1888.  Very  aoeorate  bat  not  raffioiently  foU. 
The  Chronologioal  Table  durald  be  at  least  doubled  in  size,  and  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  too  meager  to  be  of  yalne,  shonld  be  omitted 
altogether, 
a  Harper's  Book  of  Facta.  A  Olaflrified  History  of  the  World.  Edited  by 
0.  T.Lewis.    N.  Y.,  1895. 

VL 

OKOORAPHT. 

1.  Spruner,  K.    Historischer  Hand-AtUs.  Gotha,  1888-46 ;  8d  ed.  by  Menke, 

1871-80. 
3.  Wiltaoh,  J.  E.  T.    Atlas  8aoer  s.  Eoclesiasticns.     Gottingen,  1848.    Trans. 

into  English  by  John  Leitoh.    Lond.,  1859, 2  toIs.    Kirohliche  Geographie 

nnd  Statistik,  2  yob.,  1846. 

8.  Hoghes,  W.    Historical  Atlas.    Lond.,  1876. 

4  John8ton,.W.  and  A.  E.    Historical  Atlas.    2  vols.    Edinb.,  1880. 

5.  Freeman,  E.  A.    Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  2  yoIs.,  text  and  atlas. 

Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1881. 

6.  Droysen,  G.    Allgemeiner  historisoher  Hand-Atlas  (96  maps  with  explana- 

tory text).    Bielef.  and  Leipz.,  1886. 

7.  Labberton,  B.  H.    New  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History.    New  and  en- 

larged ed.    N.  Y.,  1890. 

vn. 

XN0T0I/>PADXiL8. 

The  enqrdopndias  are  important  aa  giving  summaries  of  resolts  by  the  best 
sbholars.    Li  some  of  these  works  tiie  snbjects  are  treated  at  great  length. 

1.  Aschbach,  J.     Allgemeines  Xlrohen-Lexicon.    Frankfort  a-M.,  1846-50, 

4  Tols.    Boman  Catholic. 

2.  Bhmt,  J.  H.    Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology.    Lond.  and 

Fhila.,  1870 ;  2d  ed.,  1872.  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  and  Schools  of 
Thought.  Lond.  and  FhiU.,  1874;  new  ed.,  1891.  Written  by  High 
Church  scholars.  An  immense  amonnt  of  information  from  tiie  best 
sources,  but  presented  with  a  strong  hierarchical  bias. 
8.  Henog,  J.  J.,  Flitt,  G.  L.,  and  Hanck,  A.  Beal-Encyklopadle  fOr  protee- 
tantiseheTheologienndKirohe.  Leipc,  1877-88, 18  vols.  The  first  edition 
was  poblished  1854-66,  22  toIs.  Based  on  this  great  work  is  the  Schaff- 
Hetiog  Eni^olopaBdia.  N.  Y.,  1882,  8  vols. ;  revised  ed.,  1887,  8  yoIs.  ; 
with  sapplementary  yol.  on  Living  Divines ;  new  ed.,  1898,  4  vols.  Ex- 
hfHistive  ireiktment  pf  historical  sabjects.    New  ed.|  hj  Hanck,  1897  if, 
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4.  MeCUniook,  J.  and  Strong,  J.    Oydopedis  of  Biblical,  Theologioal,  and 

Eootosiasfcioal  literatoxe.  N.  Y.,  1867-81,  10  Tola.,  with  two  sapple- 
mentary  Tola. ,  1884-86.  The  moat  eztenaiTe  work  of  the  kind  in  ^Bngi^^^ ; 
a  Taat  treaanre  hoiue  of  learning.  The  work  now  needa  a  thorough  reri- 
aion  and  rewriting. 

5.  Enojclopaedia  Britannica.   Edited  hy  T.  S.  Baynea  and  W.  B.  Smith,  9th  ed. 

Edinb.,  Lond.,  Boat.,  and  N.  Y.,  1876-89,  26  Tola.,  inolnding  an  index 
Tol.  The  Church  Hiatory  artiolee  bj  apecialiata  like  Hamack,  Caaenoye, 
and  othera.  iBsoea  of  A.  and  C.  Black  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  Scribner'a, 
and  Stoddart  are  the  beat. 

6.  liohtenberger,  F.    Encydop^e  dea  aoiencea  religienaea.    Fftria,  1877-82, 

18  Yola.    The  French  Herzog,  though  more  oondBe. 

7.  Wetzer  nnd  Welte.     Kirchen-Lezikon,  revised  and  rewritten  nnder  the 

editorial  care  of  Cardinal  Hergenrother  and  Frana  Kanlen.  Freib., 
1880-96,  10  Tola.  The  first  edition  appeared  1847-66, 12  Tola.  The  re- 
Tiaion  departs  seriously  from  the  free  spirit  of  the  original,  and  is  in  the 
nltramontane  interest,  though  written  by  the  beat  scholazB  of  Catholic 
Germany. 

8.  Smith,  W.  and  Wace,  H.    Dietionaiy  of  Christian  Biography,  literatore, 

Sects,  and  Doctrines.  Lond.,  1877-86,  4  vols.  Includes  the  first  eight 
centuries,  and  is  a  marTcl  of  comprehensiTenees  and  soholarahip.  Many 
of  its  articles  are  ezhaustiTe  monographa.  Qerman  scholars  acknowl- 
edge that  it  surpasses  anything  in  their  language.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  work  will  be  followed  by  others,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
present. 

9.  Chambers's  Encydopaddia,  new  ed.,  recast  and  rewritten,  edited  by  DaTid 

Patrick.  Edinb.  and  Phila.,  1888-98,  10  toIs.  (the  earlier  Tolumes  again 
rcTised  to  1892).  Every  article  haa  been  reTised  or  written  at  first  hand 
by  eminent  scholars.  The  historical  articles  are  full  and  faur,  and  reflect 
the  latest  research. 
10.  Johnson's  Enoyclopssdia,  edited  by  C.  E.  Adams.  N.  Y.,  1898-96,  8  toIs. 
The  department  of  general  Church  History  is  in  most  competent  hands, 
being  edited  by  Samuel  Ifacauley  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History  (8  vols.).  This  is  the  best  encyclopsdia 
published  in  the  United  States. 

An  English  Herzog  is  much  needed,  a  work  giTing  ezhaustiTe  treatment  of 
all  subjects  in  theology,  written  in  Tiew  of  the  recent  remarkable  progress  in 
theological  science. 

The  rcTiews  and  magazines,  especially  the  theological  rcTiews,  often  give 
masterly  discussions  of  questions  in  Church  History.  The  student  oi^ht  to 
aTail  himself  of  the  Indexes  of  Poole  and  Fletcher. 

vm. 

OOLLBCnOMB  OF  HISTOBICAL  AND  OTHXB  WRITBB8. 

1.  Canisius,  H.  Antlquie  Lectiones,  1601-08, 6  toIs.  ;  repub.  by  Basnage,  1726, 

7  Tols.,  with  notes  and  the  Greek  text  added. 

2.  Combefis,F.    Gneoo-Lat.  Patmm  Bibliothec»  Auctarium  noTum.    Paris, 

1648;  2  Tols.    Besides  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  several  Fathers,  this 
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notable  work  oontaiiui  a  history  of  the  Monofhelites,  whioh  treats  the 
sabjeot  so  freely  that  Rome  was  mach  displeased.  Bibliotheoa  Fatrom 
Concioiiatoria,  8  vols.  Paris,  10^,  reissued  1859.  Bibliothec«B  Gneoomin 
Patrom  Auotarinm  noTissimnm.  Paris,  1672,  2  vols.  Combefis  pab- 
liflhed  editions  of  other  Fathers. 

8.  Achery,  J.  L.  d'.  Vetenun  aliqnot  Soriptomm  qni  in  (HlliflB  Bibliotheois 
delitnerant,  mazime  Benedictinorom,  Spicileginm.  Paris,  160(1^77,  18 
toIb.,  4to.  New  and  improred  ed.  by  de  la  Barre,  Balnze,  and  Mart^ne. 
Paris,  1728, 8  vols. ,  fol.  A  vast  collection  of  works  then  for  the  first  time 
published. 

i.  DaPin,  L.E.  BibUoth^nenniTeneUedesAntenrsEocl^siastiqnes.  Paris, 
1886-1704,  47  toIs.  Later  editions  with  continuations  of  Qonjet,  Petit- 
Didier,  and  critique  of  B.  Simon,  61  toIs.    Written  in  a  free  spirit. 

5.  Martdne,  E.     Veterum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentorum  Colleotio  Nova. 

Rouen,  1700.  A  continuation  of  D' Achery,  Veterum  Scriptorum  et 
Monumentomm  Amplissima  CoUectio.    Paris,  1724-88,  0  toIs.,  fol. 

6.  Montfauoon,  B.  de.  OollectioNoTaPatrumet  Scriptorum  QrsBcorum.  Paris, 

1706,  2  vols.,  fol.  He  also  published  magnificent  editions  of  Athanasius, 
Paris,  1698,  fol.;  the  Hezapla  of  Origen,  1718,  fol.;  and  Ohrysostom, 
Paris,  1718-88, 18  toIs.,  fol.;  Venice,  1780,  14  vols.,  4to.  This  marvelous 
monument  of  erudition  and  patience  still  remains  one  of  the  best  editions 
of  any  Church  Father. 

7.  Assemani,  J.  B.    Bibliotheca  Orientalis.    8  vols.,  fol.    BomsD,  1719-28. 

For  some  of  the  Syriac  writers. 

8.  Huratori,  L.  A.    Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores.    Milan,  1728-51,  25  vols., 

fol.  An  invaluable  ooUection  of  the  sources  of  mediaBral  history  of 
Italy,  A.  D.  500-1500.  Thesaurus  Veterum  Inscriptionum.  Milan,  1789- 
42,  4  vols.,  foL 

9.  CeiUier,  R.    Histoire  g^nerale  des  Auteurs  Sacres  et  EocldEoastiques.    Paris, 

1729-68,  28  vols.;  new  ed.,  1858-69, 16  vols. 

10.  Bouquet,  M.    Scriptores  Remm  Gallicarum  et  Francilarum,  1788-76.    One 

of  the  numerous  works  of  the  industrious  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur. 
The  first  eight  vols,  by  Bouquet ;  vols,  iz-zi  by  Handigier ;  zii  and  ziii 
by  Client ;  ziy  and  zy  by  Brial ;  afterward  continued  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions ;  new  ed.  by  Delisle.    Paris,  1869-77. 

11.  Gallandi,  A.     Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  Antiquorumque  Scriptorum 

EcdeBiasticorum.  Venice,  1765-81, 14  vols.,  fol.  Contains  the  work  of 
880  authors. 

12.  Langebeck,  J.    Scriptores  Remm  Danicarum  Medii  Aeyi.  Hafn,  1772-1878. 
18.  Lumper,  G.    Historia  theologico-critica  de  vita,  scriptis,  atque  dootrina  ss. 

Patrum,  aliommque  Scriptorum  ecclesiasticomm  trium  primomm  S8»- 
cukrum.    Augsb.,  1788-99, 18  vols. 

14.  Bouth,  M.  T.    Reliquin Sacne.    Ozf.,  1814r-18,  4  vols.;  2d  ed.,  1846 ;  sup. 

▼oL,  1848.  ''  Fragments  of  the  lost  Christian  authors  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  works  upon  patris- 
tic literature,  revealing  the  finest  English  scholarship."  Scriptorum  Eocl. 
Opnscula,  1882,  2  vols.;  8d  ed.,  1858. 

15.  Monumenta  GermanifiB  Historica.    Berl.,  1819  to  the  present,  50  vols.,  80 

in  fol.,  the  rest  in  quarto.  This  vast  collection  of  sources  for  the 
history  of  Germany  is  divided  into  five  main  parts:  1.  Scriptores; 
2.  Leges;   8.  Diplomata;  4.  EpistoUe;  5.  Antiquitates.    It  was  begun 
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hy  P«riB,  with  whom  Jaff^  was  Mndated  from  1864  to  1868,  oon- 
tinned  hj  WaitE  from  1876  to  1886,  and  la  now  nndar  the  direetkm 
of  Dummler. 

16.  Mai,  A.    Soripftonmi  Veterom  Nova  CoUeotio.    Rome,  1886-88,  10  toIb.; 

Spioileginm  Romaanm,  188(M4,  8to1s.;  Nora  Prtmm  Bibliotheoa^  Rome, 
1844-71,  8  ToU.;  with  an  Appendix,  Rome,  1879. 

17.  Niebnhr,  B.  G.  (with  Bekker  and  otheiB).    Soriptorea  Historic  ^)rBantinB. 

Bonn,  1828-66,  48  toIb. 

18.  libiaiy  of  the  Fatiien  of  the  Holj  Catholio  Chnzch,  tianalated  1^  ICem- 

ben  of  the  Engliah  Chnzoh.  Oxf.,  1888-€0,  47  Tola.  This  ooUeetion 
was  edited  hj  Pnaej,  EeUe,  and  Newman.  It  oontaina  trandationa  of 
the  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Athanaaina,  Angoatine,  Chryaoatom, 
Qyril  (1880),  Qyprian,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  TertdOian.  It  la  fnmiahed 
with  Talnable  notea. 
10.  Migne,  J.  P.  Fatrologin  Cnrana  Oompletna.  Baria,  1844-66.  Thia  hn- 
menae  oollection  indndee  all  the  Latin  Fathers  to  the  thirteentii  eentnry, 
222  ToU.,  and  aU  the  Greek  Fathers  to  the  fifteenth  century,  166  Tola. 
From  this  indomitable  abb^^s  cngan,  oroes,  and  book  faotoiy  there 
iasaed  alao  a  theological  encydopeBdia  in  171  Tola.,  and  a  ooUeotion  of 
sacred  orators  in  100  toIs. 

20.  Chronicles  and  ICemorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  Roman 

InTasion  to  Henry  Yin.  Lond.,  1868-00,  210  toIs.  Thia  aeries,  com- 
monly called  the  Bolls  Series,  is  edited  by  spedaUsts,  and  each  toL  ia  en- 
riched with  intzodnctions  and  notes  of  inestimable  Talne.  See  C.  K. 
Adams,  Manualof  HiBtorioal literatore,  8d  ed.,  p.6S0;  Walter  ^ye,  arti- 
cle Records  in  the  new  (1801)  ed.  of  Chambers's  EnoydopaBdia.  Sereral 
of  the  old  historians  hare  alao  been  pnblished  by  the  English  Historical 
Sodety,  1888-M,  and  many  of  them  hare  been  translated  in  Bohn'a 
Antiquarian  Library.  The  Camden  Sodety  has  issned  scTeral  old  works. 
The  Historical  Mannscript  Commission  has  published  transcripts  of 
important  manuscripts,  1870-71,  and  abstracts  of  many  others.  Fall 
descriptions  of  the  English  historical  material  will  be  fonnd  in  Hardy'a 
DeacriptiTe  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Lond.,  1862-71,  8  toIs.;  Wright,  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  Literaria.  Lond.,  1842,  1846,  2  toIs.;  and  Gardiner  and  Hnl- 
linger,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ei^lish  History.  Lond. ,  1881,  part  ii. 
(pp.  200424). 

21.  Corpus  Scriptorum  EodesiiB  Latins.    Vienna,  1867-06, 17  toIs.    Issued  by 

the  Academy  of  Vienna.    Excellent  editions  by  the  best  scholars. 

22.  Jaff^,  P.    BibUotheca  Rerum  Germanorum,  1864-60.    Regesta  Pont.  Rom., 

1861 ;  2d  ed.,  1881-82. 

28.  The  Ante-Nicene  Library,  edited  by  A.  Roberts  and  J.  Donaldson,  and 
translated  with  notes  and  introductions  by  yarious  hands.  Edinb.,  1867- 
72,  24  Tols.  Reprinted  with  additional  notes  and  introductions  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Co.,  edited  by  A.  C.  Coze.  N.  Y.,  1886-86,  8  toIs., 
with  Bibliography  (by  E.  C.  Richardson)  and  Index  (by  B.  Pick)  toL 
N.  Y,,  1887. 

24.  Horoy.  Medii  ActI  BibUotheca  Patrist.  s.  Patrologia.  Paris,  1870.  A 
continuation  of  Ifigne  for  the  later  Kiddle  Ages,  1216-1664.  Sathas  pub- 
lished at  Pkuris,  1872-06,  a  collection  of  the  Greek  writers  of  the  ICiddle 
A^. 
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S5.  Tezte  und  Untenntbhiixigeii  znr  GtoBohiohte  d.  altohristliohen  literator. 
LeipB.,  188^  to  the  pneent.  Edited  by  O.  L.  Qebhardt  and  A.  Hamaok. 
Handy  critioal  editions  of  yarioiu  writings. 

96.  Seleot  Ubtary  of  Nioene  and  Post-Nioene  Fattien.    Series  I,  edited  by 

Ibilip  Schaff,  and  translated  by  yarions  scholarBy  with  introdnctionB  and 
notes.  N.  Y.,  1886-80, 14  toIs.  Includes  many  of  the  works  of  Angos- 
tine  and  ChzyBostom. 

97.  Seleot  lifanay  of  Nioene  and  Post-Nioene  Fathers.    Edited  by  Sohaff  and 

Waoe,  and  translated,  with  prolegomena  and  notes,  by  yarions  scholars. 
N.  Y.,  1880-96  (not  yet  finished).  Includes :  1.  Ensebins,  Church  History, 
MoGifFert  (the  best  edition  of  a  Church  Father  eyer  published) ;  Eusebius, 
Oonstanthie,  by  Richardson ;  8.  Socrates,  by  Zenos ;  Sozomen,  by  Hartranft ; 
8.  Theodoret,  by  Jackson ;  Jerome  and  G^ennadius,  by  Richardson ;  Rufinus 
and  Jerome,  by  Fremantle ;  4.  Athanasius,  by  Bobertson ;  5.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  by  Moore  and  Wilson ;  6.  Jerome,  by  Fremantle  (Lewis  and  Mart- 
ley)  ;  7.  Qyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Oiiford ;  Gregory  Naziansen,  by  Browne ; 
&  Basil,  by  Jackson ;  11.  Sulpitius  Seyerus,  by  Roberts ;  Vinoentof  Lerins, 
by  Henrtley ;  John  Cassian,  by  Gibson ;  Leo,  by  Feltoe ;  Gregory  the 
Great,  by  Barmby ;  Ambrose,  by  De  Bomestin. 

98.  PatKol<^  Syriaca.    Edited  by  P.  Graffin,  assisted  by  eminent  specialists, 

yols.  1  and  2.  Paris,  1896.  This  is  to  consist  of  an  issue  in  critically 
prepared  editions  of  the  entire  literature  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 
The  Syriac  text  is  to  be  accompanied  with  Latin  translations,  intro- 
ductions, notes  of  yarious  readings,  and  is  to  be  done  by  Roman  Catholic 
scholars.  This  notable  undertaking  is  to  complete  the  work  of  Migne, 
though  it  is  to  be  executed  with  the  critical  care  which  was  absent  from  his 
series.  See  the  Independent,  N.  Y.,  June  90,  1896,  p.  16 ;  Sunday  School 
Times,  July  97, 1895,  p.  476. 

IX. 

JLUnOUm  OF  DOGVBiraB. 

1.  Hagenbaoh,  K.  R.    1840,  6th  ed.,  by  Earl  Benrath,  1888;  EngUsh  trans. 

from  6th  ed.,  Edinb.,  1880,  8  yols. 
9.  Schmid,  H.    1869,  4th  ed.,  much  enlarged,  by  Hauck.    Nordl.,  1887. 
8.  Baor,  F.  C.    Leips.,  1865-47,  8  yols.    His  Handbook  on  the  same  subject 

WW  published  in  1847 ;  9d  ed.,  1858. 

4.  Neander,  A.    9  yols.    Lond.,  1858. 

5.  Frank,  G.  F.    Geschichte  der  prot.  Theologie.     8  yols.  1865. 

6.  Warner.    Geschichte  der  Theologie  in  Deutschland.    Munich,  1866. 

7.  Shedd,  W.  G.  T.    N.  Y.  and  Edinb.,  1866,  9  yols. ;  4th  ed.,  1884. 

8.  Crippen,  T.  G.    Edinb.,  1888.    Excellent  for  a  brief  soryey. 

9.  Darner,  I.  A.     Hist,  of  Protestant  Theology,  particularly  in  Germany. 

9  yols.    Edinb.,  1871. 

10.  Sheldon,  H.  0.    9  yols.    N.  Y.,  1886 ;  new  ed.,  enlarged,  1895. 

11.  Hamack,  A.    Freib.,  1886-90,  8  yols.,  transl.  by  Neil  Buchanan,  yol.  i, 

Lond.  and  Boet.,  1895.  Hamack  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the  treatment 
of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  but  his  conception  is  yet  on  triaL  For  dis- 
eusslons,  see  F.  H.  Foster,  BibUotheca  Sacra,  Jan.,  1888,  pp.  16&-85; 
H.  M.  Soott,  in  Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  yol.  iy  (1887),  pp.  199-84 ; 
T|  168-55 ;  Ti,  78-188 ;  Pftul,  in  Jahrb.  fOr  protestant.    Theologie,  April, 
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1880;  H.  M.  Soott,  in  F^mb.  and  Bel  Ber.,  1891,  pp.  51&-17;  J.  S. 
Oudliflh,  in  OritioalBaiiew,i(18»l),  pp.  278-78.  Harnaolc's  smaller  book 
on  the  fame  sabjeot,  QnmdriflB  der  Dogmengeeohichte,  Freib.,  1888,  not 
an  abridgment  but  a  freahly  written  work,  has  been  translated  by  B.  K. 
Mitohelly  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1804.  Two  other  excellent  works  in  Qerman  : 
Thomaains,2  toIs.,  Erlang.,  1874,  and  Nitnoh,  toL  i,  BerL,  1870.  The 
work  of  Thomasias  was  lerised  in  asecond  ed.  bj  H.  Ikmwetsoh,  Briaag., 
1886,  and  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  On  Hamack,  see  also  B.  Bainy, 
Orit  BeT.,  April,  1809.  .... 
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INTEODUCTION, 

THB   8CIENCB  AKD  LITBRATUBS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  HISTORICAL  CHUBCR. 

The  Christian  Chnrch  is  that  association  and  organization  of 
penonB  who  haye  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christy  who  are 
united  by  the  yisible  acceptance  of  his  doctrines  and  by  declaration 
o{  faith  in  him,  and  who  striye  by  their  individual  and  related 
life  to  obey  his  teachings  and  follow  his  example.  The  actual 
Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Christian,  includes  aU  belieyers 
in  whom  the  divine  Spirit  dwells,  apart  firom  any  relationship  with 
ecclesiastical  confessions.  Hodge  thus  defines  the  Church  in  this 
larger  sense :  ''All  true  believers  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
are  members  of  that  Church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  no  matter 
with  what  ecclesiastical  organization  they  may  be  connected,  and 
even  although  they  have  no  such  connection.  The  thief  on  the 
cross  was  saved,  though  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  external 
Church. ''*  The  general  Church  is  of  still  broader  scope.  DmirmoN  or 
It  consists  of  all  worshipers  of  Jehovah  in  the  pre-  the  church. 
Christian  ages,  of  the  persons  of  pure  purpose  in  all  lands  who 
have  lived  according  to  such  light  as  the  Spirit  gave  them,  of  all 
followers  of  Christ,  and  of  all  who  have  died  in  such  faith  as  their 
opportunities  gave  them  and  have  ascended  to  citizenship  in  the 
triamphimt  company  of  believers.     It  is  the  entire  body  of  the 

^  SyBtematic  Theology,  i,  p.  184. 
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human  servantB  of  God — those  who  are  still  in  the  battle  of  faith 
and  those  who  rest  from  their  labors.' 

Neither  the  actual  nor  the  general  Church  is  a  proper^  or  eyen 
possible,  subject  of  historical  investigation,  because  of  the  large 
measure  of  subtle  and  intangible  material  in  which  both  are  en- 
yeloped.  However  easily  they  might  be  treated  by  the  doctrinal 
theologian,  the  historian  can  deal  only  with  organized  ecclesiastical 
life,  its  relations  to  the  great  world  about  it,  and  the  adverse  and 
favorable  influences  which  have  operated  upon  it  during  its  progress 
through  the  centuries.  The  historian  of  the  Christian 
THXHisTORiAK  Church,  thcrefore,  comes  to  his  task  with  a  well-defined 
OF  THi  CHRIS-  field  of  vision — ^the  Church  of  Christ,  from  its  organi- 
zation shortly  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  down  to 
the  present  time.  He  will  need  to  inquire,  however,  as  a  prelim- 
inary study,  into  the  conditions  of  thought  and  faith,  in  their 
centers,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  He  must 
examine  the  soil  into  which  the  great  Sower  cast  that  seed  which 
has  produced,  and  will  more  largely  produce,  the  abundant  harvest 
of  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold. 

The  process  in  imparting  truth  to  the  patriarchal  mind,  and 
thus  providing  the  real  beginnings  of  the  Church  of  the  future, 
is  a  suggestive  and  beautiful  evidence  of  divine  favor  toward  man- 
kind. Immediately  after  the  apostasy  remedial  measures  were 
adopted  for  final  restoration.  The  method  was  slow,  and  required 
ages  for  its  development.  The  restoration  began  with  the  call  of 
one  man,  Abraham,  in  the  desert  of  Haran,  and  was  fulfilled  two 
thousand  years  afterward  in  Bethlehem  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
A  people  was  chosen  to  be  the  depository*  of  divine  truth ;  to  pre- 
serve, amid  the  surrounding  waste  of  pantheism  and  polytheism,  a 
pure  theistic  faith  and  the  practice  of  a  holy  and  worthy  service ; 
and,  by  the  anticipations  aw^ened  through  type  and  prophecy,  to 
look  for  final  completion  and  the  beginning  of  a  universal  spiritual 
empire,  when  the  Messiah  should  come  and  establish  his  throne  on 
THioRioiNAL  earth.  This  people  constituted  the  original  Church, 
cavMm.  and,  notwithstanding  its  many  wanderings  in  faith  and 
life,  it  was  never  without  a  remnant  of  devoted  servants  of  the  true 

'  On  the  dktinotion  between  the  visible  and  inyisible  Chnroh  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity^  see  Pressens^,  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine,  book  ii,  ch. 
ir,  §  6.  The  Roman  Catholics  falsely  charged  the  Protestants  with  inventing 
this  distinction.  See  Boesnet,  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Chnrohes,  Dublin, 
1886,  vol.  ii,  pp.  281,  290.  Bellamune  excludes  it  and  argues  against  it  (Opera, 
torn,  ii,  lib.  iii,  ohs.  ii,  zi,  zii).  Compare  Moehler,  Symbolism,  ch.  ▼.  For  an 
exoeUent  discussion  of  this  distinction,  see  Bannennan,  The  Church  of  Christ, 
vol.  U,  pp.  2&-40.  '  Bom.  xi,  4 
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God.    At  the  darkest  crisiB  in  its  history  there  were  seyen  thou- 
Band  who  had  not  howed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

But  it  was  after  Christ  had  come  and  preached  his  word  and 
appointed  men  to  organize  his  work  that  the  Ghnrch  first  assumed 
nniyerBal  prerogatives.  Its  provincial  character  was  lost  in  its  cos- 
mopolitan quality.  Not  until  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  be 
reached  was  the  evangelistic  commission  to  be  fulfilled.  Never 
before  the  incarnation  had  holy  men  been  commanded  to  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  to  every  creature.  The  burden  of  empire 
was  upon  these  first  preachers.  The  whole  Roman  world  was  too 
small  for  their  parish.  It  is  this  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the 
actual  and  the  general,  that  has  its  firm  place  in  his-  thx  mrsE. 
tory,  ajid  its  record  can  be  examined  with  as  much  pre-  salohubch. 
cision  and  justice  as  that  of  Britain  since  the  Norman  conquest  in 
1066,  or  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  since  the  death  of  the  Qreat  Elector, 
Frederick  William,  in  1688. 

Church  history  is  a  representation  of  the  external  progressive 
career  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  its  multiform  influences  on  all 
surrounding  relations,  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  ^^at  is 
outward  world  upon  it,  of  its  own  consequent  aberra-  ohvrgh  hu- 
tions  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  yet  of  its  inward  ^*^^ 
spiritual  life  and  development,  though  often  intermitted,  through 
all  the  centuries  of  its  life.  In  this  history  we  observe  the  constant 
presence  of  the  divine  and  human  factors.  At  no  time  has  the 
Church  been  deprived  of  God's  superintending  care  and  instruction. 
In  seasons  of  spiritual  darkness  and  increasing  impiety  he  has  pro- 
vided instruments  for  revival  and  progress ;  and  while  the  periods 
of  stagnation  have  extended  over  entire  centuries  and  d^^kened 
the  very  centers  of  religious  zeal  and  power,  the  career  of  the 
Church  has  been  one  of  general  growth  and  development.  Mar- 
tensen*  finely  states  the  difference  between  the  fault-  uAxmBEx'n 
less  and  the  faUible  in  the  Church  :  "  The  Church  is  nvm  dibtoio- 
absolutely  faultless  as  regards  her  principle  and  her  ™''* 
beginning ;  absolutely  faultless  also  as  to  her  final  aim  ;  but  in 
the  interval  between  these  extremes,  in  her  historical  and  free  de- 
velopment, her  relative  fallibility  lies.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  is  not,  as  Catholicism  asserts,  normal ;  it  is 
subject,  like  a  ship  on  the  bQlows,  to  the  undulations  of  the  times.'' ' 
Even  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  a  season  of  unrelieved  decline,  agencies  were  prepared 

'Christian  Dogmatios,  p.  850. 

'The  WastminBter  Confeoaion  saya :  **  The  purest  Ohurchea  under  heaven  are 
sabjeot  both  to  mixtore  and  error."    Chap,  zxiii,  5. 
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for  the  more  rapid  diffasion  of  the  Ck>Bpel  and  its  firmer  hold  upon 
humanity.    It  was  no  fancy,  but  prophecy : 

"  The  Atoil  to  the  SeTem  rans, 

And  SeTem  to  the  eea ; 
And  WyolifB  dnst  shaU  spiead  abroad 

Wide  aa  the  watera  be." 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  diyine  superintendence  of  the 
Church,  no  obstmction  has  been  placed  on  human  freedom.  To 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Church  as  a  moral  offender,  when  it 
ought  to  be  a  teacher  and  an  exemplar  for  all  sound  doctrine,  is 
one  of  the  most  unwelcome  tasks  of  the  historian.  He  is  frequently 
called  to  investigate  periods  of  great  spiritual  decline,  as  on  the 
Continent  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  England  in  the  eight- 
eenth ;  and  to  grope  through  regions  stricken  with  the  blight  of 
fruitless  controyersy,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  North  Africa  in 
THi  DARna  the  sixth  century.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
cmBca  H»^  P^''®  fountain  of  faith  has  repeatedly  been  corrupted 
TOBT.  by  graye  doctrinal  errors,  that  schism  has  come  at 

times  when  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  was  a  supreme  necessity, 
that  the  yanity  of  the  controyersialist  has  too  often  superseded  the 
simplicity  of  the  willing  disciple,  that  the  unholy  common  life  of 
those  who  bore  the  Christian  name  has  too  frequently  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  sweet  sympathy  and  accord  which  characterized  the 
Church  in  its  earliest  period,  and  that  such  crimes  as  would  have 
darkened  the  escutcheon  of  eyen  a  barbarous  nation,  such  as  the 
Spanish  autos  de  fi  and  the  French  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eye,  haye  been  committed  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

Buckle  says  that  persecution  is  the  crime  of  crimes,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  Church's  known  yictims  has  been  ''  enormous  and  almost 
incredible,''  and  that  the  number  of  the  unknown  yictims  must  be 
far  more  numerous.' 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church,  when  its  con- 
science has  been  free  to  speak  and  work,  has  not  only  stood  far 
aloof  from  persecution,  but  has  been  liberal  and  pure,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  apologies  for  its  yagaries  in  darker  days,  it  has 
been  prompt  to  confess  them.' 

DISAPPOINT-  This  sadly  disappointing  character  of  ecclesiastical 
rarocH  w-  ^^^7 1^^  ^0^  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of 
TORT.  the  most  acute  obseryers.    Professor  Bright  describes  it 

yery  forcibly,'  while  the  saintly  Charles  Marriott,  of  Oxford  Tractarian 

>  History  of  CivlliEation  in  England,  toL  i,  p.  189. 

'Domer,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  yoL  ir,  p.  M7. 

*  Waymarks  in  Chnroh  History.    Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1894,  pp.  8-19L 
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iune,  says  :  ^^  Wlioeyer  enters  upon  the  study  of  Ohnrch  history  mnst 
be  prepared  for  many  snrpriseB/' '  The  late  Dean  Church,  whose 
Tiaon  was  keen,  miJcee  a  similar  remark :  '^  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  hardly  fulfilled  the  promise,  has  not  realized 
on  a  large  scale  the  ideal,  of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  a 
Teiy  mixed  history ;  on  the  one  hand,  great  efforts,  definite  im- 
pioyement,  and  progress;  on  the  other,  perplexing  disappointment, 
inoomdstency,  degeneracy/' '    It  is,  as  Faber  says  : 

"  In  His  own  world  He  is  content 
To  plaj  a  losing  game.*^ 

But  these  are  only  parts  of  God's  ways.  We  need  to  distinguish 
.  between  the  human  fulfillment  and  the  diyine  ideal.  The  plan  of 
Ch)d  is  perfect,  but  the  fulfillment  is.  left  with  the  often  erring 
creature.  The  Church,  with  all  its  human  quality,  has  been  guided 
by  the  diyine  hand.  There  has  been  final  progress,  however  unfa- 
Torable  may  be  our  judgment  of  the  Church  at  certain  points  in  its 
history.  "We  will  discoyer,'*  says  Schlegel,  ''in  the  goHLioiL'a 
Christian  religion  the  sole  principle  of  the  subsequent  tbibvtk  to 
progress  of  mankind ;  and  the  distinctiye  character  and  *'™""-**"*'^* 
inteUectnal  importance  of  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  the  world  we 
will  find  only  in  that  light  which,  emerging  from  the  primitiye 
reyelation  and  the  religion  of  loye  established  by  the  Sedeemer,  has 
shone  eyer  clearer  and  brighter  with  the  progress  of  ages,  and  has 
changed  and  regenerated  not  only  goyemment  and  science,  but  the 
whole  system  of  human  life.''* 

But  while  the  Church  has  serioudy  wandered  at  many  stages  in 
its  journey,  it  has  neyertheless  uttered  a  prophetic  denunciation  of 
the  wrong.  No  period  has  been  so  corrupt  as  to  be  without  its 
Protestant  heroes.  Rome  might  be  ruled  by  its  shameless  Borgian 
pope,  Alexander  YI,  but  independent  Florence  was  dignified  at 
the  same  time  by  his  counterpart  in  the  pure  Sayonarola.  When- 
eyer  the  Church  has  produced  improper  and  unsafe  m  chvboh 
forces,  it  has  neyer  failed  to  proyide  the  correctiye  firom  ^^Jtti  '^ 
its  own  fold.  In  its  seasons  of  moral  perversion  and  BsroBims. 
decay  it  might  be  destructive  of  the  very  good  which  its  own  hand 
liad  planted.  The  view  of  Buckle,  imitated  by  Lecky  and  Draper, 
that  the  Church  is  reaponsible  for  persecution,  witchcraft,  and  the 
ignorance  that  would  prosecute  all  science  in  the  person  of  a  Qalileo, 
needs  onlj  to  be  met  by  the  declaration  that  the  Church  has  cured 

■Masten  of  English  Theology,  p.  109. 
'Disoipline  of  the  Chzistian  Chaneter,  p.  119. 
•  Fhiloeophy  of  Histoiy,  Wh  ed.,  revised,  p.  279. 
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its  own  eyils,  and  that  the  Church  of  Leo  X  was  also  that  of  the 
valiant  Luther  and  the  calm  and  scholarly  Erasmus. 

The  Church  has  gained  its  permanent  triumphs  by  the  ordeal  of 
labor  and  trial  and  blood.  Its  acquisitions  haye  not  fallen^  like 
ripe  fruit,  on  its  open  hands.  Its  history  gives  constant  evidence  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  development.  The  Church  is  a  kingdom 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  and  plan  of  a  King  without 
territory,  scepter,  palace,  or  pillow,  but  in  due  time,  without  tak- 
ing its  sword  from  its  sheath  and  by  the  force  of  its 
YiLOPMXMT  IN  moral  ideas  and  examples  alone,  saw  the  downfall  of 
!«*'.'' ifJLltf J  *1j©  Roman  empire  and  on  its  ruins  the  Christendom 
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-THOLucK  of  the  later  ages.  Tholuck  says:  ''The  idea  of  the 
AHD  ROTHS.  kingdom  of  Qod  is  the  leading  thought  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.''*  The  view  of  Rothe,  that  before  A.  D.  70  there  waa 
no  real  Christian  Church,  but  only  disconnected  societies,  may  have 
its  measure  of  correctness.' 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  as  the  unlaunched  ship  proves  at  a 
glance  the  element  for  which  its  keel  was  laid  and  every  bolt  driven, 
so  those  small  Christian  societies  were  shaped  for  union,  consolida- 
tion, and  a  firm  place  in  history.  Children  are  not  ready  for  social 
unity,  but  every  member  of  the  State  was  once  a  child.  The 
Church  is  the  spiritual  force  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  secular 
forces.  Whenever,  in  its  moral  aberration,  it  assumes  the  {wrt  of 
a  secular  ruler,  as  in  the  thousand  years  of  the  papacy  as  a  temporal 
power  and  in  the  Jesuit  interference  with  the  Portuguese  suoces- 
THRMiasioROf  B^on,  it  has  lost  its  spirituality.  Its  mission  is  in  the 
THR  CHURCH,  domain  of  the  moral  life  alone,  to  pervade  all  civil  gov- 
ernment with  its  pure  life  by  cleansing  the  popular  sources  of 
government  and  to  render  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
The  Church  has  been  precisely  this  spiritual  force  in  the  midst  of 
the  secular ;  or,  as  Hegel  states  it :  '^  The  Christian  community 
is  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  its  influencing  present  spirit  being  Christ. 
For  this  kingdom  has  an  actual  existence,  not  a  merely  future 
one.  This  spiritual  actuality  has,  therefore,  also  a  phenomenal 
existence ;  and  that,  not  only  as  contrasted  with  heathenism,  but  with 
secular  existence  generally.  For  the  Church,  as  presenting  this 
outward  existence,  is  not  merely  a  religion  as  opposed  to  another  re- 
ligion, but  is  at  the  same  time  a  particular  form  of  secular  ex- 
istence occupying  a  place  side  by  side  with  other  secular  existence. 
The  religious  existence  of  the  Church  is  governed  by  Christ." ' 

I  Theolog.  Encyclop.  and  Methodology.    In  Bib.  Sao.,  voL  i,  p.  667. 
<  Anfange  d.  christl.  Klrolie,  p.  810. 
'  Fhiloeophy  of  Hiatoiy,  p.  344. 
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The  forgetfulness  of  this  divine  Presence  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  misconception  in  literature  of 
those  sublime  yirtues  which  have  shone  forth  in  periods  of  perse- 
cution, and  of  that  cahn  trust  in  pain  and  sorrow  which  has  dis- 
tinguished those  upon  whom  its  heavier  burdens  have  fallen.  Even 
Goethe,  who  paid  such  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  sub-  ooRu'srAiL- 
limity  of  the  servipe  in  a  little  church  on  the  Rhine,  ^wt  lo  appm- 
and  who  with  his  many-sided  genius  could  discover  tort  of  the 
truth  in  much  error  and  was  not  slow  to  declare  it,  church. 
could  see  in  the  history  of  the  Church  only  a  wretched  mixture  of 
falsehood  and  brute  force : 

"  Glaubt  nicht,  dass  ich  fasele,  dass  ioh  dichte, 
Sehet  bin  nnd  findet  nnr  andre  Oestalt  I 
Eb  let  die  ganze  Kirohei^^esohiolite — 
MisohmaBoh  yon  Irrthmn  nnd  von  Gewalt."  * 

But  the  spirit  of  Ooethe  was  essentially  pagan.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  discern  the  divine  and  heroic  in  the  onward  course 
of  Christianity.  Chiapelli,  the  Neapolitan  philosopher,  sees  more 
deeply  when  he  says :  ''  The  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world  are  marked  not  by  the  overturning  of  empires  or  the  migra- 
tion of  nations.  Such  things  belong  to  the  external  history ;  but 
the  real  history,  the  inner  history  of  man,  is  the  history  of 
religion.'*  • 

The  Church  as  a  divine  society  growing  out  of  the  incarnation 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  State  as  a  voluntary  association  for 
secular  ends.  Arnold  of  Rugby  believed  that  Christianity  might 
BO  penetrate  the  State  that  the  State  itself  would  become  the 
Church.  The  external  organization  of  the  Church  dies  away  as  its 
spirit  is  transfused  into  the  larger  organization  which  becomes  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d.*  Hegel  had  a  similar  idea  :  ''  The  State  itself  is 
a  divine  idea,  a  religious  institution.  The  State  is  the  divine  will, 
as  a  present  spirit,  unfolding  itself  in  the  actual  form  ^i^^g  q,  ^,^ 
and  organization  of  a  world.'*  There  is  only  a  differ-  hold,  rxoru 
ence  in  form  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  both  *^^™*- 
having  to  do  with  truth  and  reality.*    Rothe  carried  this  view  out 

>  Think  not  that  I  rave,  that  mad  Tenea  I  weave. 

Bat  examine  and  find,  in  a  different  light, 
Chnroh  history  aU—no  exception  I  leaye — 
Ib  a  jumble  complete  of  error  and  might. 

•  La  Idee  MiUenarie  dei  Christiani,  Naples,  1888. 

*  Fragment  on  the  Chnroh,  pp.  177,  221-8.  Postscript  to  Principles  of  Chnroh 
Reform,  pp.  18-28.    Stanley,  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold,  chap.  iy.    See  Index. 

«  Werke,  Berlin,  1888,  BechtephUosophie,  vol.  i,  §  257-270. 
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with  great  coiudBtency/  Bat  this  confiueB  organixationB  which  Ood 
has  ordained  for  separate  ends^  the  State  for  goyemment^  and  the 
Chorch  for  spiritual  culture  and  worship.  The  preservation  of 
this  distinction  is  as  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  State  of  freedom 
firom  dictation  by  a  domineering  theocracy  as  it  is  to  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  freedom  from  eecularixation  and  the  loss  of  power  as 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  Lord  recogniasee  that  both  Church  and 
State  have  their  separate  claims.* 

I  Anfinge  der  chzistL  K3rche,  g  6,  6,  ff.  Theologifldhe  Ethik,  i,  418,  ff. ; 
il,  145,  ff. ;  iii,  1001^1120.  Niinnh,  in  bis  Sjrtem  of  Theology,  oritioises 
Boihe,  g  198. 

<lfftti.zzii,81. 
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OHAPTEE  n. 

VLAOE  OF  OHUBOH  HISTORT  IK  THEOLOOIOAL  SOIENOB. 

Thb  history  of  the  Church  is  a  portion  of  the  general  history  of 
the  world  and,  within  narrow  limits,  of  the  general  history  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  the  Yery  center  of  all  history.  As  Christ  is  the  only 
nniyersal  character  and  exemplar  of  the  human  race,  and  Chris* 
tianity  is  the  fundamental  remedial  system  for  its  restoration,  so  the 
history  of  the  Church  which  he  established  is  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  historical  problems  of  the  ages.  Without  bistort  o  f 
the  light  from  its  pages  all  the  records  of  national  and  the  cRimoH 
indiyidual  deeds  are  obscure  and  unmeaning,  but  with  ™*  ^^^^^ 
it  every  event  is  significant.  The  history  of  the  tobioalpbob- 
world,  written  with  due  investigation  and  in  a  judicial  "'"^ 
state  of  mind,  derives  its  value  from  the  very  religious  elements 
which  unconsciously  underlie  it,  and  frequently,  thojagh  without 
any  design  on  the  part  of  the  author,  performs  the  service  of  hand- 
maid to  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  great  labors  of  George  Bawlinson  in  oriental  history,  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  Seven  Monarchies  and  in  his  annotations  to  his 
edition  of  Herodotus,  furnish  ample  proof  of  the  corroborative 
service  of  secular  to  sacred  history.  But  this  author  is  always 
ready  to  trace  the  hand  of  Ood  in  all  history  and  to  point  out  the 
confirmation  of  Scripture  testimony  by  profane  records.  ^ ^ „, , g  ^. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hume,  the  last  of  English  deists  coksoious' 
deserving  our  respect,  has  unintentionally  shown  that  ^^JJJLI? 
until  Christianity  came  to  Britain  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  there  was  no  unity  among  the  tribes  located  there; 
but  that  after  it  arrived,  and  finally  gained  the  mastery  over 
Druidism  and  other  forms  of  heathen  worship,  the  population 
began  to  grow  homogeneous  and  progressive;  and  that  be- 
cause of  the  yery  presence  and  power  of  this  element  England 
developed  in  constitutional  liberty,  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
in  aU  those  conditions  of  prosperity  which  from  Bunnymede  to 
Waterloo  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of  powerful  and  respected 
nations. 

The  same  unconscious  testimony  to  Christianity,  though   in 
another  field,  has  been  borne  by  Hume's  contemporary,  Qibbon.    So 
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decided  is  the  latterVi  eenioe  to  eoclesiafltical  history  that  CaFdinal 
MKWKAir'8  ^^^nnaii  declares  that  up  to  the  publication  of  the 
TBiBUTK  TO  Dccline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  indeed, 
aiBBOM.  .^^^  ii^  pj^.^  uritten  to  show  that  all  the  marrelons 

progress  of  Christianity  was  due  to  purely  natural  causes,  England 
had  produced  no  ecclesiastical  history  worthy  of  the  name.'  Dean 
Stanley  says  of  that  work  that  it  is  ^' in  great  part,  howeyer 
reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  Church/'  • 

Every  valuable  history  of  Christian  lands  that  has  appeared  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades  comprises  a  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
same  territory,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  history  itself  has  been 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life 
MACAULAT  of  the  people.  The  moat  attractive  parts  of  Macaulay's 
AMDnocTDi.  brilliant  fragment  of  English  history  are  those  which 
bear  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  life  of  the  Idngdonu  The 
same  applies  to  the  colder  work  of  Fronde,  whose  History  of  Eng- 
land derives  its  chief  value  from  his  researches  into  the  fortunes 
and  relations  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  from  the  fall  of  Wol- 
sey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  even  the  historians  of  the  pagan  coun- 
tries have  been  led  to  give  no  small  space  to  the  popular  cults, 
and,  without  motive^  to  show  how  the  history  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  faith.  Full  recognition  of  the  religious  factor  is  found  in 
Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  and  Curtius's  History  of  Greece,  while 
voMMBiir  ^*  ^*  *^®  predominant  element  in  Gladstone's  Homeric 
Gusnua^AVD  Studies.  There  is  ample  reason  for  this  one  absorbing 
eLAMRomL  theme  in  national  life.  The  most  serious  thought  of  a 
people  is  its  religion.  The  historic  page  must  inevitably  reveal  the 
national  conscience,  which  has  been  the  ruling  motive  in  war  and 
peace.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  historian  begins 
his  investigations  the  conscientious  purpose  of  great  peoples  should 
fill  a  large  part  of  his  horizon. 

Church  history,  as  a  science,  is  connected  by  intimate  relations 
with  the  specific  departments  of  general  seculmr  and  religious  his- 
tory, being  coordinate  with  political  history  as  such  and  with  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  literature.  To  under- 
stand the  development  of  the  Church  properly  these  need  to  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  care.  The  last  few  decades  abound  in 
rich  material  in  all  these  groups.     Moreover,  the  history  of  the 

>  Historical  and  Critical  EsBays,  8th  ed.,  yol.  11,  p.  186. 

*  XntrodnctioQ  to  the  Study  of  Eocleniastical  History.    LectorQ  i 
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Charch  is  dependent  for  correct  and  liberal  representation  upon 
such  studies  as  historical  geography,  chronology,  na-  ^1.1,  gcnHci 
tional  archiyes,  philology,  diplomatics,  numismatics,  collateral 
and  heraldry/  In  a  word,  there  is  no  branch  of  science  astical  his- 
which  is  not  collateral  with  ecclesiastical  history.  For-  '^*^- 
merly  the  latter  was  viewed  in  isolation ;  but  in  this  age,  when  every 
subject  of  investigation  is  studied  in  its  relations,  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  broad  and  fundamental  inquiry. 
The  light,  therefore,  reflected  upon  the  history  of  the  Church  by 
the  auxiliaries  to,  and  sources  of,  secular  history  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. 
Historical  theology  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  , 

2.  History  of  Nations  related  to  Palestine. 

3.  History  of  Christian  Doctrines. 

4.  History  of  the  Church. 

a.  Confessions,     b.  Countries,     c.  Antiquities,     d.  Sta« 
tistics.    e.  Journalism. 
6.  Comparative  Theology. 

6.  Missions. 

7.  Biography  and  the  History  of  Christian  Life. 
Historical  theology  deals  with  the  scientific  treatment,  in  the 

order  of  time  and  development,  of  the  institutions  and  life  ema- 
nating from  the  truth  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Sys- 
tematic theology  looks  at  the  present  acknowledged  thkoloot  in 
doctrinal  tenets  as  presented  by  history  and  claiming  a  "^"jJ^JJ^^'JS 
biblical  support,  and  has  for  its  object  the  scientific  and  practi- 
statement  and  defense  of  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  ^althioloot. 
of  the  Christian  faith.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  processes,  but 
only  of  the  historical  results.  Practical  theology  lays  down  the 
canons  for  the  proper  application  of  Christian  doctrine  to  human 
life,  and  provides  measures  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  until  the  consummation  of  the 
remedial  work  inaugurated  by  him. 

Theology,  which  is  the  human  structure  on  the  basis  of  a  divine 
revelation,  is  a  variable  science,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
arise  from  thought.  The  Bible,  and  that  only,  is  the  final  umpire. 
To  arrive  at  the  exact  Bible,  the  pure  word  of  God,  has  rxckntdbtil. 
been  the  labor  of  the  sacred  phflologian  in  all  ages,  and  SSI^'kioJI 
no  branch  of  theology  in  recent  times  has  shared  more  m. 
largely  in  the  general  intellectual  progress  of  the  times  than  the 

«  GieBeler,  Churoh  History,  vol.  i,  pp.  19,  20. 
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oriticiflm  of  the  sacred  text:  The  new  light  that  has  come  from 
the  Sinaitic  codex  is  only  one  stage  in  the  steady  progress  from 
Erasmus  in  the  fifteenth  centory  to  Tischendorf  in  the  nineteenth. 
Every  department  of  theology  is  susceptible  of  this  wider  deyel- 
opment,  and  no  seer  can  foretell  the  coming  growth,  which  will  not 
be  less  than  in  the  domain  of  natural  phenomena.  But  in  no 
branch  of  theology  is  this  advance  more  perceptible  than  in  his- 
torical theology  and  in  the  specific  form  of  Ohurch 


onoHTOFTHB  higtory.  The  discovery  of  new  lands,  the  new  paths 
OHUBOH  HI8-  through  the  old  nations,  is  throwing  additional  light 
vosT.  ^p^Q  them,  so  that  the  researches  of  the  ecclesiastical 

historian  are  constantly  widening.  Since  the  opening  of  Japan  to 
missionary  labor  we  are  able  to  read  for  the  first  time  the  true 
story  of  the  misdirected  labors  of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  coadjutors 
in  the  Jesuit  propagandism  in  that  empire.  Until  Gk>bat  began  his 
mission  in  Abyssinia  that  country  had  been  almost  a  sealed  book 
to  the  Western  mind  from  the  Mohammedan  invasion  down  to  the 
present  century. 
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OHAPTEB  HL 

BXPARTIOCNTS  OF  GHUBCH  HI8T0RT. 

Thb  history  of  the  Ohnrch  has  its  important  branches^  which  are 
determined  by  the  outward  and  inward  experiences  of  the  members 
composing  it.    These  can  be  grouped  under  three  heads : 

1.  The  territorial  expansion  and  limitation. 

2.  The  doctrinal  deyelopment. 

3.  The  internal  constitution  and  religious  life. 

ThuB  :  It  will  be  necessary^  Firsts  to  trace  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  though  often  persecuted,  from  its  establish- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  period,  its  gradual  enlarge- 
ment into  northern  and  western  Europe,  its  compression  by  the 
Roman  empire  and  its  eastern  limitation  by  Mohammedanism,  the 
attempted  restrictions  of  Protestantism  by  Rotnan  GatholiciBm 
through  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  the  recent  marvelous  occupa- 
tion of  great  missionary  fields.  Second,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
the  theological  deyelopment  of  the  Church,  to  present  the  formula- 
tion of  Christian  doctrines,  and  to  show  the  progress  of  theological 
literatare  and  culture  in  general.  Third,  in  the  history  of  the 
internal  constitution  and  religious  life  of  the  Church  it  will  be 
requisite  to  describe  the  legislation,  discipline,  liturgical  usages,  art, 
moral  and  religious  condition,  and  whateyer  else  is  embraced  in  the 
arehnological  and  ethical  relations  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all 
periods. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

YAZjUS  of  CHUBCH  HI8TOBT. 

Ths  great  yalne  of  Choich  historjr  is  doe  to  that  general  twofold 
neoeasiiy  of  our  being,  a  knowledge  of  onr  experience  and  a  calm 
and  honest  introepection.  The  Ohorch,  in  the  proper  reading  of 
its  historical  record,  holds  an  impartial  mirror  before  its  face.  It 
does  more ;  it  looks  into  its  own  heart  and  examines  with  candor 
its  innermost  emotions.  '^  The  unqnalified  yalne  of  Chnrch  his- 
R ABB'S  vn-  tory/'  says  Hase,  ''consists  in  its  being  the  expression 
MATi  OF  THS  of  thc  self-consciousness  of  the  Chnrch  with  reference 
cmncH  BIB-  to  its  complete  deyelopment.  From  this  is  deriyed  its 
'^^'  practical  necessity.     And  whoever  has  any  active  part 

to  take  in  any  branch  of  the  Chnrch  mnst  be  a  participant  in  this 
self-conscionsness,  without  which  its  present  state  cannot  be  com- 
prehended nor  its  future  foreseen  or  properly  provided  for.'** 

There  is  no  admirer  of  human  progress  and  no  Christian  believer 
to  whom  the  history  of  the  Church  is  not  of  inestimable  worth.  It 
is  the  record  of  God's  hand  in  the  guidance  of  humanity  to  its  best 
endeavors  and  holiest  aspirations.  What  experience  is  to  human 
life  the  history  of  the  Church  is  to  the  believer.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  great  community  which  has  a  varied  past,  a  vigorous  present, 
and  a  hopeful  future.  What  has  been  the  past  ?  Wherein  lie  the 
cause  of  its  errors  and  the  secret  of  its  successes  ?  It  is  only  by  a 
TUHionBiTT  ]°B^  examination  of  these  that  we  can  expect  to  acquire 
or  CL08I  wisdom  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  Church  of  the 
CHUBCH  HI8-  future.  God  is  not  prodigal  of  the  gifts  which  can 
«>»T.  supply  the  absence  of  the  lessons  of  experience.     It  is 

only  the  human  necessity  that  marks  the  beginning  of  the  divine 
opportunity.  Hence,  if  the  teachings  of  history  be  disr^;arded, 
there  can  be  no  expectation  that  these  will  be  compensated  from 
any  source  whatever.  The  Christian,  as  he  looks  back  upon  the 
early  periods  of  nations  and  the  old  pagan  cults,  meets  with  a  chaos 
of  uncertainties  and  myths.     But  as  he  reviews  the  beginnings  of 

I  Kirohengeaohiolitey  9ih  ed.,  p.  8.  In  the  American  tzanBlation  of  this  work 
(from  the  7th  German  ed.)  the  translatoTS  err  in  making  the  author  say  that 
Chnroh  history  is  an^  instead  of  the,  expression  of  the  Chnroh's  self-consoioiis* 
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the  Churchy  he  finds  tnith^  poBitiye  faith^  and  a  sinless  Founder  at 
the  very  threshold. 

The  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  adorned  with  persons  who 
deriyed  all  their  inspiration  from  Christ  himself^  and^  like  the  three 
disciples  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  shone  with  the  bright- 
ness from  the  Master.  Their  names  are  of  as  much  chtjucb  his- 
value  to  the  succeeding  generations  as  their  persons  ''obybxsblkh- 
were  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Their  dying  ouatohae- 
was  the  condition  of  their  consecration  to  the  perma-  '^^^"m. 
nent  service  of  the  Church.  The  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
ten  persecutions  teach  a  heroism  which  has  no  superior  in  secular 
history.  The  firm  and  careful  teachers  in  the  periods  of  great  doc- 
trinal errors  speak  eloquently  to  the  doubting  and  the  unwary  of 
to-day.  The  Christian  minstrels  of  earlier  periods  so  struck  their 
harps  that  the  clear  notes  will  reverberate  through  the  long  aisles 
of  all  later  ages.  The  preachers^  whom  neither  threat  nor  bribe 
could  silence  or  intimidate,  are  fit  exemplars  of  supreme  fidelity  to 
their  calling  and  of  confidence  in  the  Gospel  for  every  generation  of 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Even  the  skeptic,  the  hypocrite,  and  the  apostate  ''  cannot  es- 
cape history,'^  but  are  summoned  from  their  unenviable  graves  to 
teach  posterity  its  best  and  saddest  lessons  of  warning.  Tholuck, 
in  enforcing  the  value  of  Church  history  to  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  shows  that  the  benefit  is  of  this  twofold  character.  **  The 
practical  benefit  which  a  clergjrman  may  derive  from  the  study  of 
Church  history  is,**  he  says,  "  on  the  one  hand,  that  of  encourage- 
ment ;  on  the  other,  that  of  warning.  His  mind  is  ele-  iholuck  on 
vated  to  the  consideration  of  Christ^s  victorious  agency,  ™*chuj?ch 
examples  of  which  have  been  given  in  all  periods  of  the  bistort. 
Church.  .  •  •  The  preacher  is  also  led  to  meditate  on  the  con- 
tinued warning  which  comes  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  for 
errors  in  doctrine  and  wickedness  in  practice  have  been  nearly  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  Christian  dispensation.  In  his  pulpit 
discourses  also  the  preacher  may  make  very  frequent  use  of  the 
admonitions  conveyed  by  narrative  of  ecclesiastical  events.*** 

No  branch  of  a  minister's  equipment  for  his  important  vocation 
is  more  needful  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of 
Church  history.     To  understand  and  present  the  ad-  valui  of 
vantages  of  the  religious  life  and  to  conceive  properly  ^ot^  Vm 
the  bearing  of  doctrine  on  character,  are  only  a  portion  clkbotman. 
of  the  help  that  comes  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church 

'  Leoioves  on  Theologloal  E&oydopaBdia  and  Methodology,  in  Bib.  Sao.,  toL 
J,p.W9. 
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of  Obrist.'  The  yalne  of  IiiBtory  for  present  conduct  in  national 
and  social  life  is  constantly  receiying  greater  recognition,  and  that 
the  Church  is  appreciating  its  own  dependence  for  instruction  in 
all  emergencies  is  abundantly  proyed  by  the  greater  activity  in  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  historiography  during  the  last  half  oentury,  and  by 
the  increasing  reference  to  the  precedents  in  history  by  the  practi- 
cal writers  and  preachers  of  our  own  times.* 

>  Compare  the  excellent  brochure  of  Smyth,  Value  of  the  Study  of  Church 
History  in  ICiiiifitezial  Edncation,  pp.  17,  3S,  24.  See  also  Care,  Introduction  to 
Theology,  Edinb. ,  1885,  pp.  426-486,  for  a  good  diflcnaslon  of  the  Talne  of  Chnreh 
history ;  also  the  Introduction  to  Stanley,  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  pp. 
17-79 ;  the  able  address  of  Be  Witt,  Church  History  as  a  Science,  as  a  Theo- 
logical Discipline,  and  as  a  Mode  of  the  Gospel,  Cincinnati,  1888,  p.  52. 

*  The  first  supplement  to  Winer's  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatnr,  published 
in  1842  (Leipeig),  covers  only  the  two  years  184(M1,  and  yet  records  the  issue 
j}t  OTsr  fire  hundred  works  on  ecclesiastical  history.  For  a  summary  of  labors  in 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biography  see  Schaff,  What  is  Church  History  t  pp.  15- 
24.  In  the  TheoL  Jahresberioht  for  1881,  184  of  the  844  pages  are  occupied 
with  the  literature  of  Church  history.  The  Ust  compiled  by  Samuel  Maoanley 
Jackson,  LL.D.,  in  the  Papers  of  the  American  Sociefy  of  Church  mrtory, 
ToL  T,  1888,  comprises  over  eeren  hundred  titles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SOURCES  OF  CHUBCH  HISTORY. 

Thb  direct  sources  of  Church  history  fall  into  two  groups^  orig- 
inal and  secondary.  To  the  original  belong  all  official  records^  such 
as  the  confessions  of  the  Church  in  all  periods ;  the  transactions 
and  positiTe  decrees  of  the  ecumenical  councils  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical bodies ;  the  official  documents  of  the  popes^  bishops^  and 
other  ecclesiastical  officers;  rules  of  monastic  and  other  orders; 
liturgical  forms ;  living  communities ;  civil  regulations  bearing  on 
the  Ohnrch  ;  and  the  writings,  in  whatever  department  of  theology, 
of  theologians  who  took  part  in  the  events  to  which  their  works 
relate.  To  the  original  sources  belong  also  all  material  monuments, 
such  as  commemorative  pillars ;  ecclesiastical  edifices,  whether  for 
worship  or  residence;  sepulchral  memorials;  and  ecclesiastical 
sculptures,  castings,  and  paintings,  and  such  inscriptions  as  may 
be  on  any  of  these  monuments. 

De  Bossi,  of  Rome,  has  been  the  first  to  make  the  catacombs  tell 
their  full  story  of  the  sufferings  and  faith  of  the  early  Christians/ 
Hemans,  son  of  the  poetess  and  long  a  resident  in  Rome,  has  re- 
vealed the  creation  and  progress  of  Christian  art  through-  ^j„B,goil 
out  Italy.*  The  labors  of  Piper,  of  the  Berlin  Uni-  ohristiav 
versity  ;•  of  Lord  Lindsay,  of  England  ;*  of  Kraus,  of  ^«««^"x»t- 
the  Freiburg  University ;  *  of  that  excellent  gleaner,  Augustus  J. 
C.  Hare ;  *  and  of  many  other  writers  of  important  monographs, 
have  been  of  invaluable  utility  in  throwing  light  on  the  faith,  gen- 
eral condition,  and  religious  and  social  customs  of  the  Church  in 
its  early  periods.    Monumental  remains  are  of  great  importance  in 

*  Roma  SotteRanea,  Borne,  1864-77 ;  Ihsoriptiones  ChxistiaiuB  Urbls  Bomv, 
1857-61. 

*  Stoiy  of  Momunents  in  Borne ;  History  of  Christianity  and  Saored  Art  in 
Italy,  8  toIb.,  Florenoe  and  Lond.,  1866-72. 

*  Monumentale  Theologle^  Qotha,  1867 ;  Mythologie  der  ohriBtUohen  Knnst, 
2  Tols.,  Weimar,  1847-61.  The  late  0.  W.  Bennett,  a  pnpil  of  Piper,  in  his 
Gfaristiaa  AzohMology,  has  prodnoed  one  of  the  heat  books  in  this  depart- 
ment, N.  Y.,  1888. 

^  Sketohes  of  the  mrtozy  of  Christian  Art,  8  toIs.,  Lond.,  1847;  new  ad., 
2  Tols.,  1886. 

*  Boma  Sotterranea :  Die  rdmiachen  Eatakomben,  Freiburg,  2d  ed.,  1879. 

*  Walks  in  Bome,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1871. 
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reyealing  clearly  the  times  in  which  they  were  constmcted^  as  for 
example,  the  mosaics  in  the  ancient  churches  of  Bayenna  on  early 
doctrine  and  nsage/  the  Church  of  Si  Sophia  on  the  Byzantine 
period  of  ecclesiastical  art,*  and  the  Irish  and  English  abbeys  on 
monastic  life  in  the  mediadYal  period. 

To  the  secondary  sources  of  Church  history  belong  the  reports  of 
those  who  have  seen,  heard,  or  taken  part  in  the  events  concerning 
THE  sxcoiTD-  wUch  tlicy  have  written;  the  narratives  of  historians 
of' CHURCH  ^^®  ^*^^  derived  their  materials  from  original  sources ; 
BISTORT.  popular  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  legends;  the 
accounts  given  by  secular  historians,  sometimes  disinterested  and 
sometimes  hostile.  Pliny^s'  remarkable  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  early  Christians,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  this  latter  kind  of  testimony. 
The  secondary  sources,  together  with  the  monumental  remains  in- 
cluded in  the  original,  are  of  special  value  in  their  reflection  of 
light  on  the  common  life  of  the  Church.  The  striking  movements  of 
the  historic  page  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  more  modest 
currents,  which  have  been  equally  influential  in  the  general  result. 
It  is  easy  to  watch  the  ostentatious  and  the  glaring  in  narrative,  but 
difBcult  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  modest  and  retiring.  The  pil- 
grim along  the  paths  of  history  sees  more  readily  the  sunflower  than 
the  violet.  The  few  exalted  characters  come  in  for  general  treatment, 
while  the  vast  multitude  are  not  regarded,  or,  if  so,  with  but  a  pass- 
ing glance.  Herder,  whose  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poesy  is  a  proof  of  the 
warmth  with  which  he  could  clothe  the  most  remote  past,  and  see 
moral  beauty  under  the  most  deceptive  disguises,  says :  ''  As  the 
most  beautiful  acts  of  the  individual  Christian  will  be  those  of 
which  the  world  has  no  knowledge,  so  the  most  interesting  oper- 
ations of  Christianity  will  be  those  which  are  unnoticed  in  general 
history,  those  which  are  performed  in  the  quiet  circle  of  family 
friends.'* 

The  collateral  sources  of  Church  history  are  already  numerous 
and  constantly  increasing.     They  may  be  classifled  as  follows : 

1.  Ecclesiastical  Philology.  The  languages  in  which  the  sources 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  are  found  are  the  Greek  and 

'  For  ezhaxuitiTe  articlee  on  the  importanoe  of  the  monnmental  lemainB  of 
Ravenna  to  Chnich  history,  see  Brit.  Qnar.  Rer.,  Oct.,  1872,  and  Fteeb.  Bev., 
Jan.,  1880. 

'  For  the  contribution  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Sophia  to  Chnrch  history,  see 
Lethabj  and  Swainson,  The  Church  of  Sanota  Sophia,  Constantinople,  Lond., 
1895. 

'  Flinii,  lib.  z,  epist.  96  (some  eds.,  97):  C.  Flinius  Trajano. 
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Latin.  No  one  can  properly  examine  and  fully  comprehend  the 
primitive  and  mediadval  periods  without  a  knowledge  of  these 
tongues,  with  the  changes  which  they  haye  undergone  by  the  deca- 
dence of  classical  taste  and  by  the  application  of  those  languages 
to  Christian  theology  and  life.  The  more  thorough  languagm 
and  broad  the  knowledge  of  the  modem  languages  is^  essential toa 
the  more  accurate  will  be  the  information  concerning  or  church 
the  Church  history  of  the  individual  nations.  No  one  history. 
can  comprehend  the  English  Reformation  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  even  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Neither  can  the 
German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  Church  be  fuUy  understood 
without  acquaintance  with  the  respective  languages.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  still  finds  it  convenient  to  employ  the  Latin  to  a 
great  extent.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  pursues  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  the  Greek  of  the  mediadval  period. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Chronology.  This  is  the  science  by  which  the 
various  eras  in  the  history  of  the  Church  are  determined.  It  varies 
materially  from  the  chronology  of  general  history,  but  in  some  cases 
harmonizes  with  it.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidad  begins  with  October  1 
of  the  year  4402  of  the  Julian  period,  or  B.  C.  311,'  the  date  of  the 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator  and  twelve  thb  chikv 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  is  J^^^tototI 
still  in  force  among  the  Nestorian  and  other  Syrian  awTURYB.c. 
Christians.  The  Spanish  era^  beginning  B.  C.  38,  the  year  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus  CsBsar,  continued  in  force  in  Spain 
until  the  fourteenth  century  and  in  Portugal  until  the  fifteenth. 
The  Diocletian  era^  sometimes  called  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  began 
with  August  29,  A.  D.  284,  the  first  year  of  Diocletian's  reign.  It 
was  used  in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  Christian  emperors,  and 
is  still  in  use  by  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  The  Constantinopolitan  era 
dates  from  the  creation.  According  to  it  the  incarnation  took 
place  in  5509.  The  civil  year  commences  with  September  1,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  with  March  21.  The  Russians  used  this  chro- 
nology until  Peter  the  Great,  and  ever  since  then,  as  before,  it  has 
been  employed  by  the  Greek  Church.  The  Roman  or  pontifical 
indiction  begins  on  December  25  or  January  1,  according  as  the 
Christian  year  was  believed  to  begin  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
days.  After  Gregory  VII  it  was  frequently  employed  in  papal 
bulls."  The  calendar  of  the  French  Republic,  an  attempt  to  abrogate 
the  Christian  reckoning  of  time,  begins  with  September  22,  1792, 

'  Biehm,  Lehrbnoli  der  histor.  Pzop&dentik,  p.  20, 

*  SncyoIopflBdla  Briiazmioa,  art.  **  Chronol(^."    At  the  end  of  this  article  is 
a  oopioiis  bibliography  of  the  sabjeot. 
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and  was  introduoed  October  6, 1793.    It  was  abandoned  as  a  hope- 
less theory  on  September  9, 1805.' 

3.  EccIeeiaBtical  Geography  and  StatietioB.  The  history  of  the 
Cfhnrch  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  territory  occupied 
by  Ohristian  peoples.  The  progress  of  Christianity  during  the  early 
period  needs  to  be  traced  upon  the  map,  and  each  new  stage  of 
propagation  carefully  obseryed.  The  Reformation  cannot  be  prop- 
erly understood  without  constant  reference  to  its  geographical 
landmarks.  Its  currents  are  as  clearly  defined  as  its  doctrinal  char- 
acteristics. Switzerland  was  influenced  by  the  Zwinglian  type  of 
Protestantism  in  the  east,  which  was  met  at  Basle  and  Berne  by  the 
THiusKorTHi  Galvinistic  type  coming  from  Oeneva  in  the  west; 
HAP  iH  THB  and  while  the  latter  gave  tone  to  French  Protestant- 
cLBsiAsncAL  ism,  aud  extended  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and 
^^'^^^'  then  crossed  the  English  Channel,  and  finally  reached 
a  culmination  in  the  Scotch  Reformation  under  the  leadership  of 
Knox,  the  Lutheran  type  became  predominant  throughout  (Ger- 
many north  of  Heidelberg  and  the  Main,  extended  up  the  Baltic 
provinces  to  the  Oulf  of  Finland,  and  was  the  only  form  of  Prot- 
estantism through  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  even  in 
Iceland.  The  development  of  missions  in  heathen  countries  is  an 
Important  branch  of  Church  history.  The  science  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Church  is  likewise  becoming  of  great  value,  and  requires  con- 
stant attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.* 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Diplomatics.  This  science,  founded  by  a  Bel- 
gian Jesuit,  Daniel  Papebroch,  deals  with  documents  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  and  its  chief  officers.  Under  this  head  are 
comprised  all  declarations  and  official  documents  of  the  various 
confessions,  and  all  papal  bulls,  imperial  edicts^  briefs,  statutes, 
and  patents.     These  last  form  an  important  factor  in  the  early 

'  Brehm,  Lehrbaoh  der  histor.  Propadeatik,  pp.  82,  88. 

*  The  best  work  on  this  sabjeot  is  Wiltech,  Geography  and  Statistioa  of  the 
Church,  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch,  3  vols.,  Lond.,  1859-419. 
The  Atlas  Saoer  dye  Eoclesiastioas,  with  explanatory  efceumM  (Gotha,  1848),  by 
the  same  author,  is  the  best  ecclesiastical  atlas  extant.  Wigger,  Kirchliche 
Statistik  (Hambmrg,  1842-48),  is  stm  valuable.  Schem's  Eoclesiastieal  Tear 
Book  (N.  T.,  1860)  is  the  most  important  work  of  its  character  thus  far  pnb- 
lished  in  the  United  States.  A  very  yalnable  table  of  comparatiye  statistics  is 
giyen  in  the  Sohaif-Henog  Encyc,  art.  Religions  Statistics,  taken  from  Holta- 
mann  n.  ZopffeU's  Lexikon  fur  Theologie,  Leipz.,  1883.  For  Christianity  in 
the  United  States,  the  reports  of  the  eleyenth  census  (1890),  published  by  the 
goyemment  and  edited  by  H.  EL  CarroU,  are  singnlarly  complete  and  instnio- 
tiye.  An  inyalnable  sommary,  embodying  both  history  and  statistics,  is 
giyen  by  the  same  scholar  in  his  Beligioos  Forces  of  the  United  States.  N.  Y., 
1898 ;  rey.  and  enl.  ed.,  1896. 
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oolonial  history  of  the  XTnited  States.  Schaff  includes  in  diplo- 
matics the  special  sciences  of  palsography,  the  science  of  ancient 
writings  and  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  and  Church  fathers; 
sphragistics,  the  science  of  seals ;  numismatics,  of  coins ;  and  her- 
aldries, of  weapons.* 

5.  General  and  Special  History.  No  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  can  be  obtained  without  the  careful  study  of 
the  yarious  branches  of  general  historical  science.  The  philosophy, 
literature,  politics,  and  art  of  a  nation  impinge  upon  l^e  religious 
life  at  eyery  stage ;  they  are,  indeed,  interwoven  with  it.  The  later 
writers  of  general  history  haye  Been  this  so  clearly  that  they  haye 
giyen  great  prominence  to  that  of  the  Church.  Macaulay,  Pres- 
cott.  Motley,  and  Froude  haye  giyen  us  records  as  invaluable  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Church  as  of  the  political,  literary, 
and  social  relations  of  the  countries  which  they  have  all  dspart- 
treated.  To  attempt  to  comprehend  the  Reformation  J^j^  ^Ibuw^ 
without  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  humanistic,  social,  "-^^  *<>  '"« 
and  political  condition  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  bistort  or 
centuries  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  same  *"■  church. 
holds  true  not  less  of  the  regular  course  of  ecclesiastical  history 
than  of  all  its  important  crises.  As  the  history  of  the  Church  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  all  history,  so  all  departments  of  history  are  need- 
ful toT  a  skillful  use  of  the  key. 

>  Ohuoh  HlBioxy,  yoL  i,  pp.  81,  83. 
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The  historiognphy  of  the  Chmch  has  deydoped  from  such  hom« 
ble  beginningB  as  the  disjointed  and  qnestionible  aoooonts  of  the 
earliest  Greek  collectors,  into  an  elaborate  and  well-organiied  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research.  Its  progress  from  HegesippnSy  in  the 
second  centory,  to  Neander,  in  the  nineteenth,  is  as  great  as  the 
fabled  growth  of  the  world,  as  described  by  Orid,  from  the  golden 
to  the  iron  age.  The  oldest  historical  records  of  Christianily  are 
contained  in  the  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  sach  parts 
OLDEST  HIS-  of  the  pastoral  and  general  epistles  as  throw  incidental 
Tb  dT  *^  ^^^  ^^  ***®  condition  and  growth  of  the  Chorch  in  that 
cHUffrLunrr.  genetic  period.  The  second  and  third  centuries  wit- 
nessed the  straggle  of  Christianity  for  existence  and  expansion. 
There  was  neither  the  motive  nor  the  adaptation  to  record  the  story 
of  its  brief  life.  Its  literary  energies  were  reqnired  for  combating 
error,  formulating  faith,  and  making  sore  a  life  whose  history  might 
well  be  committed  to  a  more  judicial  fatnre. 

The  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  grouped  into  seyen 
general  classes : 

1.  The  early  Greek  historians.  Hegesippus,  a  Christian  conyert 
from  Judaism,  living  in  Asia  Minor,  wrote  his  Memoirs  of  Ecclesi- 
astical AfEairs  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.^  He  was  simply 
a  collector  of  such  historical  traditions  as  he  could  glean  from  aged 
people  and  others  most  likely  to  give  him  information  concerning 
HBoisippuB  the  events  of  the  former  half  of  the  second  century. 
AMD  BusiBiufl.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  was  the  first 
writer  who  can  be  called  in  any  sense  a  reliable  historian  of  the 
Church.  He  bears  the  same  relation  to  ecclesiastical  historiography 
that  Herodotus  does  to  secular,  and  has  been  fitly  called  the  ''  father 
of  Church  history."  His  History  of  the  Church,  in  ten  books,  ex- 
tends from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  324.  The  Emperor  Gon- 
stantine,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the 

I  *tiTOfivfifuiTa  ruv  kKkhfaiaaTucav  irpd^euv^  5  vols.  The  fragments  of  his  work^- 
all  that  is  preeerred— have  heen  gathered  by  Bonth,  i.,  1S9,  ff.,  and  QaUandi, 
ii,  09.  For  a  translation  of  these  fragments,  see  Ante-Nioene  Fathen,  Chr. 
Lit.  ed.,  vol.  ylii,  pp.  768-65. 
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political  and  ecclesiastical  archiyes  of  the  empire.  In  addition, 
Ensebins,  besideB  making  copions  nse  of  the  gospels,  did  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  material  from  the  apocryphal  writings,  tra- 
ditions, and  aU  other  ayailable  sources.*  He  even  incorporated 
without  change  much  of  the  legendary  matter  of  Hegesippus. 
He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Gonstantine,  which  has  a  measure  of 
historical  value,  but  is  too  laudatory  to  be  accepted  without  qualifi- 
cation. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  island  of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work 
against  the  prevailing  heresies,  which  possesses  value  as  a  record  of 
the  contemporary  opposition  to  Christianity.  Philip  Sidetes,  in 
Pamphylia,  wrote  a  superficial  and  ill-arranged  history  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Then  came  Philostorgius,  the  xpiphant 
Eunomian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  period  A.  D.  300-  aho  other 
423,  with  the  purpose  of  proving  thkt  Arianism  was  ^*"*^' 
none  other  than  original  Christianity.  The  works  of  both  these 
authors  have  been  lost,  and  without  any  appreciable  detriment  to 
historical  literature.* 

In  the  fifth  century  we  meet  with  the  first  real  successors  of 
Eusebius — Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius.  Socrates 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Eusebius,  extending  it  to 
the  year  439;  Sozomen  gave  a  narrative  of  the  same  sucobssors 
period,  but  with  the  introduction  of  much  irrelevant  ®'  kusebius. 
matter;  Theodoret,  of  Mesopotamia,  continued  the  history  of 
Eusebius  to  the  year  518;  and  Evagrius,  of  Antioch,  continued  the 
works  of  his  immediate  predecessors  down  to  694.  The  work  of 
the  Greek  historians,  as  a  body,  was  conducted  amid  great  difficul- 
ties. As  soon  as  Christianity  became  tolerated  and  was  made  the 
religion  of  the  State,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  facilities  for  inde- 
pendent inquiry  were  multiplied.  But  there  was  a  constant  danger 
of  exaggerating  the  traditional  and  marvelous  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  histories  of  these  writers  were  written 
near  the  scene  of  the  events  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  first  cen- 
ters of  Christian  thought,  and  hence  there  is  a  strong  general  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  main  body  of  their  narratives.  After 
making  all  just  allowance  for  the  apocryphal  material  which  they 

'  FlQgge,  Yenaoh  einer  Geeohiohte  d.  theolog.  Wiflsensohaften,  part  ii,  pp. 
831,  if.  The  best  work  on  Eneebixui  is  the  translation  by  Prof.  McGiffert,  with 
eopioos  notes  (N.  T.,  1800),  a  magnlflcent  monument  to  American  learning.  It 
is  lioh  in  materials  for  Ohnroh  history.  The  most  oonyenient  edition  of  the 
text  fdr  the  student  is  that  by  Bright  (text  by  Barton),  Lond.,  2d  ed.,  1882. 

'  Fhotiiis  has  preserved  a  part  of  Fhilostorgins,  and  these  extracts  have  been 
translated  in  Bohn's  SoKomen. 
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may  have  gubeidized,  there  must  still  remain  a  large  measure  of 
poeitiye  history. 

2.  The  early  Latin  historians.  These  men,  far  remoTed  from 
the  Eastern  theater  of  religions  activity,  rendered  bat  little  senrice 
to  the  early  historiography  of  the  Gharch.  The  Boman  was 
always  a  borrower  from  the  Greek.  His  best  philosophy  was  only 
an  Italian  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Stoa.  His  drama  was  merely 
the  thin  disguise  of  the  masterpieces  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  In  the  first  Boman  historians  of  the  Church  there  was 
the  same  dependence  upon  the  first  group  of  Oreek  historians. 
There  was  no  claim  to  original  investigation.  Bufinus,  of  Aquileia, 
RUFUfusAHD  writiug  about  the  year  400,  translated  and  modified 
«*««•  the  history  of  Eusebius,  bringing  it  down  to  A.  D. 

395.  Had  he  confined  his  labors  to  a  translation,  he  would  have  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  Christians  of  the  West  who  spoke  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  he  made  so  many  alterations  and  additions,  and 
yet  without  sufficient  ground,  that  his  work  possesses  but  little 
value.  Jerome  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
which  possesses  value  because  of  its  preserving  from  oblivion  the 
names  and  writings  of  many  writers  of  the  earliest  period.' 

Sulpicius  Severus,  of  Oaul,  wrote  in  403  his  Sacred  History,  ex- 
tending from  the  creation  to  A.  D.  400.'  It  is  only  a  summary  of 
the  better  parts  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  style  is, 
however,  close  and  attractive,  and  has  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  Christian  Sallust.  Of  more  importance  is  the  De  Viris  Ulus- 
tribus  by  Gennadios,  of  Marseilles  (d.  circ.  518),  a  continuation  of 
the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  It  is  impartial,  and  based  on  extensive 
research.*  Paul  Orosius  wrote  his  Seven  Books  of  History  against 
LAnGBTHn-  the  Heathen  in  417,  a  work  of  too  much  apologetical 
■aSt  WMT-  character  to  be  of  value  as  a  reliable  history.*  Cassio- 
■RN  CHUBCH.  dorus,  once  a  Boman  statesman  in  Ostrogothic  service, 
wrote  a  Tripartite  History,*  which  was  a  condensation  of  the  con- 
tinuations  of  Eusebius.  It  was  the  best  work  on  Church  history 
produced  by  the  early  Western  Church,  and  served  as  its  text-book 
during  the  whole  mediaeval  period. 

'  Ofttalogofl  TiroTom  iUxutrinin  siye  scripioram  eooleeiasiicoram ;  best  ed., 
Villaraiy  Verona,  1784-42 ;  trans,  by  E.  0.  BiohardBon,  N.  Y.,  1892. 

s  Chronica ;  best  ed.,  Halm.,  Vienna,  1866. 

*In  lOgne,  Pat.  Lat.  lyiu ;  trans,  by  Bichazdson,  N.  T.,  1892. 

^Beet  ed.,  Zangemeister  in  Corp.  Scrip.  Eocl.  Lat.,  Vienna,  1882.  For 
King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  translation  with  English  version,  see  Pttoli,  life 
of  King  Alfred,  Lond.,  1853.    Oroslns  was  mnch  nsed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

^Historia  Tripartita.  In  Migne,  vols.  Ixiz,  Izz.  His  most  important  book  is 
his  Letters,  rich  in  historical  material  (trans,  by  Hodgldn,  Oxford,  1886). 
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3.  Historianfi  of  the  Mediadyal  period.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  a  general  stagnation  in  historical  studies*  The  Greek 
Church  had  been  largely  consumed  by  internal  controversy^  and  its 
territory  was  reduced  by  the  conquests  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
best  historical  works  of  the  Latin  Church  were  chiefly  monographs 
on  the  missionary  fields.  Nicephorus  Callistus,  a  hbbtoriahb  of 
preacher  of  Constantinople^  wrote,  in  the  early  part  thiiabtkrii 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  History  of  the  Church  *='=^'^*<^- 
from  the  Time  of  Christ  to  the  year  610.  A  portion  of  his  work, 
fiyo  out  of  twenty-three  books  of  which  it  consisted,  has  been  lost.' 
He  made  full  use  of  his  predecessors,  and,  being  probably  a  monk 
connected  with  St.  Sophia,  enjoyed  the  full  privilege  of  the  great 
library  of  the  church.  The  historical  work  of  Eutychius,  of  Alexan- 
dria, written  in  Arabic  about  the  year  950,  and  describing  the  time 
from  the  creation  to  the  year  940,  possesses  value  only  because  of  some 
confused  memoranda  descriptive  of  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  Byzantine  historians'  wrote  at  intervals  during  a  period  of 
one  thousand  years,  from  500  to  1500.  Their  works  are  of  chief 
value  in  civil  history,  but,  incidentally,  they  throw  im-  BTZiLMnNB 
portant  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  hmtowahb. 
the  government.  The  best  of  their  productions  is  the  Paschal 
Chronicle.'  It  covers  the  period  from  the  creation  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  or  A.  D.  630.  It 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  two  authors  (some  say  of  three),  neither  of 
whom  is  now  known,  one  writing  of  the  period  to  the  year  354,  and 
the  other  completing  the  history. 

The  Latin  Church,  although  much  farther  developed,  and  with 
less  opposition  than  the  Greek,  was  nearly  as  unproductive  of 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  Greek.  Society  was  unsettled.  There 
were  constant  migrations  and  consuming  wars,  while  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  there  was  a  great  decline  of  spiritual  life  and 
theological  development.  There  were  annalists  of  secular  affairs, 
but  they  usually  wrote  in  the  interest  of  the  ruler  or  conqueror, 
and  their  chronicles  are  of  little  value  toward  understanding  the 
actual  history  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  The  Pontifical  Book  *  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  popes  down  to  the  death  of  Stephen  VI, 

1  The  only  copy  of  the  remaining  eighteen  bookB  was  f  onnd  in  a  single  mann- 
■eript  In  the  Vienna  Library.  It  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Ant- 
werp, 1560 ;  Paris,  1602  and  1578 ;  in  Frankfort,  1688  and  1618.  The  Greek 
text,  edited  by  Fronto  Daoaras,  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1680. 

'Scriptores  Historic  Byzantins.  Beet  ed.  Berlin,  1828-66,  48  vols.  See 
Enoyo.  Brit,  9th  ed.,  art.  **  Byzantine  Historians/' 

'Chromioon  Paschale. 

«  Liber  Pontiiioalis,  ed.  Bosnus.    ICayenoe,  1602. 
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A.  D.  891.  The  librarian  Anastasius  was  for  a  long  time  supposed 

HI8T0RIAOT  ow  ^^  ^^^  suthor,  but  it  has  been  recently  proved  that 

THB  LATIN  the  biogTaphies  of  the  last  popes  are  the  only  product 

CHURCH.  ^£  jjjg  p^jj  1    rpjjjg  ^^j^]^  possesses  value  both  as  a  papal 

and  general  Church  history  of  the  period  treated  by  it.  The  best 
general  Church  history  produced  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
Historical  Summary,'  by  the  Archbishop  Antonine,  of  Florence, 
which  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1459.  Of  other  works 
in  Church  history  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  The  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Bishop  Haymo/  of  Halberstadt,  about  853  ;  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  abbot  Odericus  Vitalis/  of  l^ormandyy 
about  1150 ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bartholomew/  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Lucca,  about  1300. 

The  special  or  national  ecclesiastical  historians  are  of  chief  value 
during  the  medisBval  period.  The  best  of  these  were  the  Church 
History  of  the  Franks,  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  died  in  694,*  and 
the  Church  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  People,  by  the  Venerable 
Bede,'  who  died  in  735.  The  History  of  the  Lombards,  by  Paul 
Diaconus,'  was  only  a  civil  history,  but  it  possesses  value  beoEiuse  it 
stands  nearly  alone  as  an  authority  on  the  ecclesiastical  condition 
SPECIAL  MEDi-  ^'  ^^**  pcoplc.  Tho  author  wrote  his  history  to  the  year 
^VAL  CHURCH  773,  but  It  was  continued  by  Erchempertus  to  889. 
HISTORIANS,  ^dam  of  Bremen,*  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
wrote  a  Church  history  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
which,  incidentally,  embraced  a  description  of  ecclesiastical  progress 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  preser- 
vation of  original  documents  bearing  on  the  evangelization  of 
Northern  Europe.  Albert  Krantz,  who  died  in  1517,  wrote  a 
Church  history  of  Northern  Germany.     It  related  chiefly  to  Ham- 

1  Hefele,  Tubinger  theolog.    Qnartalaschrift,  1845,  pp.  180  fF. 

^  Somma  Historialis.     Latest  ed.  in  Opera.     Florence,  1741,  8  toIb. 

*  In  Migne.  Pat.  Lat.  oxyi-cxTiii.  Haymo  denied  that  Peter  founded  the 
Boman  Chnrch,  and  in  other  respects  anticipated  a  freer  age. 

«  Best  ed.,  by  A.  le  Preroet.  Paris,  1888-55,  5  toIs.  Eng.  trans,  by  Forester, 
in  Bohn's  Library.  Lond.,  1853-56, 4  Yols.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  In  Moratori,  Benun  Italicaram  Scriptores,  XI,  741-750.  The  first  attempt 
made  in  the  West  to  write  a  distinotiyely  Chnrch  history. 

*  Best  ed.  in  Opera,  by  Amdt  and  Kmsoh.    Hanorer,  1888. 

^  Best  ed.,  by  Uayor  and  Lnmby,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  18d2.  Best  trans,  by 
Giles,  with  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1847 ;  and  by  Qidley.  Lond. 
1870. 

^In  Migne.  Pat.  Lat.  xct,  cols.  418-1710.  Ger.  trans,  by  Ton  Sproner. 
Hamb.,  1888. 

'  Best  ed.  in  Pertz,  Monnmenta  Ger.  (ed.  by  Lappenberg). 
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burg,  Bremen,  Westphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony/  Among  fche  secu- 
lar annalists  whose  labors  have  aided  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Begins,  of  the  ninth  century;  Hermann  and  Lambert,  of  the 
eleyenth ;  Otto  and  Siegbert,  of  the  twelfth ;  and  Matthew,  of 
Paris,  of  the  thirteenth.' 

4.  Historians  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Until  the  Oer- 
man  reformers  appeared  Gharch  history  had  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  legend  and  fact,  and  no  one  had  possessed  independence 
enough  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  receiyed  histories  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  sifting.  But  when  the  Reformation  became 
established  the  attention  of  Oerman  Protestant  thinkers  was  di- 
rected toward  the  regeneration  of  this  department  of  ^^^  pkotm- 
theology.  In  the  revival  of  classic  learning  in  Italy,  tamt  church 
which  had  extended  to  France  and  Germany,  historical  historians. 
studies  had  shared  largely.  But  the  history  of  the  Church  was  too 
distinctively  theological  to  receive  a  decided  impulse  from  human- 
ism. In  &ct,  humanism  was  skeptical  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
ecclesiastical  thought  and  life.  It  was  a  purely  literary  movement, 
but,  undesignedly,  it  had  a  direct  bearing  on  sacred  subjects. 

It  was  seen  by  the  reformers,  and  particularly  by  Melanchthon, 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  would  need  to  be  entirely  rewritten  ; 
and  that  unless  the  existing  theology  were  made  to  give  up  a  large 
measure  of  its  fanciful  annals,  the  theological  reform  would  be  but 
half  achieved.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  (in  large 
measure  fulfilled)  for  a  complete  history  of  the  Church,  It  bore 
the  title  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.  Matthias  Flacius,  a  pastor 
of  Magdeburg,  organized  the  work.  He  gathered  able  colaborers 
about  him,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Wigand,  Judex,  ^^jj  ^aode- 
Faber,  Corvinus,  and  Holzhuter.  The  work  was  in  burgcentu- 
thirteen  folio  volumes,  each  volume  being  devoted  to  *'*^' 
a  century,  and  each  century  divided  into  sixteen  subdivisions.  The 
Magdeburg  Centuries,  although  based  on  the  unphilosophical  and 

'  Erantz's  HiBtories  have  not  as  yet  been  reprinted.  Thej  are  written  in  a 
free  spirit,  and  were  put  on  the  Index  by  Clement  Yin. 

'  Moat  of  the  ohroniclea  and  biographies  of  this  period  are  to  be  f  onnd  in  the 
ooUected  works.  A  survey  of  them  is  contained  in  Freher,  Directoiinm  his- 
torioomm  medii  xxytiasimnm  eevi,  post  Freherom,  et  iteratas  Eoeleri  ooraa  reo. 
et  amend,  et  aoxit  Hambergems.  Qottingen,  1772.  Compare  also  Rossler,  De 
annalinm  medii  levi  yaria  oonditione.  Tubingen,  1788 ;  von  Ranmer,  Handbnch 
merkwurd.  SteUen  ans  den  lateinisohen  Gesohichtsohreibem  des  UittelcJters. 
Breslaa,  1818 ;  and  Loohner,  Das  denteohe  Mittelalter  in  den  wesent.  Zengniasen 
seiner  geaohiohtL  ITrkonden.    Nuremb.,  1848. 
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nnnatoral  principle  of  the  centarial  diyifiion  of  periods^  produced  a 
literary  reyolution  in  the  Church  second  only  to  the  one  wrought 
by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  the  field  of  doctrinal  theology.  It 
proved  a  powerful  agent  in  exposing  the  errors  into  which  Roman 
Catholic  historians  had  fallen^  and  gained  a  literary  recognition  for 
the  new  Protestantism  in  circles  hitherto  untouched.^ 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  suddenly  thrown  on  the  def  en- 
siye,  and  in  a  direction  entirely  unanticipated  by  it.  The  work 
produced  consternation  in  every  European  country  that  had  not  be- 
come Protestant,  and  even  in  Rome  itself.  The  effect  was  an  up- 
heayal  of  all  the  historical  records  of  Romanism.  It  was  the  suc- 
cessful appeal  of  Protestantism  to  history  as  a  justification  of  its 
right  to  existence.  As  an  antidote  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuries, 
BABOHius.  Caesar  Baronius,  of  Rome,  published  his  Ecclesiastical 
Annals.  All  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  were  placed  at  his  disposition.  His  work  occupied 
thirty  years  in  composition,  consisted  of  twelve  Yolumes,  and  was 
nineteen  years  in  process  of  publication  in  Rome  (1588-1607).*  The 
time  treated  by  Baronius  was  twelve  centuries,  or  down  to  1198. 
His  work  is  a  great  achievement.  But,  while  reproducing  many  of 
the  traditions  of  the  early  histories,  it  passed  over  some  of  the  more 
ridiculous  in  silence,  and  thus  surrendered  them.  As  a  literary 
work,  in  all  the  essentials  of  historical  accuracy,  research,  vigor, 
and  symmetry  of  construction,  it  fell  far  below  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies. The  work  of  Baronius  was  continued,  at  different  times, 
by  Raynaldi,  Laderchi,  and  Theiner.  Less  important  are  the  con- 
tinuations of  Bzovius,  Spondanus,  and  Rinal.  So  far  as  a  Protes- 
tant reply  was  needed,  the  task  was  performed  by  Casaubon,  in 
1614,  and  by  Spanheim,  in  1687. 

5.  Protestant  Church  historians.  The  example  of  the  Magde- 
burg Centuries  proved  the  ability  of  Protestantism  for  thorough 

*  The  whole  tiile  of  the  Magdeboig  CentnrieB  was :  Eoolesiafltics  historia, 
integram  eoclesiffi  oath,  ideam  complectena,  etc.,  congesta  per  aliqnot  stadioaoa 
et  pioe  Tiroe  in  nrbe  Magdeborgica.  BasU. ,  1560-74.  Wigand  wrote  a  continu- 
ation—the fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centoriee— which  was  nerer 
printed.  Lncins,  in  1624,  and  Semler,  in  1757  and  foUowing  yean,  also  pub- 
lished contributions,  each  in  six  Tolumes.  Luc.  CHdander  published  an  ex- 
tract of  the  Magdeburg  Oenturies  in  eight  Tolumes,  Tubingen,  1682,  and  later. 
Cf .  Eurtz,  Handb.  d.  allgem.  Kirchengesohichte,  pp.  16, 16. 

<  Best  ed.  by  A.  Theiner,  Bar-le-duo  and  Paris,  1864-88,  87  toIs.  This  con- 
tains the  continuations  of  Baynaldi,  Laderchi,  and  Theiner.  The  corrections  of 
Pagi  (Critica  hist.-<shron.  in  Annales  Baronii,  Paris,  ie8»-1706,  4  vols,  fol.)  are 
appended  as  footnotes  in  the  splendid  edition  of  Baronius  by  MansL  Lucca, 
1788-69,  88  toIs. 
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historical  research.     The  historical  spirit  has  from  that  heginning 
distinguished  every  Protestant  period  and  all  Protestant  countries. 
"  Before  the  Reformation/^  says  SchaflE,  ''  the  historian  tranbtoriia- 
was,  so  to  speak^  of  one  growth  with  his  subject.     Now  ^ov  of  hu- 
he  rose  by  reflection  above  it,  and  instead  of  at  once  BYTHERsroR- 
receiying  on  authority  everything  Catholic  as  true,  and  "^™»- 
condemning  everything  not  Catholic  as  false,  he  began  to  subject 
the  whole  development  of  the  Church  itself  to  critical  examination, 
judging  it  without  regard  to  papal  decrees  according  to  the  word 
of  God  and  common  reason.^' ' 

In  Protestant  ecclesiastical  historiography  we  observe  the  follow- 
ing departments : 

(1.)  The  Confessional  and  Orthodox.  Here,  as  in  the  three'  suc- 
ceeding departments,  Germany  has  made  the  most  important  con- 
tributions. First  in  order  after  Flaccius,  and  first  in  the  line  of 
Church  historians  of  the  Reformed  Church,  stands  Hettinger,  the 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  the  New  Testa-  confisbional 
ment.  It  was  completed  in  1667,  and  treats  the  history  historujw. 
of  the  Church  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Spanheim,  of  Hol- 
land, wrote  a  Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  History  which  extends 
over  about  the  same  period,  and  was  published  in  1689.  The  most 
of  the  historiography  of  this  period  had  a  strongly  confessional 
tendency,  for  it  was  the  time  of  sharp  antagonism  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.  The  works  of  Chemnitz,  Gerhard, 
and  Quenstedt  are  fair  illustrations  of  a  large  class  of  doctriniJ 
theologians  who  made  ample  but  not  always  legitimate  use  of  his- 
tory in  defense  of  their  confessional  position. 

(2.)  The  Pietistic  historians.  Pietism  marks  the  (German  theo- 
logicfd  boundary  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  the  modem 
Church.  Spener,  its  founder,  protested  against  the  exhausting 
controversies,  and  contended  for  a  return  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Scriptures.  With  his  death  pietism  passed  out  of  its  calmest 
and  purest  period.  The  first  and  only  great  pietistic  historian  was 
Gottfried  Arnold,  the  author  of  the  ImpartiiJ  History  Gonran3> 
of  the  Church  and  Heretics  (1699).  It  treated  the  arhold. 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  year  1688. 
His  purpose  was  altogether  new  in  ecclesiastical  historiography. 
He  aimed  to  show  that  not  only  was  Roman  Catholicism  corrupt, 
but  that  rigid  sectarians  in  all  periods  had  violated  the  essential 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  pure  piety,  in  whatever  form,  was 
the  necessary  savor  which  had  preserved  the  Church  from  utter 
*  History  of  the  Apostolio  Churoh,  p.  68. 
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ruin.  He  gave  all  possible  credit  to  Bchiematics  in  all  periods,  and 
commended  them  for  haying  saved  the  Ghorch  from  destmc- 
tion.  Not  doctrinal  correctness,  but  moral  purpose  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  was  with  him  the  great  criterion  of  excellence  and 
service.  Spener  heartily  disapproved  of  it,  though  the  Pietists,  as 
a  class,  indorsed  it.  Its  thorough  independence  of  confessional 
restraints,  its  recognition  of  the  overlooked  and  despised  characters 
in  history,  and  its  charity  toward  those  who  had  been  branded  as 
heretics  and  died  by  violence  or  in  exile,  constituted  it  a  transi- 
tional work  from  the  old  and  narrow  and  rigid  modes  of  historical 
interpretation  to  the  new  and  more  liberal  judgment  which  has 
ever  since  prevailed  in  Germany.  ''No  historical  work,'*  says 
Baur,  ''  has  ever  borne  more  decidedly  than  Arnold's  the  subjective 
impress  of  the  author's  spirit."* 

(3.)  The  Rationalistic  historians.  Ecclesiastical  history  follows 
in  the  order  of  theological  changes.  Pietism  was  succeeded  in 
Germany  by  rationalism.  The  rationalistic  mode  of  treating  the 
history  of  the  Church  was  a  part  of  the  general  reaction  which 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sender 
was  the  first  historian  who  represented  the  tendency. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  bring  rationalism  out  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  entire 
domain  of  theology.  His  principal  historical  works  were  his  Select 
Chapters  of  Church  History,  1767,  and  his  Historical  Commentary 
on  the  Ancient  State  of  Christianity,  1771.  Sender  had  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  Church  as  an  organic  unity,  but  regarded 
it  as  the  theater  for  the  play  of  individual  afiinities.  Christ  gave 
to  his  disciples  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  shows  how  this  has  been  freely  and  properly  exercised, 
and  that  the  true  and  the  good  can  be  perceived  here  in  better  form 
than  in  public  religion.  There  is  nothing  permanent  and  steady  in 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Church  in  its  organic  form  has  been 
of  less  service  than  in  its  disjointed  and  individual  relations.  The 
ocean  is  good,  but  its  drops  are  better.  The  Church  is  an  agglom- 
eration of  individuals,  each  having  his  complete  vitality  and  inde- 
pendence. We  here  see  the  fundamental  thought  of  Semler's  entire 
theology — ^the  right  of  the  individual. 

Henke,  in  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church,*  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  historian  of  the  rationalistic  school.  He 
wrote  in  a  sarcastic  spirit,  and  charged  a  large  measure  of  the  errors 

1  Die  Epochen  der  kirohl.  Geschiohtsohreibimg,  p.  106.  Leipz.,  1853.  Baur 
gives  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  this  remarkable  work  on  pp.  85-107.  Beat  ed., 
Schaffhansen,  foL,  1740-42,  3  vols.  '  0  vols.,  1788-1806. 
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of  the  Church  to  the  despotism   of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
restraints.    His  work  was  edited  and  continued  by  Vater.       hink. 
In  the  works  of  Schmidt '  and  Danz '  we  observe  rather       bchmidt, 
an  indifference  to  the  spiritual  element  in  history  than       ^^^^ 
a  jXMitiye  rationalism. 

Crossing  the  channel  we  find  the  last  of  the  race  of  English  deists 
busily  engaged  in  writing  history^  and^  whenever  they  could^  elimi- 
nating from  general  history  the  positive  Christian  element.  Hume's 
History  of  England  (1754-62)  is  tinged  with  a  bitter  Toryism 
throughout,  a  one-sided  record  of  the  rise  and  growth  n^,  ^^d 
of  the  English  people  and  their  government.  Gibbon's  gibbon. 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1776-88), 
]>erhap6  the  greatest  historical  work  ever  written,  though  somewhat 
hostile  in  spirit  to  the  Church,  is  invaluable  for  its  marshaling  of 
facts,  and  for  its  free,  broad,  masterly  treatment  of  the  whole  his- 
torical movement  from  the  third  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth. Later  researches  have  corrected  Oibbon  in  but  few  par- 
ticulars, and  this  wonderful  monument  of  patient  industry  remains 
to  this  day  as  much  an  authority  as  ever.*  Priestley  wrote,  in  the 
full  rationalistic  spirit,  a  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity 
(1782),*  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  history  of  the 
Church  was  fundamentally  a  departure  from  the  spirit,  practice,  and 
commands  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Priestley,  however,  will  be  less 
known  to  posterity  as  an  historian  than  as  the  discoverer  of  oxygen. 

(4.)  The  Libend  Orthodox.  Mosheim  was  the  founder  of  the 
modem  scientific  method  of  ecclesiastical  historiography.  He  still 
adhered  to  the  fanciful  centurial  division  of  Flaccius,  but  was  pains- 
taking and  accurate,  and  dealt  justly  with  all  characteins  and  periods. 
He  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  while  he  wrote  in  faultless 
Latin  he  was  not  less  thorough  in  his  researches  or  less  judicious  in 
his  management  of  materials.  His  Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
the  Church  was  issued  in  1743,  and  his  Commentary  on  moshkim  and 
Christian  Affairs  anterior  to  Constantine  in  1753.  His  schroeckh. 
masterpiece  was  his  Institutes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Church  His- 
tory, published  in  1755.  It  was  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
(German  with  additions  and  continuation  by  Von  Einem,  and  issued 
in  1769.  This  work  has  passed  through  many  editions  and  into 
the  leading  modem  languages,  and  in  a  more  or  less  disguised  form 

'Haadlmoh  der  ohristl.  EirchengeBohiohte.  GieBsen,  1801,  and  later;  oon- 
tliraed  hy  Bottberg.  Schmidt  anticipated  Gieeeler  in  qnotations  from  the 
•oaroes,  etc. 

'  Lebrlmch  der  ohrifltL  Eirchengeeohichte.  Jena,  1817--26. 

*  B«8t  ed.  bj  Smith,  with  notes  by  Quizot,  Wenck,  and  Mihnan,  K.  Y. ,  1880, 
0T<ds.  Late0ted.b7BaT7,Tol.i,Lond.aadN.T.,1896.     'Bested., Lond.,  1871. 
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has  long  been  the  basis  for  text-books  in  Ohnrch  history  in  most 
Protestant  countries.  It  has  been  completely  superseded  in  Qer- 
many  by  works  of  more  modem  character,  but  still  holds  a  place 
in  Great  Britain.^  Schroeckh's  Christian  Church  History  is  the 
largest  work  in  its  department  in  the  whole  field  of  German  theol- 
ogy. It  appeared  in  forty-fiye  yolumes,  beginning  in  1768  and  con- 
cluding in  1810.  The  last  ten  Yolumes  are  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  Tzschirner.  We  find  in  it  avast  mass  of  important  matter^  with 
but  little  attempt  at  scientific  classification.  Schroeckh  was  the 
disciple  of  Moeheim,  and  his  work  is  fair,  sound  in  the  main,  and 
still  indispensable.  Planck  was  a  rigid  defender  of  orthodoxy. 
His  History  of  the  Rise,  Changes,  and  Deyelopment  of  Protestant 
Doctrine  appeared  in  1791,  and  was  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  doctrinal  history  during  the  eighteenth  century.  St&udlin 
wrote  seyeral  important  monographs,  his  Uniyersal  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  being  especially  valuable  as  a  compendium  of 
facts.  The  Text-book  of  Church  History  by  Gieeeler,  one  of  the 
best  fruits  of  this  school,  is  a  dry  recital  of  facts  in  a  thoroughly 
critical  and  impartial  spirit.  It  is  invaluable  for  its  study  of  the 
sources,  many  of  which  are  largely  quoted,  or  transferred  bodily 
at  the  foot  of  the  text.  This  makes  Gieseler's  work  unique.*  Hase 
has  written  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  a  moderately 
rationalistic  spirit.  It  is  an  artistic  presentation,  bright,  with 
many  original  and  pregnant  characterizations.' 

'  I  remember  tluit  onoe  when  lisiening  to  a  leotore  by  Tholnok,  in  Hftlle, 
that  yeteran  teacher  smiled  with  eyident  composure  as  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Moeheim's  History  was  stiU  used  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford.  John  Wesley 
published  an  abridgment  of  Mosheim,  and  an  Anglican  defgyman  performed 
the  same  sendee.  This  latter  work  was  made  the  basis  of  a  Chnrch  history  by 
Bater,  published  in  New  York,  which  first  appeared  as  the  work  of  a  firm  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Bnter^s  Qregory's  Moeheim's  Chnrch  History.  That  work  in 
time  lost  its  partnership  and  finally  appeared  as  Rater's  Chnich  History.  But 
Mosheim  can  be  seen  on  every  page  of  the  poor  plagiarism.  There  have  been 
many  editions  in  English  of  Mosheim's  Institutes.  The  best  is  by  Stabbs, 
Lond.,  1862.  That  by  Mordock,  new  ed.,  K.  Y.,  1874,  8  toIs.,  is  enriched  by 
the  copious  notes  of  that  industrious  Andoyer  scholar,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  science  of  Church  History  in  America.  The  other  editions  are  of  little 
Talue.  The  Commentary  on  pre-Constantine  Affairs,  also  by  Murdock,  K.  Y., 
1858,  8  Tols.,  is  fall  of  learning  and  acute  disquisitions. 

*  The  American  edition  of  Gieeeler,  by  the  lato  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.D. 
(N.  Y.,  1856-80,  5  toIs.),  is  yery  superior  to  either  the  original  G^erman  or 
Scoteh  edition,  because  of  the  copious  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  a  model 
of  judicious  editing. 

*  The  7th  ed.  was  translated  by  Blxmienthal  and  Wing,  N.Y.,  1865.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  last  edition  is  a  desideratum. 
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(5.)  The  German  Mediatory  School.  Out  of  the  conflicts  of 
German  theology  on  the  reepective  claims  of  faith  and  science 
there  arose  the  Mediatory  School,  which  sought  to  rec-  schluxs- 
oncile  the  two.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  own  refaark-  machxr. 
able  personality  and  labors,  constitutes  the  transition  from  the  cold 
rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  scientific  eyangelical 
theology  of  the  nineteenth. 

Neander  was  the  first  German  theologian  who  stood  fairly  on  the 
poeitiye  side.  He  spent  his  best  efforts  in  historical  studies.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  Church  in  its  genetic  stage,  and  no  man  of 
any  age  has  equaled  him  tn  ability  to  penetrate  its  mys- 
teries, separate  the  true  from  the  false,  discoyer  the 
pure  and  worthy  in  our  common  Christianity,  and  clothe  the  life 
of  the  Church  in  yigorous  and  sympathetic  language.  His  purpose 
was :  "  To  exhibit  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  liying 
witness  of  the  diyine  power  of  Christianity ;  as  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian experience ;  ayoice,  sounding  through  the  ages,  of  instruction, 
of  doctrine,  and  of  reproof  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  listen. '' 
He  belieyed  that  the  force  and  significance  of  the  Church  lay 
in  its  indiyidual  life  rather  than  in  its  uniyersal  character.  His 
monographs  on  Julian,  the  Gnostics,  TertuUian,  Chrysostom, 
and  Bernard  indicated  his  emphasis  on  the  yalue  of  the  spir- 
itually illuminated  indiyidual  as  a  factor  in  the  deyelopment 
of  the  Church.  His  great  work,  for  which  all  his  preyious 
works  were  only  a  preparation,  bears  the  title  of  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.'  It  was  well  said  at  his 
graye,  ''The  last  of  the  Church  fathers  has  gone.*'  His  thirty- 
seyen  years  as  professor  in  Berlin,  his  gentle  and  loying  spirit  and 
childlike  faith,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  lectured  and  wrote 
on  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  his  profound  learning  had  the 
effect  of  imparting  and  enkindling  an  unparalleled  interest  in  his- 
torical studies. 

The  best  writers  in  historical  theology  who  haye  appeared  in 
Germany  during  the  last  three  decades  belong  to  the       nxambik's 
school  of  Neander.    Hagenbach  deliyered  his  History       school. 
of   the    Church    in    the    form    of   lectures    to    his  students   in 

1  Preface  to  first  edition  of  General  History  of  ChriBtian  Beligion  and  Chnroh, 
ToL  i,  p.  6. 

<  Trans,  bj  Torrey,  Boat.,  12th  ed.,  1881,  5  toIs.  and  Index  toL  The  history 
extends  to  1480.  Neander's  Hist,  of  Bogimas,  ed.  by  Jaoobi,  and  his  Hist, 
of  the  FUnting  and  Training  of  the  Chnroh— both  invalnable  works— are  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  Standard  Library.  See  Sohafl,  Angostine,  Melanohthon,  and 
Keander,  N.  Y.,  1886. 
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Baale^  and  excels  in  freedom^  clearness,  and  beauty  of  diction  J 
Kurtz  has  written  an  excellent  History  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  too 
encyclopedic  to  be  attractive  and  inspiring.'  The  Manual  of 
Church  History  by  Guericke  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  history 
of  the  Church  with  a  history  of  doctrine.*  Niedner,  the  succesBor 
of  Neander  at  Berlin,  and  Semisch,  the  successor  of  Niedner,  haye 
each  written  in  the  spirit  of  their  master,  !N'eander.* 

The  whole  field  of  historical  theology  has  been  worked  oyer  in 
recent  years  in  Germany  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  A  new 
HARNACK  AND  spiHt  camc  in  with  Hamack,  the  disciple  of  Ritschl, 
OTHERS.  a  successor  of  Neander  in  Berlin  University.     With  a 

clear  view  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  force,  and  yet  with  a 
minimizing  of  miraculous  details,  Hamack  has  subjected  the  early 
literature  to  a  penetrating  criticism,  and  has  given  a  fresh  view  of 
the  growth  of  doctrine  in  his  Dogma-History.* 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toriography of  the  German  theologians  in  the  most  recent  years.  It 
is  impossible,  in  brief  space,  to  individualize  them.  Zahn  has  made 
some  fresh  studies  of  great  importance.  The  Zeitschrif t  fflr  His- 
torische  Theologie,  the  Zeitschrift  far  Kirchengeschichte,  SybeFs 
Historische  Zeitschrift,  and  the  numerous  other  scientific  journals 
of  theology  and  history  have  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
this  study  in  Germany.  The  historical  articles  in  the  new  edition 
of  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia,  edited  by  Herzog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck,  are 
exhaustive  discussions  giving  the  recent  views. 

(6.)  The  Tubingen  historians.  This  group  of  historians  of  the 
Church  is  of  combined  rationalistic  and  pantheistic  spirit.  Ferdi- 
nand Christian  Baur,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  was 
its  chief  representative.  He  carried  into  the  domain  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Hegelian 

1  Best  ed.,  bj  Nippold,  Leipz.,  1885-87.  Trana.  in  part  in  Hist,  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  Edinb.,  1878,  2  toIb.;  and  Hist,  of  the  Chnroh  in  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries,  trans,  by  Hnrst,  N.  Y.,  1860,  2  vols.  Best  ed.  of  Hagenbaoh, 
Hist,  of  Doctrine,  by  Benrath,  1888,  trans.,  Edinb.,  1880,  3  vols. 

*  All  previous  translations  are  superseded  by  Uacpherson's  from  the  0th  and 
lOthed., Lond.  and N.Y.,  1800, 8 vols.  SeeCh.  Q.  R.  (Lond.),  zziz,  288;  xxx,  400. 

« The  American  edition,  by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  2  vols.,  Andover,  1857-70,  comes 
only  to  A.  D.  1078. 

*  Lehrbnch  der  christl.  Kirchengeschichte,  last  ed.,  Berl.,  1866.  Niedner 
wrote  a  nnmber  of  works  for  the  exclusive  nse  of  his  students.  Semisch  has 
written  only  monographs. 

*  1886-88,  2  vols.  A  translation  of  Hamaok*s  smaller  work  on  the  same 
subject  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(N.  Y.  and  Lond.,  1804),  and  the  first  volxune  of  a  translation  of  the  large  his- 
tory has  been  published,  1806. 
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pliilosophy  :  the  sabordination  of  the  indiTidaal  to  the  general ; 
the  control  of  all  minds  and  the  ordering  of  all  eyents  by 
what  he  calls  a  rational  world-spirit,  whose  laws  are*^  neces- 
sary and  infallible.  Christianity  is  considered  rather  a  fruit 
of  this  spirit  than  itself  creatiye;  the  servant  rather  than 
the  master.  Baur,  in  his  Paul  the  Apostle  of  a^tm^DTHK 
Jesus  Christ/  makes  the  apostolic  period  his  chief  tuxbihodi 
field  of  attack  upon  the  eyangelical  school.  The  ^"*^*^ 
contention  of  Baur  is  that  early  Christianity  was  composed  of  two 
elements,  Paulinism  and  Petrinism,  and  that  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  was  the  result  of  the  conciliation 
of  this  primitiye  Judaism  and  XJniyersalism.  Later  studies  haye 
shown  that  Baur  greatly  exaggerated  the  antagonism  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements,  and  his  yarious  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  New  Testament  writings  haye  been  reyised.  The 
spiritual  sense  in  him  was  oyershadowed  by  an  intense  intellectual- 
ism,  and  this  unfitted  him  for  weighing  spiritual  phenomena.  But 
his  influence  on  historical  research  has  been  most  profound,  and 
he  first  marked  the  way  along  which  much  fruitful  work  has  been 
done.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Tobingen  school,  which  has  long 
since  had  its  day. 

Strauss,  whose  life  of  Jesus  appeared  in  1835,  applied  destruc- 
tiye  criticism  to  the  Gospel  history.  It  was  the  natural  culmina- 
tion of  the  pantheistic  theology  taught  in  Tflbingen.  grRAuss  and 
Zeller  has  written  in  the  spirit  of  Baur.  Much  of  the  «■"•»• 
Tubingen  yirus  has  passed  into  the  present  German  Protestant  As- 
sociation, whose  center  is  the  Heidelberg  TJniyersity.  This  organ- 
ization proposes  to  do  away  with  all  confessional  restraints,  and  to 
introduce  the  so-called  liberalism  into  eyery  theological  department. 
Schenkel,  in  his  Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed,"  was  the  first  to  de- 
fine a  doctrinal  policy  for  the  new  moyement. 

Nippold,  of  Heidelberg,  later  of  Bern,  now  of  Jena,  has  written 
a  Histoiy  of  the  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from  the 
point  of  yiew  of  the  German  Protestant  Association.  All  the  his- 
tory produced  by  this  school  betrays  a  total  absence  of  appreciation 
of  the  deep  religious  life  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
supernatural  force  whence  it  deriyes  its  origin  and 
spirit.  Bothe,*  when  he  wrote  his  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  Constitution  (1837) »  had  not  exhibited  any  sympathy 
with  this  free-thinking  group.    In  his  last  years,  howeyer,  with  the 

'  Second  ed.,  Leipz.,  1866.  Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1878-76,  3  yols.  See  also 
his  Cfhnrch  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  8d  ed.,  1868.  Eng.  trans., 
Ixmd. ,  1S78-79,  8  yols.       *  American  ed. ,  by  Fnmees,  2  yols.    Bost.,  1866, 
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skeptical  tendency  in  the  other  lecture  rooms  of  Hdddbeig,  and 
depressed  by  serious  domestic  affiction,  he  used  language  at  Yari- 
ance  with  his  earnest  and  evangelical  sermons  deliTeied  at  Bome 
when  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  Embassy^  and  with  his  masterly  Ethioa 
and  Beginnings.  But  the  evidence  is  too  strong  against  his  haT* 
ing  given  any  hearty  support  to  men  of  the  Schenkel  school,  although 
they  used  all  possible  effort  to  get  the  support  of  his  strong  name. 

(7.)  The  Evangelical  historians  of  other  European  countries.  In 
England  very  decided  interest  in  historical  theology  has  beenawak- 
nACTAuur  cned  during  the  last  few  decades.  One  of  the  first 
■cHooL.  effects  of  the  Tractarian  movement  at  Oxford  in  1833, 

under  the  leadership  of  Pnsey,  Keble,  and  John  Henry  Newman, 
was  a  new  interest  in  the  purer  and  better  days  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church.  One  of  the  most  original  of  these  historical 
studies  was  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, which  appeared  in  1845,  shortly  before  his  formal  entrance 
into  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 

The  historical  writings  of  the  English  theologians  were,  however, 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  Tractarian  leaders.  Waddington,  Dean 
of  Durham,  wrote  a  clear  and  concise  History  of  the  Church  (1833), 
WADDIM0T05,  covcrfug  the  ancient  and  medisBval  periods,  and,  later, 
MiLMAir,  AMD*  a  History  of  the  Beformation  on  the  Continent  (1841). 
gTAKLiT.  Milman  has  written  a  Histoiy  of  Christianity,  a  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  and  a  Histoiy  of  the  Jews.'  His  style 
is  attractive,  and  his  Latin  Christianity  especially  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  his  great  scholarship,  libend  views,  and  fine  historical 
sense.  Dean  Stanley  has  excelled  all  the  Church  historians  of 
England  in  the  glow  and  purity  of  his  style  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  material.  His  chief  historical  works  are :  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  His  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  of  less  value.*  James  Cndgie  Sobert- 
son.  Professor  of  Church  History  in  King's  College,  London 
(d.  1882),  wrote  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  tiie  Befor- 
mation.* It  is  a  dry  piece  of  historical  patchwork,  but  it  is  fair, 
written  from  the  sources,  and  is  a  convenient  chronological  work. 

Bobert  Yaughan  (d.  1868)  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  students 
and  discriminating  writers  on  the  origins  of  the  Nonconforming 
Churches.  His  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  Beligious  Parties 
in  England,  and  English  Nonconformity  are  excellent  monographs. 

'  New  and  reviBed  ed.  of  his  historioal  works  was  published  in  15  vols.,  1865- 
67.    Beware  of  earlier  editions. 

*  New  ed.  of  his  works.    Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1892. 

•  New  ed.    Lond.  and  N.  Y. ,  1873-75,  8  vols. 
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Hisson^  the  saintly  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan^  lired  only  long  enough 
to  produce^  in  his  Hours  with  the  Mystics/  the  best  work  ^^  yaughanb 
on  the  history  and  opinions  of  the  Mystics  in  any  Ian-  and  stough- 
gaage.  Stoughton  has  written  a  History  of  Religion  in  '^^' 
England,  extending  from  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (new  and  rev.  ed.,  1881,  6  vols.). 
Perry,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  described  the 
Established  Church  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time. 

Much  Yaluable  information  on  the  ecclesiastical  development  of 
England  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hunt  and  TuUoch,  who 
treat  theology  rather  than  history,  and  of  Green,  who  shows  how 
far  the  progress  of  England  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  religious 
element  in  all  stages  of  her  growth.' 

In  France,  Matter,  a  professor  in  Strasburg  when  Alsace  belonged 
to  France,  wrote  a  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;*  while 
his  Histoiy  of  Moral  and  Political  Doctrines  of  the  frinch  hi&. 
First  Three  Centuries,*  and  his  Critical  History  of  toruns. 
Gnosticism,*  throw  special  light  on  these  departments  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  historical  labors  of  Pressens^,  with  the  exception  of 
his  Religion  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  have  been  confined  to  the  early 
period.  He  has  written  largely  with  an  apologetic  purpose  in  view, 
and  with  glowing  style  and  profound  sympathy  with  his  themes.* 

The  late  Ernest  Renan  followed  his  Life  of  Christ  with  a  Histoiy 
of  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  written  in  fascinating 
style,  and,  especially  on  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  second 
century,  he  has  presented  much  new  and  striking  matter.^  Paul 
Sabatier  has  published  a  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1894)  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  for  its  human  interest  and  im- 
partial method.  It  is  one  of  the  best  studies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its 
author,  a  Protestant,  received  the  pope's  blessing  for  his  work,  but  the 
book,  neyertheless,  receiyed  the  honor  of  being  placed  in  the  Index. 

In  Switzerland,  Merle  d^Aubign6  held  a  high  place  as  an  ecclesi- 

>1856;  ethed.,  1898. 

'Hnnty  ReUgions  Thought  in  England  from  the  Beformation  to  the  End  of 
the  Last  Century,  8  vols.,  Lond.,  1870-78.  Tnlloch,  Rational  Theology  and 
Chrifltiaa  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Serenteenth  CentnTy,  2  yoLs.,  Edinb., 
1872.    Green,  Hiatory  of  the  English  People,  4  yoIs.,  Best  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1895. 

*  2d  ed.,  4  Tola.,  Pttfis,  1888. 

^Ptize  essay  of  the  French  Academy.    Paris,  1886-87. 

*2d  ed.,  2  toIs.,  Strasbnrg,  1848. 

*Hlst.  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Chr.  Chnrch,  Eng.  trans.,  Lond. 
nd  N.  Y.,  18(»-78. 

'  Loud.  tnauL,  7  toIs.,  1890.    His  picture  of  Jesus  is  a  romance. 
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astical  historian.  While  jet  a  young  man  he  chose  the  Beformation 
as  his  field,  and  adhered  to  his  purpose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  minor  monographs,  throughout  his  life. 
His  History  of  the  Beformation',  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
principal  languages,  and,  while  it  has  been  superseded  by  later 
works  and  is  no  longer  an  authority,  it  is  a  brilliant  and,  in  the 
main,  correct  account  by  an  enthusiast.  Professor  Chastel,  of 
Oeneya,  in  his  History  of  Christianity,'  produced  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  abounding  in  valuable  historical  monographs. 
In  Holland  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Hofstede  de  Oroot,  Span- 
heim,  and  Yenema,  whose  Church  histories  reach  to  the  sixteenth 
DUTCH  HIS-  century  and  are  written  with  abundant  learning.  The 
T0RIAM8.  works  of  Basnages,  father  and  son,  are  also  of  great 

service,  and  in  Jean  le  Clerc's  Study  of  the  first  Two  Centuries 
we  come  upon  good  specimens  of  historical  criticism  (1716).  Yan 
Oosterzee  has  treated  ecclesiastical  history  only  incidentally,  his 
labors  being  largely  occupied  with  doctrinal  theology,  particularly 
on  its  apologetic  side.  His  Life  of  Christ  is  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
bined historical  and  apologetic  treatment.  Ohantepie  de  la  Saus- 
saye  has  written  a  work  on  the  Beligious  Crisis  in  Holland,'  a  choice 
monograph  on  the  later  attempts  to  infuse  rationalism  into  the 
fiber  of  the  Dutch  Church. 

6.  Modem  Boman  Catholic  historians.  After  the  Beformation 
had  become  an  accomplished  &ct,  the  historical  labors  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  were  largely  confined  to  a  defense  of  the 
earlier  history.  Even  Baronius  had  nothing  new  to  present.  As 
MODKRVRo-  to  the  French  writers,  they  were  more  independent 
MAN  cATHouo  thau  cithcr  the  Oerman  or  Italian.  Here  and  there  an 
Italian  broke  loose  from  the  prevailing  submissiye- 
ness,  as  with  the  monk  Sarpi.  His  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  *  was  in  a  measure  an  attack  on  the  historical  delinquen- 
cies of  Bomanism.  Among  French  historians  were  the  following: 
Oodeau,  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
Ninth  Century ; '  Natalis  Alexander  (Nodi),  who  wrote  an  Ecclesi- 
astical History  to  the  Council  of  Trent ; '  Boesnet,  aTTniyersal  His- 

1  Best  ed.  Hisi.  of  Beformalion,  N.  T.,  1888-79,  6  Tola,  for  Lailiena  Bef6r- 
mafcion,  and  8  toIb.  for  Befonnatioii  in  Time  of  Oalrin. 

'Histoize  dn  Chrifltianisme,  Paris  (new  ed.,  8  Tob.),  1881-^ 

'  La  Criae  Beligieoae  en  HoUande.    Leyde,  1880. 

^Bested.,  Naples,  1790.    Eng.  trans.,  1678.        'StoIs.    Paris,  1688. 

•80  vols.  Paris,  1676,  and  later.  Beat  ed.,  BingU  ad.  Bhen.,  1786-90.  His 
treatment  of  the  medi»Yal  Chnroh  created  aoandal  in  Borne,  and  the  great  woA 
of  Alexander  was  aUowed  to  go  nnoondemned  only  after  Boneagli  had  pre- 
{lared  an  edition  giying  extensiye  correctiona.    Lnooa,  1784, 
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tory  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Empire  of  Oharle- 
magne;^  Flenry,  an  Ecclesiastical  History/ extending  down  to 
1414 ;  and  the  Jansenist  Tillemont^  who  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  First  Six  Centuries.*  Both  Fleury  and  Tillemont 
were  distinguished  for  elegance  of  style  and  a  critical  spirit.  Dn 
Pin  (d.  1719)  published  a  Biographical  and  Literary  History  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  Seventeenth  Century/  which  was  followed 
by  a  similar  work  by  Ceillier  * — ^both  works  of  immense  learning 
and  research  and  written  in  an  independent  spirit.  The  French 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  did  great  service  by  critical  editions  of  the 
fathers  and  by  their  works  in  Christian  antiquities.  Mabillon^ 
Montfaucon^  Buinart^  Mart^ne^  Durand^  are  a  few  of  these  eminent 
names.  The  more  important  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  Choisy,  Ducrenx^  and  Berault-Bercastel.  To  the  present  cen- 
tury belong  Lacroix,  Bobiano^  Henrion^  and^  most  important  of 
any  French  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bohrbacher,  who  Wrote  a  Universal  History  of  the  Church.* 

Among  the  Oerman  Catholic  historians  are  the  romanticist  and 
]X)et,  Stolberg^  who  wrote  a  History  of  the  Beligion  of  hibtorunb  of 
Jesus  Christ,  extending  to  A.  D.  430  ;^  Katerkamp,  a  SS'^S- 
History  of  Beligion  to  the  Founding  of  the  General    ^bt. 
Church,*  and  a  Church  History  to  A.  D.   1163 ;  *  Ddllinger,  a 
Text-book  of  Church  History;  '*  and  the  Church  Histories  of  Alzog," 
Kraus^  and  Hergenr5ther— all  scholarly  works,  written  by  original 
investigators,  though  in  the  Boman  interest.    The  Wetzer  and  Welte 
Church  Lexicon  is  rich  in  historical  matter,  but  in  the  second 
edition  by  Kaulen  the  revisions  are  reactionary,  and   ^^gj^^^  ^^ 
prompted  by  the  Vatican  spirit.'*     Hefele's  History   kak  oathouo 
of  the  Councils  is  our  best  authority  for  the  gen-   =*8«>"^^- 
eral  councils  of  the  Church."    It  was  continued  by  Knopfler  and 

'Fttris,  1081.    Complete  warks,  new  ed.,  59  toU.,  Paris,  1820. 

*20yolB.  Pttrifl,  1091, and Mer.  Bested., with oontiniiAtion to  1584 bjCUnde 
Fabre,  with  4  toIs.  of  Indexes,  40  toIb.  Paris,  1722MO.  An  Eng.  trans,  to 
870.  Lond.,  1727-82.  Cardinal  Newman  trans,  with  notes,  881-450.  Oxf., 
1842-44 ,  8  Tols.  Fleury  is  frank  and  fair,  and  thongh  dry  and  wearisome  stiU 
ivmains  one  of  the  best  historians.  *  10  vols.    Paris,  1098-98. 

«19  Tols.  Paris  and  Amst.,  1088-1715,  fol.  New  ed.,  with  oontinnations 
by  Gonjet  and  Petit-Didier  to  the  18th  cent.  Paris,  1098,  and  later,  01  toIs., 
fadwdiiig  the  critique  of  B.  Simon. 

•  28  Tols.,  4to.    Paris,  1729-08 ;  new  ed.,  1858-04 ;  17  yoIs. 

•29to1s.    Paris,  1842-48;  4th  ed.  by  Chantral,  1804,  and  later. 

MOtoIs.    Hamb.,180&-1&     •  Uiinster,  1819.     •5yo1s.    Monster,  1828-24. 

>*Eng.  ed.,4Tols.    Lond.,  1840-42. 

"  Amer.  ed.,  8  toIs.    Cine.,  1874-78.  "  Freib.,  1880,  and  later. 

^TnoM.  of  ilnt  portion  down  to  787, 5  toIs.    Edinb.,  1871-90. 
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Hergenrdther '  down  to^  and  including,  the  Conncil  of  Trent. 
Locherer  and  Jungmann  have  written  solid  histories.  Johannes 
Janssen  attempted  the  reconstruction  of  German  Church  History  in 
his  History  of  the  German  People/  which  created  a  sensation  in  Ger- 
many and  elicited  numerous  Protestant  replies.  The  Belgian  Bene- 
dictine,  Bellesheim,  has  written  a  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Scotland,  which,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  highly  commended.' 

In  England  the  Roman  Catholic  historians  have  done  but  little 
as  yet.  The  best  is  lingard,  whose  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
nroLisH  »o-  Saxon  Church  is  now  somewhat  antiquated,  but  whose 
MA5  cATHouc  History  of  England  to  1688  is  of  great  permanent  value.* 
HI8I0RIAK8.  Lingard  was  a  scholar  of  judicid  spirit,  and  though  he 
needs  correction  in  the  light  of  later  writers,  he  is  indispensable  as 
giving  the  conclusions  of  an  independent  Catholic  investigator. 
Cardinal  Newman  wrote  while  still  a  churchman  a  History  of  the 
Arians  in  the  Fourth  Century,*  to  which  he  added  various  in- 
teresting essays.  Allies  carried  forward  an  ambitious  work  on  the 
Formation  of  Christendom  which  is  still  incomplete.  Gasquet  and 
Bridgett  have  written  on  various  aspects  of  the  Reformation  and 
post-Reformation  period  in  English  history,  and  their  researches 
are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  English  Church  history.  Mor- 
ris, Drane,  Gillow,  Pollen,  H.  T.  Coleridge,  and  Formby,  in  col- 
lections of  original  documents  and  in  other  works  have  rendered 
great  service  to  historical  literature.  Two  English  churchmen 
should  not  be  forgotten — Frederic  G.  Lee,  because  of  his  Studies  of 
the  English  Reformation ;  and  Samuel  R.  Maitland,  because  of  his 
Dark  Ages/  The  latter  brings  much  new  light,  and  in  a  fresh  and 
charming  manner  dissipates  many  venerable  prejudices. 

7.  American  Ecclesiastical  historians.  It  has  been  a  just  ground 
of  lament  that  until  recently  but  little  taste  has  been  manifested  in 
the  XJnited  States  for  Church  history.  The  late  Henry  B.  Smith 
thus  accounted  for  our  dearth  of  the  historical  spirit :  ^'  As  a 
people  we  are  more  deficient  in  historical  training  than  in  almost 
any  other  wants  of  scientific  research.  We  live  in  an  earnest  and 
tumultuous  present,  looking  to  a  vague  future,  and  comparatively 
AMERicAK  EC-  cut  off  f  rom  the  prolific  past  which  is  still  the  mother 
HiOTowOT-'^^  of  US  all.  We  forget  that  the  youngest  people  are  also  the 
KAPHT.  oldest,  and  should  therefore  be  most  habituated  to  those 

'  fearless  and  reverent  questionings  of  the  sages  of  other  times  which,' 
as  Jeffrey  well  says,  '  are  the  permitted  necromancy  of  the  wise.' 

U878-91.     » 12th ed., 6  vols.,  1888.     «Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1887-90, 4 toIb. 

^  6th  ed.,  Lond.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1854,  18  vols. 

«  Lond.,  1888  ;  new  ed.,  1888.  •  Lond.,  1845 ;  new  ed.,  1806. 
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''Americanfl  love  the  abstractions  of  political  theories  and  of 
theology  better  than  we  do  the  concrete  realities  of  history. 
Church  history  has  been  studied  from  a  sort  of  general  notion  that 
it  ought  to  be  very  useful^  rather  than  from  a  lively  conyiction  of 
its  inherent  worth.  History  is  to  us  the  driest  of  studies^  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  the  driest  of  the  dry — a  collection  of  bare 
names  and  facts  and  lifeless  dates.  It  is  learned  by  rote^  and 
kept  up  by  mnemonic  helps. '^'  This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement 
of  J.  A.  Alexander^  who  says  :  ^'  Our  national  tendency^  so  far  as 
we  have  any^  is  to  slight  the  past  and  overrate  the  present.  This 
unhistorical  peculiarity  is  constantly  betraying  itself  in  various 
f orms^  but  it  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  and  more  injurious  than 
in  our  theology.  Hence  the  perpetual  resuscitation  of  absurdities 
a  thousand  times  exploded^  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
attempts  which  have  a  thousand  times  been  proved  dkr's  lament 
abortive.  Hence  the  false  position  which  religion  has  cU^hmS^-" 
been  forced  to  assume  in  reference  to  various  inferior  yet  ical  barren- 
important  interests,  to  science,  literature,  art,  and  civil  ''"®' 
government.  Hence,  too,  the  barrenness  and  hardness  by  which 
much  of  our  religious  history  is  distinguished,  because  cut  off  from 
the  inexhaustible  sources  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  history.''  • 

But  it  is  now  forty-five  years  since  these  regrets  at  the  neglect  of 
historical  studies  in  American  theology  were  expressed,  and  during 
this  interval  great  progress  has  been  made.  Church  history  was, 
earlier^  a  neglected  department  in  our  theological  schools,  but  no 
theological  seminary  of  fair  character  in  the  United  awaking  or 
States  is  now  without  its  professorship  of  historical  TOMCAir^^" 
theology.  The  labors  of  ft^cott,  Bancroft,  Motley,  taotb. 
Eirk,  and  Parkman,  and  the  genial  works  of  Irving,  have  had 
an  important  effect  in  awakening  a  popular  historical  taste,  while 
the  contributions  in  the  theological  department  are  fully  equal  in 
ability  and  interest. 

Our  chief  support  has  come  from  abroad.  The  best  historical 
works  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  been  promptly  intro- 
duced among  us.  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith  published  smith,  lam- 
an  excellent  original  Tabular  History  of  the  Church ;  J^l!  a™"*' 
Lamson^  a  History  of  the  Early  Church;  Shedd,  a  ranER. 
treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  a  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine ;  Henry  Charles  Lea,  a  layman,  important  monographs  on 
the  Church  in  special  relation  to  Roman  Catholicism,  showing  im- 
mense research  and  opening  up  new  fields,  and  a  monumental  His- 

>  Bib.  Saora,  1851,  pp.  414,  415. 

*  Bib.  BepertoT^  and  Princeton  Beview,  1847. 
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tory  of  the  Inquisition;  Fisher,  a  History  of  the  Beformation, 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  an  admirable  History  of  the  Church  in 
one  volume,  and  some  masterly  historical  essays. 

The  labors  of  Philip  Schaff  belong  rather  to  the  United  States 
than  to  Qermany.  Although  a  natiye  of  Switzerland  and  a  student 
in  the  Qerman  uniyersities,  his  remarkable  literary  productiyeness 
is  a  part  of  the  theological  wealth  of  this  country.  No  eccleeiaB- 
tical  historian  has  equaled  him  in  the  general  arrangement,  group- 
ing, and  proportionate  use  of  historical  material,  nor  in  the  literary 
and  religious  genius  which  pervades  the  whole.  His  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  bears  all  the  traces  of  his  (German 
culture  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
instructions  of  Neander.  At  the  same  time  all  his  theological 
labors  reveal  his  thorough  identification  with  American  institu- 
tions, and  a  clear  conception  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  What  Car- 
lyle  did  for  the  introduction  of  German  literature  into  England, 
Schaff  did  for  the  introduction  and  safe  utilization  of  the  evangel- 
ical theology  of  Oermany  into  the  United  States,  the  third  and 
largest  home  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

Schaff  went  over  more  ground  than  any  other  historian,  treating 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  including  two  volumes  on  the  (German  and  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion. The  second  part  of  the  Mediaeval  Period  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death,  but  it  will  appear.  Of  equal  importance  is  his  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  the  most  extensive  work  of  the  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage. Schaff  founded  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  in 
1888,  which  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  invaluable  monographs 
from  him  and  other  American  scholars,  and  has  published  annually 
a  full  report  of  its  proceedings,  etc.,  1889-96,  8  vols.,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Sheldon  has  written  an  excellent  History  of  Doctrine, 
and  a  History  of  the  Church.  Henry  M.  Baird  has  made  extensive 
studies  in  French  Huguenot  history,  and  B.  W.  Thompson  has  in- 
g^g^j^jf^  vestigated  the  Belation  of  the  Papacy  to  Civil  Affairs. 
BASED,  jjKD  Mombert  has  given  the  best  History  of  Charles  the 
0THIB8.  Great  in  any  language,  and  in  briefer  form  has  done 

work  equally  well  on  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  History 
of  the  English  Bible.  Oillett  traced  the  Course  of  English  Reli- 
gious Thought  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  and 
wrote  a  History  of  John  Huss  in  two  large  volumes,  both  works 
monuments  of  American  scholarship.  The  following  special  works 
are  conscientious  studies  by  careful  writers :  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
by  Storrs ;  Enox,  by  Taylor ;  Savonarola,  by  Professor  Clark,  of 
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Toronto ;  Mediffival  HiBtory^  by  Prof eesorB  McLaughlin  and  Emer- 
ton ;  MolinoB^  by  Bigelow ;  Alcnin,  by  West ;  The  Early  Beligions 
History  of  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  by  Gathcart,  Moffat,  and 
DeVinne  respectiyely ;  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  by  Butler ;  the 
Canons  of  the  First  Councils,  by  Fulton ;  contributions  to  Dante 
literature,  by  Davidson,  Longfellow,  N'orton ;  History  of  Humane 
Progress,  by  Brace;  MedisBval  Ciyilization,  by  Adams;  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  English  Reformation,  by  Jacobs ;  Baptism  in  History, 
by  Burrage ;  a  History  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Switzerland,  by  the 
same  author ;  and  yarious  works  by  that  enthusiastic  investigator, 
Henry  M.  Dexter. 

The  American  Church  has  produced  more  denominational  his. 
toriee  than  works  of  a  general  historical  character.  This  is  largely 
due  to  our  active  confessional  life  and  the  absence  of  the  State 
Church  system.  Bacon,  Dexter,  Punchard,  and  Wil-  dinomiha- 
liston  Walker  have  written  on  the  Congregational  oturchhis- 
Church ;  White,  Burgess,  Perry,  McConnell,  and  Tif-  tort. 
fany,  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  Hodge,  Oillett,  Web- 
ster, Briggs,  and  B.  E.  Thompson,  on  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
Bangs,  Stevens,  and  Atkinson,  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
McTyeire,  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  Mayer, 
Harbaugh,  and  Dubbs,  on  the  Oerman  Reformed  Church ;  Dema- 
rest  and  Corwin,  on  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  Wolf,  Jacobs, 
Grabner,  Schasfler,  and  Schmucker,  on  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
EUis,  Ware,  and  Allen,  on  the  Unitarian  Church ;  and  Koethen, 
Shea,  and  Clarke,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  American 
Society  of  Church  History  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  denomina- 
tional histories  written  witii  reference  to  the  best  authorities  and  in 
a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit.  The  books  in  this  series  already  pub- 
lished are  the  earnest  of  a  grand  future  for  American  historiog- 
raphy. 

There  need  be  no  ground  for  alarm  as  to  the  future  progress  and 
independence  of  historical  theology  in  the  United  States.  The 
conditions  which  have  limited  our  development  in  this  respect  in 
the  past  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  American  Church  has  been 
compelled  to  address  itself  to  grave  social  and  evangelistic  ques- 
tions, and  has  confronted  them  with  courage  and  vigor.  At  its 
distance  from  the  great  fields  of  persecution  and  protracted  con- 
'troversy  it  will  in  time  acquire  that  needful  equipoise  of  mind  for 
inquiring  carefully  and  pronouncing  judiciously  concerning  the 
great  matters  of  the  general  life  of  the  Church.  Concerning  that 
past  we  can  well  expect  that  the  American  Church  will  be  a  wise 
inquirer  and  an  apt  disciple  at  its  feet. 
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LTTERATITRE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCJH. 


For  the  recent  titeratare  of  the  genenl  history  of  the  aaeient  Church  W6 
refer  to  the  f oUowing : 

1.  Stanley,  A.  P.    Sermons  and  EBsays  on  the  ApostoUe  Age.    Lond.,  1847 ; 
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THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH, 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

THjB  apostolic  AGS. 

A,  D.  1-101. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THX  HISTORICAIi  PRSFARATION  FOR  CHRISTIAinTT. 
I.  THB  eRBBKS,  THEIR  FAITH  ASD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Thb  intellectaal  preparation  of  the  world  for  Christianily  was 
wrought  ont  by  the  Qreek  culture  and  Boman  organization.  With 
a  land  singularly  beautiful^  and  bo  situated  as  to  appropriate  and 
cxystallize  the  best  thought  from  Assyria^  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and 
to  reproduce  and  distribute  it  to  the  Boman  power  in  the  West, 
the  Greeks  performed  a  work  not  less  important  in  its  relations  to 
Christianity  than  to  the  best  period  of  the  classic  age.  They  were 
of  yarious  origin.  In  the  diversity  of  their  ancestry,  the  versatility 
of  their  genius,  their  steady  mastery  of  difficulty,  their  power  to 
absorb  the  strong  and  the  good  from  every  quarter,  and  their  sin- 
gular capacity  to  originate  and  propagate  new  ideas,  the  Greeks 
were  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  ancient  world.  As  the  thbobbk 
present  English  race  is  the  ofEiapring  of  Briton,  Saxon,  ^^ 
Angle,  Dane,  Gael,  and  Norman,  so  in  the  veins  of  the  Greek 
there  flowed  the  blood  of  many  tribes,  from  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  south.  The  Hellene  combined  in  his  person  the  strong 
elements  of  all  great  national  and  tribal  forces  of  the  world,  except- 
ing only  the  Hebrew.  He  was  bom  of  the  throes  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgi,  themselves  composite,  like  the  Frank  and  the  Saxon ;  the 
Minyas ;  the  Pierian  and  Boeotian  Thracians,  whose  bards  had  been 
long  doEid  before  Homer  was  bom ;  the  Leleges  and  Carians ;  the 
Dardanians  and  Teucrians;  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  from  the 
northern  .^^;ean  Islands,  and  Attica  and  Argos ;  the  Phoenician  Cad* 
means,  the  Boeotian  Ameans^  and  the  Acha&ans^  the  Ionians>  and 
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the  Dorians.'  Coming  of  each  intense  bloody  he  was  ready  to 
make  his  broad  phice  in  history. 

While  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  rereals  traces  of  Eastern  origin,  it 
underwent  such  transformation  that  it  became  a  complete  organ- 
ism, and,  in  the  splendor  of  its  strength  and  the  Inxorianoe  of  its 
fancy,  passed  over,  as  a  vast  and  far-reaching  mythology,  to  the 
Romans.  This  latter  people,  the  perpetual  borrowers  from  the 
East,  went  through  all  the  stages  of  their  history  with  a  utilita- 
ixTELLECTCAL  nau  faith  overlaid  by  that  of  the  Greeks.  For  purely  in- 
or"THE™"™  tellectual  achieyements  the  Greeks  were  potent  in  every 
GBKKK8.  field.     In  the  higher  walks  of  literature  they  pursued 

such  a  course,  and  attained  such  excellence,  that  their  productions 
in  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry,  in  wise  legislation,  forensic  eloquence, 
and  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
have  been  regarded  as  masterpieces,  and,  at  this  distance,  still  serve 
as  models.  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gns ;  Demosthenes,  JBschines,  and  Isocrates  ;  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  Plato ;  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Thncydides ;  and  Apelles 
and  Phidias,  are  teachers  for  the  race.  Their  mission  has  not 
been  superseded  by  the  later  introduction  and  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  extent  to  which  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  subsidized  for  its  own  vast  purposes  the  language  and  thought 
of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  measured.  The  intellect  of  Greece, 
therefore,  besides  having  all  the  fervor  of  youth  and  the  vigor 
of  maturity,  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  subtie  power  of 
working  for  every  later  historic  period,  and  of  becoming  an  un- 
conscious agent  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  all  its  fields. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Greek  was  a  refiection  of  his  quick 
and  serious  intellect  and  rich  aesthetic  nature.  like  his  varied 
origin  in  race,  his  religion  was  the  product  of  multiform  forces. 
He  derived  his  faith  from  the  floating  traditions  of  his  forefathers, 
BELioiors  Bs-  ^hich  so  crystallized  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
LiKvorTHx  that  these  two  poets  were  the  theological  teachers  of 
GREEKS.  ^jj^  Greeks  down  to  the  rise  of  their  philosophy.     The 

Greek  mythology,  as  with  all  forms  of  polytheism,  was  primarily  a 
deification  of  natural  forces,  of  the  elements  patent  to  the  senses. 
To  the  Hellene,  Nature  was  nowhere  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  blind,  and, 
in  the  popular  mind,  became  the  protectress  of  man.    From  this 

1  Dullinger,  Jew  and  Gentile,  i,  75.  Xhrncker,  Hist  of  Qreeoe,  i,  9,  wqq., 
doee  not  accept  the  composite  origin  of  the  Greek  race.  He  takes  no  stock  in 
Herodotns's  distinction  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  nations,  v.  Herod., 
i,  66.  Herodotus  says  also  that  **  many  barbarian  races  have  allied  themselves" 
with  the  Hellenic  nation. 
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general  foundation  it  is  easy  to  isee  that  the  pagan  pantheon  could 
enlarge  illimitably.  The  mythology  had  an  undisputed  reign  of 
about  fiye  centuries^  until  Thales,  about  B.  G.  600^  arose  and  spoke 
the  first  word  in  protest  against  its  worth  and  place  in  the  thought 
and  worship  of  man. 

A  survey  of  these  systems  is  necessary  for  a  candid  view  of  the 
historical  soil  which  received  the  new  Christianity.  The  history 
of  Qreek  philosophy  is  divided  by  a  political  events  the  downfall 
of  Alexander's  empire^  into  two  parts :  Firsts  from  B.  G.  600  to 
B.  G.  324.  Here  belong  the  better  schools — the  Ionic,  gTOTmsoF 
the  early  Pythagorean,  the  Eleatic,  the  Atomistic,  and  greek  phi- 
the  Sophist  schools,  and  the  three  systems  of  Socrates,  ^'Osopht. 
Flato^  and  Aristotle.  The  second  period  extends  from  B.  G.  324 
down  to  A.  D.  530.  Here  arose  the  schools  of  the  decadence — the 
Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Skeptics.  To  them  succeeded, 
after  a  long  interval,  Neoplatonism,  introduced  by  Plotinus,  A.  D. 
204-269.  This  system  exhausted  itself  in  the  labors  of  the 
Athenian  commentators,  about  A.  D.  530.^  As  the  Neoplato- 
nists  originated  nothing,  and  their  system  was  only  the  last  effort  of 
pagan  philosophy  to  rehabilitate  itself  by  borrowing  some  Ghristian 
drapery,  a  discussion  of  it  will  be  reserved  for  treatment  in  con- 
nection with  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Ghurch. 

The  Ionic  and  Eleatic  schools  founded  by  Thales,  of  Miletus, 
and  Xenophanes,  an  exile  in  Elea,  confined  their  attention  to  deal- 
ing with  physical  facts,  and  accounting  for  the  original  ionioandelb- 
essence  from  which  all  matter  has  been  evolved.  Their  ^"^^  schools. 
opinions  were  divided  between  air  and  water  as  the  original  essence. 
The  Eleatics  were  thoroughly  pantheistic.  At  no  period  of  Greek 
philosophy  were  the  protests  stronger  against  the  prevailing  my- 
thology. Heraclitus,  a  leader  of  the  school,  said  of  his  own  people : 
''  They  address  prayers  to  images ;  they  might  as  well  enter  into 
conversation  with  tiieir  houses.*'  At  another  time  he  said  :  "We 
ought  to  expel  Homer — ^the  minstrel  who  sang  the  Iliad  at  the 
games — ^by  the  public  constable  from  the  festal  solemnities,  because 
his  works  stuff  the  people  with  unseemly  notions.*' 

The  Pythagorean  school,  founded  by  Pythagoras,  B.  G.  586,  was 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious  themes. 
I^rthagoras  said:  ''I  have  no  art;  I  am  a  philosopher;*'  and  to 
speculative  philosophy  in  its  higher  forms  he  remained  the  ptthao- 
true.  With  him  and  his  followers  number  is  the  eter-  oreamb. 
nal,  self-originated  bond  of  the  eternal  continuance  of  the  uni- 
verse. Harmony  underlies  all  the  relations  of  the  world.  Virtue 
>  Ueberweg,  History  of  Fhilosophj,  1,  265. 
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itself  is  only  another  name  for  ooemoB,  or  harmony.  Creation  waB 
a  progress  from  the  cmde  to  the  perfect  There  is  a  nniyersal 
soul  embracing  all  things.  The  soul  is  immortal,  bat  migrates 
through  all  ages.  Reflection  is  one  of  man's  chief  necessities.  His 
whole  life  must  be  symmetrical.  He  said :  ^'  We  mast  wait  for 
the  last  day  of  a  man.''  Becanse  of  the  large  place  which  Pythag- 
▲TOM18T8  Ajn>  oras  gave  to  numbers  Aristotle  said  keenly  of  him : 
soPHiRB.  "  Mathematics  is  his  philosophy.'*  The  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  Atomists,  at  whose  head  stood  Democritos  (B.  0. 
460),  was  the  eternity  of  matter.  The  soul  is  only  a  finer  form  of 
body,  and  both  it  and  the  grosser  material  organism  are  made  up 
of  atoms.  These  atoms  haye  combined  and  assumed  form  because 
of  an  internal  necessity.  The  Sophists  neyer  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  school.  They  consisted  of  such  men  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
and  Prodicns,  who  derided  all  that  was  lofty  and  serious  in  the 
existing  systems.  They  were  the  skeptics  of  their  age,  restless 
inquirers,  and  occupied  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  French  encyclopedists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Socratic  school  was  founded  by  Socrates,  B.  C.  46^-399.  It 
was  an  honest  attempt  to  restore  philosophy  to  its  proper  domain, 
80CEATI0  to  heal  it  of  the  infirmities  that  had  gathered  about  it, 
SCHOOL.  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  for  the  solution  of  the 

great  problems  of  being.  The  leader  attached  absolute  value  to 
ethics,  and  only  relative  importance  to  physics.  The  human  mind 
has  the  power  of  deciding  truth,  when  once  it  knows  how  to  use 
its  endowments.  The  soul  is  allied,  by  similarity  of  nature,  to 
deity.  Deity  is  one,  however  varied  his  manifestations,  and  matter 
is  his  work,  and  proves  a  designing  mind.  Man  has  a  future  life, 
and  the  worship  of  God  is  the  highest  duty  and  the  best  preparation 
for  the  future.  He  at  length  aroused  the  Athenian  democracy,  and, 
on  a  series  of  trumped-up  charges  which  really  veiled  political 
animosity,  he  was  convicted  and  put  to  death. 

Plato  (B.  G.  430-350)  was  the  philosopher  of  the  spirit.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  present  when  his  teacher  drank  the  hemlock, 
PLATOHisM  Plato  followed  only  partially  in  his  footsteps.  He  pro- 
AND  cHRw-  ceeded  far  beyond  the  Socratic  world  of  outward  and 
"^M"T.  visible  phenomena,  and  recognized  the  spirituality  of 

man's  nature.  The  subjective  spiritual  nature  is  akin  to  the  divine, 
not  in  any  sense  identical  with  it,  but  always  dependent  upon  it. 
The  spirit  has  certain  needs  which  can  only  be  satisfied  in  the 
Supreme  Being.  Here  lies  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Platonic 
phUosophy  and  Christianity,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  great 
teachers  in  the  early  Church  should  not  only  have  regarded  it  as 
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prophetic  of  GhriBtianity,  but  that  it  shonld  have  been  to  them  the 
medium  of  transition  to  Ghristianity.^  Easebins  expressed  the 
tme  relation  of  Plato  when  he  said :  ^^  He  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
reached  the  vestibtde  of  truth  and  stood  upon  its  threshold/'  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Glemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen  and  his  school,  Augus- 
tine, Schleiermacher,  and  Neander  are  only  a  few  to  whom  Plato 
has  proved  a  schoolmaster,  leading  them  to  Christ.  Aristotle  (B.  G. 
384-^22)  likewise  attached  great  importance  to  the  human  spirit, 
but  his  mind  was  critical,  while  Plato  was  more  poetic,  spiritual, 
and  ideal.  The  former  asserted  an  eternal,  immovable  substance, 
the  source  of  all  movement.  The  primary  notion  of  this  substance 
is  that  it  is  energy.  Matter  is  not  self-caused,  nor  does  it  cause 
anything  else.  There  is  a  first  cause  beyond  and  above  it.  It  is 
immaterial,  the  Supreme  Reason,  God.* 

With  the  Aristotelian  system  the  best  philosophical  thought  of 
the  Greek  mind  was  exhausted.  The  decline  in  speculative  science 
was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Greek  nationality  itself,  as  a 
result  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's  empire.  Philosophy  became 
less  serious,  reverent,  and  spiritual.  Zeno  (B.  G.  340-260),  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  system,  ignored  the  spiritual  ele-  thkstoio 
ment  and  advocated  unmixed  materialism.  There  are  stbtem.  . 
only  two  principles — matter,  and  an  innate  and  eternal  force  dwell- 
ing in  matter.  There  is  nothing  real  but  the  material ;  even  space 
and  time  are  only  chimeras  of  the  mind.  Everything  that  has  a 
real  existence  can  be  recognized  only  through  the  senses.  Zeno, 
therefore,  repudiated  both  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  incorpore^ 
and  immaterial  substance  of  Aristotle,  and  regarded  both  as  mere 
abstractions  of  human  thought.*  The  Stoic  school  passed  through 
many  changes,  and  was  finally  represented  at  Rome  by  L.  A. 
Seneca.^    A  pantheistic  element  perraded  its  whole  history.    The 

I  F.  C.  Bttor,  in  his  Bas  ChriBtliohe  dee  PUtonismns  (Tfibingen,  1887),  treats 
the  Christian  element  in  Plato  in  full ;  and  AokermAnn,  in  his  Das  Christliohe 
im  Flato  nnd  in  der  plat.  Fhiloeophie  (Hamb.,  1885),  gires  parallel  passages 
between  this  philosopher  and  the  New  Testament  writers.  This  work  has 
been  translated,  The  Christian  Element  in  Plato  (Edinb.,  1861).  On  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Greek  inilnenoe  on  Christianitj  see  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures for  1888. 

*The  beat  treatment  of  Gieek  thought  in  its  nnconscions  prophecies  of 
Christ  in  both  the  richness  and  porerty  of  its  best  literature  is  giyen  by 
Bishop  Westcott,  Beligious  Thought  in  the  West.  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1801, 
espedally  pp.  1-252. 

'  DoUinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  pp.  819,  820. 

'  For  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  Seneca  and  the  best  Stoics  as  anticipating 
Christianity,  see  Addis,  Christianity  and  the  Boman  Empire.    Lond.,  : 
pp.  21^26 ;  Farrar,  Seekers  After  Qod.    Lond.,  new  ed.,  1892. 
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Epicarean  BjBtem  established  by  Epicanu  (B.  C.  34^270)  was 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  Stoic.  It  regarded  the  world  as  the 
product  of  chance^  and  essentially  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
but  advised  some  care  in  expressing  the  denial. 

The  Skeptics — ^the  New  Academy — ^with  Acesilaas  (B.  G.  318- 
244)  and  Gameades  (B.  G.  213-130)  as  leaders,  assnmed  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  previous  systems  because  of  their 
alleged  incongruities,  and  sank  into  gross  skepticism  and 
indifFerence.  The  latest  philosophical  tendency  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  least  satisfactory. 

The  general  attitude  of  philosophy  toward  the  popular  religious 
faith  was  that  of  hostility  and  contempt.  Here  lies  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  morals  of  the  Oreeks  never  became  as  corrupt  as 
those  of  the  Romans.  With  the  latter  there  were  so  few  independ- 
ent writers  on  great  moral  and  philosophical  themes  that  the 
popular  mythology  was  permitted  to  exert  its  natural  influence* 
Only  in  the  later  period,  as  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  could  there  be  found  men  who  were  willing  and 


cuftRnrT  MT-  bi^^6  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  gross  mythology. 
THOLOGT.  Even  the  men  whose  voices  were  loudest  against  the 
polytheism  of  their  times  never  wholly  escaped  from  it.  In  their 
last  moments  they  paid  tribute  to  the  error  against  which  their 
whole  lives  were  an  eloquent  protest.  The  last  words  of  Socrates 
were,  when  his  extremities  were  already  cold  in  death :  "  Crito,  we 
owe  a  cock  to  ^Esculapius.  Pay  the  debt,  and  do  not  neglect  if 
Seneca,  the  most  notable  representative  of  the  divine  unity  among 
the  Bomans,  in  the  hour  of  his  suicide  poured  out  a  libation  to 
"Jove  the  Liberator.'' 

With  the  decline  of  the  Oreek  nationality  the  power  of  Greece  as 
a  vital  and  productive  force,  whether  in  philosophy,  literature,  or 
politics,  passed  away.  Long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Achssan 
FAiLUBior  League  in  B.  G.  146,  the  splendid  promise  of  paganism 
PMiLOTOPHT.  in  this  its  fairest  field  had  met  with  a  complete  col- 
lapse. Its  mission  now  lay  in  the  future  through  the  life-giving 
touch  of  Christ.  Hegel  touches  the  keynote  of  its  significance 
when  he  calls  her  history  the  ''play  of  youth."  Her  philosophers 
had  failed  either  to  bring  the  people  to  unity  of  belief  or 
morality  in  life.  Gicero  spoke  of  this  failure  when  he  said  :  ''  In 
such  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  wise  we  are  in  no  position 
to  know  our  lords  and  masters,  as  in  fact  we  are  uncertain  whether 
we  are  the  subjects  of  the  sun  or  ether."  * 

But  the  failure  of  Qreece  was  the  lever  of  Ghristianity.  Her 
'  Academ.,  ii,  p.  41. 
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philoBophy  which  had  failed  as  a  gaide  was  to  become  a  servant. 
Greece  had  given  the  world  a  training  in  the  contemplation  of  seri- 
ons  subjects^  and  had  directed  thought  toward  the  problems  of  the 
sool  and  of  destiny.  The  early  Christian  writers  recognized  this 
service.  Clement  of  Alexandria  said  nobly  that  phi-  g^^^yj^^^ 
loeophy  was  a  gift  which  divine  Providence  had  itself  omoecbto 
intrusted  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks  as  an  educator  for  c="8mNiTT. 
Christianity.'  Tertullian  said  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  they 
had  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  truth/  a  beautiful  figure  which 
Boesnet  borrows  and  thus  enlarges  upon :  ^'  Though  the  philoso- 
phers be  the  protectors  of  error,  they  have  nevertheless  often 
knocked  at  the  door  of  truth ;  if  they  have  not  entered  its  sanc- 
tnary,  if  they  have  not  had  the  joy  of  seeing  it  and  worshiping  it 
in  its  temple,  they  have  often  presented  themselves  at  its  portico, 
and  rendered  it  worship  from  afar."*  The  early  Christian  writers, 
too,  were  not  slow  in  turning  upon  their  opponents  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  popular  mythology  by  their  own  philosophers  and 
poets. 

But  the  great  service  which  Greece  rendered  to  Christianity  was 
in  furnishing  it  a  world-wide  language,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  flexible,  the  most  expressive  the  world  has  ever  thkgriik 
known.  The  Greeks  built  more  wisely  than  they  knew.  lawouagi. 
They  contributed  less  to  the  glory  of  Greece  than  to  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  the  development  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  culture  in  every  age.* 

II.   THE  BOMAK  EMPIBE. 

The  Romans  were  not  less  potent,  but  in  a  different  field,  than  the 
Greeks  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity. 
While  their  literature  and  religion  were  shaped  after  Greek  models, 
their  national  character  was  of  a  different  type.  While  the  Greeks 
were  imaginative  and  passionately  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  both 
form  and  thought,  the  Romans  were  practical,  fond  of  law,  and 
niBOMAiisAs  capable  of  rule.  As  organizers  and  lawmakers  they  have 
oBOAnzos.  never  been  surpassed.  No  sooner  was  a  province 
conquered  than,  by  wise  administration,  they  knew  how  to  assimilate 

>  Strom.,  vl,  96S,  9H. 

*  Veritatifl  fores  pnlnnt. 

*  Fta^gyiiqne  de  Ssinte  Catherine. 

^  Frederick  W.  Bobertson  has  treated  the  Greek  preparation  for  Christiaiiity- 
with  charaoteristic  disorimination  and  Inciditj.  He  does  equal  Jnatioe  to  both 
the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  the  subject.  Sermons,  1st  series,  ser- 
mon zL 
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its  people  to  their  own  body  politic,  and  where  th^  were  nnaUe  to 
oyeroome  by  arme,  ae  in  the  caae  of  the  BataTi,  they  had  the  adioit- 
nesB  to  annex  in  sncb  a  way  as  to  aatiafy  bartMurian  pride  and  yet 
utilize  their  new  citizens  for  the  hazarda  of  war  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  national  treasnry. 

When  Christ  appeared  the  political  power  of  the  world  was  in 
Roman  hands.  Palestine  was  under  the  administration  ol  Roman 
deputies^  and  the  conntries  first  visited  by  the  apostles  were  a  part 
of  the  nuureloas  network  of  Roman  territory.  Paul,  the  Greek 
preacher,  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  rights  of  Roman  citizmship.  The 
THs  BOHAM  AS  Bonuui  amiies  passed  freely  along  both  shores  of  the 
MOAD  vciLDns.  Mediterranean,  and  followed  their  eagles  from  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  great  high* 
ways  oyer  which  they  passed  were  constructed  so  sfoongly  that 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  ruins  of  their  stone 
yiadncts  vie  with  those  of  their  temples  as  among  their  best  remains, 
in  the  Gampagna,  of  ancient  Roman  masonry.  As  builders  of 
roads  and  aqueducts  the  Romans  wrought  for  the  great  future. 
Their  Appian  Way  is  still  a  complete  highroad  toward  Naples  and 
oyer  the  Pontine  Marshes,  while  their  Cloaca  Maxima  drains  the 
Rome  of  new  Italy,  and  is  in  far  better  preeerration  than  the 
Coliseum,  whose  walls  are  coyered  with  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yarieties  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers — the  parasites  of  ruins. 
The  Romans  always  looked  far  out  into  the  future.  They  made 
their  laws  and  reared  their  edifices  for  all  time.  The  idea  of  per- 
petuity was  natiye  to  them.  They  called  their  capital  urbs  mtema — 
the  eternal  city. 

The  facilities  for  the  passage  of  the  Roman  armies  and  material 
of  war  from  Parthia  in  the  east  to  Britain  in  the  west,  were  a  pow- 
erful unifying  agency.  The  interchange  of  thought  and  the  ease 
of  commercial  transactions  were  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 
When  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  eyangelize  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Greek  States  and  go  eyen  to  Rome,  they  passed,  on  land, 
oyer  uninterrupted  highways,  and,  on  sea,  made  use  of  the  yessels 
engaged  in  regular  carrying  trade.' 

The  majesty  of  Rome  made  trayel  safer  then  than  it  is  now. 
'^  CflBsar  has  procured  us  a  profound  peace,''  says  Epictetus ;  **  there 

'  On  the  water  oommimioatioiifl  of  the  Bomaii  empliey  see  Lewin,  life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  9  yole.  Loud.,  1878.  On  the  zoada,  compere  Beigier, 
Histoire  dee  gruide  ChemiDS  de  I'Empire  Bonudn,  3d  ed.  BnuselBy  1728.  For 
thie  whole  eeotlon  the  beet  book  is  Friedliinder,  Sittengesohichte  Boms,  8  Tdla., 
9th  ed.  Leips.,  1881.  Compere  the  exoellent  chapter  in  Fisher,  Beginnings 
of  Chrietisnity,  pp.  40-78. 
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are  neither  wara>  nor  battles^  nor  great  robberies,  nor  piracies ;  bnt 
we  may  travel  at  all  hours  and  sail  from  east  to  west/'*  aAwiTOf 
And  it  was  an  age  of  travel.  Intercommanication  t&atsl  nr  thi 
became  so  safe  and  easy  that  even  somewhat  remote  "^**^  "MPtt^ 
colonies  presented  a  cosmopolitan  aspect.  '^  Greek  scholars/'  says 
Friedl&nder^  ''kept  school  in  Spain ;  the  women  of  a  Roman  colony 
in  Switzerland  employed  a  goldsmith  from  Asid  Minor;  in  the 
cities  of  Oanl  were  Qreek  painters  and  sculptors ;  Qauls  and  Ger- 
mans served  as  bodyguards  of  a  Jewish  king  at  Jerusalem ;  Jews 
were  settled  in  all  the  provinces. '^  Five  main  roads  went  out  from 
Borne  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  built  with  great  solidity,  and 
going  as  a  rule  in  a  straight  line  over  mountains  and  rivers.  It 
was  the  great  Via  Egnatia  by  which  Paul  penetrated  Macedonia, 
a  com  ship  in  which  as  prisoner  he  took  passage  for  Rome,  and  the 
Appian  Way  by  which  he  ascended  from  Puteoli  to  the  gates  of 
Rome ;  while  the  messengers  by  whom  he  sent  his  immortal  letters, 
the  individuals  who  formed  the  beginnings  of  his  societies,  and  the 
persons  with  whom  he  formed  his  lasting  friendships  were  those 
who  were  intimately  or  remotely  engaged  in  the  commerce  arouud 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Rome  as  the  great  center. 
The  most  distant  provinces  were  united  with  the  central  govern- 
ment by  the  wise  administration  of  unifying  laws.  All  jj^j^j^  o,  ^hi 
extremes  were  made  to  meet  and  harmonize  in  letters,  protimcib. 
law,  arms,  and  commerce.  Though  the  Roman  people  had  lost 
their  early  simplicity  and  purity  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  their 
country  and  its  provinces  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  united  and 
so  aooeesible  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  period.  The  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  like  the  cosmopolitan 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  was  eminently  favorable  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Ohristian  faith.* 

m.  THB  HOBAL  DBSTirUTIOH  OF  PAGANISH. 

The  most  deplorable  picture  of  depraved  morals  in  the  entire  rang6 
of  history  is  presented  by  the  pagan  world  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  description  of  it  by  Paul  is  singularly 
confirmed  by  the  classic  writers,  and  by  later  arch»ological  revela- 
tions.*   The  austere- periods  of  the  Greek  independence  and  the 

>  1^,  DiB.  m,  ziii 

*  The  besi  tanaauj  of  the  Bomen  prepsration  for  Christianity  is  Addis, 
Chriefcleaity  and  the  Roman  Empixe.  Lend.,  1808,  ehkp.  i.  Indispenaable  also 
is  Uhlhom,  Oonfliot  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  N.  T.,  1880,  ohap.  1 
andii. 

>Sora.l,18-a8. 
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Boman  republic  had  passed  away,  and  immorality  was  practiced 
to  such  a  degree  and  with  such  publicity  that  eyen  the  immoral 
satirists  themselves  made  the  popular  vices  the  object  of  their  in- 
vective.  At  no  time  did  the  Greeks  descend  to  such  depravity  as 
their  closest  imitators,  the  Romans.  As  the  republic  of  the  latter 
passed  into  the  empire  the  territory  widened,  the  communication 
with  other  nations  became  easier,  wealth  poured  into  the  capital 
BOMAH  Di-  through  every  commercial  and  military  vein,  and  the 
pRAViTT.  proverbial  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  people  dis- 
appeared. The  old  faith  gradually  became  admixed  with  Asi- 
atic elements.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  such  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Romans  with  their  religion  that  they  had  imported  from 
the  East  and  South  the  worship  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fishes 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Cicero  testifies  to 
the  hollowness  and  duplicity  of  the  native  worship  by  saying 
that  one  haruspex  could  not  look  another  in  the  face  without 
laughing. 

The  degradation  of  woman  was  hopeless  and  complete.  In 
Athens  the  wife  was  never  regarded  as  possessed  of  legal  privileges, 
and  her  son  became  her  protector  after  reaching  his  majority.  A 
measure  of  barley  was  the  limit  of  property  which  she  could  leave 
by  will  to  her  own  ofFspring.  She  was  in  all  essentials  a  slave. 
DiGRADATioir  Hcr  prcscut  subjection  in  oriental  lands,  and  the  esti- 
Of  WOMAN.  msXe  placed  upon  her  by  Turkey,  the  typical  polyga- 
mist  of  the  ages>  is  only  the  modem  propagation  of  the  elder  Greek 
and  Roman  view  of  her  real  relation  to  man.  She  was  regarded 
as  his  inferior,  the  minister  to  his  lust,  and  his  slave  for  menial 
service.  She  was  never  trusted,  and  her  place  in  the  residence — 
for  paganism  had  no  homes — was  an  upper  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  often  guarded  by  lock  and  key.^  Her  mental  endow- 
ments were  estimated  as  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  of  men.  She 
was  supposed  to  excel  in  duplicity,  artifice,  and  treachery.  Mar- 
riage was  only  a  political  institution.  There  was  no  sacred  bond. 
Early  Rome  had  been  distinguished  for  its  household  purity,  and 
Valerius  Maximus  gives  a  list  of  noble  illustrations  of  it.  Centuries 
passed  by  without  a  single  divorce  for  adultery — according  to  Plu- 
tarch, two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  according  to  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, five  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  according  to  Aulus  Qel- 
lius,  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  years.  It  was  only  old  Ennius 
who  could  sing :  ^^  Flagitiis  principium  est,  nudare  inter  civee 
corpora.'* 

'  Tholuok,  Der  Bittliche  Character  des  Heidenthmns,  pp.  75,  7^. 
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Bnt  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic^  and  all  through  the  em- 
pire, divoroe  was  common,  and  could  be  purchased  by  a  pittance. 
Seneca^  who  was  singularly  favored,  as  Nero's  tutor  and  a  member 
of  his  court,  with  facilities  for  obsenration,  thus  testifies :  ^'  Crimes 
and  iniquity  abound  in  all  things.  More  wickedness  is  qipujuttof 
committed  than  law  can  reach.  •  .  •  The  passion  for  the  dombrig 
sin  increases  daily ;  daily  there  is  more  shamelessness.  "^"^"* 
Respect  for  the  pure  and  holy  diminishes  constantly.  Sin  stalks 
openly.  It  stares  into  all  eyes.  Innocence  is  not  merely  infre- 
quen^it  is  no  more.'''  Tacitus  deplores  the  corruption  of  the 
people  whose  life  he  traced  in  his  Annals,  and  the  satires  of  Juyenal 
and  PersiuB  reveal  the  grossest  moral  depravity  in  every  stratum  of 
society.  Plato,  in  his  Ideal  Republic,  proposed  the  communism  of 
women — a  proposition  whose  absurdity,  it  must  be  conf eased,  was 
exposed  by  Aristotie.'  In  Sparta,  where  we  would  expect  a  more 
rigid  view  of  conjugal  fidelity,  the  wife  was  not  considered  even 
the  sole  property  of  one  man.  Plutarch  gave  the  advice  that  a 
citizen  should  share  his  wife  with  a  friend,  and  Polybius  states  it 
as  a  current  view  of  propriety  that  a  husband  might  lend  his  wife 
out  to  his  friends.*  In  Athens  the  husband  was  not  regarded  the 
natural  protector  of  the  wife,  but  the  son,  after  reaching  his 
majority. 

Prostitution  was  universaL  Not  content  to  practice  in  the  homes 
and  houses  for  the  special  purpose,  it  was  introduced  even  into  the 
temples.  It  was  a  fearful  charge  which  Tertullian  laid  pRosnnmoN 
at  the  door  of  paganism  when  he  said  :  '^  It  is  a  matter  rom^r^iM. 
of  general  notoriety  that  the  temples  are  the  very  places  moralitt. 
where  adulteries  are  arranged,  and  procuresses  pursue  their  victims 
between  the  altars."*  One  of  the  grossest  forms  of  immorality 
was  the  abuse  of  boys  and  youth,  or  paiderastia.  This  was  in  com- 
mon use  by  even  the  most  learned  and  cultivated  among  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Plutarch  hesitates  to  pronounce  on  its  pro- 
priety, but  when  he  speaks  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  ^schines, 
and  Cebee  as  having  practiced  it,  he  agrees  with  Plato  *  that  men 
of  great  eminence  must  be  allowed  to  show  affection  to  what  beau- 
tiful objects  they  please,  and  concludes  that  the  wild  amours  of 
Thebes  and  Elis  are  not  to  be  countenanced,  but  the  paiderastia 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  is  to  be  imitated.'  At  no  time  was  Greece 
free  from  this  crime.    Beautiful  boys  were  converted  into  eunuchs, 

■I)»IhL,i,ii,  0.  8. 

'  PoUtioft,  i,  ii,  o.  3-18,  edition  Schneider.   Compare  Tholnck,  Sita  Character 
dm  Heidenthuma,  pp.  8S-84. 
'  Hiat,  xU,  6.    «  Apol.,  o.  15.    *  Repnb.,  t,  p.  468  c.    *  MonOs,  i,  pp.  26,  27. 
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and  iheir  youth  pTeeerred  as  long  as  possible  to  make  ihem  senre 
the  bestial  lust  of  men.  There  were,  among  the  Bomans,  harems 
of  young  men  as  well  as  of  women,  which  were  called  paidagogia. 
Trajan  practiced  this  crime,  while  Tiberius,  in  his  palace  on 
Gaprsea,  the  Capri  of  our  day,  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
shock  eyen  his  own  subjects.  The  abhorrence  of  issue  was  uni- 
yersal  in  both  Greek  and  Boman  socieiy.  Embryonic  murder  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.'  A  large  family  was  regarded 
as  a  social  disgrace.  The  six  children  of  (Jermanicus  were  the  most 
notable  exception  in  the  highest  order  of  society.  Not  one  Boman 
emperor  left  a  large  family,  while  many  died  without  legitimate 
issue.  The  authors  show  a  singular  dread  of  offspring,  and  Ovid, 
Lucan,  Statins,  Silius  Italicus,  Seneca,  the  two  Plinys,  Suetoniusi, 
and  Tacitus  died  childless.' 

This  repulsiye  picture  is  sufficient  to  reyeal  the  low  estimate 
placed  on  childhood  by  paganism.  Not  one  great  classic  writer  in 
LOW  KSTiMAn  O'^en  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Oreece,  or  of  the  Boman 
OF  CHILDHOOD.  fepubHc,  uuderstood  the  moral  yalue  of  childhood  or 
its  real  bearing  on  the  world's  future.  It  was  only  of  man  after  he 
became  mature,  had  fought  the  battles  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  stood  forth  before  the  world  as  a  yictor  on  many  a  field,  that 
the  pagan  mind  formed  a  high  opinion  and  regarded  him  as  worthy 
a  place  of  honor  in  citizenship  and  in  the  pantheon  of  literature. 
The  subject  and  passiye  man  receiyed  little  notice  from  the  most 
charitable  philosopher ;  the  child  was  neyer  once  thought  of  as 
worthy  of  an  equal  place  with  the  adult  in  the  sympathy  and  re- 
spect of  the  world.  The  highest  yalue  attached  to  children  was 
their  possible  seryice  to  the  State.  The  Spartan  regarded  boys 
only  of  yalue ;  and  this  he  did  for  the  reason  that  they  might  be 
of  strong  body,  and  therefore  able  to  perform  military  duty. 
Maimed  and  inyalid  boys,  and  the  most  of  the  girls,  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  of  any  special  worth,  and  better  in  hades,  in  charge  of 
grim  and  relentless  Pluto,  than  on  earth.' 

Plato,  in  his  Laws  and  Bepublic,  takes  special  pains  to  lay  down 
a  theory  of  education,  but  he  always  reaches  the  same  result :  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  to  respect  the  laws,  and  their  training  must 
be  according  to  them.     ^^For  the  third  and  fourth  time,''  he 

>  Hippoljtas  and  CaUistas,  pp.  148, 172, 78 ;  Hip.,  Bel  Haer.,  ix,  7 ;  Jut.,  tI, 
697 ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx,  21 ;  xxvii,  6,  9. 

*  Ck>mpare  DoUinger,  Jew  and  Qentile,  ii,  pp.  288-247. 

*  See  Prof.  R.  J.  Cooke,  Cfhrisdanitj  and  Childhood,  K.  T.,  1891 ;  Soadder, 
Childhood  in  literature  and  Art,  Boet.,  1894.  In  fact,  it  was  left  to  nine- 
teenth century  Christianity  to  diaooTer  childhood. 
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says,  ''our  reflections  have  come  to  the  result  that  education  should 
be  the  allurement  and  guidance  of  youths  to  that  which  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  laws  approye,  and  which  the  most  judicious  and  abdofkduca- 
aged  have  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best/'  "^''' 
Aristotle,  not  less  than  Plato,  stops  far  short  of  the  scriptural 
ideal,  for  religion  forms  no  part  of  his  educational  theory.  He 
says :  ''  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  legislator  must  bestow  yery 
peculiar  attention  on  the  education  of  youth.  If  this  is  not  done 
in  a  State  its  constitution  is  destroyed/'  Socrates  was  an  adyance 
on  both  these  great  teachers  in  that  he  urged  the  young  men  who 
gathered  about  him  for  counsel  to  improye  their  hearts  and  deny 
themselyes  in  their  daily  life.  But  so  foreign  to  the  Athenian 
mind  was  this  emphasis  on  the  yalue  of  the  inner  life  that  the 
townsmen  of  Socrates  held  him  up  to  contempt  for  this  yery 
instruction. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pagan  conception  of  education 
was  its  admiration  of  successful  juyenile  crime.  The  Spartan  boy 
was  admired  if  he  could  steal  without  being  caught,  and  his  skill 
in  thieying  was  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  later  yictorious  soldier- 
ing. Besides,  these  same  Spartans  had  an  annual  custom  of 
scourging  their  children  at  l^e  altars  of  Diana  Orthia  so  cruelly 
that  many  died  from  the  blows,  and  this  without  any  cause  by  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  the  children.  One  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  whole  pagan  mythology  was  cruelty  to  aged  and 
decrepit  parents.  The  Greeks  taught  that  Jupiter  hurled  his  own 
father,  Saturn,  from  the  throne,  and  shut  him  up  in  Tartarus, 
and  then  parceled  out  the  uniyerse  with  his  brothers  Neptune 
and  Pluto.  Saturn,  howeyer,  deseryed  his  punishment,  for  he  was 
accustomed  to  deyour  his  own  children,  and  Jupiter  „.«^.^,^„ 

^  DISSOLUTION 

and  two  of  his  brothers  only  escaped  by  an  unex-  orTHEDOMis- 
pectedly  rapid  deyelopment.  All  the  domestic  bonds  "^  ^^^' 
are  dissolyed  in  the  Oreek  and  Roman  faith.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  strong  and  pure  loye  of  children.  From  beginning  to 
end  parents  are  murdering  them,  and  the  latter  are  plotting  against 
the  former.  It  is  a  pandemonium  of  unmitigated  inhumanity. 
Vulcan  chained  his  own  mother  Juno — a  type  of  what  children 
thought  of  their  mothers  through  all  that  long  period  of  reyolting 
crime.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  remembered  that  there  were  many 
noble  exceptions.  The  Greeks  taught  reyerence  to  parents,  as 
did  the  Romans,  and  there  are  seyeral  instances  on  record  of  beau- 
tiful and  faithful  deyotion  in  the  family  circle. 

While  there  was  such  a  thing  now  and  then  as  parental  tender- 
ness, it  was  only  a  moderate  and  cautious  approach  to  that  intense 
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Ghrirtiaii  love  which  makee  sacrificefl  for  childhood.  It  was  a  loTe 
which  was  limited  merely  to  admiration  for  some  heroic  deed.  For 
example^  when  Xenophon  was  informed  that  his  son  had  perished 
in  battle  after  making  great  slaughter  of  his  enemies^  he  replied : 
'^  I  did  not  make  it  my  request  to  the  gods  that  my  son  might  be 
immortal  or  long-liyed^  for  it  is  not  manifest  whether  this  was 
conyenient  for  him  or  not^  but  that  he  might  haye  integrity  in 
his  principles  and  be  a  loyer  of  his  country,  and  now  I  haye  my 
desire.''' 

We  see  this  calculating  loye  exemplified  in  the  kind  of  teachers 
employed.  That  old  telltale  word  ''pedagogue''  simply  means 
the  attending  slaye  who  took  the  children  to  school,  and  then 
taught  them  when  they  reached  there.  His  function  was  little 
THisLATiTHi  higher  than  the  shepherd  who  led  out  the  flock  to 
TiACHn.  browse  on  the  mountain  side.  The  difference  between 
pedagogue  and  teacher  is  the  measure  of  the  wide  gulf  between 
paganism  and  Christianity  in  their  relatiye  grasp  of  the  majesty 
and  worth  of  childhood.  Only  the  parents  of  purer  and  higher 
quality  thought  it  worth  while  to  attend  in  the  least  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  person,  until  the  time  should  come  when 
the  latter  should  leaye  home  for  the  uniyersity.  The  rule  was  that 
a  slaye  should  teach  and  train.  When  a  family  had  the  rare  fortune 
to  be  blessed  with  such  a  wise  slaye  as  the  lame  Epictetns  the  chil- 
dren fared  well  enough.  But  the  rule  was  to  put  them  under  the 
eyeseryant's  care.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cato,  commends  Soc- 
rates as  exceptionally  farsighted  ''in  teaching  his  children  the 
rudiments  of  a  school  education,  although  he  had  a  slaye  who  well 
understood  the  business,  and  taught  many  other  children."  This 
same  writer,  to  whom  we  owe  by  far  our  best  glimpses  into  the 
moral  life  of  both  the  Oreeks  and  the  Romans,  bestows  on  Gato 
yery  much  the  same  praise,  as  being  far  in  adyance  of  his 
times :  "  Gato  was  accustomed  to  say  he  was  not  willing  that  his 
son  should  be  rebuked  or  beaten  by  a  slaye,  nor  that  he  should 
haye  to  thank  a  slaye  for  this  kind  of  knowledge." 

There  is  one  department  of  the  pagan  obliyiousness  to  the  moral 
yalue  of  childhood  which  I  dare  not  enter,  namely,  the  early  in- 
.««^.^^-^,  troduction  of  children  into  the  corrupt  mysteries  of 
cHiLPBiw  iMTo  yanous  heathen  cults.  These  were  hcentious  orgies  of 
THB  MTsmns.  nameless  depth,  and  children  were  early  made  ac- 
quainted with  them.  There  are  instances  where  parents  preferred 
their  children  should  die  than  pass  into  such  shadows,  but  they  are 

*  See  Plntaroh,  Morals  (Goodwin's  ecL),  iii,  p.  888.  See  Qaintfliwi's  pMsion- 
ftte  love  for  hie  eon  whom  be  had  lost  too  eooo.    De  Inst.  Orat.,  lib.  yi,  Introd- 
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veiy  rare.  For  the  most  part  the  parents  were  not  disinclined  that 
their  children  should  early  enter  upon  the  life  of  which  the  mys- 
teries were  the  miserable  beginning. 

Children  were  not  regarded  as  jewels^  to  be  treasured  and  culti- 
Tated  for  a  pure  life^  but  machines  for  fighting  future  battles. 
Christ,  of  all  the  reyolutions  which  he  brought  to  pass>  achieyed 
none  greater  than  this — ^the  elevation  of  childhood  into  xndiffirkhce 
equality  with  manhood.  When  he  said,  '*  For  of  such  '^  childhood. 
is  the  kingdom  of  heayen/'  he  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  long  blind- 
ness of  the  world  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the  young.  The  fact 
is,  there  was  no  place  for  children  in  either  the  social  or  the  polit- 
ical framework  of  any  pagan  nation,  while  Christianity  took  note 
of  them  at  the  beginning  and  never  once  forsook  them.  That 
Jesus  was  once  a  child  has  sanctified  childhood  forever.  Corio- 
lanns  might  pray  for  his  son : 

"  The  god  of  soldiers, 
With  the  oonsent  of  sapreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thon  mayst  prove 
To  shame  isTiilnerable,  and  stick  V  the  wars 
Like  a  great  seamark,  standing  eyezy  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! " ' 

But  of  far  greater  value,  and  in  a  new  sphere,  was  Paul's  advice  to 
the  Ephesians  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord. 

Slavery  was  another  great  pagan  vice.  It  underlay  the  entire 
political  and  social  structure.  In  the  chief  Oreek  States  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  much  greater  than  that  of  citizens.  In  Attica, 
according  to  the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (B.  C.  309),  there 
were  four  hundred  thousand  slaves  and  but  twenty 
thousand  citizens.  In  Corinth  there  were  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  slaves ;  in  iBgina,  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  and  in  Sparta,  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand.'  Among  the  Bomans  the  slaves  were  regarded^  not 
as  persons  {persotue),  but  as  things  (res).  This  was  the  universal 
view  of  property  in  man.'  At  the  doors  of  the  wealthy  there  were 
ostiarii,  men  who  lay,  like  dogs,  in  chains.  Even  during  the  re- 
public it  was  a  law  that  when  a  gentleman  was  murdered,  if  the 
perpetrator  could  not  be  discovered,  all  his  slaves,  with  their  wives 
and  children,   were  put  to  death.    Tacitus  relates  that  when 

*  Shakespeare,  Ooriolanns,  Act  v,  So.  iii. 

*  Beitmeier,  Der  Znstand  der  SUaTerei  in  Orieohenland,  p.  116. 

*  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nioomach.,  lib.  ix,  o.  18.  6  Sov^mc  Iftiwxov  bpyavov^  rh  ^  hpyavop 
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Pedanins  SecandnB  waa  murdered  as  many  as  four  hundred  inno- 
cent slayes  were  put  to  death.'  During  the  empire  this  state  of 
slayery  continued^  and  its  eyils  became  more  numerous  and  extreme. 
There  were  public  marts  for  sbiYes,  which  were  filled  by  captives 
brought  from  the  wars,  or  procured  from  Mediterranean  pirates, 
each  slave  being  labeled  with  a  description  of  age  and  qualities. 
Even  the  strong  protest  of  Seneca  against  slavery  as  one  of  the 
many  evils  which  he  witnessed  during  Nero's  reign  had  rather  the 
tone  of  a  hopeless  lament  than  of  any  hope  of  improvement.* 

There  was  no  department  of  the  social  life  that  was  not  thor- 
oughly corrupt  The  mythology  was  a  mere  conglomeration  of  the 
licentious  life  of  the  people.  The  gods  and  minor  divinities,  them- 
selves the  ofEspring  of  illicit  amours,  were  regarded  by  the  people 
as  proper  examples  for  popular  imitation.  The  mysteries  practiced 
at  Eleusis  in  their  later  degenerate  days,  and  in  other  places,  were 
only  wild  revels  in  which  passion  expressed  itself.  While  the  re- 
ligion fostered  this  immorality  there  was  no  relief  found  in  the 
laws.     The  example  of  gods  and  men  fostered  the  carnival  of  lust. 

The  depth  of  this  moral  abyss  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  new 
faith.  When  Christianity  came,  therefore,  it  was  found  to  be  not 
only  the  revelation  of  new  doctrines,  but  the  regeneration  of  the 
moral  life  of  man.  Greek  culture  and  Roman  organization  had 
THE  17NIT13U  failed  at  every  point  in  the  catalogue  of  human  virtues. 
FOB  OTEM^^  It  was  the  mission  of  the  religion  of  Christ  at  once  to 
TiANiTT.  teach  the  mind  a  pure  faith  and  transform  the  heart 

into  a  fountain  of  virtuous  living.  Kurtz  thus  traces  the  proof 
which  paganism  gives  of  its  own  incompetency  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  humanity ;  **  The  principle  of  paganism  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  denial  of  the  living,  personal  Ood,  and  the  contempt  of 
the  salvation  provided  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  de- 
lusion that  man  can  help  himself  by  his  own  power  and  wisdom 
and  provide  a  salvation  by  his  own  means.  Such  an  effort,  made 
in  sinfulness  and  weakness,  could  only  end  in  bankruptcy.  Pagan- 
ism ever  sank  deeper,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  worldly 
culture  and  political  power,  from  its  height  of  moral  and  religious 
power  and  dignity  into  religious  emptiness  and  moral  sleep  and 
weakness.  The  experience  always  became  more  decided  and  posi- 
tive that  neither  nature  nor  art,  neither  human  culture  nor  wis- 
dom, neither  oracles  nor  mysteries,  neither  philosophy  nor  theos- 
ophy,  neither  politics  nor  industry,  and  neither  the  enjoyment  of 

*  Ann.,  zir,  42,  48 ;  Thohiok,  Der  sittliohe  Chanrnter  des  Heidentlniiius  pp. 

*  See  DoUinger,  Hippolytu  and  CaUistaa,  188,  mq. 
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the  senseB  and  great  luxury  coald  satiate  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
the  human  spirit  for  God  or  calm  and  restore  the  lost  peace  of  the 
soul.  This  experience  was  well  calculated  to  break  the  pride  of 
paganism^  and  in  all  better  spirits  to  awaken  the  necessity,  the 
longing,  and  the  receptiyity  of  the  soul  for  divine  salvation  in 
Christ.  Thus  it  was  the  mission  of  Judaism  to  prepare  salvation 
for  man ;  it  was  the  mission  of  paganism  to  prepare  man  for  sal- 
vation.'^^  Christ  is  the  only  solution  of  the  dark  enigmas  fur- 
nished by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Or,  as  Johann  von  Mailer 
says :  '^  He  is  the  key  of  universal  history,  for  he  locks  the  old 
and  throws  open  the  new/' 

'  Handbooh  dor  allgem.  Kizobengeflohiclite,  p.  40. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

JUDAISM  AND  ITS  SECTS. 

I.  JBWS  nr  PAuisTiirB. 

Thb  history  and  religionB  belief  of  the  Jewish  people  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  faiths  and  philosophical  systems  of  all 
pagan  nations.  With  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  to  leaye  his 
ancestral  home  in  Mesopotamia  there  began  an  historical  current 
which  was  destined  to  affect  the  highest  religions  interests  of 
humanity.  It  was  his  mission  to  fonnd  and  locate  in  Palestine 
a  nation  which  should  become  the  depository  of  the  divine  oracles, 
the  only  representative  of  monotheism^  and,  finally,  the  instmment 
of  bringing  salvation  to  the  world  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 
THsPATftiAB-  ^0  patriarchal  period  was  uncertain  and  temporary. 
OBALPEMOD.  Yet  it  was  in  a  high  degree  preparatory,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  descent  of  the  family  of  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Here,  from 
seventy  souls,  it  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
though  a  subject  race,  so  rapid  was  its  development  that  it  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Persecution,  always  the  final  resort  of  weak  and  narrow  minds, 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptians.  But  to  the  Israelites  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  revealing  to  them  the  divine  favor  and  their  own 
strength.  Under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  one  of  their  own  race 
who  had  been  singularly  prepared  for  his  mission  by  his  knowledge 
UUDIB8HIP  of  the  wisdom  of  his  age,  his  absence  of  forty  years  in 
oFMosn.  the  wilderness  through  which  it  was  to  be  his  mission 
to  lead  the  people,  and  that  general  discipline  of  character  which 
should  fit  him  for  leadership  and  legislation,  the  Jews  left  Egypt, 
and  after  a  pilgrimage  of  forty  years  reached  the  land  of  Palestine. 
But  their  stay  in  Egypt  had  not  been  without  its  beneficent  effect 
upon  them.  They  had  come  in  contact  with  the  most  cultivated 
nation  of  the  age,  had  seen  the  practical  effects  of  polytheism  on 
a  whole  people,  and  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  weakness  of 
human  wisdom  in  comparison  with  those  divine  revelations  and 
miraculous  deliverances  which  underlay  their  history. 

Under  Joshua  and  his  successors  the  tribes  became  homogeneous, 
and  entered  into  possession  of  the  whole  country  promised  to  Abra* 
ham  and  his  posterity.    To  this  succeeded  the  kingdom,  with  Saul 
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aa  the  first  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  David,  and  he  in  tnrn  by 
hie  son  Solomon.  Under  these  rulers  the  kingdom  sumcABTor 
enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  and  prestige.  After  JJ^^^^^ 
Solomon  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  Jewish  and  tort. 
laraelitish  kingdoms.  Biyaby,  violence,  frequent  defections  toward 
idolatry,  and  growing  moral  and  material  decline,  made  both  king- 
doms an  easy  prey  to  surrounding  nations. '  Israel  was  first  con* 
quered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  subsequently  Judah  was  overcome 
by  the  Babylonian  rulers,  and  both  nations  were  led  ofF  as  exiles 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  absorbed  by  the  dominant  people,  or  at  least  be  held 
in  easy  subjection.  Many  of  the  Jews  who  anticipated  exile  went 
to  Egypt  and  settled  there,  and  in  Alexandria  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Hellenistic  element  which  had  subsequentiy  a  very  great 
bearing  on  the  literature  and  evangelistic  movements  of  the  early 
Christian  Ohurch.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes, 
returned  from  exile  and  settied  in  Samaria,  the  most  of  them  being 
amalgamated  with  the  polytheistic  people  who  had  conquered  them. 
But  the  captives  of  conquered  Judah  preserved  their  identity,  and 
could  not  even  ^'  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land.''  When 
the  Ghaldean  rulers  of  Babylonia  were  conquered  by  the  Medo- 
Persians  under  Gyrus  the  Jews  became  a  part  of  the  subject  popu- 
lation. He  was  lenient  to  them,  and  under  him  and  his  successors 
many  returned  to  Palestine  and  rebuilt  their  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  there  was  no  political  independence  granted  them,  and  the 
Jews  remained  Persian  subjects  until  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  had  conquered  Palestine  B.  0.  823,  the  SeleucidsB  ruled  in 
Syria  and  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  between  these  two  the  Jews 
led  a  timid  and  subject  life,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Seleucidad.  The  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  tried  to  Hellen- 
ize  the  Jews  by  taking  possession  of  Jerusalem,  order-  tokattbicpt 
ing  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  pro&ning  their  to  Hnxmizi 
sanctuary,  and  prohibiting  the  Jewish  worship.  He  ""'"^^ 
foisted  the  Greek  mythology  on  the  Jews,  and  hoped  to  destroy 
the  last  traces  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

This  effort  to  obliterate  the  ancient  faith  awoke  the  long  dormant 
patriotic  and  religious  spirit  of  the  people,  and  once  more  they 
strove  to  regain  the  old  Davidic  splendor.  Mattathias,  a  Jewish 
priest,  with  his  three  sons,  Judas  Maccabsus,  Jonathan,  and  Simon, 
led  a  popular  revolt  and  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Seleucidn.    The  first  stage  in  the  Maccabsdan  rule  was  patriotic. 
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unaelfish^  and  wise;  but  family  diyisionB  arose,  and  fhe  Selencidie 
THi  MAccA-  cnltiyated  them  by  careful  management  At  this  time 
B^sANDOMiNA-  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  the  yiotorions  Boman  army 
"^^'  in  Asia,  and  he  was  invited  to  settle  the  dispute.    He 

hafitened  to  the  office  of  umpire,  stormed  and  captured  Jerusalem, 
B.  0.  63,  and,  as  usual  with  the  Bomans,  took  possession  of  Pales- 
tine and  added  it  to  the  empire.  The  Jews  now  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  their  independence,  and  their  country  was  ruled  by 
Boman  proconsuls  and  procurators. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.  G.  42,  when  the  whole  East  sur- 
rendered to  Boman  arms,  Antipater,  a  powerful  Idumean  at  Jeru- 
salem, hostile  alike  to  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  Jews,  obtained  the  right  of  administering  the  afEairs  of  Pales- 
tine. His  son,  Herod  the  Oreat,  by  shrewd  manipulation  and  by 
personal  friendship  with  the  Boman  emperors  Caligula  and  Clan- 
dins,  gradually  became  ruler  over  the  whole  of  Palestine.  After 
PALMTiNiAT  ^^^  dcath,  A.  D.  3  or  4,  or  in  the  year  of  Bome  750  or 
THXTiMKor  751,  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
CHRIST.  Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas.    The  Jews  were 

restive  under  this  uncertain  and  oppressive  rule  over  their  divided 
and  lacerated  country,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Boman  empire  after  Nero's  death,  rose  in  rebellion  under 
OessiuB  Florins,  A.  D.  65,  against  the  Boman  authority.  They 
were  conquered  by  Vespasian,  who,  after  he  went  to  Bome  to  assume 
imperial  command,  left  his  son  Titus  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  last 
attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  resist  Boman  supremacy  was  A.  D. 
132-135,  when  Bar  Cochba,  claiming  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  led  a 
revolt.  It  was  finally  suppressed.  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  the 
ground ;  the  Jews  were  slaughtered  or  led  off  into  captivity,  and  a 
Boman  colony,  the  jElia  Capitolina,  was  established  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  chief  elements  in*  this  last  revolt  was  the 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  Jews,  who,  because  the 
Christians  would  not  join  in  the  revolt,  regarded  them  as  traitors 
to  the  national  cause. 

II.   THE  SAMABITAKS. 

The  Samaritans  were  not  a  Jewish  sect,  but  a  mongrel  religious 
body,  in  part  Jewish  and  in  part  Assyrian.  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  overthrown  and  the  best  people  were  led  off  by  their 
ORIGIN  or  THx  Assyrian  conquerors  into  captivity  an  Assyrian  colony 
■AMABirAKB.  ^as  established  in  Samaria,  in  order  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Israelitish  population  and  secure  the  full  later  subjectioii 
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of  the  land  to  its  new  rulers.  This  oriental  and  polytheistic  ele- 
ment became  in  time  discouraged  in  its  work.  Because  of  the 
preyalence  of  wild  beasts  and  other  unexpected  obstacles  they 
inferred  that  the  god  of  the  country  was  angry  with  them^  and 
implored  their  distant  rulers  to  send  them  some  Israelitish  priests 
to  instruct  them  in  the  faith  of  the  country.  This  proposition  was 
accepted^  but  from  the  Israelitish  and  Assyrian  elements  there 
sprang  a  mixed  population,  the  prevailing  type  being  Jewish, 
though  with  a  strong  oriental  admixture.'  Later,  when  the  Jews 
returned  to  the  south  country  and  proposed  to  rebuild  their  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans,  regarding  the  cause  common,  proposed 
to  assist  them.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  because  the  Jews  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  no  longer  of  their  own  faith,  but  as  participants 
in  the  polytheism  of  the  East.  The  insult  was  indignantly  repelled. 
The  Samaritans  then  built  a  temple  of  their  own  on  Mount 
Qerizim,  and  established  a  regular  service.  Henceforth  there  were 
''no  dealings''  between  the  Jews  and  ''Samaritans.''  The  latter, 
securing  through  Manasseh  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
adhered  through  their  long  history  to  early  Hebraism,  and  like 
the  Jews  have  continued  their  existence  as  an  independent  religious 
body  down  to  the  present  time.  Their  capital  is  the  ancient 
Shechem,  or  Kablus  (corruption  of  the  Greek  name  NeapoKs), 
where  the  marble  ruins  of  their  great  temple  still  crown  ^hi  prkknt 
the  mountain  overlooking  the  city.  They  have  a  high  bamabitaxb. 
priest,  and  are  still  in  possession  of  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  which  they  regard  with  superstitious  rever- 
ence. The  Samaritan  community  numbers  but  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  but  they  expect  to  grow  again,  and  in  the 
language  of  their  late  high  priest,  Amram,  to  overspread  the 
world  I » 

III.   THE  PHABISEES. 

These  were  less  a  sect  than  a  body  of  the  more  educated  of  the 
Jews  of  every  class,  who  adhered  to  the  ritual  and  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hopes,  the  narrowness,  the  literalness,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  During  the  dark  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  downfall  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  and  the 

'  Hengsienberg  takes  the  view  that  the  Samaritans  were  of  purely  heathen 
origin.  But  for  this  view  there  is  little  support,  either  in  the  known  history 
or  the  religionB  faith  of  the  people. 

*  The  best  authorities  on  the  Samaritans  are  Langen,  Das  Judenthnm  in  Pal- 
istina^  Freib.,  1866;  Appel,   Qeestiones  de  rebna  Samaritanorom,  Getting., 
1874 ;  Nutt,  Sam.  Hist,  Dogma,  and  Literature,  Lond.,  1874 ;  and  Sohtbrer, 
Jewish  FMpIe  in  Time  of  Christ. 
6 
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supremacy  of  Borne  in  Palestine^  there  had  neyer  ceased  some  hope 
of  national  and  religions  reviyal.  The  second  temple  was  bnilt  in 
fall  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  central  point  for  a  new  life  in 
coNDrnoMBor  faith  as  well  as  national  integrity  and  power.  But  it 
™^TOm  ^"  ^^y  *  delusion.  The  mission  of  the  Jews  had 
PHABI81XS.  failed^  and  though  their  ideas  of  a  future  state,  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  especially  of  the  diyine  unity,  were  greatly 
disturbed  during  the  captivity,  they  never  fully  relapsed  into  their 
former  grossness.  Between  the  cessation  of  prophecy  and  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  the  leading  shades  of  despondent  Jewish  life 
and  thought  took  form  in  certain  groups,  which  represented  the 
leading  tendencies  of  the  most  educated  part  of  the  population. 

The  Pharisees  (the  Separated)  originated  as  a  distinct  class 
about  B.  G.  144.  They  were  the  ritualists  of  their  age.  Seeing 
the  departure  of  the  Jews  from  the  early  Mosaic  spirit,  they  aimed 
DocTRiNis  or  **  *  restoration  of  the  ceremonial  law,  introduced  their 
THi  PHABi-  own  strict  interpretation  of  it,  and  added  to  it  the  rab- 
^^^  binical  instruction  that  had  gathered  about  it  during 

the  post-Mosaic  time.  They  elevated  tradition  to  equal  dignity 
with  the  Scriptures  and  were  especially  inclined  to  allegorical  in- 
terpretation. There  were  two  tendencies  of  Pharisaic  thought — 
one,  the  more  austere,  critical,  and  strictly  Jewish,  directed  by 
Shammai ;  the  other,  milder  and  more  in  sympathy  with  Hellenism 
and  other  influences  from  abroad,  represented  by  HilleL  The 
Pharisees,  in  spite  of  their  narrow  intolerance  and  strong  legalistic 
bent,  were  the  moral,  patriotic,  and  religious  part  of  the  population, 
and  represented  all  the  noblest  and  best  elements  of  the  Jewish 
religion.'  There  were  about  six  thousand  Pharisees  at  the  time  of 
Josephus. 

IV.   THE  BADDXJCEES. 

The  Saddnceee  (the  '^  Righteous  '^)  were  a  class  of  Jewish  teachers 
taking  their  origin  from  Zadoc  (about  B.  C.  250),  who  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  Moeaism  to  its  original  state,  but  rejected  tradition 
and  all  later  additions.  They  were  the  rationalists  of  their  day. 
They  were  influenced  somewhat  by  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially 
DOCTRiNB  OF  ^^  ^^^  systcm  of  Epicurus.  They  regarded  God  as  the 
THE  BADDu-  author  of  the  universe,  but  held  that  he  took  no  active 
^^"'^  part  in  its  government,  that  man  is  the  arbiter  of  his 

own  destiny,  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, and  that  angels  and  spirits  have  no  existence  except  in 

1  The  best  work  on  the  Pharisees  is  Schiuer,  Hist  of  the  Jewish  People  in 
the  Time  of  Jesas  Christ.    Edinb.,  6  vols.,  1885-80. 
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the  human  imagmaidon  and  false  constructions  placed  upon  the 
early  Scriptures.  The  Sadducees  were  essentially  not  a  theological 
but  a  political  party.  They  belieyed  that  the  Jews  should  make 
the  beet  of  the  situation  with  a  view  of  obtaining  every  worldly 
advantage.    They  were  secularists.' 

y.   THE  ESSENES. 

This  was  an  ascetic  sect  which  arose  about  B.  G.  150.  Their 
origin  is  inyolved  in  obscurity^  some  supposing  them  to  have  been 
Jewish  Pythagoreans ;  others^  that  they  were  Therapeutse  who  had 
come  into  Palestine  from  Egypt ;  and  still  others,  Neander  among 
the  number,  that  they  were  i^  Jews,  who  represented  originally  a 
profound  religious  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  afterward 
obscured  it  by  old  floating  Parsi  and  Chaldean  elements.  Some 
recent  writers  claim  that  they  were  simply  thoroughgoing  Phari- 
sees, '^  carrying  out  the  Pharisaic  views  with  a  consistency  which 
made  them  ridiculous  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  mother  party.  ^' 
They  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  community  apart 
from  the  general  population.  Their  faith  certainly  bore  more 
traces  of  Persian  than  of  Jewish  origin.  They  re-  DocnuNisor 
garded  the  sun  as  A  living  and  intelligent  being.  rasKssunts. 
Hence,  out  of  respect  to  him  they  would  not  rise  in  the  morning 
before  he  had  risen.  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with  great  strict- 
ness and  sent  gifts  to  the  temple,  but  repudiated  all  bloody  sacri- 
fices ;  they  had  a  thoroughly  fatalistic  creed,  in  this  resembling  the 
Pharisees ;  practiced  community  of  goods ;  permitted  only  volun- 
tary membership ;  did  not  allow  matrimony,  and  excluded  all  forms 
of  slavery  from  their  community.  They  practiced  the  raising  of 
herds  and  the  cultivation  of  medical  science.  They  numbered 
about  four  thousand.  They  may  have  stimulated  the  later  monas- 
ticism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  but  their  influence  either  on  Judaism 
or  Christianity  was  very  slight.  As  Eeim  well  says :  '^  Essenism 
was  in  fact  only  an  admission  of  helplessness  against  the  actual 
state  of  things,  renouncing  the  attempt  to  restore  all  Israel,  to 
which  it  was  opposed  as  heterodox  and  impure.  ...  In  fact,  the 
salvation  of  individuals  in  the  general  shipwreck  is  KsnoNTHK 
frankly  the  watchword  of  the  party.  We  hear  nothing  wswriB. 
from  them  of  a  cry  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  for  the  Messiah, 
since  these  were  inclosed  within  their  own  limits.  ...  We  may 
learn  from  its  weakness  that  the  healing  power  which  arose  upon  the 

'  Stopfer  has  an  interesting  and  aohoUurly  treatment  of  both  the  PharieeeB 
and  Sadduoeea  in  Patotine  in  the  Time  of  Chxiat  N.  T.,  1888,  8d  ed.,  book 
ii,  pp.  265-988. 
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nation^  and^  indeed^  upon  the  world,  with  frefih  creative  fraitfulnesB, 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  impulseB  and  forces  of  Esseniam/'  ^ 

YI.    THE   DISPEBSSD  JEWS. 

The  Jews  are  the  heroes  of  the  sacred  Odyssey.  They  haye  been 
the  wanderers  of  history  for  thirty  centuries.  Eyer  since  the  reign 
of  Solomon  their  life  has  alternated  between  an  uncertain  residence 
in  their  own  country  and  banishment  to  other  lands.  On  four 
different  occasions  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  captive  colonies  to 
Babylonia  from  the  conquered  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  captives  in  Babylonia  availed  themselves  of 
LocAUTiM  OF  *^®  permission  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  Jerusalem — ^forty- 
THXDispxBSED  two  thousaud  three  hundred  and  sixty  freemen,  seven 
^'^^  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  servants  and 

maids,  and  two  hundred  singers.  Those  who  remained  in  Babylo- 
nia became  absorbed  in  the  native  population,  while  still  others 
went  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  About  B.  C.  350 
a  large  number  of  Jews  were  established  at  Hyrcania,  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  by  Artazerxes  Ochus.  Syria,  under  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  B.  0.  312-280,  received  a  vast  Jewish  population,  so  that 
two  centuries  before  Christ  they  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
people  of  Antioch  and  of  the  country  of  which  that  city  was  the 
magnificent  capital.'  In  the  interval  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  A.  D.  70  the  Jews  had  extended  over  Assyria,  Babylonia, 

1  Hist,  of  Jeeos  of  Nazara,  i,  858,  ff.,  HUgenfeld  (KetzergesclL,  pp.  87-149), 
derives  the  Easenes  from  the  Beohabites  (Jer.  zxzr),  who,  he  daims,  even- 


tuaUy  abandoned  their  tent  life  and  settled  at  Gkrasa,  caUed  by  Joeephns  ] 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lnoins  has  given  a  thorongh  investigation  to  this  snb- 
]eot  (Der  Easenismns,  Strasbnrg,  1881).  He  makes  the  Essenes  a  part  of  the 
Chasidim,  **  the  pions,"  or  the  Nazirim,  **  the  abstinents,*'  a  sort  of  volnntaiy 
priesthood  of  Jewish  ascetics  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  Compare  1  Maco.  ii, 
42 ;  vii,  18 ;  2  Maco.  ziv,  0.  *^  They  were  the  first  society  in  the  world  to  con- 
demn slavery  both  in  theory  and  practice."  Ohle  tries  to  show  that  the 
Essence  were  Christian  monks,  and  that  the  sections  in  Fhilo^s  Qnod  Omnia 
Probns  liber  (12,  13)  which  speak  of  the  Essenes  were  interjMlated,  and  that 
the  De  Vita  Contemplativa  nsoally  attributed  to  Philo  is  spnrions  (Jahrb.  f. 
prot.  TheoL,  1887 ;  Hh.  2,  8 ;  1888,  H.  2).  Bat  this  is  an  extreme  view.  It  is 
combated  by  Hilgenfeld  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss.  TheoL, 1888,  H.  l,andMasBabieaa 
in  Bevne  de  Hustoire  des  religions,  T.  zvi,  No.  2  and  8.  For  an  elaborate 
diflcnssion  by  Hilgenfeld,  see  also  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss.  TheoL,  zxiii,  4 ;  s. 
428,  ff.,  and  (trans.)  Baptist  Beview,  Jan.,  1882,  pp.  86-56.  For  the  Essenes, 
see  also  Lightfoot  in  £p.  to  the  CoL,  6th  ed.,  1880,  pp.  849^19,  and  Disserts* 
tions  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1892,  pp.  828-407,  and  Ginsborg, 
in  Smith  and  Waoe,  Diet  of  Chr.  Biog.,  etc.,  art  **  Essenes.'* 

*  Wiltsch,  Handbook  of  the  Geography  and  Statistics  of  the  Chuich,  voL  i, 
pp.  10,  ff. 
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Mesopotamia^  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Gyprufi,  and  the  ^gean 
islands,  while  individual  Jews  had  penetrated  through  Chorasan 
and  Samarcand  to  China.'  In  Lydia  and  Phrygia  we  find  a  colony 
of  two  thousand  families,  transferred  thither  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  who  increased  in  numbers  and  industrial  strength  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  became  the  migratoiy  current  which  rapidly  spread 
through  the  interior  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
Greek  peninsula  from  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary, and  then  to  the  Ionian  islands  and  along  the  Adriatic  coast. 

In  many  instances  these  Jewish  colonies  coalesced  with  the  sur- 
rounding populations,  but  in  some  cases  they  so  fully  preserved 
their  individuality  that  they  succeeded  in  influencing  the  reigning 
houses  to  adopt  their  faith.  For  example,  B.  C.  128,  inDiriDUALrnr 
Abu-Carb  Asad,  king  of  the  Homerites,  or  Immereni,  ofthubws. 
in  Arabia,  adopted  the  Jewish  religion,  and  so  fully  made  it  the 
belief  of  the  people  that  it  continued  to  be  such  over  six  centuries, 
until  the  Etiiiopian  king,  Elesbaan,  conquered  Dhu-Norvas,  the 
Homerite  king,  and  destroyed  his  kingdom.  In  Adiabene,  an 
Assyrian  province.  King  Izates  and  his  mother  Helena  became 
Jews,  but  without  changing  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Africa,  however,  was  the  chief  continent  to  which  the  Jews 
went;  and  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Lybia  received  a  large  Jewish 
population.  Even  Ethiopia  was  not  without  them.  Alexandria, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  great  commercial  entrepdt  for 
his  Eastern  empire,  was  occupied  chiefly  by  Jews,  while  he  assigned 
eight  thousand  Samaritans  to  the  Thebaid.'  Owing  to  Alexandria 
the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  the  priv-  !f[i«»'^« «' 

*^  JVWISH INFLU- 

ileges  granted  them,  they  developed  to  a  degree  equaled  wcb. 
nowhere  else  in  their  history  as  a  dispersed  people.  Here  they  cul- 
tivated letters,  and  produced,  under  Philo  and  his  successors,  that 
strange  phenomenon — an  attempt  to  harmonize  Greek  philosophy 
with  Jewish  theology,  and  out  of  the  combination  to  produce  a 
justification  of  the  Christian  system.  The  Neoplatonic  philosophy, 
with  all  its  inconsistencies,  proves,  at  least,  the  remarkable  recu- 
perative power  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

The  first  Jewish  colony  in  Rome  consisted  of  captives  brought 
thither  by  Pompey  from  Palestine  (B.  C.  61),  though  the  city  had 
probably  already  wealthy  Jewish  residents.  For  ages  they  have 
occupied  a  particular  part  of  the  city,  the  Ghetto,  a  portion  of 

>  Jo0i,  Oeecbiohte  der  Jsraeliten,  Theil  ii,  pp.  255,  fF.  On  the  Chinese  Jews, 
see  MUnuui,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  book  xiy,  yoI  ii,  pp.  498-497.  They  oconpied  a 
prominent  and  honored  place  in  the  empire. 

•  WfltKjh,  iWd.,  pp.  12,  flf. 
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which  was  remoyed  in  1885  and  following  years  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Tiber  embankment.'  Under  Jalins  Caesar  they  received 
THi  JXW8  oi  special  privileges.  They  were  declared  freedmen  {liber- 
^'^  tini),  their  synagogues  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 

allowed  conventicles  {collegia  licita),  and  they  regarded  Jerusalem 
as  their  religions  capital^  whither  they  sent  their  contributions  of 
money^  their  offerings  to  the  temple  service/  and  to  which  they 
repaired  in  large  numbers  annually  to  the  great  festivals. 

The  Jews  in  Rome  constantly  increased^  many  proselytes  from 
paganism  being  added  to  them.  They  had  their  own  synagogue^ 
vsAGKsoFTHx  t^d  conductod  their  service.  They  observed  the  Sab- 
jEwgiNROM.  bath,  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  regarded  re- 
ligiously all  the  festivals  of  their  fathers.  Their  presence  in  Rome 
was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  cultivated  classes.  The  Roman  satir- 
ists frequently  made  them  the  object  of  their  invective.  Juvenid 
said  that  they  prayed  to  nothing  but  the  clouds  and  the  empty  heav- 
ens.* Celsus  also  declared  that  they  prayed  to  the  heavens.*  Even 
Seneca,  tolerant  as  he  generally  was  of  new  forms  of  faith,  complained 
that  they  were  overspreading  sJl  lands ;  that,  though  everywhere  con- 
quered, they  gave  laws  to  their  conquerors,  and  that  their  resting  on 
the  Sabbath  was  an  absolute  loss  of  one  seventh  of  the  time.*  Other 
Italian  cities  became  homes  for  the  Jews.'  In  A.  D.  19  Tiberius 
settled  four  thousand  emancipated  Jews  in  Sardinia.  Professor  Bil- 
mark  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Finlanders  are  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin, and  that  the  Jews  reached  Scandinavia  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Scythians.  Glaus  Rudbeck  has  set  up  a  plausible  theory  that 
they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  that  the  Lap- 
lander is  only  a  modem  Jew ;  while  Asahel  Grant  with  still  greater 
force  has  undertaken  to  show  by  analogy  of  language,  religion,  and 
social  customs  that  the  Nestorians  are  of  the  same  origin.* 

<  On  Jews  in  the  Ghetto,  see  StoT7,BobadiBonuL  Lond.,  1802;  new ed.,  1875. 

*  Cioero  in  his  Oration  for  Flacoos  deprecates  the  draining  of  the  provinceB 
of  money  to  satisfy  these  Jewish  tributes  to  Jerosalem. 

<  Sat  xiY,  96,  fF. 

*  Origen  oontr.  Celsom,  i,  p.  18 ;  t,  p.  284. 

>  Ap.  Ang.  C.  D.,  yi,  11.    Ck>mpare  DoUinger,  Jew  and  GentUe,  ii,  pp.  181, 182. 

*  Cioero  pro  Flaoco,  cap.  zxTiiL 

'1  Biisching,  Erdbeschreibnng,  Th.  i,  s.  680 ;  Fabricins,  Salataris  hix  eyang., 
p.  761 ;  Grant,  History  of  the  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes,  N.  T.,  1841. 
Badger  has  oontroTerted  Grant  in  his  learned  work,  The  Nestorians  and  their 
Rituals,  Lond,  1862.  So  also  has  Dr.  Thomas  Laurie,  of  Proridenoe,  B.  L,  In 
his  raluable  history  of  the  Mission,  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians, 
Bost,  1868.  Graetz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  BerL,  12  yoIs.,  1854-76,  the  great  Jewish 
authority,  is  now  aooessible  in  abridged  fonn  in  a  translation  by  the  Jewish 
PabUcation  Society,  Fhila,  1898-86,  6  yoIs. 
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THE  FULLNESS  OF  THE  TIME-JESUS  THE  CHRIST. 

Before  the  incarnation  of  Christ  there  was  no  part  of  the  earth 
which  presented  any  relief  to  the  darkness  of  the  prevailing  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  hnmanity.  In  Greece,  univirsal 
where  there  was  most  ground  for  hope,  the  great  sys-  moral  dabk- 
tems  of  philosophy  had  falfilled  their  mission  and  had  "™^ 
degenerated  into  a  cold  and  negative  skepticism.  ''All  the 
schools/'  says  Ddllinger,  ''died  a  natural  death  while  paganism 
was  still  in  full  swing,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  unbounded  repu- 
tation.*** 

In  Borne  the  simple  and  pure  morals  of  the  republican  period 
had  declined  and,  with  the  increasing  luxury  in  life  and  disrespect 
toward  the  national  divinities,  a  popular  dissatisfaction  with  all  the 
traditional  beliefs  increased.  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  faiths, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  West  by  the  Mace- 
donian and  Boman  conquerors,  promised  no  support,  for  they  had 
in  them  no  element  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the  now  half -effete 
mythology.  Judaism  was  not  respected  by  either  the  Greek  or 
Boman  mind,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  universal  wants  of  man 
was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
dition of  despondency  and  failure  there  was  an  antici-  uj„y,ag^nc- 
pation  of  relief.  The  hope  of  a  Bedeemer  lay  in  the  pkctation  of 
very  atmosphere  of  the  age.  Jewish  prophecy,  now  ^»™"^"- 
silent  for  four  centuries,  had  awakened  in  the  Jew  an  expectation  of 
a  Messiah  whose  coining  was  expected  at  any  time.  Even  the 
pagan  mind,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  was  yearning 
for  a  deliverer  who  should  remove  the  great  burden  in  faith  and 
life.*  The  wise  men  from  the  East,  who  followed  the  star  to  Beth- 
lehem, represented  the  universal  Eastern  expectation  of  a  Bedeemer. 
The  Persians  were  at  this  time  looking  for  the  appearance  of  their 
SosioBh^  who  should  conquer  Ahriman  and  his  kingdom  of  dark- 

>  Jew  and  Q«iiidle,  U,  p.  169. 

*  Sueioniiu  says :  "  Peferebfaerat  Oriento  toto  yetoB  et  oonstaiiB  opinio,  esse 
in  hMs,  nt  6o  tompore  Jodsea  piofeoti  rerom  potiientor."  Veep.,  c.  4.  TacitoB 
Myi:  "Flnribus  penmado  Inerat,  aniiqnis  saoerdotnm  litoris  oontinexi,  eo 
ipso  tompore  fare,  nt  valesoeret  Oxiens,  profeotiqiie  Judasft  rerom  potirentor." 
Annate,  v,  1& 
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netB,  while  Gonfadiu,  in  China,  had  led  his  followers  to  expect  a 
Holy  One  who  Bhoald  appear  in  the  West' 

The  preparation  for  Christianitf  waa  now  complete.  For  cen- 
turies no  notable  event  took  place  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
remoTed  the  barriers  for  the  new  coming  faith.  War  and  peace, 
Bkq>ticism  and  saperstition,  learning  and  ignorance,  united  toward 
ooMPLRi  a  common  end  to  prepare  the  world  for  a  new  faith  and 
roir^ij^"  to  provide  facilities  for  its  rapid  and  permanent  dif- 
TiAHiTT.  fusion.    Even  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  combined 

with  the  rigid  monotheism  of  the  Jews  for  the  same  great  purpose, 
while  each  people  concerned  in  or  affected  by  the  culture  of  Greece 
and  Rome  indulged  a  calm  expectation  that  relief  from  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  universal  misery  was  at  hand. 

When  Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea,  he 
was  the  response  to  the  universal  aspiration  of  man.  He  was,  as 
cBRinTHB  Haggai  had  declared,  ''The  Desire  of  all  nations.'* 
raiwoRi^s  ^^?  passed  his  youth  chiefly  at  Nazareth  and  arriv- 
ASPuunoN.  ing  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry.  His  first  act  was  to  apply  publicly  the  Messianic  ex- 
pectations and  prophecies  to  himself,  when  he  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth  these  words  from  Isaiah :  ''  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  (Gospel 
to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord."* 

Between  this  formal  entering  on  his  career  and  the  ascension  lay 
Christ's  ministry  of  over  three  years.  In  moral  significance  no 
such  life  had  ever  been  lived  by  any  man.  His  brief  career  is  still 
the  supreme  miracle  of  history.  While  new  lives  of  him  are  still 
appearing  in  all  the  leading  languages  of  Christendom,  we  are  as 
cHEiWs  CA-  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^"^  finding  a  human  solution  of  his  ex- 
RBB  uNiQux  ample,  doctrine,  and  mediatorial  work.  As  a  teacher, 
i»  HiOTOBT.  jjjg  ^Qp^jg  ^gpg  simple,  direct,  and  saving.  He  spoke 
no  word  which  his  most  ardent  follower  at  this  late  century  would 
wish  unsaid.  As  a  worker  of  miracles,  he  was  not  prodigal  of  his 
omnipotence,  but  wrought  only  works  of  healing  and  love.  As  a 
sufferer,  his  patience  and  silence  were  sublime  and  unfailing.  As 
a  friend,  he  had  his  intense  attachmente,  and  wept  with  those  who 

>  Compaare  Sohoff,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Chnrcli,  p.  188.  Alao,  Trench, 
Ohrirt  the  Deeire  of  all  Natioiifl,  or  the  XJuconsoioiiB  Prophecies  of  Heaiheniam. 
Load.,  5th  ed.,  188a 

•  Luke  iv,  18, 19. 
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loved  him.  He  forbade  the  sword  in  his  defense  when  the  shadow 
of  his  passion  fell  across  his  path.  In  death  he  had  only  words  of 
loye  and  prayer  for  his  murderers,  and  when  he  arose,  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept,  he  solved  the  long  mystery  of  every 
thinking  age,  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body.  Lingering  a 
short  time  in  the  society  of  his  friends  and  followers,  he  ascended 
from  Olivet,  leaving  behind  the  legacy  of  a  spotless  character  and  a 
triumphant  doctrine.  Himself  the  object  of  prophecy  as  old  as  sin 
itself,  he  passed  to  his  throne  with  the  twofold  promise  for  his 
stricken  followers — the  descending  Spirit  of  power  and  his  own 
perpetual  presence. 

A  tone  of  sadness  had  pervaded  Christ's  life,  and  yet  of  unparal- 
leled hopefulness.  He  spoke  frequently  of  his  kingdom,  and  rep- 
resented it  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  small  at  first,  but  producing 
a  tree  under  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  air  should  take  refuge. 
His  sorrows,  not  the  result  of  personal  suffering,  but  of  chjust  and 
the  misery  of  others,  were  relieved  by  the  dwelling  of  hiskingdoii. 
his  mind  on  the  future  and  the  leading  of  his  followers  to  a  new 
life  of  meekness,  poorness  of  spirit,  peacemaking,  tribulation,  and 
of  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  heavenly  reward.  He  found  the  world 
in  bondage,  but  left  it  with  its  chains  broken.  He  found  diverse 
elements  of  faith  and  tradition,  but  he  had  set  in  motion  the  great 
unifying  agency;  or,  as  Baur  exquisitely  says,  his  religion  was 
''the  natural  unity  of  all  these  elements. '''  He  rebuked  sin,  but 
always  had  compassion  on  the  sinner.  To  the  despondent  he  gave 
hope,  and  to  the  aged  and  dying  world,  in  the  language  of  Augus- 
tine, **  a  new  and  youthful  life.'' 

'  Kiroh«iigeBohichte  d.  drei  ersien  Jahrhtmdertey  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

PKHTE008T  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  first  Jewish  Pentecost  sae- 
oeeding  the  death  of  oar  Lord  had  a  great  twofold  significance : 
It  was  the  f alfillment  of  Christ's  promise  to  his  followers  of  the 
endowment  of  power  from  on  high,  and  the  divine  remoyal  of  all 
former  limitations  to  the  declaration  of  the  truth  and  its  super- 
natural effect  on  human  character  and  destiny.  The  Spirit  had, 
indeed,  heen  always  present  and  operative  with  true  belieYers,  but 
the  descent  at  Pentecost  was  the  pledge  that  our  entire  humanity 
should  participate  in  the  benefits  of  salvation  recently  wrought  by 
DuciMTOF  Christ.  It  removed  the  work  of  Christ  from  the  nar-' 
THiBPiRiTTHB  fow  liuuts  of  au  episode  in  Jewish  history  into  the 
OF  0BBi8T*8  sphoro  of  application  to  the  entire  need  and  duration 
JosanY.  of  humanity.  Hence  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  at 
once  the  only  proper  culmination  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  the  only 
finally  needful  miraculous  proof  of  its  divine  authority  and  char- 
acter, and  the  introduction  of  the  agency  which  should  give  it  per- 
petual efficacy  to  the  world.  Jesus  had  prepared  the  soil  and  sown 
the  precious  seed ;  the  Spirit  which  he  had  promised,  and  which 
was  to  be  the  divine  substitute  for  his  visible  presence  and  audible 
word,  was  to  be  the  gentle  rain  and  genial  sunlight  to  cause  its 
germination  for  a  rich  growth  and  the  final  harvest. 

The  day  on  which  the  Spirit  descended,  the  fiftieth  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  the  tenth  after  his  ascension,  was  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  unusual  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  devout  Jew. 
It  was  the  most  sacred  day  in  his  calendar.  Pentecost,  '^  the  feast 
of  weeks,''  or  *'  the  feast  of  harvest,"  was  the  great  national  festival 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  annual  harvest,  and,  according  to  an  old 
FKNTI008T  traditiou,  also  of  the  gift  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
™*  ?^"®"  when  the  theocracy  of  the  nation  was  founded.  Jews 
MXRiirooF  from  remote  regions  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  their 
THBjnra.  gacred  city,  endeared  alike  by  its  glory  and  its  desola- 
tion, and  revive  their  religious  and  national  memorials  by  the  joy- 
ous celebration  of  Pentecost.  No  occasion,  therefore,  of  the  whole 
year  was  so  well  adapted  for  impressing  powerfully  the  Jewish 
mind  by  the  proclamation  of  any  new  truth,  and  it  was  chosen  by 


*^ 
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Ood  as  the  fit  time  for  the  ontpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  comfort  and 
power.  As  with  other  great  divine  manifestations^  such  as  the 
gift  of  the  law  and  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple^  so  here^ 
there  were  remarkable  physical  manifestations  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  power. 

The  unity  and  calmness  of  the  meeting  were  broken  by  a  sadden 
Bonnd  from  heaven^  as  of  a  mighty  wind^  which  filled  the  place 
with  its  power.  On  the  heads  of  the  worshipers  there  flamed 
cloven  tongues^  as  of  fire^  and  the  gift  of  miraculous  utterance  was 
imparted  to  them.  The  multitude  was  attracted  to  the  thk  scene  at 
place,  the  worshipers  spoke  in  new  tongaes  to  the  as-  j^^ntkoost. 
tounded  auditors,  and,  for  the  time,  the  curse  of  many  languages 
at  Babel  was  removed  by  the  gift  of  one  at  Pentecost.* 

The  best  view  of  the  glossolalia,  as  the  gift  of  tongues  is  called, 
is  that  which  makes  it  an  act  of  worship  or  devotion,  a  purely 
religions  phenomenon,  the  result  of  an  unusual  spiritual  quickening, 
interpreted  by  the  Spirit  in  the  vernacular  of  each  best  view  of 
listening  believer.  The  unbelievers  attributed  the  THEGinor 
whole  scene  to  a  drunken  frenzy.  It  was  not  a  per-  '^''®^^- 
manent  or  even  temporary  endowment  of  the  miraculous  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  tongues.  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  the  apostles 
already  knew,  were  all-suflScient  for  their  purposes.  Something 
similar  has  appeared  in  communities  under  powerful  religious 
stimulus,  as  among  the  Camisards,  early  Quakers,  Ii&sare  in  Sweden 
in  1841-43,  in  the  Irish  Bevival  of  1859,  and  in  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  (Irvingite)  Church.* 

The  people  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  asking  in  uncertainty, 
"  What  meaneth  this  ? ''  and  others  attributing  the  phenomenon  to 
intoxication  from  new, wine.  Then  Peter  arose  and  addressed  the 
people,  first  declaring  the  scene  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy ;  then 
describing  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  applying 
the  work  of  Christ  to  the  salvation  of  men.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous and  overwhelming.  Three  thousand  were  converted, 
and  the  whole  body  of  believers  were  molded  into  such  unity  and 
love  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  spiritual  power  and  holy  zeal 
of  the  believers  at  Pentecost  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  image 
in  all  history  of  a  complete  and  progressive  Church. 

The  results  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  were : 

1.  The  formal  entrance  of  the  apostles  upon  a  universal  ministry 

'  (}iotiiiB :  "  PoBna  lingnamin  dispersit  homines^  donnin  lingaamm  dispersov 
in  iiiniiii  popnlnm  redigit."    Aimotat.  ad  Acta  Apoetolomm,  ii,  8. 

*The  b«Bt  disoQSBion  ia  in  Sohaff,  Chnrcli  Hist.,  rev.  ed.,  i,  224,  2d4r-242, 
Compare  Thatcher,  Hiat.  of  the  Apoatolio  Church,  Bost.,  1898,  pp.  79-76. 
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of  the  Ooepel.  They  had  been  called  daring  the  life  of  Jesns,  and 
by  him^  but  their  f  ature  had  been  only  dimly  indicated.  He  had 
told  them^  at  his  ascension,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  erery  creature, 
but  to  pause  until  they  should  be  endowed  with  power  from  on 
high.  They  now  received  practical  proof  of  the  divine  presence  in 
the  discharge  of  this  broad  commission.  Every  region  of  the 
rMmBBAL  l^iiown  earth  was  represented  in  their  first  audience — 
UIN18TRT  or  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  Mesopotamians,  Palestinian 
TBM  APOCTLB.  j^^g^  Cappadociaufl,  dwellers  in  Pontus  and  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  Phrygians,  Pamphylians,  Egyptians,  Libyans, 
Jews  and  proselytes  in  Rome,  Cretes,  and  Arabians.  The  dim 
star  of  the  old  Jewish  particularism  was  about  to  disappear,  and 
the  sun  of  Christian  universality  to  rise  for  the  illumination  of  the 
whole  world  and  all  coming  ages. 

2.  The  endowment  of  spiritual  power.  Hitherto  the  disciples 
had  been  timid,  hesitating,  often  the  proper  subjects  of  reproof  by 
Christ  for  want  of  faith.  They  had  accepted  the  true  doctrine 
from  Christ,  but  it  had  not  been  vital  in  them.  Now,  however, 
there  was  an  unwonted  heroism.  Their  hearts  were  filled  with  a 
force  which  lifted  up  all  their  contact  with  Jesus  into  a  lifelong 
transfiguration  which  interpreted  to  them  in  a  new  light  his  darker 
sayings,  which  consumed  all  the  remaining  doubts  as  to  his  per- 
xHDowMiHT  P^*^  presence  and  the  certain  triumph  of  his  truth, 
orspnoTUAL  and  which  would  make  them  fearless  before  any  audi- 
'®^"'  ence  and  amid  any  persecution.  To  them  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  as  to  which  should  conquer  in  Palestine,  Chris- 
tianity or  Judaism,  and  which  in  the  Roman  world,  Christianity  or 
the  ethnic  faiths  which  despised  it. 

3.  The  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Peter  touched  a  sympathetic 
key  when  he  applied  the  event  to  the  prophecy  of  Joel : '  ''And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  fieeh  :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
piopRioT  shall  dream  dreams :  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
FULfiLLED.  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit ;  and  they  shall  prophesy.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved/' 
The  aspiration  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  all  its  better  periods  was 
for  the  endowment  of  spirituality.  The  mind  was  always  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  its  poor  endowments.  The  sad  feeling  that  heaven 
had  new  treasures  in  reserve,  not  yet  given,  pervades  the  whole 
history  of  Judaism.     In  the  patriarchal  times  it  was  the  inspira- 

>  Acts  ii,  17-31. 
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tion  which  made  the  f  atnre  bright  and  worthy  of  hope.  In  the 
divided  monarchy^  and  amid  the  sorrows  of  many  an  exile,  and  all 
through  the  Maccabsean  rule,  it  was  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  that 
reared  a  new  temple,  restored  their  sacred  city,  and  made  them 
once  more  a  mighty  people,  with  a  scion  of  David's  line  as  ruler. 
It  was  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  which  first  gave  clearness  and  force  to  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  the  whole  system  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

4.  The  immediate  declaration  of  the  truth.  The  old  barriers  of 
varied  speech  were  removed.  We  hear  nothing  of  an  interpreter. 
The  gift  was  less  upon  the  auditor  than  the  speaker,  promulqatioh 
who  was  so  filled  with  the  consuming  spirit  that  his  o»rai  gospel. 
natural  linguistic  limitations  were  removed,  and  each  stranger 
heard  in  his  0¥m  tongue.  This  universality  of  speech  was  a  type 
of  the  new  universal  love.  Or,  as  Augustine  says :  '^  One  man 
spake  with  every  tongue,  because  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  about 
to  speak  in  all  tongues.'^  ^ 

5.  The  law  of  revival  was  ordained  and  inaugurated.    The  slow 
processes  by  which  the  believer  should  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  were  done  away.     The  change  of  heart  could 
henceforth  be  a  thing  of  a  day^  or  a  moment.     This  is 

the  present  law  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  he  who 
would  doubt  the  power  of  God  to  convert  souls  instantly  and  in 
great  numbers,  whether  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands,  practically 
ignores  the  lesson  of  Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  con- 
verted, and  *' daily'*  thereafter  there  were  added  others  to  the 
original  number. 

6.  The  mode  of  Christian  life  and  faith  was  proclaimed  for  all 
ages.     This  was  unity  of  heart,  the  sharing  of  temporal        cHUOTiAif 
possessions  with  the  needy,  purity  of  doctrine,  frequent        "'^ 
and  stated  worship  in  public  and  private,  and  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  soul. 

7.  The  organization  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Church,  after  Peter's  sermon  and  the  miraculous  effects  pro- 
duced by  it,  took  immediate  steps  toward  organization.  There 
was  no  longer  an  uncertain  mind  as  to  the  future,  but  a  sense  of 
unity  and  incipient  organization  which  required  only  time  and 
the  adjustment  of  details  to  take  visible  form.     Had  not  a  large 

1  *'  Venit  spiritnfi  sanotoB,  implevit  difloipTdoB,  cceperant  loqni  lingois  onmimn 
gentium ;  Bignmn  in  iUis  prooedebat  nnitatis.  Loquebator  enim  tono  nnns 
homo,  omnibuB  Unguis,  qnia  locatnra  erat  nnitas  eoclesiaB  in  omnibus  lingois/' 
Sennonev,  175. 
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number  of  Christ's  immediate  followers,  amonntiiig  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty^  including  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesns 
and  his  brethren,  met  in  a  fixed  place,  the  npper  room,  and  con- 
tinned  in  prayer  and  supplication  ?  Did  not  this  company  take 
deliberate  measnres  to  supply  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Judas,  and  complete  again  the  apostolic  circle  by  the 
choice  of  Matthias  ?  The  sole  need  now  was  the  communication 
THE  cHrmcR  of  ^^^  all-consuming  spiritual  power  which  should  pro- 
oBOAHiziD.  duce  the  profound  inner  life,  the  unity  of  heart,  and  the 
heroism  of  will  necessary  alike  for  the  Church  in  its  genetic  period 
and  in  all  its  subsequent  development.  After  the  endowment  of 
power  the  three  thousand  newly  converted  souls  were  baptized  and 
added  to  the  original  company  of  believers.  This  body,  '*  all  that 
believed,''  now  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  in  breaking  of  bread  and  prayers ;  they  sold  their  posses- 
sions and  goods,  and  had  all  things  in  common  ;  they  continued 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  broke  bread  from  house  to 
house,  and  praised  Ood ;  and  the  Lord  added  to  the  '^  Church '' 
daily  those  who  were  being  saved.'  The  divine  force  was  given. 
It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  disposition  the  body  of  believers 
would  make  of  the  new  endowment,  and  with  what  spirit  they 
would  go  forth  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world.' 

>  ActB  ii,  8&-47. 

*  See  eUboraie  disciuBiQn  by  Bsamgarten,  Apostolie  Hist.,  i,  4IMS. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  PERIOD-GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  apoBtolic  period  extends  from  the  f oanding  of  the  Charch  at 
Pentecost  to  the  death  of  the  apostle  John.     Its  divisions  are : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Christian  Charch  among  the  Jews  to 
the  Apostolic   Council  at  Jerusalem^  A.  D,   30-60:  ^._,^„„^, 

*  '    DIVISIONS  OF 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Charch  among  the  nations  thxapobtouo 
to  the  death  of  Paul,  A.  D.  50-66  ;  and  3.  The  blend-  ^™'*''- 

ing  of  the  Jewish  and  national  elements  under  the  ministry  and 
example  of  John^  A.  D.  66-101.  In  general  terms  these  may  be 
caUed  the  Jewish  Period,  the  National  Period,  and  the  Period  of 
Reconciliation.  The  life  of  the  Christians  and  the  preaching  and 
epistles  of  the  apostles  were  the  most  powerful  human  factors  in 
the  internal  development  of  the  Church  and  its  territorial  ex- 
pansion. The  pagan  judgment  of  Christians  assumed  an  increas- 
ingly favorable  character  because  of  their  irreproachable  life  as  the 
first  century  came  to  a  close.  So  much  was  this  the  fact  that  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  pagan  philosophy  thought  they  could 
see  in  the  Gospel  certain  parallelisms  with  the  better  doctrines  of 
their  own  system,  and  some  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  a  systematic 
harmonization  of  the  two.  That  they  failed  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  contrast  between  paganism  and  Christianity  is  so 
positive,  and  their  ejlects  on  life  so  antagonistic,  that  no  thinker, 
either  in  that  early  period  or  in  any  later  century,  has  been  able  to 
construct  any  approach  to  a  harmonious  system. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  combined  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  perfect  mode  of  presenting  truth  to  the  hearer.  It  has  never 
been  improved.  So  certain  is  this  that  during  all  the  apostouo 
later  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history  the  preaching  that  priachwg. 
has  been  most  successful  has  most  nearly  approached  the  apostolic 
type,  while  that  of  least  efficacy  has  been  the  farthest  removed 
from  it.  The  quality  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  cannot  be 
entirely  explained  on  the  ground  of  special  endowments.  The 
native  gifts  were  not  greater,  excepting  in  Paul  and  some  other 
apostles,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  average  ministry  of  our  own 
times.  But  the  apostles  were  so  singularly  conscious  of  the  truth 
of  the  word,  so  possessed  that  heroic  readiness  to  declare  it  in  any 
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pre0enoe>  and^  aboTe  all,  bo  grouped  all  their  declarations  around 
the  personality  of  Christ  that  their  appeal  was  irresistibley  apart 
from  all  miraculous  phenomena.  Their  experiences  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  their  preaching  intensely  realistic.  The  most  of 
them  had  been  associated  with  Christ  during  his  ministry,  and  had 
been  witnesses  of  their  risen  and  ascended  Lord.  They  uttered 
what  they  had  seen,  and  their  declarations  had  all  the  power  of 
yiyid  pictures.  Had  they  possessed  no  further  supernatural  endow- 
ment than  is  the  perpetual  priyilege  of  the  minister  of  the  Oospel, 
their  preaching  would  still  stand  the  matchless  thing  it  is — a  modd 
for  the  triumphant  declaration  of  the  truth.' 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  apostolic  preaching  was  its 
y  incidental  character.  There  was  no  waiting  of  an  apostle  for  a 
^  great  opportunity.  His  only  state  occasion  was  when,  like  Paul 
before  Felix,  he  was  led  as  a  prisoner  before  a  ruler  in  purple  to 
urcioiMTAL  give  an  account  of  himself  and  answer  the  charge  of 
Somrouc*^'  infraction  of  the  laws.  He  was  not  without  his  oppor- 
pRKACHiHo.  tunities,  but  they  were  fumisbed  him  in  the  prison,  by 
the  wayside,  and  in  the  humble  home  where  he  might  be  sheltered 
for  the  night.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  when  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  OTerlooked  the  individual  in  the  great  organized  eccle- 
siastical life.  He  felt  that  his  message  was  largely  to  human  units, 
though  equaUy  ready  to  present  it  to  the  multitude.  He  was  equally 
at  home  with  any  audience.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  example  of 
Christ,  who,  in  reply  to  questions  from  bystanders,  or  from  the 
natural  scenes  of  the  hour  had  preached  his  Oospel  largely  by  inci- 
dental suggestion.  Christ  thus  dijiered  from  all  the  t^hers  in 
the  great  schools  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  who  had  their  groyee  and 
porticoes  where  they  might  dispense  their  doctrines  to  sympathetic 
and  confiding  younger  minds.  His  stoa  was  the  dusty  Ughway,  or 
the  crowded  street,  or  the  pebbly  shore  of  Jewish  Galilee,  and  his 
audiences  were  often  more  hostile  than  friendly,  and  sought  him 
less  for  what  he  might  say  than  to  receiye  the  touch  of  his  healing 
hand.  This  memory  of  the  great  Example  was  fresh  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  apostles,  and,  besides,  they  had  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
given  them  early  in  their  companionship  with  him  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  preaching  his  doctrines,  had  rein- 
forced these  first  lessons  by  others,  and,  just  before  his  ascension, 
pointed  them  to  the  world  as  their  field  and  every  creature  as  their 
auditor. 

'  See  Hoppin,  Homiletios,  lev.  ed.,  pp.  85-40.  On  the  neoeeslty  of  being 
ihoroQghly  imbned  with  the  spirit  of  acriptnral  preaching,  see  Shedd,  Hom- 
iletics  and  Pastoral  Theol.,  pp.  l$-87. 
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*     So  far  did  this  incidental  method  of  preaching  extend  that  there 
1^  was  not  even  an  organized  plan  as  to  the  scene  of  apostolic  activity.  ^ 


TThat  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the  nations,  and  ^^jp^^^,, 
I  Peter  and  John  to  the  Jews,  was  the  only  approxima-  apostouc  ▲<> 
^  tion  to  a  system  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  "^'"• 
^  The  details  were  left  to  the  revealing  and  guiding  Spirit,  and  to  the      ^ 
exigency  of  the  hour.     Who  cannot  see  that  PauFs  journeys  were 
largely  without  plan,  except  in  the  mere  outline  ?    His  visit  to 
Macedonia  and  ^versing  the  entire  Oreek  peninsula  were  due  to 
his  disappointment  in  being  divinely  prohibited  from  preaching 
in  Bithynia  and  the  proyince  of  Asia. 

But  the  apostles  possessed,  in  addition,  miraculous  gifts.  As  ^^ 
Christ  performed  miracles  to  attest  the  divinity  of  his  nature  and 
his  doctrine,  and  as  a  necessary  initial  method  for  the  introduction 
of  his  reign  on  earth,  so  he  granted  to  his  apostles  a  similar  proof 
.  of  divine  authority.  Immediately  after  the  descent  of  miraculous 
the  Spirit  miracles  were  performed  in  great  number,  o"^- 
.  and  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  The  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  says :  '^  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  many 
signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the  people.  •  •  •  They  (the  peo- 
ple) brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds 
and  oouchee,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might 
overshadow  some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of 
the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and 
them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits :  and  they  were  healed, 
every  one/'  * 

The  brief  period  between  Pentecost  and  PauFs  conversion  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  when  there  was  a  special  need  of  this  divine 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  apostolic  authority. 
'The  Jewish  mind  was  peculiarly  hostile,  while  there  is  every  reason 
'  to  suppofie  that  the  representatives  of  Roman  authority  were  equally 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  development  of  the  new  faith.  The  apostles 
'  were  specially  endowed  for  the  great  emergency,  and  their  miracles, 
like  those  of  the  Master,  werQ.aJlj)LJiiima,ne.,and  restorative  char- 
acter, and  were  never  employed  to  contribute  to  their  personal 
convenience  or  relief  from  danger  of  death,  but  for  the  help  of  the 
vast  number  of  sufferers  for  whom  neither  the  science  dkclinkof 
nor  the  religion  of  Jew  or  Roman  had  furnished  hope  or  u^^^l- 
deliverance.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  number  of  nows. 
miraculous  phenomena  at  the  time  of  PauFs  conversion.  He,  how- 
ever, possessed  and  exercised  the  same  supernatural  endowment. 
He  raised  Eutychus  from  the  dead,  struck  Elymas  with  blindness, 

«  Acts  V,  1^16. 
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healed  the  cripple  at  Lystra^  restored  the  eick  at  EphesoB,  and 
cared  the  father  of  PublinB  at  Melita.  These  are  only  occasional 
ontgiyingB  of  a  power  which  he  exercised  whenever  there  was 
need  of  it^  rather  to  meet  an  emergency  than  to  be  nsed  in  the 
everyday  discharge  of  his  apostolic  functions. 

The^^.of_iiQngneft  was- a  peculiar  miracnlous  endowment  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  linguistic  barriers  of  the  hearer.  It  was 
not  a  sudden  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  a  strange  lan- 
THi  oiR  OF  guage  or  dialect^  designed  for  the  more  direct  commu- 
TOKoun.  nication  of  the  Gospel  either  to  individuals  or  nations, 
but  a  powerful  and  instantaneous  enlargement  of  inspiration,  when 
the  speaker  declared  truths  in  a  language  whose  laws  he  did  not 
understand.  He  was,  for  the  time,  under  the  power  of  a  divine 
afflatus  which  made  him  the  instrument  for  a  broader  communica- 
tion of  the  truth  than  his  education  had  taught  him,  and  which 
he  did  not  need,  and  did  not  possess,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
his  duties.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  apostles 
understood  the  dialects  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
We  do  know  that  at  Lystra  Paul  did  not  understand  the  barbarous 
Lycaonian  tongue,  or  he  would  not  have  addressed  the  people  in 
Greek.  The  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  always  designed  as  a 
spiritual  aid  for  the  convincing  of  the  hearer.  "  Wherefore  tongues 
are  for  a  sign,'^  says  Paul,  '^  not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to  them 
that  believe  not.*'* 

While  miraculous  intervention  in  the  usual  course  of  nature  and 
the  gift  of  tongues  must  be  regarded  as  the  preponderating  apos- 
tolic endowments,  there  were  other  supernatural  gifts.  Paul's 
catalogue  of  the  offices  in  the  apostolic  Church  carries  with  it  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  divine  endowments :  *^  God  hath  set  some  in 
the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers ; 
OTHER  supHt-  ^^^  *^**  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  govem- 
HATURAL  ments,  diversities  of  tongues." "  The  gift  of  prophecy, 
GIFTS.  -^  ^^  original  sense,  did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic 

Church  for  the  reason  that  the  great  burden  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  New  Testament 
prophecy  was,  in  the  main,  the  power  to  teach  the  mind  and  touch 
the  heaxt.  But  it  also  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  future. 
Agabus  declared  in  Antioch  the  universal  dearth  which  came  to 

'  1  Cor.  ziv,  S3.  Compare  Neander,  Flantiiig  and  Trainixig,  ed.  Bobinaon, 
pp.  11-18,  257. 

•  1  Cor.  xii,  28 :  "  Koi  oOf  fih  Wtro  6  Bebc  ev  rg  ku^jfoi^  wpurcv  airoor^Aoof,  Seif 
Ttpov  irpo^a^^  rpiTov  6i6atTK6?jovc,  hetira  &wdfiei^y  iirura  x^ptofioTa  lo^rwv,  dvrci^f^ 
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pass  in  the  reign  of  Glandius  CssarJ  The  four  daughters  of  Philip 
the  eyangelifit  possessed  the  same  prophetic  power.'  But  prophecy 
as  exercised  in  the  apostolic  period  meant  chiefly  a  powerful  and 
inspired  revelation  of  the  truth  in  all  its  breadth.  It  carried  with 
it  a  force  of  utterance,  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  declared, 
and  a  power  of  conviction  which  did  not  exist  under  the  condi- 
tions of  ordinary  inspiration.  It  was  a  form  of  declaration  so 
powerful  that  the  hearer,  however  hostile,  was  overcome  by  the 
appeal.  In  such  cases  prophecy  was  employed.  It  convinced  the 
heart,  both  by  what  it  communicated  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  exhibited  of  the  very  mysteries  of  the  heart  to  which  the  appeal 
was  made.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  Paul :  "  But  if  all  proph- 
esy, and  there  come  in  one  that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he 
is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  so  falling  down  on  his  face  he  will 
worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth.'*  • 

There  was,  besides,  a  supernatural  element  in  the  teaching,  min- 
istration, and  government  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  our  Lord  in  the  declaration  of  his  truth. 
Their  task  was  peculiar,  and  stands  alone  among  the  problems 
which  Ood's  servants  have  had  to  solve.  It  was  not  God's  choice 
that  they  should  be  elevated  above  danger,  or  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings on  land  or  sea,  or  breathe  their  life  out  upon  peaceful  death- 
beds.    But  it  was  his  choice  that,  when  their  natural  ,^,^,.«^ 

'  MIRICLI  NO 

powers  reached  their  farthest  limits,  their  faith  should  lonokrnecis- 
be  enriched  with  such  supernatural  responses  that  their  ^^^' 
ministry  would  be  convincing  and  successful.     They  received  these 
subtle  reinforcements  to  their  native  and  acquired  powers  in  such 
measure  that  *'  they  turned  the  world  upside  down."    When  their 
work  of  '*  planting  and  training,'*  as  Neander  beautifully  terms  it, 
was  done^  there  was  no  further  need  of  miracle  or  supernatural  gift. 
Miraculous  powers  did  not  at  once  cease  after  the  close  of  the 
apostolic    age.     But   the    evidence   of    postapostolic  yaousxti- 
miracles  is  vague  and  obscure.     The  alleged  miracles  ^^^^^^. 
themselTeB  were  trifling  and  almost  ridiculous  in  com-  aclu. 
parison  with  the  New  Testament  works.     Newman  himself  allows 
this.*    Though  the  fathers  did  not  deny  that  wonders  were  enacted 

>  AotB  xi,  28.        '  AotB  xxi,  9. 

'  1  Got.  xlTy  34,  25.  On  the  New  Testament  prophets,  see  Meyer  on  Acts  zi, 
27,  and  1  Cor.  xii,  10 ;  Hamack,  in  Enoyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  art.  **  New  Testament 
P^phetB ;  **  Meyxick,  in  Smith,  Bible  Diet.,  iii,  2002,  Am.  ed.;  and  Mosheim, 
BSst.  Oommentaries  on  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  i^ 
166,  IM. 

«  EMays  on  Miracles,  6th  ed.,  pp.  116, 117. 
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in  their  own  times^  they  uniformly  represent  the  great  vorks  of 
the  Lord  and  the  apostles  as  having  ceased.  ''  Why/'  say  they, ''  do 
not  these  miracles  take  place  now,  which,  as  yon  preach  to  us,  took 
place  once  ?  I  might  answer  that  they  were  necessary  before  the 
world  believed,  that  it  might  believe.'**  "Argue  not,'*  says  St, 
Ghrysostom,  "  because  miracles  do  not  happen  now  that  they  did 
not  happen  then.  ...  In  those  times  they  were  profitable,  and 
now  they  are  not.  .  .  .  The  more  evident  and  constraining  are 
the  things  which  happen  the  less  room  there  is  for  faith.''*  Au- 
gustine, however,  argues  for  the  continuousness  of  miraculous  man- 
ifestations, and  gives  a  list ;  but  he  says  significantly  that  these 
do  not  authenticate  the  Church  as  divine,  but  the  Church  authen- 
ticates the  miracles.  The  Donatists  and  the  heretics  had  their 
miracles.  "  The  Church  does  spiritually  every  day,"  says  Qi'egory 
the  Great,  '^  what  she  did  corporally  through  the  apostles.  And 
these  spiritual  miracles  are  the  greater."' 

Singularly  endowed  as  the  first  Christian  preachers  were,  they 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best  human  models  in  administra- 
THiAPosTouc  tion,  charity,  heroism,  and  wisdom  in  appeal  to  the 
pREACHXBs  heart  and  understanding.  All  later  departures  have 
KLsroR^LL  1^1^  deflections  from  the  example  of  apostolic  times> 
TiMis.  while  all  true  reformers  have  aimed  to  bring  the  Church 

back  to  sympathy  with,  and  resemblance  to,  what  Johann  von  Muller 
well  calls,  ''  the  Church  of  the  century  of  wonders." 

'  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii,  8,  §  1. 

<  Horn,  in  1  Cor.  yi,  2, 8.  Compttie  Ambroee,  £p.  i,  S3 ;  Isidore  of  Pelueiiim, 
Ep.  iy,  80 ;  Pope  Gregoiy,  in  I^rang.,  ii,  20. 

'  Newman,  in  his  Essays  on  Eoeleeiastical  Miracles,  giyes  an  aonte  disenssion 
of  the  whole  snbjeot  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  a  belieyer.  The  best  skeptioal 
treatment  is  still  Ck>nyers  Middleton's  Introductory  Discourse  and  Free  Inquiry 
(1748).  Middleton,  who  is  called  the  English  Leesing,  had  a  cold  and  critical 
inteUeot  of  great  learning  and  penetration.  Hacaulay  calls  him  "  the  great 
iconoclast—" 

"  So  wary  held  and  wise 
That,  as  'twas  said,  he  scarce  receiyed 
For  Gkwpel  what  the  Church  beUeyed." 

An  abundant  literature  grew  up  around  his  epooh-maldng  treatise. 
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OHAPTEK  VI. 

THX  AFOSTLBS  AND  THE  SCENES  OF  THEIR  LABORS. 

The  apostolic  groap  at  the  time  of  Pentecost  consisted  of  the 
following :  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  James  the  elder  (son  of  Zebedee), 
John,  Philip,  Thomas,  called  Didymus,  Bartholomew  (Nathanael), 
Matthew,  James  the  younger  (son  of  Alphans),  Thaddseus,  or 
LebbsBus,  Simon,  the  zealot  or  Ganaanite,  and  Matthias,  chosen 
bj  lot  to  take  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

I.   PETES  AND  JEWISH   CHEISTIANITY, 

The  apostle  Peter  represented  the  strongly  aggressiye  Jewisli 
element  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Church.  His  restoration  to  divine 
fayor  after  his  denial  of  our  Lord  was  complete,  and  he  was  the 
representatiye  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  His  ardent  temperament  and  lingering 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  adapted  him  especially  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Jews.  The 
death  of  Stephen,  the  young  deacon,  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  year 
33  or  34,  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  persecution  the  first 
which  caused  the  apostles  to  leaye  that  city.  Philip,  PKRawJurioN. 
the  evangelist,  went  northward  into  Samaria  preaching,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  Peter,  accompanied  by  John.  Their  success  was 
great,  large  numbers  being  added  to  the  Church.  The  persecution 
cabid  to  an  end  throughout  the  three  provinces,  and  the  number  of 
believers  multiplied.^  The  period  of  rest,  however,  was  due  to  no 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  Christians,  but  through  a  diversion  of 
the  Jewish  mind.  Caligula,  the  Boman  emperor,  in  his  eager 
desire  to  receive  universal  adoration  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  caused  his  statue  to  be  set  up 
for  worship  in  the  Jewish  temple.  This  extreme  measure  drove 
the  Jews  to  the  point  of  rebellion,  which  ceased  only  through  the 
sudden  death  of  Caligula. 

During  this  pause  in  the  persecution  two  notable  events  occurred  : 
first,   Paulas  conversion,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  three  paul'soon- 
years,  his  presentation  by  Barnabas  to  the  apostles  in  p^?^j^^. 
Jerusalem;  and,  second,   the  memorable  journey  of  mettojoppa. 
Peter  to  tiie  coast,  where,  at  Joppa,  he  was  taught  by  a  vision 

*Aot8ix,81. 
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the  uniyenality  of  the  Gospel.  He  gaye  a  twofold  proof  of  hiB  ao- 
oeptanoe  of  the  great  trath  by  eating  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner,  and  by  receiying  into  the  Chnrch  without  the  preliminary 
circumcision,  but  by  baptism  alone,  the  Roman  officer  Gomelius, 
connected  with  the  noble  families  of  the  Scipios,  Sulla,  and  the 
OracchL 

The  persecution  beginning  with  the  death  of  Stephen  had 
strangely  enlarged  the  field  of  apostolic  labor.  Among  the  Ghris- 
•«,  .•«...  tiBsiB  driyen  from  Jerusalem  were  some  Hellenists  from 
/nLDOFAPos-  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  from  Gyrene,  in  Egypt,  and 
fouoLABOE.  ^j^gy  ^^^^  along  the  maritime  PhoBnician  plain  as  far 
northward  as  Antioch,  and  included  Cyprus  also  in  their  field  of 
labor. 
j  At  Antioch  the  Christians  met  with  signal  success,  and  it  was 
)  here,  and  now,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first  called  Chris- 
/  tians.  This  city  was  a  great  center  of  commercial,  political,  and 
intellectual  importance.  It  was  founded  B.  C.  300  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  after  his  father  Antiochus,  and  at  this  time 
was  the  third  city  in  the  Roman  empire,  Rome  and  Alexandria 
alone  surpassing  it.  Its  walls  were  fifteen  feet  thick  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Its  buildings  were  surpassed  in  splendor  by  only  a  few  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  meeting  place  of  the  populations  of 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  were  only  a  few  of  the  languages  spoken  by  its  citizens. 
The  apostles  early  saw  its  yalue  as  a  key  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Gospel  westward.  With  them  that  Syrian  city  was  to  the  Church 
of  Asia  Minor  and  eyen  Greece  what  Rome  later  became  to  Italy 
and  the  North.  The  news  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Antioch 
being  receiyed  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was  sent  as  a  special  mes- 
senger to  aid  in  the  work  of  eyangelization  and  consolidation. 
He  ''was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  purpose  of 
heart  they  would  cleaye  unto  the  Lord.'''  Eyidently  feeling 
the  need  of  cooperation  he  went  to  Tarsus  for  Paul,  and  the 
two  returned  to  Antioch,  and  remained  a  year  there  in  charge 
of  the  rapidly  adyancing  Church.  Subsequently  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas returned  to  Jerusalem  with  contributions  for  the  needy  Chris- 
tians there.  They  again  set  out  for  Antioch,  which  was  now 
^  the  real  center  of  the  Church,  taking  with  them  John  Mark,  a 
man  of  Jewish  parentage  and  cousin  of  Barnabas.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  now  chosen  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  for  special 
apostolic  work,  and  they  proceeded  on  a  tour  to  Seleucia,  Cyprus, 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra, 

1  Acts  zi,  28. 
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and  returned  to  the  Syrian  Antiocli^  and  made  report  of  their 
sncoess. 

The  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church  was 
now  at  hand.     It  sorely  tested  both  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  ^ 
entire  body  of  belieyers.     The  qnestion  at  issue  was,  whether  all 
persons  entering  the  Church  must  first  pass  through  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  of  circumcision,  or  whether  profession  of  faith  and 
baptism  were  ample  conditions  of  membership.     When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  reached  Antioch  they  found  the  brethren  who  ,  «„..„,«„. 
had  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  were  advocating  the  apostouo 
ceremonial  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  a  condition  of  Church  ^^'"^""^• 
fellowship.     Peter  seems  for  a  time  to  haye  been  in  faror  of  the ' 
Jewish  ezclusivism,  ceased  to  eat  with   Gentile  Christians,  and  \ 
was  the  means  of  leading  others,  Barnabas  among  them,  into  a  ' 
similar  error.     Paul  publicly  rebuked  them,  and  made  Peter  the 
object  of  his  special  censure :  ^'  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed.'^ '    The  author  of  the  Acts  does  not 
mention  his  or  any  other  name  as  adyocating  the  measure,  but  only 
calls  them  ''certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judea.'^*    But 
Paul,  in  an  epistle,  throws  yery  clear  light  on  the  whole  contro- 
yersy.     His  account  is  his  most  important  historical  supplement  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

The  result  of  the  controyersy  was  an  appeal  to  a  general  council 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  60-^2.     Peter  and  Paul  and 
Barnabas  went  thither  in  person.     Beter,  who  will  ever  ^^  obnuul 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  oovhcil  m  jb- 
type  of  a  Church  leader  ready  to  be  convinced,  and  as  *'^'^"^- 
ready  to  return  again  to  his  first  principles,  now  appears  as  a  cham- 
pion for  the  liberal  position  of  Paul.     He  even  claimed  the  honor 
*  of  being  the  chosen  one  of  God  to  declare  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  now  insists  that  there  be  no  attempt  made  to  put  a  yoke 
on  the  neck  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.*    Paul,  Barnabas,  James, 
and  Simeon  addressed  the  council,  and  the  result  was  that  the  lib-  ^ 
eral  view  prevailed — that  no  part  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  should 
ever  be  prescribed  as  a  condition  of  Gentile  membership.     Never,  . 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church,  did  a  general  council  reach  ! 
so  important  and  wise  a  conclusion  or  one  couched  in  such  brief  » 
terms.     The  whole  decision  is  thus  tersely  stated :  ''  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  ^ 
burden  than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and : 

1  GaL  ii,  11.  *  Gal.  ii,  whole  chapter. 

»  Acts  XV,  1.  *  Acts  XV.  7-10, 
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from  fornication :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourBelves,  ye  shall  do 
well.    Pare  ye  well.*' ' 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  to  the  Christian  system 
was  now  settled  f oreyer.  It  conld  come  to  the  surface  no  more^ 
except  as  an  occasional  groand  of  local  controyersy  in  some  obscure 
society.  With  the  settlement  of  this  question  Peter  became  lees 
prominent.  We  haye  no  detailed  account  of  his  later  labors. 
While  he  retires  more  and  more  into  the  background  Paul  ad- 
yances  steadily  to  the  front.  Peter's  name  is  not  eyen  mentioned 
after  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts^  while  the  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  narratiye  of  the  experiences 
pwBiAiiD  ^'  ^*^'  ^^^^  ^  *^®  diflference  of  opinion  between 
PAUL  IN  ooir.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  notwithstanding  the  strong  rebuke 
TBAST.  ^j  ^YiQ  former  by  the  latter,  there  was  no  want  of  real 

charity.  Peter,  in  so  many  respects  a  representatiye  character  in 
the  Church,  is  in  no  respect  more  so  than  in  combining  the  charity 
of  the  Christian  with  the  warmth  of  the  partisan.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  jealous  of  Paul,  who  now  occupies  by  far  the  leading 
place  in  apostolic  labor,  but  cherishes  for  him  a  warm  regard.  It 
would  seem  that  he  meant  to  correct  a  popular  impression  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  them,  and  hence,  at  the  close  of  his 
epistles,  he  speaks  of  '^our  beloyed  brother  Paul.''*  He  admits 
that  Paul  wrote  *^  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  but  puts 
the  burden  chiefly  on  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  and  their  will- 
fulness in  twisting  them  from  their  true  meaning.' 

We  haye  no  account  of  Peter's  later  field  of  labor.    The  super- 

.  ^  AotB  XT,  28,  29.  The  Didaohe  (chap,  vi)  repeats  the  decree  conoeming  idol 
offerings,  and  John  evidently  oonsidered  the  finding  of  the  oonneil  binding 
(Rev.  ii,  14,  20).  Panl  takes  a  view  charaoteristicaUy  tiberal,  placing  the  whole 
matter  on  the  basis  of  expediency  (1  Cor.  Tiii,  4-13 ;  z,  18, 19, 28, 29.  Ck)mpare 
Bom.  ziy,  20,  seg.)  Justin  Martyr,  c.  Tryph.,  zzziy,  zzzv,  Conndl  of  Ghmgra, 
can.  ii,  and  Ap.  Canons,  Ixiii,  understand  the  Apostolic  Council  as  stiU  bind- 
ing the  Chuzoh.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  Boman  Church, 
in  this  respect  foUowing  Paul  more  than  Peter,  takes  the  liberal  construc- 
tion. It  Ib  eyident  that  the  parts  of  the  decree  referring  to  matters  of  cer- 
emonial or  ritualistic  importance  became  of  none  effect  when  the  circum- 
stances which  caUed  for  them  no  longer  existed.  Whether  the  same  principle 
applies  to  Paul's  prohibition  of  woman's  actiyitieB  in  the  Church  it  is  not  the 
place  here  to  dlBcuss.  See  Schaff,  ed.  of  Didache,  p.  188.  The  best  treat- 
ment of  these  Judaistic  conflicts  in  the  early  Church  is  found  in  Slater, 
Faith  and  life  of  the  Early  Church,  Lond.,  1892;  a  careful  and  scholarly 
work.  Farrar  giyes  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  Apostolic  Coiuncil, 
life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Fftul,  chap,  zzii,  and  Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
pp.  294-297. 
*2Peteriii,  15.  «  8  FMer  iii,  16. 
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flcription  to  his  first  epistle  would  lead  fairly  to  the  inference  that 
he  had  labored  and  founded  societies  in  Pontus^  Galatia^  Gappa- 
docia,  Asia^  and  Bithynia.  The  conclusion  of  the  same  epistle 
contains  the  information  that^  at  the  time  of  writings  he  was  in 
Babylon.  There  was  a  strong  Jewish  element  in  the  population 
there,  and  up  and  down  the  Euphrates,  and  he  was  no  p^jj^ig  ^a,^ 
doubt  attracted  thither  as  a  promising  and  needy  field  uncer- 
field  of  apostolic  labor.  During  the  latter  part  of  '^^^' 
his  life  it  seems  to  hare  been  an  understood  relation  between 
him  and  Paul  that  the  latter  should  labor  in  the  West  and  h£.in 
the  ^S8t.  ^  ^ 

The  "Homan  Catholic  Church  holds  the  view  that  Peter  was  the 
founder  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  that  he  established  the  episcopacy 
there,  that  he  was  bishop  in  that  capitkl  twenty-flye  years,  and 
that  he  terminated  his  primacy  by  a  martyr's  death.  This  is  too 
large  a  tax  on  our  credulity.  The  task  of  weighing  nocsrtaintt 
probabilities  is  never  easy,  and  in  this  case  especially  ™at  petkr 
difficult  Even  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Church  do  oturch*™* 
not  include  Peter  among  the  first  bishops  of  Rome,  for  komk. 
the  earliest  list  mentions  only  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clement. 
Jerome  is  the  first  to  speak  of  a  twenty-five  years'  episcopate,  and 
from  him  all  the  rest  have  borrowed  the  myth.  From  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  writing  about  A.  D.  170,  we  have  the  first  mention  of 
his  death  at  Rome. 

While  we  are  thus  left  without  exact  information  on  the  final 
field  of  labor  by  Peter,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  did  spend  a 
brief  period  in  Rome,  and  that  he  finally  suffered  martyrdom  there 
in  Nero's  reign.  A,  D.  67.*    We  reject  totally  all  legends  that  raise 

*  Qnerioke  holds,  in  oommon  with  most  recent  scholars,  that  Peter  died  in 
Borne.  Bat  he  neither  admits  any  plausibility  to  a  Roman  episcopate  nor  a  long 
residenoe.  Church  Hist.,  yol.  i,  p.  58.  Kiedner  has  a  similar  view :  Lehrbnch 
d.  Kirchengeech.,  pp.  116, 117.  Kurtz  (10th  ed.,  1890)  admits  the  Roman  mar- 
tyrdom as  yery  probable,  thongh  not  certain.  Neander,  Hilgenfeld,  Rothe, 
Thiersch,  Flnmptre,  Schaff ,  and  most  Protestant  scholars  hold  the  affirmative 
of  this  qneetion,  to  which  they  are  bound  by  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
the  primitiye  Church.  Benan  in  his  Appendix  to  The  Antichrist  has  a  yalnable 
note  aiBrming  the  same  ylew.  Volkmar,  Zeller,  Banr,  and  some  others  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  tradition.  Gallagher  has  reviyed  the  controversy  in  his 
book,  Was  Fdter  Ever  at  Bome?  (N.  T.,  1804)  answering  the  question  in  the 
negatiye,  but  he  adds  nothing  new  to  the  argnment.  The  Abb^  Fouard  in  his 
groat  work  on  Peter  adheres  to  his  Boman  episcopate,  though  with  several 
liberal  admissions  (Lond.  and  K.  Y.,  1898).  Ernest  de  Bunsen  contends  for 
Peter's  residenoe  in  Bome,  A.  D.  41-44,  and  he  makes  out  a  fairly  good  case. 
See  his  article  in  the  Unitarian  Beview,  Jan.,  1891,  pp.  13-17.  It  was  during 
^e  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign  of  terror  and  of  Paul's  retirement  to  Arabia. 
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him  to  ecclesiaetical  primaoy  in  Borne,  either  for  one  day  or  twenty- 
fiye  years,  and  the  total  dlenfie  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of 
Paul's  epistles,  and  of  his  own,  is  ample  proof  that  he  could  not 
hare  heen  there  long  enough  to  constitute  an  influential  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  Roman  society. 

II.   PAUL  AKD  GBKTILI  CHBI8TIANITY. 

Paul,  in  the  belief  and  reneration  of  the  Church,  occupies  the 
first  rank  among  apostles  in  talents,  yaried  and  broad  culture,  and 
sublime  consecration.  His  first  home  and  associations  fitted  him 
specially  for  his  later  uniyersal  character  as  an  apostle  to  the 
nations.  Tarsus  was  an  important  city,  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  turning  point  in  Eastern  and  Western  history,  and  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  uniyersity.  This  school,  according  to  Strabo,*  was 
the  most  advanced  in  the  Roman  empire,  even  excelling  those  of 
PAUL'S  TRAiir.  Alexandria  and  Athens.  Learned  men  from  Tarsus 
woiKTAMra.  y^QYQ  chosen  tutors  for  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
literary  productions  of  that  city  were  read  with  avidity  in  Rome. 
Paul's  first  training  was  in  that  romantic  and  historical  place,  and 
there  his  genius  first  began  to  develop.  His  skillful  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  all  its  charm  of  imagery  and  subtle  force  as 
the  vehicle  for  his  thoughts,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
poets,  as  exhibited  in  his  address  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  are 
proofs  of  the  classic  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  in  Tarsus  in 
his  youth.  The  poet,  therefore,  is  not  without  justification  in 
attributing  to  the  classic  associations  of  Tarsus  a  strong  and  per- 
manent infiuence  on  the  mind  of  Paul : 

''In  Qydnns'  olear  but  dhiUj  waye 
His  weaiy  limbe  was  wont  to  Iatb 

G^reat  Fhilip's  greater  son — 
By  Egypt's  queen  on  Cydnns'  tide, 
llie  Roman,  proof  'gainst  aJl  beside^ 

By  beanty'a  smile  was  won. 
Bnt  now,  I  ween,  in  Christian  lays 
Hath  Qydnns  earned  a  holier  praise. 

"Where  Tarsos,  girt  with  greenest  trees, 
Her  image  fair  reflected  sees 

In  that  fast-flowing  stream — 
In  childhood's  hour  was  wont  to  stray, 
Poring  upon  the  classic  lay. 

Or  lost  in  heavenly  < 

'  xiv,  678. 
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He  who  Bhoald  oany  far  and  wide 
The  baimer  of  the  Cruoified." 

But  Panl  was  a  Jew^  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  and  when  a 
yonth  his  coltnre  was  not  regarded  as  complete,  or  even  safe, 
without  a  period  of  study  at  the  fountain  head  of  his  faith,  Jeru- 
salem.' Haying  a  sister  there  who  had  married  and  established 
her  home  there,  Paul  went  thither  and  became  a  student  p^^^,  „  j^^^ 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  most  celebrated  preceptor  of  saldc 
Jewish  theology.  His  residence  in  Jerusalem  could  not  have  been 
less  than  twenty-fiye  years. 

Paul  thus  combined  in  his  person  many  remarkable  character- 
istics of  the  oriental  and  occidental,  while  his  attainments  fitted  him 
equally  well  for  public  labors  in  either  the  Jewish  or  the  OrsBCO-Latin 
world.  His  conversion  near  Damascus  was  the  begin-  Paul's  train- 
ning  of  his  Christian  life.  He  had  been  present  at  the  u«<»raTW)HiM 
death  of  Stephen,  and  held  the  loose  clothing  of  the  polran  mis- 
protomartyr's  murderers  while  they  performed  their  «<>»• 
cruel  deed.  The  opinion  prevailed  in  the  early  Church,  and  was 
clothed  in  terse  language  by  Augustine,  that  there,  by  the  prayer  of 
Stephen,  the  first  impulse  toward  his  conversion  was  given :  '^  If 
Stephen  had  not  prayed^  the  Church  would  never  have  had  its 
Paul."  •  After  an  interval  of  three  years  he  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
where  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the  apostles.  He  recognized 
clearly  that  his  mission  was  to  the  nations  lying  west  of  Palestine, 
and  he  entered  zealously  upon  his  work  of  Western  evangelization. 

Paul  made  four  missionary  journeys.  His  first  tour  was  begun 
A.  D.  49  or  50.'  Accompanied  by  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  he 
sailed  from  Seleucia  to  Cyprus.  He  traveled  through  the  island 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  He  visited 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  p^p^.g^uwr 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  and  afterward  retraced  his  path-  twomission- 
way,  arriving  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  His  second  tour  ^"^  J<>'^"*»^8' 
began  A.  D.  61.  He  went  through  Syria,  then  northwestward  to 
Cilicia,  and  afterward  to  Phrygia  and  Galatia.     Following  the 

'  The  beet  treatment  of  the  relative  influence  exercised  upon  Panl  hy  his 
pagan  and  Jewish  training  is  found  in  Farrar,  life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  chap, 
i-iii.  Farrar  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  the  Tarsian  influence  was  slight. 
It  was  real,  but  was  overborne  by  his  later  education. 

*  Si  Stephanus  non  orasset,  ecolesia  Faulum  non  haberet.  Serm.  1  and  iv  in 
fest.  S.  Steph. 

*  The  dates  are  uncertain.  Lewin  giyee  A.  D.  45-46  for  the  first  missionary 
Journey,  49  for  the  second,  54-^  for  the  third,  and  60  for  the  voyage  to  Borne. 
Conybeare  and  Howson  give  48-49,  51,  54-58,  and  60  respectively. 
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direction  that  came  to  him  in  a  Tuion  he  safled  for  Maoedonia, 
and  b^an  hiB  miniBtry  in  FhilippL  He  journeyed  through  Am- 
phipoliB,  Apollonia»  Theesalomca,  Berea,  Athens,  and  Corinth. 
From  Corinth,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months,  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Cenchraea  to  Ephesiu.  He  then  proceeded  to  Jenmlem, 
whence  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

Paul's  third  journey  b^an  A.  D.  54.  He  risited  the  churches  in 
Oalatia  and  Phrygia ;  thence  proceeded  to  Ephesus ;  then  kbored 
in  Macedonia  and  Hlyricum,  and,  departing  from  Philippic  joined 
his  companions  at  Troas.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Assos,  Mity- 
THisD  l^^^i  Chios,  Samos,  and  TrogyUium  to  Miletus,  and 

jouKKBT.  proceeded  by  way  of  Coos,  Bhodes,  Patara,  Cyprus, 
Tyre,  Ptolemais,  and  Cssarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  arrested  in 
Jerusalem  and  sent  to  Cseearea,  where  he  defended  himself  before 
Felix.  He  was  two  years  a  prisoner  in  CaBsarea.  Felix  being  su- 
perseded by  Festus  as  procurator  and  representative  of  Boman 
authority,  Paul  appealed  to  Caasar.  He  started  for  Bome  as  a 
prisoner,  in  charge  of  the  centurion  Julius.  At  Myra  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  ship  from  Alexandria,  and  was  wrecked  at  the  island  of 
Malta.  After  remaining  there  three  months  he  again  set  sail 
for  Bome,  landing  at  Puteoli,  and,  proceeding  oyer  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  passing  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Tarems,  he  reached 
Bome.  He  remained  there  two  years,  A.  D.  61-63,  and  was  then 
set  at  liberty. 

PauFs  fourth  tour  occurred  after  his  release  from  prison,  and, 
according  to  the  most  reasonable  supposition,  embraced  a  visit  to 
Crete,  Macedonia,  Corinth,  and  a  winter  at  Nicopolis.  It  was 
rorRTH  during  this  time  that  he  went  through  Dalmatia,  and 

jouRincT.  afterward  reached  Asia  Minor.  ^  He  was  again  arrested 
and  brought  to  Bome  as  a  prisoner.  He  suffered  martyrdom  there 
during  Nero^s  reign,  about  A.  D.  66  or  67. 

Paul  always  appealed  to  the  Jews  first,  but  on  being  rejected  by 
them  he  immediately  turned  to  the  non-Jewish  people  in  the  path 

'  For  an  intereBting  discaadon  aa  to  whether  Paul  Tisited  Spain  after  his 
first  captivity  in  Bome,  and  as  to  a  second  captiyity,  see  Knrts,  Handb.  d.  aUg. 
Kirchengesohiohtey  yoL  i,  pp.  71-73,  note,  Eng.  Tr.,  i,  48, 44.  EosebiiiB  (H.  E., 
ii,  22)  is  the  only  early  writer  who  mentions  Paul's  release  from  imprison- 
ment, but  he  is  apparently  nnconscions  of  any  other  tradition.  Jerome  (De 
Vir.  HI.  y)  follows  Ensebins.  Modem  scholiurs  are  dirided.  The  meet  of 
those  who  hold  to  the  genninenesa  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  hold  also 
the  second  imprisonment.  There  seems  in  fact  no  Bof&oient  reason  whatever 
to  call  in  question  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.  See  MoOiffert,  Ensebiua, 
p.  124,  note  6 ;  Sohaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  i,  881-888 ;  Farrar,  St.  Paul,  Excnrs.  xxri 
andzzvli. 
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of  his  labors.  His  career  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
His  disregard  of  difficnlties;  his  perfect  indifference  to  personal 
danger ;  his  pecoliar  combination  of  the  best  culture  of  „,„,,«  ,^ 
the  pagan  mind  and  of  Jewish  theology ;  his  strange  traordinabt 
insight  into  the  heart;  his  preaching,  pointed,  terse,  ®"™' 
and  of  great  scope,  and  his  wonderful  epistles,  which  haye  fur- 
nished a  theology  for  all  Christian  ages,  give  him  a  supreme  place 
among  men.  His  great  peculiarity  as  a  teacher  was  the  directness 
with  which  he  received  and  imparted  the  truth  revealed  to  him 
from  Ood.  Hagenbach  thus  defines  it :  ^^  It  was  not  the  fruit  of 
laborious  combinations,  and  still  less  of  the  mere  impression  made 
by  others,  but  an  immediate  perception  and  grasping  of  the  truth 
revealed  to  him  by  our  Lord  and  his  Spirit.'*  * 

With  Paul's  career  as  an  apostle,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer, 
Christianity  first  assumed  a  universal  character.  When  his  labors 
were  over,  the  religion  which  he  preached  was  no  longer  a  limited 
system  confined  by  Jewish  conditions,  but  had  acquired  pj^xjl*s  apos- 
snch  a  relation  toward  the  world  that  its  final  tri-  w>lic  camhu 
umph  over  the  opposing  faiths  was  only  a  question  of  years.  He 
never  doubted  the  issue.  At  no  time,  even  amid  great  personal 
danger,  had  he  any  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  often  disappointed  in  his  plans,  and  it  would  seem 
that  much  of  his  time  was  lost  through  imprisonment,  the  tedi- 
onsnesB  of  his  journeys,  and  his  need  to  earn  the  means  for  his 
support  by  manual  labor.  Yet  he  never  murmured  at  his  lot, 
but  was  content  with  his  environment.  Fully  conscious  of  the 
lofty  place  which  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  ministry  his  hu- 
mility was  equal  to  his  spiritual  rank.  All  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing he  counted  as  nothing  compared  with  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.* 

III.   JOHK  AKD  THE  BBCONCILIATION. 

Peter,  by  his  strong  Hebrew  attachments  representing  that  ele- 
ment in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  Paul  the  spirit  of  aggressive  and 
universal  Christianity,  it  was  John's  mission  to  har-  johnthk 
monize  the  divergent  elements.  For  this  purpose  he  apostlb  of 
was  preeminently  fitted  by  his  equable  and  tolerant  na-  h^m«on^- 
ture,  by  his  near  relations  to  our  Lord,  and  by  his  long  life,  which 
closed  A.  D.  101.    According  to  the  general  belief  of  the  early  Church 

^  EirohengeBoh.  der  ent.  seclis  Jahrhxmderte,  p.  83. 

*  Then  in  aa  immenBe  literature  on  the  life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The 
ihxee  great  English  lives  are  by  Lewin,  1851,  new  ed.,  1874 ;  Ck>n7beare  and 
HowMm,  185d,  often  reprinted  (bay  only  the  unabridged  author's  edition) ;  and 
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his  death,  like  his  own  nature,  was  peaceful ;  of  all  the  apostles  he 
was  the  only  one  who  was  belieyed  not  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 
In  some  respects  John's  life  presents  more  attractire  features 
than  that  of  any  of  his  associates.  It  was  a  romance  of  lore, 
spiritual  beauty,  and  holy  calm.  As  he  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  our  Lord  during  his  public  ministry,  so  his  writings 
touch  the  divine  character  and  relations  more  intimately  than 
those  of  any  other  inspired  writer.  Of  all  the  erangelists  he  was 
JOHN'S  ^^  ^^^J  ^^^  ^^^  wrote  a  gospel  in  an  apologetic  sense, 

'^r^mxQB.  recognizing  and  expounding  the  divine  Logos  in  answer 
to  the  objections  current  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. HiB  epistles,  not  like  those  of  Paul,  which  aimed  at  instruc- 
tion, breathed  only  love  and  unified  the  still  incongruous  societies 
by  their  sublime  tenderness  and  the  remarkable  example  of  their 
aged  author.  His  Apocalypse  accomplished  the  hitherto  untouched 
purpose  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in  an  age  of  violent  persecution  it 
directed  the  thought  and  faith  of  the  Church  to  the  rest  and  the 
home  of  all  who  ''  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.''  It  was, 
therefore,  not  without  propriety  that  the  early  Christian  writers 
represented  John,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  apostolic  group,  as  sup- 
plying in  his  writings  what  the  rest  had  omitted,  and,  under  the 
symbol  of  an  eagle  soaring  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  life 
and  aspiration.  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  died  in  the  twelfth 
century,  thus  pictured  him : 

"Bird  of  God  I  with  bonndlesB  flight, 
Soaring  far  aboye  the  height 

Of  the  bard  or  prophet  old ; 
Troth  falfiUed  or  troth  to  be, 
Never  purer  mystezy 

Did  a  purer  tongae  unfold." ' 

Famr,  1879.  These  are  aJl  monnmental  works.  Fanar*B,  foUj  equal  to  the 
others  in  adiolanhip,  is  superior  to  them  for  its  eloquence^  insight,  fresh  and 
penetrating  yiews,  and  its  fuUer  disoussion  of  matters  of  more  important  and 
enduring  interest.  Buy  only  the  two  yoL  edition.  There  are  ezoenent  short 
liyes  by  Stalker,  1884,  and  lyeraoh,  1891.  Schrader,  Neander  (in  Planting  and 
Training),  Baur,  Hausrath,  Trip,  Bungener,  Benan,  and  Kzenkel  have  treated 
the  apofltie  from  their  yarious  standpoints.  Compare  the  article  by  Hatch  in 
the  Enoydopndia  Brit,  thai  by  Schmidt  in  Herzog  and  Flitt,  that  by  Bey- 
Bchlag  in  Siehm,  Handworterbuch,  and  that  by  Famor  in  the  new  ed.  of 
Chambers'  EnoyclopiDdia  (1892),    See  also  works  of  Bamsay  as  aboye,  p.  60. 

>  *'  Volat  ayis  sine  meta 

Quo  neo  yatee  neo  prophets 

Eyolayit  altius : 
Tam  implenda,  quam  impleta, 
CLuam  yldit  tot  eecreta 
I  homo  purius." 


Nunguami 
rums] 
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When  Leonardo  da  Yinci^  in  his  immortal  fresco  of  the  Last 
Supper^  portrayed  on  the  conyent  wall  in  Milan  the  beloyed  dis- 
ciple as  leaning  over  nearest  the  Master^  he  embodied  the  sentiment 
of  the  Ohorch  in  aU  ages  concerning  both  the  life  which  John  led 
and  the  confidential  o£Bce  which  it  was  his  destiny  to  fnlfilL  So, 
when  amid  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Passion,  Christ  committed  his 
mother  to  the  keeping  of  the  disciple  whom  he  most  deeply  loved, 
he  merely  expressed  his  trostfulness  in  the  only  one  who  had  never, 
by  any  shade  of  condnct,  betrayed  him.  To  others  he  might  in- 
trust the  gravest  evangelistic  duties,  but  it  was  only  to  John  that 
he  was  willing  to  commit  the  delicate  charge  of  caring  for  his 
mother.  We  may  well  suppose  that  John  never  forgot  this  final 
command.  It  was  believed  in  the  early  Church  that  Mary  reached 
an  advanced  age,  and  accompanied  John  to  Ephesus,  john*s  cari 
where  she  died.  But,  apart  from  the  legend,  we  can  o»  m^^- 
well  believe  that  John's  care  of  Mary  was  the  most  precious  charge 
of  his  life.  May  it  not  have  been  the  case  that,  when  he  wrote 
his  gospel,  he  was  aided  not  only  by  his  own  personal  recollection, 
but  by  the  memories  of  Mary  herself  ?  Many  portions  of  his  gos- 
pel exhibit  very  decided  traces  of  conversations  with  the  mother  of 
Jesus. 

There  is  a  little  nook  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Oali- 
lee  which  is  called  by  the  present  Arab  population  Tabighah.  The 
rank  vegetation  indicates  great  fertility  of  soil.  There  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  fountains,  pools,  and  remains  of  old  aqueducts.  Accord- 
ing to  Robinson,  Macdonald,  and  Porter  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Bethsaida  which,  more  likely  than  Capernaum,  was  the  john*s 
first  home  of  John.  It  means  "  The  House  of  Pish,'*  birthplaci. 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  fishing  towns  of  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  It  is  reached  by  a  ride  of  forty  minutes  from  Tell 
Hum,  the  ancient  Capernaum;  and  that  again  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Chorazin  of  the  New  Testament.  John's  father, 
Zebedee,  and  his  mother,  Salome,  belonged  to  the  well-to-do 
class;  for,  while  Zebedee  had  a  trade,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
Jews,  he  had  hired  servants,*  and  a  business  partner.'  His 
wife  Salome  supported  our  Lord  from  her  means,'  and  embalmed 
his  body,  while  her  son  John,  as  we  learn  from  his  gospel,^  owned 
a  property.* 

>  ICark  i,  dO. 

*  Luke  V,  10. 

*  Lake  viii,  8. 
^  John  xix,  27. 

*  See  SchaiTs  ed.  of  Lange's  John,  p.  4. 
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One^  in  reading  of  Hub  nuurreioiiB  Sea  of  Ctalilee  and  fhe  aaBOcia. 
tions  connected  with  it,  natorally  magnifiee  the  diatanceB.  The 
fact  ia  that  the  traveler  can  easily  go>  in  a  morning  ride>  from  one 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  It  ia  only  fourteen  miles  long  and 
siAOFflAii-  abont  one  half  as  wide.  One  skirts  the  western  shore 
^^^  of  the  lake>  through  a  thick  growth  of  reeds  and  olean- 

ders, and  in  a  few  hours  passes  the  squalid  villages  that  mark  the 
sites  of  all  those  towns  along  the  diore  which  are  forever  asso- 
ciated with  the  labors  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples.  But  there 
was  a  busy  population  about  this  historical  little  lake.  On  one 
of  the  hills  overlooking  it  the  Master  fed  the  multitude  more 
than  once.  From  the  little  territory  of  (}alilee,  Josephus  raised, 
in  a  few  days,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  to  re- 
sist the  Romans.  The  throngs  were  about  Jesus  constantly,  brings 
ing  their  sick  to  be  healed  and  listening  to  his  words  of  life. 
But  still  this  Ghdilean  population  was  an  inland  and  provincial 
mass,  and  took  no  actiye  part  in  the  world's  great  movement  and 
thought. 

Amid  rare  natural  beauty  John  grew  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

His  life  here  was,  perhaps,  only  broken  by  the  annual  visit  to 

Jerusalem.    All  the  male  Jews,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twelve, 

visited  Jerusalem  once  a  year.    They  descended  the  valley  of  the 

Jordan  to  escape  crossing  the  odious  Samaritan  soil, 

sTocTH.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.     These 

visits  produced  upon  John's  mind  a  profound  impression.  At  the 
rery  time  when  he  made  his  first  visit  there  was  studying  in  Jeru- 
salem the  youth  Saul,  from  Asia  Minor,  who  was  destined  to  exert 
upon  the  Church  a  more  profound  impression  than  any  other  man 
in  history.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  two  met  among  the  throngs 
of  the  city,  but  they  were  both  led  by  a  hand  they  knew  not  to  be 
participants,  in  mature  life,  in  the  sublime  work  of  apostleship  for 
Christ. 

After  John's  call  to  be  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  he  was  his  constant 
attendant  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  over  these  oYer- 
hanging  mountains.  No  doubt  his  mind  went  back  with  interest 
to  these  first  experiences.  He  knew  all  the  paths  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  his  latest  life,  when 
leaning  upon  his  staff  in  far-off  Ephesus,  he  never  for- 
got his  home  in  Bethsaida.  The  words  which  he  speaks 
in  his  gospel  concerning  Christ's  ministrations  in  that  region  show 
how  exact  was  his  recollection  of  his  own  first  home.  After  the 
ascension  of  Jesus,  and  the  subsequent  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  John  lived  in  Jerusalem  for  many  years.    He  was  im- 
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prifloned  Beyend  times  in  Jerasalem^  but  always  came  out  of  his  dun- 
geon with  increased  power  and  patience  as  an  apostle.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  representatiye  of  the  now  risen  Lord.  He 
had  neyer,  like  Peter,  denied  his  Master,  nor,  like  Thomas,  doubted 
his  resurrection.  As  occasion  demanded  he  left  the  city  for  spe- 
cial eyangelistic  seryices.  For  example,  when  Philip  preached  in 
Samaria,  and  the  whole  population  were  ready  to  accept  his  mes- 
sage, he  needed  help  to  complete  his  work.  So  John  and  Peter 
went  at  once  to  reinforce  him.  Indeed,  John  seems  to  haye  now 
leaned  on  Peter  as  his  companion  and  trusted  friend.  They 
preached  together,  trayeled  together,  and  communed  in  sweet  fel- 
lowship. The  impulsive  and  heroic  Peter  was  a  fit  companion  for 
the  patient  and  deep-seeing  John. 

The  meeting  of  the  apostolic  council  occurred  A.  D.  50,  or 
about  twenty  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  We  now  lose  trace 
of  John  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  more  years.  He  disappears 
so  entirely  from  sight  that  we  are  left  to  depend  altogether  on  a 
comparison  of  historical  eyents  in  order  to  locate  the  probable 
scene  of  his  labors  and  his  reappearance  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  When  Paul's  last  yisit  to  Jerusalem  occurred,  A.  D.  59 
or  60,  John  was  not  present.  Where  was  he  ?  Some  conjecture 
that  he  was  in  Persea,  making  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
there  of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem  when  driyen  silknciasto 
out  by  the  persecution,  which  his  prophetic  sight  John's  abodi. 
anticipated.  This  is  the  yiew  of  Schaff,  who  says :  *'  Pella  (in 
Penea),  therefore,  formed  the  natural  bridge  for  the  apostle  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  and  probably  he  did  not  leaye  the  con- 
gregation at  Pella  to  pass  to  Asia  Minor  until  it  was  firmly  estab- 
lished.^'" We  know  that  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  was 
divided  between  exile  on  Patmos  and  quiet  residence  in  Ephesus. 
But  where  did  he  spend  the  unknown  interval  between  A.  D.  50 
and  about  A.  D.  68  or  70  ?  The  most  probable  scene  of  his  la- 
bors was  in  Parthia  and  the  northern  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. One  ground  for  this  supposition  is  that  this  is  known 
to  be  the  scene  of  Peter's  labors,  and,  as  we  find  Peter  and 
John  to  be  associated  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Palestinian  Church,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  extended  their  joint  field  to  Parthia  and 
the  great  valley  of  which  Babylon  formed  the  commercial  and 
literary  center. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  the  Jewish  element  was  very  large  in 
the  population  of  Babylon.     This  would  be  the  first  class  to  which 
'  In  Lange,  on  John's  Qospel,  p.  10. 
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the  two  apoBtles  would  make  their  appeal.  Bnt  a  still  stronger 
ground  was  the  impression  in  the  early  Church  that  John  had 
labored  in  this  region.  Augustine  (A.  D.  398)  quotes  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John^  which  he  introduces  by  this  expression  :  ''  Which 
is  said  by  John  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Parthians.^^'    An  argu- 

,^„ ^..      ment  in  fayor  of  this  Eastern  home  of  John  has  been 

BLT  ni  BABT-  f ouud  iu  tho  resemblance  between  the  visions  in  the 
^''  Apocalypse  and  the  visions  of  Ezekiers  prophecies. 

John's  residence  here  would  lead  to  a  reperusal^  not  only  of  Ezekiel's 
visions,  but  of  all  the  visions  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Israers  cap- 
tive prophets.  This  examination  would  naturally  afFect  his  author- 
ship and  prophetic  states. 

The  Jewish  people  were  restless  under  the  Soman  yoke,  and  the 
Christians  received  no  support  from  either  the  Jews  or  the  Romans. 
In  fact,  they  were  th^  common  object  of  hostility  from  both  quar- 
ters. The  Jews  attributed  to  them  all  the  cidamities  that  had 
befaUen  their  country  and  their  beloved  Jerusalem.  So  they  per- 
secuted them  with  i^l  the  bitterness  of  pagans.  The  Herodian 
family  was  dying  out  through  sheer  moral  exhaustion,  and  the 
Roman  governors  were  rapacious  and  cruel.  The  people  rose  in 
one  great  body  against  the  Boman  rule,  and,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  revolt,  Nero  sent  Vespasian,  A.  D.  67,  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand.  Shortly  afterward  Nero  died,  and  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  His  son,  Titus,  took  charge  of  the  army,  con- 
joHH  A  Fvoi-  quered  the  Jews,  put  them  to  death  without  mercy, 
«▼«•  and  entirely  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem  A.  D.  70. 

The  Christians  escaped  the  universal  massacre.  Many  of  them 
fled  to  Pella,  in  Persia,  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  many  escaped  to 
Asia  Minor  and  other  western  regions.  John,  having  finished  his 
labors  in  the  East,  was  one  of  the  fugitives  to  the  West.  We 
find  him  next  in  Ephesus. 

Ephesus  became  his  last  permanent  home.  *  For  about  thirty  years, 
or  until  John^s  supposed  death — ^which,  according  to  IrensBUs, 
was  after  the  year  A.  D.  98 ;  according  to  Jerome,  when  he  was  one 

^  Qao  dictum  ert  ab  Joanne  in  Epistola  ad  Parthos.    QasBst.  Evang.,  c.  zix. 

*  Some,  in  the  interest  of  a  denial  of  the  anthentioity  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
have  tried  to  Iceep  John  out  of  Asia  entirely.  See  Eeim,  Jesa  y.  Naiara,  1, 
161  y  ff.y  Holtzmann,  Bibel-Lex.,  s.  v.,  Soholten,  and  the  author  of  Supematoral 
Beligiony  ii,  410.  Bnt  here  the  tradition  is  absolutely  nnbrokeny  and  there 
is  no  resson  whatever  to  donbt  it.  AU  that  we  can  say  is  that  John  did  not  arriye  in 
Asia  nnta  after  Panl  had  left  it,  and,  as  Professor  McGiffert  says,  this  is 
what  we  would  naturally  expect  (ed.  Eusebius,  p.  182,  note  6).  See  IreosBUs, 
Ady.  H»r,  iii,  1 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Quia  dives  Salyetur;o.  42;  PolyoFates  in  Euse- 
bius, H.  £.,  iii,  81,  and  v,  24. 
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handred  years  old ;  and,  according  to  Snidas,  when  he  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old— Ephesus  was  his  princi-  iphksus 
pal  home.  He  here  had  a  sort  of  superintendence  oyer  all  John's  last 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  if  not  of  Corinth  and  other  ^^^^ 
places  in  Greece.  During  his  stay  in  Ephesus  the  persecution 
under  Nero '  broke  out.  John  suffered  with  the  rest  and  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Patmos.  According  to  the  Ghronicon  Paschale, 
John  spent  fifteen  years  on  this  rocky  and  barren  island,  and  accord- 
ing to  another  authority  he  was  allowed  to  return  the  year  after 
his  banishment.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
lonely  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Here,  according  to  IrensBus, 
he  had  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Beyelation.  Indeed, 
John  says  the  same  substantially  himself.  '^  I  John,  who  also  am 
your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  john  in  pat- 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  ^^ 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ.  ^^  *  No  exile  ever  had  a  more  lonely  home  than 
John  had  here.  Years  passed  by,  and  only  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  according  to  a  statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  was 
he  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  He  probably  had  little  or  no 
communication  with  the  Christians  in  the  great  world,  both  east 
and  west.  He  was  alone  with  God  and  his  own  thoughts.  That 
he  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Ephesus,  and  at  least  time 
enough  to  travel  through  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  inspect  the  seven 
churches,  is  clear  enough  from  the  epistles  to  them  in  Eevelation. 
The  Chronicon  Paschale  says  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Ephesus 
before  banishment. 

When  John  returned  to  Ephesus  he  had  much  to  do  to  encourage 
the  persecuted  Christians.     They  had  been  scattered  and  despond- 

>It  was  the  general  opinion,  foUowing  ancient  tradition  (Ensebins,  H.  E., 
illy  17, 18;  Iieniens,  Adv.  Hsor.,  y,  80,  8;  Jerome,  De  Yir.  Blnatr.,  9),  that  the 
baaiahment  of  John  took  place  nnder  Domitian.  Bnt  more  thorongh  study 
of  the  Apooalypae  has  convinced  most  recent  scholars  that  that  book  mnst 
have  been  written  before  the  deatniction  of  Jemsalem.  This  opinion  we  haye 
followed  aboYC.  There  is,  too,  some  external  evidence  for  this.  The  title  of  the 
Syriao  Version  of  the  Apocalypse  af&rms  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
do  not  mention  the  name  of  ^e  emperor.  Epiphanins  (H»r.,  li,  88)  makes  the 
baniflhment  as  early  as  Clandins,  A.  D.  41-68,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible.  The 
lieamaa  tradition  is  too  late  to  be  authoritative,  if  otherwise  discredited.  Schaff 
(in  his  last  edition),  lightfoot,  Westcott,  Benan,  Weiss,  Lucke,  De  Wette,  Banr, 
Neander,  and  many  other  soholazs  bold  to  the  early  date.  The  celebrated  pam- 
phlet of  Viaoher,  IHe  Offenbamng  dee  Johannes,  eine  jvidische  Apocalypse  in 
ohristlidher  Bearbeitnng  (1880),  makes  for  the  same  opinion.  Yischer's  theory 
of  the  Apooalypee  cannot  be  accepted,  bnt  be  strongly  reinforces  onr  judgment 
as  to  the  early  date  of  that  writing.  <Bev.  i,  9. 
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ing.  The  faith  of  many  had  grown  cold.  His  first  work  was  re- 
organization. We  can^  in  imagination,  see  this  aged  apostle  moying 
slowly  along  the  streets,  dwelling  in  thought  upon  the  days  when 
he  was  walking  close  beside  his  Master,  but  still  intent  on  the 
service  of  the  same  Master.  He  gathered  the  Christians  together, 
talked  with  them  of  their  sorrows,  and  pointed  them  to  their  fatnre 
ukflT  jouRHST  liberties.  Idolatry  was  all  about  him.  It  was  before 
or  JOHN.  all  eyes  and  in  all  homes.  The  worship  of  Diana  had 
derived  a  new  impulse  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  so 
that  the  city  was  given  up  to  a  more  gross  idolatry  than  ever  before. 
Pagan  learning  was  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  But  John  was 
patient,  loving,  and  trustful.  He  had  foreseen  the  downfall  of  pagan- 
ism and  of  all  its  splendid  worship  and  temples.  He  could  afFord  to 
wait.  He  made  such  tours  of  inspection  among  the  suburban  and 
more  remote  societies  as  his  many  years  permitted,  preaching  love 
and  faith  by  his  own  sublime  example.  He  was  himself  a  living 
proof  of  how  beautiful  a  thing  old  age  is  to  the  Christian.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  when  he  could  no  longer  move  about  with  his  own 
strength  he  was  borne  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  could  only  say, 
'^ Little  children,  love  one  another.^''  What  is  more  likely  than 
that  the  evangel  of  love,  which  he  had  written  and  lived  in  his  long 
life,  should  also  be  the  evangel  of  his  last  years  and  his  death  P  The 
eagle  was  weary  with  many  a  flight.  The  final  fiight  was  to  the 
city  of  the  great  King— the  New  Jerusalem  of  his  own  beatifio 
vision.' 

IV.   THE  BEMAIKING  APOSTLES. 

Of  the  remaining  apostles  there  are  reliable  traditions  of  the 
scenes  of  labor  and  places  of  death  of  only  a  few.  For  nearly  all 
we  know  of  their  apostolic  career,  apart  from  the  mere  indications 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Paul's  epistles,  we  are  dependent 
on  the  records  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  Eusebius,  and  Nicephorus, 
who  were  careful  in  sifting  the  traditions,  and  reported  only  the 
jAMis  TBI  most  probable.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  commonly 
*">"•  called  the  Elder,  early  suffered  martyrdom  at  Jerusalem 

— about  A.  D.  44 — ^by  the  command  of  Herod.'    James,  the  brother 

1  Jerome,  in  Gal.  yi. 

*  On  the  apostle  John,  besidee  the  Diotionariea  and  Introdnotiona  to  the  Oom- 
mentariee,  see  Trenoih,  life  and  Character  of  St  John,  Lond.,  1860 ;  Staidey, 
Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  d84-281 ;  Erenkel,  D.  Apostel 
Johannes,  Leipz.,  1871 ;  ICaodonald,  Life  and  WxitingB  of  St  John,  N.  T., 
1877 ;  new  ed.,  1880 ;  Niese,  Das  Leben  d.  heiL  Johannes,  Leipc,  1878. 

<Ac1szii,  1,  2. 
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of  our  Lord,'  wrought  a  long  time  in  Jerusalem.  His  laborg 
seem  to  have  been  confined  entirely  to  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  Jesus  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Jews  on  account  of  his  strict  adherence  to  the  law, 
and  was  called  by  them  the  Just.  After  the  departure  of  Peter  and 
John  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  Immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war,  however,  he,  in  common 
with  all  the  Christians  in  the  city,  incurred  their  hos-  j^^^^  ,^ 
tility.  It  is  alleged,  and  was  believed  by  the  early  bbothkbof 
Church,  that  he  was  commanded  to  ascend  one  of  the  ^^  "*"*• 
battlements  and  publicly  renounce  his  faith  in  Christ ;  that  he  as- 
cended the  place,  and  publicly  declared  his  faith  in  Christ ;  that  the 
multitude  cast  him  down  headlong,  and  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a  club  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  infuriated  mob.*  Philip, 
according  to  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  190, 
chose  Phrygia  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  spent  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  at  Hierapolis.*  The  early 
historians  among  the  Fathers  say  that  Simon  Zelotes  chose  Egypt, 
the  Cyrenaica,  Mauritania,  and  Libya  as  his  field  of  labor ;  that 
Matthew  labored  in  Persia;  that  Andrew  chose  Scythia,  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece ;  that  Matthias  labored  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia ;  that  Judas,  called  LebbsBUs  andThaddseas, 
made  Persia  his  field  of  work,  and  that  Bartholomew  preached  in 
Lycaonia,  Armenia,  and  India. 

Concerning  the  later  life  and  labors  of  Thomas  there  is  a  variety 
of  opinions.  There  is  general  unanimity  as  to  his  having  labored 
for  a  time  in  Persia,  then  comprised  in  the  vast  Parthian  empire, 
which  extended  from  the  western  bounds  of  Armenia 
to  the  mountain  sources  of  the  Ozus  and  Indus,  in 
the  heart  of  India.*  There  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that, 
after  laboring  for  a  while  in  Persia,  he  went  to  India,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  There  were  many  Persian  colonists 
in  India.  According  to  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixth  century  concerning  the  old  Syrian  Church  in  Malabar,  the 
colonists  in  Ceylon  were  Persian  Christians.    There  is  a  large  body 

■  GaL  i,  10. 

*  Eosebhis,  H.  E.,  ii,  38.  Joeephiui  (Ant.,  zx,  9, 1)  says  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  under  the  high  priest  Ananns,  A.  I>.  62. 

>  EDflebins,  H.  B.,  iii,  81 ;  r,  24.  It  is  likelj  that  Poljorates  confounded 
the  apoeile  FhUip  with  the  erangeliBt  Philip  (Acts  zzi,  8,  9).  His  mention 
of  the  Tirgin  danghten  makes  this  qnite  oertain.  See  MoGiffert,  Ihisebitis, 
p.  163,  notes  6,  8. 

^  Ocnnpare  Bawlinaon,  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarohy.    Map»  pp.  78,  79. 
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of  Christians^  whom  the  missionaries  of  this  centoiy  find  in  India^ 
and  who  bear  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians,  and  claim  the  apostle 
as  the  evangelist  of  the  country. 

Cranganore  is  claimed  as  the  place  where  Thomas  landed  from 
Aden,  in  Arabia.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  including  forty-fiye  churches.  Near  by  is 
Parvor,  where  a  very  ancient  Syrian  church,  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Malabar,  bears  the  name  of  Thomas.'  There  are  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  Thomas  Christians  derived  their  name  from 
others  than  the  apostle.  One  is,  that  a  Persian  disciple  of  Manes, 
named  Thomas,  went  to  India,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Church  there.'  Another  is,  that  an  Armenian  merchant,  named 
Thomas  Kana,  went  to  India  about  A.  D.  800,  and  that  his  de- 
scendants became  the  Thomas  Christians. '  There  are  strong  reasons 
GB0UND6  FOR  both  f  or  aud  against  Thomas  having  labored  in  India. 
BXLiiF  THAT  Yqj^  BoMeu  dlsputcs  it,*  and  Hoffmann  draws  a  cautious 
BORKD  iir  lii-  distinction  between  the  early  planting  of  the  Gospel  in 
^^^-  India  and  Thomas  having  been  the  agent  of  it.*    The 

Persian  Christians  claim  their  country  as  his  sole  field  of  labor,  and 
profess  to  show  his  relics  in  Edessa,  the  alleged  place  of  his  burial ; 
while  the  Thomas  Christians  of  India  show  his  grave  at  Meliapoor. 
PRESUMPTION  The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  his  having  first 
maiklsD  lal>ored  in  Persia  and  then  proceeded  to  India,  and 
INDIA.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.   For  the  apostolic 

origin  of  Indian  Christianity  we  have  the  testimony  of  PantsBnus 
(A.  D.  190),'  and  for  the  tradition  which  assigns  Thomas  the  honor 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (about  A.  D.  195), 
Bishop  Dorotheus(bom  A.  D.  254),^  Gregory  Nazianzen,'  St.  Jerome,* 
Theodoret,'*  Gregory  of  Tours,"  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  It  is 
the  universal  belief  of  the  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Armenians,  and  is 
combined  even  with  the  geography  of  the  country. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  indorsed  the  tradition,"  while  Dr.  Buch- 

>  Bnohanan,  Beoearohes  In  Asia,  pp.  74,  76.    FhiL,  ed.  1818. 

*  Theodoiet,  Hieret.  Fab.,  i,  36. 
'Anqnetil,  Zend-Avesta,  i,  178. 
^Indian,  yoI.  i,  p.  875,  ff. 

■  Die  Epoohen  der  Kirchengeschiohte,  p.  7. 
'Eoaebins,  H.  E.,  r,  10. 

*  In  Pasohal  Chronicle. 
'Orat.  25,0.  Arian. 

•Cat.  Ser.  EocL,  1, 120,  Ep.  lix,  ad  Maroellam. 

"Scrm.  ix. 

"  See  Tola,  Marco  Polo,  U,  298. 

»  Transaotiona  of  the  Boyal  Aaiatio  Sooiefy,  i,  1(IL 
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anan  went  8o  far  as  to  say,  '^  We  have  as  good  an  authority  for 
belieying  that  the  apostle  Thomas  died  in  India  as  that  the  apostle 
Peter  died  at  Eome/' ' 

1  Christiaii  Beeearchee  in  India,  5th  ed.,  p.  184.  The  Ber.  Charles  Egbert 
Eannet,  of  Bishop's  College,  Calontia,  inyestigated  the  matter  thoronghly.  See 
Ills  St  Thomas,  The  Apostle  of  India,  Madras,  1883;  M  ed.,  1892.  The  Mozaritio 
Breyiaxy  deolaxes  the  same  belief.  Scholars  generally,  however,  have  rejected 
the  tradition.  Among  these  the  latest  is  George  Milne  Bae,  who  derotes 
seyeral  chapters  of  his  admirable  work,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India  (Edinb., 
1893),  to  a  consideration  of  the  early  rdigions  history  of  India.  Compare  my 
Indilu,  N.  T. ,  1891,  pp.  809-^13.  The  early  traditions  are  so  variant  that  little 
▼sine  can  be  attached  to  them.    See  lipeins,  in  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog.,  i,  38. 
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CHI7B0H. 

We  giTO  here  a  list  of  some  of  the  reoeni  dieoiUMdons.    See  abore,  p.  6&-4N). 

1.  Llghtfooty  J.  B.    The  OhriBtian  IGnirtry,  in  Comm.  on  PhiUppians,  Lond., 

1868,  71ih  ed.,  1888.  Reprinted  in  DiaMirtationB  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1802,  pp.  180^340.  Sober,  objectlTe,  a  model  exposition. 
The  best  single  disonssion. 

2.  Haddon,  A.  W.    Apostolical  Snooession,  Lond.,  1889.    This  ii  the  most 

brilliant  and  soholarlj  defense  ever  made  by  the  Blfgtk  Chnxoh  party. 

8.  Jacob,  G.  A.  Eodadastioal  Potity  of  the  New  Testament,  N.  T.,  1872,  ablj 
sets  forth  the  scriptiizal  and  other  aspects  in  the  interestB  of  the  Low 
Chnxoh  view. 

i.  Hatch,  E.  dganization  of  the  Early  Christian  Chnrohes.  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1880.  Lond.,  1880,  8d  ed.,  rerised,  1888.  Growth  of  Chnroh 
Institutions,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1887.  Hatch  reopens  all  questions  of 
Church  polity.  He  shows  the  influence  of  secular  organizations  in  the 
early  Church,  and  how  the  Church  officers  were  anticipated  in  the  yoI- 
untaiy  societies  and  guilds  of  the  HeUenio  world.  He  shows,  also,  how 
great  a  part  the  distribution  of  charitable  funds  had  in  the  growth  of 
the  episcopate  and  diaconate.  BUb  work  created  a  storm  in  the  High 
Church  camp,  and  has  often  been  replied  to ;  but  its  faois,  and  many  of 
its  inductions,  stand. 

5.  Bothe,  B.    Die  Anfange  dor  christL  Eirche  u.  ihrer  Ver  fassung,  Wittenb., 

1887.  An  epoch-making  work. 

6.  Bitschl,  A.    Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholisohen  Eirohe,  2d  ed.,  revised, 

Bonn,  1807.    Of  great  importance. 

7.  Stanley,  A.  P.    The  Clergy:  in  Christian  Institutions,  Lond.  and  N.  T., 

1881,  chap.  X. 

8.  Hamack,  A.  In  his  translation,  with  notes  and  discussion,  of  Hatch,  Leipi., 

1888,  in  his  ed.  of  the  Didache,  and  in  his  Dogmengesohichte,  Harnaok  has 
entered  largely  into  these  matters.  He  holds  that  the  prophets  and 
teachers,  called  of  God,  were  the  primitire  ohngy,  and  that  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  the  executiye  officers  of  the  local  church. 

0.  Eiihl,  E.  Die  Gemeindeordnung  in  den  Pastoralbriefen,  BerL,  1885.  An 
able  work.  Agrees  with  Hatch  and  Hamack  in  some  respects.  He  claims, 
with  them,  that  Church  polity  was  a  growth  to  meet  a  felt  need,  but  re- 
jects their  theory  of  the  derelopment  of  the  episcopate  out  of  preexisting 
oonditlonB. 

10.  MiiUer,  J.    Die  Yerfassung  der  christlichen  Eirohe  in  den  ersten  beiden 

Jahrhunderten,  Leipz.,  1885. 

11.  Winterstein.     Der  Episkox>at  in  den  ersten  christliohen  Jahrhunderten, 

Vienna,  1886. 

12.  Cunningham,  J.    (growth  of  the  Church  in  its  Organisation  and  Institu- 

tions, Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1886.  (The  CroaU  Lectures.)  One  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject. 
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18.  Seufert.  Der  Urspmng  n.  d.  Bedentusg  dm  Apostolatsinderobrisilielien 
Kirehe  der  enten  zwel  Jabrhnnderte,  Leipz.,  1887.  He  holds  that  the 
apoetoUte  mm  founded  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  an  endearor  to  get  rid  of 
Paul  and  his  free  QospeL    A  far-fetched  idea. 

14.  Seyerlen,  E.  B.  Die  Entstehting  des  Episkopats  in  der  ohriatUohen  Kirohe, 
in  ZeitBChrift  1  prak.  Theologie,  Frankf.,  1887.  A  reasonable  and  weU* 
ordered  yiew,  illuminating,  and  somewhat  after  Ughtf oot's  thought. 

16.  Scott,  H.  M.  Recent  Inrestigation  into  the  Ozganization  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  post-Apostolic  Chnrohes,  In  BibHotheca  Sacra,  April  and 
Jnly,  1887. 

16.  The  Expositor,  London,  8d  series,  yoIs.  y  and  Ti,  1887,  with  sapplementarj 

article  (bj  Sandaj)  on  A  Step  in  Adyance  in  Early  Chnroh  Organization, 
in  1888,  pp.  835,  ft,  A  series  of  articles  by  some  of  the  best  English  and 
German  scholsrs. 

17.  Weingarten,  H.     Zeittafeln  nnd  Uebendcht  zor  Eirohengeschiohte,  4th 

ed.,  greatly  improved,  Leipz.,  1891.  Acute  and  just  obserrations.  He 
shows  that  imperial  derelopmentwent  hand  in  hand  with  hierarchical  de- 
relopment,  and  that  both  had  many  points  in  common.  His  work  is  of 
great  importance. 

18.  Loening,  E.  Die  Qemeindererfassung  des  Urchristenthums,  HaUe,  1888. 
Yields  large  influence  to  Jewish  forms,  and  is  not  inclined  to  attach  much 
influence  to  heathen  societies. 

19.  Heron,  J.    The  Church  of  the  sub-Apostolic  Age,  Lond.,  1888.    Argues 

yigoroualy  against  both  Hatch  and  the  High  Church  theory.  Founded  on 
the  Didache. 

20.  Fisher,  Q.  P.    The  Validity  of  non-Episcopal  Ordination,  N.T.,  1888.    (The 

Dudleian  Lecture.)  New  ed.,  FhO.,  1897. 

21.  Ooie,  C.    The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  and  N.  T., 

1889.  One  of  the  best  briefs  for  the  High  Church  claims.  In  trying  to 
adapt  itself  to  recent  scholarship  it  moves  uneasily,  making  some  dam- 
aging concessions  as  well  as  many  unproved  assertions. 

22.  Van  Dyke,  H.  J.    The  Church:  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  N.  Y., 

1890.  An  able  book.  Should  be  read  in  connection  with  Haddon  and 
Gore. 

28.  Lefroy,  W.  The  Christian  Ministry,  Lond.,  1890,  and  N.  Y.,  1891.  A 
strong  defense  of  the  old  Low  Church  theory  as  against  sacerdotslism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hatch  on  the  other.  An  elaborate  and  finely  argued 
work,  with  good  indexes. 

24.  Weizsilcker,  C.  von.    The  Apostolic  Age,  trans.,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1894. 

Writes  this  part  of  the  history  from  the  point  of  view,  largely,  of  Hatch 
and  Hamack.    Vol.  iii  transl.,  1895. 

25.  Eraser,  J.  Episcopacy :  Historically,  Doctrinally,  and  Legally  Considered. 
Lond.,  1898. 

26.  Griflls,  W.  E.    Validity  of  Congregational  Ordination  (Dudleian  Lecture), 

in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.,  1898. 
Although  there  is  now  no  scholar  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church  who  adheres  to  the 
divine  right  theory  of  the  origin  of  tiie  episcopate,  that  theory  is  stUl  main- 
tabled  in  all  its  practical  force  by  the  Anglican  Church,  and  it  is  stiQ  the 
great  barrier  to  Christiiiii  union.  In  this  connection  see  the  following  ad- 
snifablft  discuasionas 
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87.  Fonester,  H.  ChriBtian  Unity  and  the  Historic  Epifloopate,N.Y.,  18d9.  An 

able  hifllorioal  stodj  to  ahow  that  the  Ohnzoh  Oatholie  has  at  rariona  times 
reoeiTed  men  into  her  ministry  withont  episoopal  ozdinationy  sach  re- 
ception giTing  them  "  all  that  would  hare  been  given  had  the  nsoal  form 
been  followed." 

28.  MeConnell,  S.  D.    American  Episcopacy,  N.Y.,  18d9.    Handles  the  matter 

in  a  free  and  excellent  spirit. 

29.  Harwood,  E.   The  Historic  Episcopate,  N.  Y.,  1880.  Has  a  Taloable  appen- 

dix, tracing  the  -riews  held  in  the  English  Chnioh.  These  three  (abore) 
are  pamphlets  by  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnroh. 

80.  Gallagher,  Mason.    The  Trae  Historic  Episcopate,  new  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1808. 

Specially  emphasizes  the  constitution  of  the  chnroh  in  Alexandria,  and 
gires  catena  of  English  testimonials. 

81.  Long,  J.  C.    The  Historic  Episcopate,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1804.    A 

fine  article  by  the  late  lamented  professor  of  Chnroh  History  in  Orozer 
Theological  Seminary. 

82.  Bartlet,  J.  Y.    The  Historic  Episcopate,  in  Oontemporaiy  Beiiew^  June, 

1804;  Aug.,  1807. 

88.  Shields,  C.  W.    The  Historic  Episcopate,  K.  Y.,  1804.     A  Presbyterian 

plea  for  acceptance  of  the  Episcopal  proposals  for  Church  union. 
84.  Cooke,  B.  J.    The  Historic  Episcopate,  K.  Y.,  1806. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

CONSTITUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

When  the  conyerts  entered  the  GhriBtion  communion  during  the 
apostolic  period^  they  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  their  former 
enyironment.  All  tiie  experiences  and  knowledge  which  they  de- 
rived from  either  the  Judaism  or  the  paganism  that  had  produced 
and  reared  them  were  not  obliterated  during  their  transition  from 
darkness  to  noonday.  This  change  was  voluntary^  conscientious, 
and  fundamental,  and  the  repugnance  to  the  faiths  of  their  former 
loye  was  intense  and  final ;  but  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  new 
faith  received  something  of  the  color  of  their  former  thkjkwasa 
associations.  Hence  the  Jew  carried  unconsciously  ohwotiah. 
with  him  into  Christianity  a  certain  subtle  attachment  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  by  which  he  could  not  forget  immediately 
his  love  for  the  holy  days  and  sacred  festivities,  and  distinctions 
in  meats,  of  which  he  had  read  and  heard  as  observed  by  his  im- 
mortal fathers  in  the  golden  age  of  the  kingdom.  Every  Jew  that 
sat  at  the  feet  of  James  at  Jerusalem  or  Peter  at  Antioch  reflected 
the  whole  national  life  and  faith  of  his  ancestors  as  far  back  as  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  Abrahamic  call.  The  attachment 
to  the  temple  continued  after  the  ascension.  Whither  should  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  retire,  after  the  ascension  from 
Olivet,  but  to  the  upper  room  of  the  temple  ?  Even  Jesus  had  given 
the  example  of  his  own  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  and 
the  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Christians  as  an  independent  body, 
but  only  a  sect,  a  afyeai^,  within  the  large  body,  just  as  the  Grseco- 
BuBsian  Church  regards  the  Molakans  and  similar  dissidents  from 
the  general  faith  as  sects  within  the  large  fold. 

With  the  Greek  and  the  Soman  the  case  was  different.  He  saw  in 
his  paganism  not  that  clear  preparation  for  Christianity  ths  gbekk 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  in  the  Jewish  system.  IJ^SbS^ 
He  was  eyen  more  intolerant  of  his  old  faith  than  was  tuns. 
the  Jewish  Christian  of  his  former  Judaism.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
worship  of  Venus  on  Cyprus,  or  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  or  of  Mi- 
nerva on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  or  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  Sibylline  utterances,  or  the  mummeries  of  the 
hamspioes,  which  he  was  willing  to  see  introduced  into  the  Christian 
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ritual.  Unlike  the  new  Christian  at  JeruBalem,  the  pagan  GhriB- 
tian  had  no  lingering  lore  for  his  own  temple.  To  him  it  was  a 
crystallization  of  the  blasphemies  and  nameless  yices  of  all  the  past 
ages  of  polytheism.  Yet,  even  with  him,  the  only  good  forces  that 
paganism  had  imparted  to  him  went  with  him  into  the  new  Christian 
life.  He  was  the  nniyersal  man.  He  needed  no  exhortation,  as  did 
his  Jewish  brother  Christian,  to  be  cured  of  his  particularism.  He 
was  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  taught  that  God  could  be 
worshiped  in  every  place,  and  that  all  lands  were  hallowed  ground. 
The  migrations  of  nations,  the  fusing  of  provincial  and  metropolitan 
life  in  the  capitals,  the  ceaseless  wandering  of  the  scholars  oyer  all 
paths,  and  that  great  republic  of  letters  whose  leaders  had  been  bom 
on  the  Oreek  islands  and  the  far-off  provinces,  had  given  him  a 
breadth  of  view  which  he  carried  with  him  into  Christianity,  and  by 
which  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  as  Alexander  and  the  Caesars  had 
conquered,  so  Jesus  would  conquer,  until  the  world  should  become 
his  footstool.  Then,  too,  we  find  that  the  echoes  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  great  fathers  of  thought  were  still  lingering  in  his  ears.  It  was  not 
a  society  of  men  once  Jews,  but  once  pagans,  namely,  that  of  Corinth, 
which  Paul  censured  for  being  carried  away  by  that  peculiar  preach- 
ing of  Apollos  which  reflected  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  masters. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  the  whole  apostolic  period  a  prevalence 
of  these  two  antithetical  tendencies,  the  Jewish  and  the  pagan. 
Some  critics,  who,  like  Baur,  of  the  Tabingen  School,  can  see  in 
the  early  Church  only  a  tangled  thread  of  prejudices  and  ignorant 
strivings  for  mastery,  hold  that  the  antagonism  between  the  Jewish 
and  pagan  points  of  view,  or,  rather,  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline, 
brought  only  disaster  to  the  Church  ;  that  it  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  Church  in  its  infancy  ;  that  it  was  the  gross  and  wasteful  out- 
jiwisHAiiD  P^^g  ^'  controversial  minds  at  their  whitest  heat,  the 
paoanthid-  wild  play  of  narrow  souls.  The  truth  is  to  be  found 
iHcm.  f^^  ^^^j  fj^jjj  j.jjg  position.    The  Hebrew  and  the  pagan 

view  lay  at  extremes.  The  one  was  particular  and  special,  the 
other  cosmopolitan.  Between  these  terms  lay  the  golden  mean  of 
the  correct  Christian  view  of  humanity  and  doctrine.  The  apos- 
tolic Church  (and  so  the  Church  of  all  later  periods)  was  not  the 
loser,  but  greatly  the  gainer,  by  having  this  antithesis  presented  at 
the  very  threshold  of  its  history.  The  necessity  was  early  thrust 
upon  it  to  learn  to  harmonize  differences,  to  see  in  all  thought 
something  that  can  serve  as  a  lesson,  in  all  regenerate  character  a 
measure  of  good  for  the  whole  body  ecclesiastic,  and  to  make  the 
whole  world,  Jewish  and  pagan,  lay  at  its  feet  its  best  lessons  in  or- 
ganized activity  and  administrative  force. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Ghurch  was  only  in  part  a  matter  of  di- 
yine  direction.  The  merest  outline  for  ecclesiastical  goyemment 
was  revealed^  while  the  general  structure  was  left  to  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  controlling  minds^  and  to  such  needs  as  experi- 
ence might  produce  and  rereal.  In  constitution  the  cohstitution 
Jewish  element  predominated,  and  gave  more  or  less  p™^J*^ 
character  to  the  economy  of  all  the  churches,  while  in  ykalkd. 
the  conditions  of  membership  and  the  use  of  foods  and  festivals 
the  Gentile  prevailed,  and  finally  eliminated  the  former  altogether. 
'^  How  could  the  apostles,^'  asks  Bothe,  ''  escape  adopting,  in  the 
most  intimate  way,  even  the  very  form  of  constitution  which  they 
had  known  in  their  own  mother  Church  ?^'  * 

All  the  officers  in  the  apostolic  Ghurch  are  defined  by  name,  and 
the  only  difficult  question  has  been,  what  functions  belonged 
respectively  to  these  officers  ?  The  answer  has  been  very  omcM  db- 
yaried,  some  regarding  the  Church  at  its  beginning  as  nxio  bt 
containing  all  the  officers  designed  for  it  in  all  later  "^*"' 
ages,  and  others  believing  them  to  have  been  prescribed  in  only  a 
general  way,  the  Church  being  left  to  shape  its  constitution  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  nationality,  culture,  and  temperament  of 
the  peoples  which  might  become  evangelized.  Long  periods  of 
fruitless  controversy,  the  fatal  development  of  the  papal  idea,  and 
the  figment  of  apostolical  succession  and  of  the  episcopacy  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  fixed  third  order  in  the  Church,  have  grown  out  of  the 
same  question. 

There  were  five  classes  of  Church  officers  in  the  apostolic  period. 

I.   TEMPOBABY  OEFIOEBS. 

To  these  belong,  first,  the  apostles.  They  were  a  class  ap- 
pointed directly  by  Christ  himself,  and  a  condition  of  their  hold- 
ing the  office  was  that  they  must  have  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
or  in  his  risen  state.  This,  therefore,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  temporary  office.  The  apostles  were 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  the  churches,  and  to  their 
jadgment  there  was  always  a  willing  appeal.     They  were  thor- 

1  Anf ange  d.  ohjiatl.  Elrohe,  p.  147.  The  minnteness  of  fhe  resemblanoe 
between  the  constitation  of  the  qmagogae  and  the  Chrietian  Chnzoh  was  fixet 
shown  by  Qrotins,  and  more  fnUy  exhibited  by  Campegine  Vitringa,  bi  his  De 
Synagoga  vetere  libri  iii,  4to,  Franeqxier,  1696.  Several  points  are  mentioned 
in  Flmnptze,  art.  "  Synagogue,"  in  Smith,  Bible  Diet.  The  statement  of  EnrtE 
on  this  ia  exaggerated  (g  17, 2).  There  can  be  no  qneetion  whatever  that  several 
elements  in  the  polity  of  the  Chuiohweredne  to  the  influence  of  the  synagogne 
worship  and  other  Jewish  onstoms.    It  oonld  not  be  otherwise. 
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onghly  aggressive  and  evangelistic^  and  regarded  it  their  first 
dnty  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  those  in  darkness.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  James  the  Just^  who  made  Jerusalem  his  home,  all 
the  apostles  were  evangelists,  and  went  abroad  preaching  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection.  Some  of  them,  as  Paul,  John,  James,  and  Peter, 
were  divinely  inspired  to  write,  and  their  writings  have  formed  a 
necessary  doctrinal  and  spiritual  basis  for  the  Church  of  all  ages. 
Though  they  labored  in  separate  fields,  there  was  a  unity  of  plan. 
The  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  gave  proof  of  this  harmonious 
action  and  of  the  acknowledged  right  to  decide  finally  all  important 
questions  for  the  whole  Church.  It  has  been  a  favorite  opinion  of 
High  Church  writers  that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  The  discovery  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  has 
changed  all  this.  The  name  descended  to  those  traveling  mission- 
aries who  succeeded  to  the  most  important  apostolic  function,  and 
the  actual  successors  of  those  who,  like  Barnabas,  Luke,  Mark,  and 
Apollos,  were  called  apostles  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  bishop 
received  neither  the  name  nor  the  functions  of  the  apostles ;  the 
apostles  of  the  second  century  inherited  both  the  name  and  part  of 
the  functions.' 

The  prophets  are  second  in  rank.  They  were  persons  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Qhost  for  the  special  work  of  teaching  higher  revela- 
tions. The  power  of  foretelling  events  was  not  their  controlling 
function.  It  was  their  office  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  when  espe- 
THXPROPHTTB.  ^^^7  i^c^dcd,  as  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  great  office 
and  service  in  the  Church.  The  apostles  were  at  the 
same  time  prophets,  but  the  prophet  was  not  necessarily  an  apostle. 
The  apostle  Paul,  Agabus,  Simeon,  Barnabas,  Manaen,  Jud^  the 
evangelist,  and  Silas  belonged  to  the  prophetic  class.*  The  proph- 
ets persisted  into  the  second  century,  when  they  were  a  most  im- 
portant class  of  workers.  But  they  sadly  degenerated,  and  rules 
were  laid  down  to  test  and  govern  them.  The  Montanists  tried 
to  revive  this  miraculous  agency,  but  their  attempt  proved 
abortive.* 

Third  are  the  evangelists.  They  were  preachers  whose  minis- 
trations were  not  confined  to  special  localities,  but  extended  in 
every  direction  where  it  was  thought  best  that  the  Gospel  should 

'  Acts  xiv,  4,  14;  1  Thees.  ii,  6;  Rom.  xvi,  7;  1  Cor.  xv,  6,  7.  Didaohe, 
ohap.  zi.  Comp.  ed.  Scliaff,  pp.  67-69.  Their  work  ia  best  desoribed  by 
Eosebins,  H.  E.,  iii,  87.  He  dlBtinctly  connects  them  in  saccesdon  with  the 
apostles.  One  of  the  best  refutations  of  the  High  Chnrch  theory  is  Wlthzow, 
Were  the  Apostles  Prelates  t  in  Presb.  Bey.,  April,  1887. 

» Acte xiii,  1 ;  xv,  32.  »See Did.,  xi,  7-12;  xiU. 
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be  preached.  They  were  in  close  relationship  with  the  apostles^ 
either  assisting  them  immediately  or  laboring  nnder 
their  direction.  They  were  the  apostolic  helpers  ■^^®""*™- 
{<Twepyoi)y  or,  as  Eothe  calls  them,  "  apostolic  delegates.** "  Their 
labors  were  largely  confined  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  or 
the  preaching  of  it  in  new  societies,  until  permanent  organization 
was  established.  Philip,  Timothy,  Titus,  Silas  or  Silyanus,  Luke, 
John  Mark,  Clement,  Epaphras,  and  perhaps  Epaphroditus  were 
evangelists.  The  eyangelists  were  without  an  analogue  in  the  later 
Church.  Theodoret  gave  them  the  title  of  apostles  (dndoroXoi) ; 
^not  at  all  unfitting,**  says  Bothe,  *'for  it  was  their  very  object 
to  represent  the  apostles.** '  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  their  place  being  there  taken  by  the 
apostles.  They  have  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  so-called  evangel- 
ist of  the  present  day,  their  modem  counterpart  being  the  mission- 
ary or  pioneer  preacher.* 

II.    PEBMANEKT  OFFIOEBS. 

1.  Presbyters  or  Bishops. — The  presbyter  and  bishop  were  iden- 
tical in  order  and  in  the  reverence  of  the  Church.  The  two  terms 
furnish  another  illustration  of  that  twofold  life  of  the  early  Church 
which  arose  from  the  twofold  origin  of  the  members.  The  word 
presbyter  is  of  Jewish  origin,  while  bishop  is  derived  from  Greek 
and  Boman  usage.  Presbyter,  or  Trpeoptrrepog,  an  elder,  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  saken,  which  indicated  prbbttib  oe 
the  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  all  religious  exer-  »mhop. 
cises,  and  who  held  that  o£Qce,  generally,  because  of  his  greater  age 
or  more  tried  character.  He  might  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  society, 
or  he  might  be  a  younger  member,  but,  age  and  wisdom  being 
presumably  associated,  the  official  took  his  name  from  his  years.* 
In  Palestine,  and  wherever  the  body  of  the  society  had  been  Jews, 
the  term  presbyter,  or  elder,  was  used  to  designate  the  official  head 
of  the  Christians  of  that  place.  Peter  and  James,  being  Palestinian 
apostles,  used  only  the  word  npeapvrepog,  and  not  inhitorro^. 

The  word  bishop  is  derived  from  the  Greek  inloKonog,  or  over- 
seer, and  was  applied  by  the  pagan  Christians  to  the  individual 
exercising  the  same  functions.     Both  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 

>  Anf  ange  d.  chilstl.  Eirohe,  p.  805. 

*  In  Acts  xz,  oomp.  rer.  17  with  28 ;  and  Titos  i,  comp.  ver.  5  with  7. 

*See  Ensebins,  H.  E.,  iii,  87 ;  Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  ed.  Bobinaon, 
p.  IM,  note. 

^  We  haye  analogiea  to  the  word  frpecpin-epoc  in  $enator  and  cUderman,  both 
of  which  words  indicate,  not  the  age  of  the  incmnbenta,  bnt  their  official  dig* 
nitj.    Comp.  Bingham,  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  250,  Lond.  ed.,  1848. 
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had  been  familiar  with  the  term  in  civil  administration*  In  the 
USE  or  woBD  Athenian  conBtitation  there  were  officers  who  bore  the 
BISHOP.  name  hriaiumoif  from  their  character  as  supervisors.' 

Pollux^  in  his  category  of  archons^  names  the  following  :  hliopov, 
tir&TTTfiv,  knUriconov.*  Arcadius  Charidios,  a  Roman  jurist,  in  dis- 
cussing the  civil  offices,  enumerates  them  as  a  class  presiding  over 
the  sumptuary  affairs  of  the  cities.'  Cicero  says  that  Pompey 
wished  him  to  be  an  hrhicono^,  who  should  rule  over  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  Campania  and  the  whole  seacoast,  who  should  have  charge 
of  the  levying  of  troops,  and  be  responsible  for  the  principal  busi- 
ness.* Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  Christians  of  pagan 
origin,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  wonl  and  the  functions 
which  were  represented  by  it,  should  apply  it  to  the  pastor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  the  truth  and  all  clerical  functions.* 

The  bishop,  or  presbyter,  was  not  originally  a  supervisor  over  a 
diocese,  or  a  collection  of  churches,  but  the  teacher,  pastor,  and 
spiritual  head  of  one  church  or  society.  But  as  the  number  of 
churches  increased,  and  a  bond  of  unity  and  supervision 
omoi  or  TBI  was  needed,  one  presbyter  was  appointed  for  this  work. 
BMHOP.  Hig  clerical  order  remained  the  same,  than  which  there 

was  nothing  higher,  but  his  office  assumed  larger  territorial  scope. 
His  chief  work  was  to  preach  and  teach ;  but  associated  with  this 
was  the  duty  of  reconciling  differences,  looking  after  the  purity  of 
life  and  doctrine,  and  promoting  harmony  of  general  administration. 
In  time  the  word  bishop  came  to  mean  more  than  had  ever  been 
associated  with  the  term  presbyter,  but  for  this  there  was  no  scrip- 
tural warrant  or  apostolic  example.    It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  relation  borne  by  the  bishop,  or 
presbyter,  to  the  societies.  One  is  that  small  societies  originally 
organized  themselves  in  a  community,  each  independent  of  all  the 
BKLATioN  or  ^®^'  holdlug  their  meetings  in  different  places,  and 
THKBMHOFTo  contiuuing  an  ecclesiastical  life  without  any  common 
THI800IRIZB.  ]yQjj^^  Qf  government  or  relationship,  and  that  after- 
ward, when  the  need  of  unity  was  perceptible,  the  presbyters  of  all 

'  SnidaSy  b.  t.  bfiaiumo^,  and  the  soholiaflipn  AriatophaneB,  Clonda,  vene  1028. 

*  Onomaatic.,  Book  yiii,  let.  8,  aec.  iv,  p.  906,  of  ed.  of  Hematerhuia. 

>  Epiacopi,  qui  prflBBnntpaai  ei  oeieziaTenalibiia  reboa,  quas  ciyitatain  popu- 
lia  ad  quotidianTim  yiotom  naoi  aoni.    D^pest,  Book  ir,  ohap.  4, 1, 18,  par.  7. 

^  Yult  enim  me  PompeiTia  ease  qnem  iota  hieo  Campania  et  maritima  ora  hab- 
eat  kntaKtmcv  ad  qxiem  dileotaa  ei  aomixui  negocii  ref eralnr.  Itaque  yagna  eaae 
oogitabam.    Letter  to  Attiona,  toL  tU,  p.  18a.    Teubner  ed.,  Leipa.,  1844. 

*  Comp.  Neander,  Hiat.  Ch.,  1,  p.  184.  For  fnU  Uieratore  of  the  qneation  aa 
to  identity  of  the  terma  irpeapirrepof  and  iirUnunroc,  aee  Knrta,  Handb.  d.  allg. 
Kirchengeachichtey  p.  143,  ff . 
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grouped  themselyes  into  a  local  Bpiritual  goyemmentfor  the  admin- 
igtration  of  all  the  societies/  This  tie w,  which  Neander  well  calls 
the  '' atomic  theory/'  is  not  sustained  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  genesis  of  the  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles.* 

All  the  Christians  of  a  community,  however  numerous,  originally 
jrrouped  themselyes  into  one  society.     They  were  under  

ONI  80GIETT 

one  spiritual  head,  and  regarded  themselyes  as  forming 
the  ecclesia,  or  gathering  of  belieyers,  of  that  place.  There  were 
no  spiritual  competitions  or  religious  jealousies.  Those  were  the 
golden  days  when  the  success  of  one  was  the  holy  joy  of  all.  All 
the  seryioes  could  not  be  held  in  one  place.  There  were  smaller 
groups  of  worshipers,  in  contracted  quarters,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  private  houses.  But  there  was  no  infinitesimal  organization. 
There  was  one  body  of  believers.  The  head  of  this  one  society 
was  the  presbyter.  As  time  advanced,  or  the  members  multiplied, 
the  number  of  societies  increased  also,  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
number  of  presbyters  grew.  These  presbyters,  or  bishops,  consti- 
tuted a  common  order  and  office,  and  became  a  general  bond,  by 
which  the  societies  of  a  large  community  were  held  together,  and, 
as  the  Church  advanced,  by  which  the  societies  of  contiguous  com- 
munities and  outlying  rund  regions  were  kept  in  organic,  effective, 
aggressive  life.  The  first  common  bond  of  ecclesiastical  unity  was 
the  apostles  themselves.  They,  by  their  travels,  came  into  frequent 
personal  relationship  with  the  societies.  They  adopted  regulations 
for  the  societies.' 

All  the  duties  of  the  presbyter,  or  bishop,  were  involved  in  the 
obligation  ''to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  •  .  .  and  have  over-  ddtixsof  tbk 
sight  thereof.^' *  This  involved  three  functions  :  First,  bishop. 
the  supreme  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  second,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  sacraments ;  and  third,  the  regulation  of  disci- 
pline, though  at  the  beginning  both  preaching  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments  were  the  common  right  of  all. 

2.  Decuxms. — ^This  is  both  an  order  and  an  office,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  deacon  are  more  minutely  described  in  the  Scriptures 
than  any  other  officer  in  the  Church.  *    The  diaconate  is  an  illustra- 

'  Kist,  the  Daioh  fheologian,  adyooates  this  view  In  the  Arohief  voor  Ker- 
kerlike  Gkeohiedenis,  Deel  ii,  pp.  1-61,  trans,  and  pnb.  in  lUgen's  Zeitsohrift 
f.  d.  Hist  TheoL,  voL  ii. 

<  Oomp.  Keander,  Qen.  Hist.  Christ.  ReL  and  Ohnroh,  vol.  1,  p.  185. 

•  AetBli,  44,  46  ;  It,  8^-87.  *1  Peter  v,  1. 

*  AetB  Ti,  1-8 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  8-12.  The  woxd  was  applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
all  ministers,  and  even  to  magistrates  (1  Thess.  iii,  d  ;  1  Oor.  iii,  5  ;  2  Cor.  yi, 
4;Bom.ziii,4). 
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tion  of  proYidential  gaidanoe  in  the  early  Church*  When  the  office 
was  about  to  be  inatitnted,  the  ground  giren  was  that  the  apostles 
might  be  assiBtedin  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor  and  care 
oFfid  or  m  for  the  sick.  They  were^  therefore^  the  assistants  of  the 
DiAcoM.  apostles  in  providing  for  the  temporal  needs  of  the  so- 

cieties. At  first  they  were  seyen  in  number.  They  derived  their 
authority  from  the  great  commonalty  of  the  Church.  The  apostles 
called  the  whole  Church  together^  pointed  out  the  need^  told  '^  the 
multitude  of  the  disciples''  to  make  their  own  selection^  and  '^  the 
whole  multitude ''  made  choice  of  Stephen^  Philip,  Prochoms,  Nica- 
nor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas. '  In  addition  to  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  the  deacons  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
eucharist  and  preached  as  they  found  occasion.  ''  For,''  asks  Bothe 
beautifully,  ''  how  could  such  men  bury  their  talent  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  perception  and  bury  in  their  breasts  their  impulse  to 
testify  of  the  Redeemer  ?  " '  The  office  of  deacon  was  introduced 
into  the  Oentile  societies  of  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  as  the 
Church  expanded.  For  everywhere  there  were  poor  and  sick,  and 
there  was  a  prompt  recognition  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  provide 
for  them.  The  prominence  of  the  diaconate  in  relation  to  the  poor 
did  not  cease  for  a  long  time,  as  even  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  speaks  of  them  as  ministers  of  the  widows  and  of  tables. 
But  with  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  almshouses  this  part  of 
their  work  fell  into  the  background,  and  they  employed  themselves 
in  preaching  and  in  the  other  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  This 
change  in  the  work  of  the  deacon  involved  no  change  of  office,  but 
the  diaconate  in  the  secondary  form  is  that  which  has  taken  its  per- 
manent place  in  history  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The 
diaconate  in  its  original  form  represents  the  noblest  principle  in 
Christianity — ^love.  The  deacons  were  the  constructors  of  those  in- 
stitutions of  relief  which  l^^ve  been  the  glory  of  religion  in  all  ages. 
The  present  time  demands  a  return  to  the  apostolic  office  of  deacon. 
The  Church  must  take  her  ancient  place  as  the  saviour  of  the  poor. 
**  The  deacon  must  confront  the  communist  along  the  lanes  and 
hedges."' 
3.  Deizconesses. — ^This  was  a  special  office,  the  duties  of  which 

>  Acts  Ti,  5.  •  An£Lnge,  p.  186. 

*  See  Flmnptre,  and  especiallj  Sdhaff,  in  Smith,  Bib.  iHct.,  Am.  ecL,  s.  t.  ; 
Stanly,  Chr.  Inttitations,  pp.  210, 211,  Soribner's  ed.;  Bothe,  Anfftnge  der  oh. 
Klrohe,  168,  ft, ;  Geo.  S.  Mott,  in  Presb.  Bey.,  Jnlj,  1886 ;  Haokett,  Com.  on  Acts, 
ed.  Horey  (Phila.,  1882),  pp.  86,  86.  Many  hold  thai  the  diaoonate  did  not 
grow  out  of  the  apx>ointment  of  ihe  aeren  (Acta  Ti),  but  the  yiew  giren  aboTe  ia 
much  the  more  probable. 
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were  to  care  for  the  eick^  the  aged^  and  the  female  poor^  and  to 
instmct  the  orphans.  There  are  intimations  in  the  Acts  of  other 
duties  collateral  with  these^  bat  they  are  not  specifically  defined. 
Ohristianity  f  onnd  woman  neglected  and  degraded^  and  it  immedi- 
ately addressed  itself  to  the  snblime  work  of  woman^s  relief  by 
woman  herself.  The  office  of  the  deaconess  arose  among  the  pagan 
Ohristians.  Among  the  Jewish  Christians  the  women  could  be 
preached  to  by  the  apostles  and  erangelists.  But  among  the  pagan 
Christians  woman  was  the  slave^  and  was  excluded  from  society. 
Orotius  thus  states  the  contrast^  and  the  necessity  of  wooirn  bbh 
the  female  diaconate  in  the  apostolic  times>  in  order  to  ^^^^^'lo 
reach  the  whole  population:  ''In  Judaea  the  men  could  DiAoonw. 
minister  even  to  women ;  for  there  the  access  to  females  was  freer 
than  in  Oreece>  where  the  harem  was  shut  against  men/^ '  Only 
lately  has  the  Church  begun  to  approach  the  apostolic  method  in 
reaching  the  women  and  children  of  heathen  lands  by  the  employ- 
ment of  women^  who  combine  medical  skill  with  spiritual  instruc- 
tion^ and  are  thus,  for  the  first  time^  bringing  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel into  the  dark  homes  of  uneyangelized  lands.  This  zenana  work 
is  constantly  assuming  larger  proportions^  and  will  ineyitably  be  a 
potent  factor  in  the  conyersion  of  all  peoples  to  Christianity.' 

These  were  the  superrisory  and  eyangelistic  agencies  with  which 
the  Church  began  its  organized  mission  among  men.  In  appear- 
ance they  were  feeble  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no  large  wealth 
with  which  to  endow  them  or  with  which  to  erect  stately  churches. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  whence  came  the  means  by  which  the  Gospel 

^  Com.  on  Bom.  xvi,  1.  ''In  Judasa  diaooni yiri etiam  mnlieriboB ministrare 
poterant ;  erat  enim  ibi  liberior  ad  f oeminas  aditna  qnam  in  GrsBoia,  ubi  Tiria 
olanaa  ywaueavlTic." 

*  The  best  study  of  the  early  deaconeaeee  is  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Female  Diaco- 
nate of  the  New  Testament  (Fhila.,  1892,  p.  47).  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
there  was  any  such  offtce  in  the  apostolic  times.  Kurtz,  Church  Hist.,  last  ed., 
%  17,  4,  gires  a  new  interpretation  to  the  classical  passage.  Bom.  xvi,  1,  2.  He 
thinks  it  refers  to  the  institution  of  the  patron,  which  was  widely  preTalent  in 
ancient  times.  "Freedmen,  foreigners,  proletarii,  could  not  in  themsdyes  hold 
property,  and  had  no  claim  on  the  protection  of  tiie  laws,  but  had  to  be  associ- 
ated as  Cliente9,  with  a  PtUranu8  or  Patrona  (npoardnK  and  irpoorarfc),  who  in 
dJfUoult  circumstances  would  afford  them  counsel,  protection,  support,  and  de- 
fense." The  Christians  found  it  necessary  to  arail  themselTes  of  this  proYision. 
Phoebe  is  recommended  as  faithfully  acting  her  part  as  a  patron  eren  of  the 
apostle  himself.  Kurtz  translates  Bom.  zii,  8,  irpoUrrdfuvog  h  anovdv,  *  *  Whoeyer 
represents  anyone  as  patron,  let  him  do  it  with  diligence."  But  even  if  the 
ofiice  of  deaconess  did  not  exist  in  apostolic  times  in  weU-deyeloped  form,  there 
must  haye  been  women  then  who  performed  most  of  its  duties.  Jacobs,  The 
Female  Diaconate  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  17-20,  giyes  a  ohain  of  testimony 
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was  promulgated  during  its  first  oentnry.  There  was  no  dispositian 
to  cluster  about  great  cities,  though  Paul's  inyariable  method  was 
to  begin  in  the  centers  of  population,  and  thus  secure 
MURcn  or  the  radiation  of  the  truth  into  the  surrounding  country. 
KTA1I6KIJ8II.  There  was  no  partiality  for  localities.  The  reTerence 
for  specially  holy  places  was  a  sentiment  of  later  origin.  The  pros- 
pect for  success  was  not  flattering,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  multi- 
form antagonism  on  every  side.  Orer  against  Christiaiiity  was  the 
solid  structure  of  the  complete  Roman  organization.  From  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  West  to  the  Parthian  empire  in  the  East, 
and  from  the  North  Sea  down  to  the  great  African  desert,  the 
Roman  had  extended  his  perfect  civil  and  military  systems.  He 
had  been  a  learner  from  aU  ages.  He  had  learned  that  a  system  was 
as  good  as  men,  but  that  with  both  he  could  carry  his  eagles  to  any 
far-ofiF  tribe  or  kingdom  and  annex  them  to  his  empire.  He  had 
seen  other  faiths  arise  on  every  part  of  his  map,  and  witnessed  their 
decline.  He  had  seen  them  in  Rome,  whither  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful and  grotesque  alike  drifted,  and  soon  they  were  to  be  seen  no 
more.  He  expected  the  same  decline  in  the  new  Judiean  religion. 
Its  heralds  were  in  Rome,  but  they,  too,  he  expected,  would  soon 
be  gone. 

There  was  one  thing  not  known^  nor  even  slightly  suspected,  by 
the  Roman.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  force  of  Ghris- 
FUMTBuo-  tiai^^-  It  was  more  than  a  novelty ;  it  was  a  leaven. 
cnsBB  or  THB  No  one  could  measure  the  power  of  the  new  organization, 
**^*"''  Christianity  adjusted  to  universal  conditions,  and  mak- 

ing ready  for  permanent  triumphs.  Its  first  successes  were  in  the 
home,  and  therefore  in  the  individual  life.  This  was  a  great  blank 
in  paganism,  which  had  its  palaces,  but  not  a  home.  The  great  proof 
of  this  pervasive  power  of  systematic  labor  was  in  the  firmness  and 
silence  with  which  the  Christians  met  persecution.  They  could  not 
be  moved,  but  died  willingly  for  their  faith.  Everywhere  these  in- 
dividual Christians  felt  that  they  were  sustained,  not  merely  by  a 
divine  power,  but  by  the  sympathy  and  prayer  of  the  Church  every- 
where.    They  felt  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  great  organization, 

of  great  value  in  fayor  of  the  apostolic  institationor  derelopment  of  fhia  inatl- 
tate.  Women  had  a  wide  and  OBefnl  sphere  in  the  early  Church,  though  except 
among  the  Montanists,  and  that  to  Tertnllian's  great  disgost  (0e  Pnescrip.,  chap, 
zli),  their  activities  neyer  included  preaching.  The  widows  of  1  Tim.  v,  9,  10, 
are  not  to  he  considered  as  superannuated  deaconesses.  Deaconesses  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Didache,  a  significant  fact.  See  Augusti,  Ch.  Archeology,  ii, 
p.  8 ;  Bennett,  Ch.  Archaeology,  p.  868.  The  old  monograph  of  Ziegler,  Be 
Biaconis  et  Diaooniasis  Yeteris  EcdesiiB,  Wittenh. ,  1678,  is  full  and  satisfaoioiy. 
So  also  Schaff,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Apoetolio  Church,  p.  685. 
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whicli  had  both  life  and  feeling.  They  knew  they  were  a  part  of 
an  ecclesiaBtical  body  which  wonld  live  and  develop,  and  be  the 
refuge,  in  all  coming  ages,  from  the  Btorms  of  the  world.  The 
Lord's  house  was  large^  and  many  liyed  in  it,  and  they  were  willing, 
if  the  altematiTe  was  the  renunciation  of  their  faith,  to  exchange 
it  for  the  New  Jerusalem.' 

We  cannot  close  this  discussion  of  the  constitution  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  Church  without  recognizing  the  special  ^.^^.^  ^^ 
service  of  Hatch,  who  has  thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  pobtamtsiry- 
on  this  important  subject,  and  caused  it  to  be  investi-  '^ 
gated  anew.'    His  conclusions  are  substantially  as  follows  : 

1.  The  poverty  of  the  Boman  world  and  the  charity  of  the  Church 
brought  it  to  pass  that  the  function  of  the  distribution  of  relief  ex- 
ercised a  formative  influence  on  the  development  of  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  Taking  for  granted  the  persistence  of  the  synagogue  organ- 
ization at  certain  places  at  least,  and  the  original  parity  of  elders 
and  bishops,  which  latter  point,  as  Hatch  well  says,  ''has  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  disputed  questions,'^  the  prominence  of 
the  bishop  or  president  of  the  body  of  elders  came  about  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  chief  almoner.  It  was  an  administrative  and 
flnancial  necessity.  Standing  next  to  him  was  the  deacon,  his 
right-hand  man  in  these  distributions. 

2.  The  presbyterate  was  simply  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  plan. 
Among  Gentile  churches  the  presence  of  the  presbyter  is  accounted 
for  by  two  facts  :  (1)  A  government  by  council  or  committee  was 
almost  universal  in  all  the  organizations  throughout  the  Boman 
world.  (2)  The  name  of  the  office  by  which  the  members  of  such 
council  or  committee  were  designated,  implied  seniority.  ''  Respect 
for  seniority  was  preached  from  the  first  as  an  element  of  Christian 
order''  in  the  Christian  communities  themselves. 

3.  In  general,  the  contemporary  institutions  and  associations 
of  the  pagan  world  oflfered  many  parallels  to  the  Church  organiza- 

'  Oor  word  chnroli  has  the  Lord's  house  at  root — Kvpiaxi,  Hence,  too,  the 
Gennan  kirehSf  the  Sootoh  kirk,  Old  Saxon  eire,  Swedish  kyrka,  and  Banish 
kMcB.    Comp.  Bnnsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  yoI.  i,  pp.  29, 80. 

*  In  the  preface  to  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  Lond.,  1881« 
8d  ed.,  1888,  the  author  says  that,  while  denying  any  intention  of  finaUy  lay- 
ing down  oondnsions  in  a  stndy  "  which  is  only  in  its  infancy,"  that  the 
disonsrions  to  which  his  lectnres  gaye  rise  haye  been  aronnd  subordinate 
yiewB,  and  haye  not  disturbed  at  aU  his  larger  and  more  important  proposi- 
tions. The  book  was  translated  into  German,  with  additions,  by  Professor 
Hsmaok,  and  aU  recent  continental  scholars  are  inclined  to  attach  importance 
to  the  forces  which  the  lamented  Hatch  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the  public 
In  a  qrmpatfaetic,  rational,  and  thorough  presentation. 
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tion,  which  hitter  were  neceflsarily  more  or  lees  copied  or  adapted 
from  them. 

4.  The  deyelopment  of  Church  polity  was  natural,  hy  the  streBB 
of  circnmstanceB  and  historical  necessity,  and  had  no  relation  what- 
erer  to  any  supposed  diyine  prescription. 

These  yiews  of  Hatch  can  be  accepted  with  safety.  While  the 
great  point  of  originality  consists  in  his  emphasis  on  the  influence 
of  charity  and  of  secular  societies,  his  whole  treatment  is  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestire,  and  is  illuminated  and  strengthened  by 
the  most  abundant  learning.  Great  effort  has  been  made  to  over- 
turn his  position  in  the  interest  of  the  divine  right  theory  of  the 
episcopate,  but  in  the  main  he  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
great  body  of  important  scholars.  Hatch,  more  than  any  recent 
writer,  has  imparted  an  immense  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  b^ 
ginnings  of  Church  polity. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

DOCTRINAL   BASIS   AND   LITSRATURS. 

The  absence  of  the  incarnate  Teacher  made  necessary  the  written 
truth  for  the  doctrinal  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  future 
Church.  This  consisted  of  two  departments:  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^ 
already  in  use  in  the  synagogue  and  temple  service^  and  the  New 
Testament  writings,  which  were  collected  into  a  com-  ^jcjagnrroB 
plete  canon  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  the  wurmr 
apostles.  The  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  rec-  **''™" 
ognized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  a  divine  revelation.  '^  At 
the  time  when  Christ  was  bom/'  says  Reuss,  *'  the  synagogue  had 
framed  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  some  other  books,  for  the 
most  part  of  more  recent  origin,  into  a  collection  which,  added  to 
the  five  volumes  of  the  law,  formed  its  canon,  the  sacred  source  of 
its  doctrines  and  laws,  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  code.  The  peo- 
ple were  familiarized  with  its  contents,  less  by  means  of  private 
study  than  by  the  public  readings  in  the  weekly  assembly  of  the 
community.''  * 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  he  bore  witness  to  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Old  Testament  by  reading,  at  his  first 
priestly  exercise  in  Nazareth,  Isaiah's  remarkable  prophecy  of  his 
Messialiship  and  the  benign  and  sacrificial  character  of  his  minis- 
try. In  his  temptation  our  Lord  resisted  the  adversary  by  citing 
from  older  Scriptures,  while  throughout  his  ministry,  tHioLDTift- 
in  his  formal  discourses  and  in  his  conversations  with  tambntutthi 
botb  his  friends  and  enemies,  he  frequently  made  such  ""^' 
references  to  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  to  prove  that  he  had  studied  them  deeply, 
that  be  was  so  familiar  with  them  as  to  quote  their  exact  language  at 
wiU,  and  that  he  saw  their  true  fulfillment  and  solution  to  be  in  his 
own  person.  In  the  apostolic  writings  we  observe  the  same  famili- 
arity with  the  Old  Testament,  an  equal  acknowledgment  of  their 
inspired  character,  and  as  firm  a  reliance  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  the 
entire  scriptural  canon  of  the  future.  The  early  Church  very  nat- 
urally grew  into  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 

>  mit  of  Ohristiaa  ]>ootrine  in  the  ApoBtolio  Age,  roL  i,  pp.  851,  862. 
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ment  Scriptaree  as  a  role  of  faith  as  was  held  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.  Nor  was  there  any  difference  as  to  the  Jewish  or  pagan 
Ghristians.  Each  class  was  alike  tenacious  of  the  necessity  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 

Very  early^  however,  there  was  manifested  a  divine  plan  to  con- 
tinue the  inspired  record  by  farther  writings,  which  should  contain 
Buch  truth  as  described  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  the  con- 
HWMMTT  lOB  sequent  founding  of  the  Church,  and  the  universal  prop- 
THENiwTiB-  agation  of  the  Gospel.  No  sooner  had  our  Lord  as- 
TAMKNT.  cended  than  he  chose  men,  who  had  been  witnesses  of 

his  life,  to  write  minute  accounts  of  his  life,  each  being  in  a  sense 
independent  of  the  other,  and  each  exhibiting  such  discrepancies, 
on  minor  matters,  as  would  prove  the  absence  of  coordinate  plan. 
In  addition  to  the  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  committed 
to  writing.  It  forms  the  connecting  link  between  our  Lord's  min- 
istry and  the  Church  in  its  settled  and  assured  existence.  Then 
came  the  epistles  of  Paul,  with  their  twofold  character  of  doctrinal 
statement  and  practical  guidance ;  the  general  epistles,  with  their 
treatment  of  Christians  in  their  relations  to  one  another ;  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  as  an  encouragement  for  the  Church  and  the 
individual  believer,  in  persecution  then,  and  in  sorrow  in  all  coming 
times.  All  these  writings  constituted  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  Church  to  be  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  designed  to  form  and  nurture  the  faith  of  the  Church 
during  its  entire  future  history. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  formulated  doctrine.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary. That  is  a  human  and  uninspired  process  which  belongs 
to  the  later  period  of  diversity  and  controversy.  The  words  of  Jesus 
NO  FORMULA-  ^^^  ^  spostlcs  aud  evangelists  were  the  sole  theological 
Tiow  0FiK)c-  basis  for  the  theology  of  the  first  century.  As  the  ad- 
TRiHi,  monitions  of  a  faithful  Christian  father  comprise  the 

whole  round  of  necessary  instruction,  and  the  child  is  not  left  to  go 
amiss  on  any  part  of  its  ethical  instruction,  so  the  informal  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  hb  apostles  embraced  the  entire  cycle  of  things 
to  be  believed  and  done. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  doctrinal  trend  produced  by  a  school  or 
an  individual.  The  supposed  variety  of  stress  and  tendency,  accord- 
ing to  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  is  more  a  theory  than  a  fact.  It 
is  not  historically  accurate  to  allege  that  there  were  three  currents 
of  faith  in  the  Church — the  Johannine,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
divine  Logos ;  the  Petrine,  with  its  prominence  to  the  human  Christ 
as  a  type  of  a  holy  life ;  and  the  Pauline,  with  its  exposition  of  the 
divine  fullness  in  Christ.     Neither  is  it  correct  to  allege  that  Paul 
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was  the  teacher  of  foith^  John  of  loye^  and  Peter  of  hope. '  There  was 
no  doctrinal  bias.  Each  of  those  inspired  teachers  QJ^^  vmvvR- 
imparted  truth,  so  that  it  harmoniously  blended  with  the  sal  cubrdtt 
truth  declared  by  all  the  rest,  and  in  such  a  way  that  there  ®'  '^™"' 
was  no  longer  a  preponderating  individuality  in  the  believer's  mind. 
All  the  apostles  taught  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Each  did  his 
work,  but  when  the  work  came  to  be  studied  in  its  separate  quality 
it  was  found  to  have  united  with  that  of  others  to  form  the  wonder- 
ful harmony  of  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  Church  had  its 
faith,  and  that  was  derived  rather  from  the  words  of  Jesus  than 
from  the  constructions  placed  upon  them,  though  inspired,  by 
Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John. 

The  example  of  the  apostles  was  not  supreme.  There  was  beneath 
it  the  universal  Christian  consciousness.  '^  The  center  of  gravity,'' 
says  Beuss,  '^  of  the  early  Church,  and  of  its  spiritual  development, 
did  not  reside  in  a  few  individuals.  If  the  twelve  occupied,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  relations  with  the  Saviour,  a  place  apart 
in  the  midst  of  tlds  rapidly  increasing  company  of  Christians,  their 
influence  must  still  have  been  counterbalanced  by  that  rsuss  on  thx 
of  others,  possessing  the  advantages  they  lacked  of  a  'atthofthk 
systematic  and  high  education.  •  .  .  We  have  no  evi-  chbibtuln 
dence  that  the  apostles  exercised  over  all  these  men  an  ^^^' 
exclusive  ascendency  so  strong  as  to  mold  them  at  their  will ;  least 
of  all,  have  we  any  proof  that  they  possessed  from  the  outset  ideas 
and  views  more  or  less  unknown  to  those  around  them,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  they  became  the  leaders  of  the  thought  of  their 
age. 

There  was,  however,  all  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  theology, 
without  any  of  its  disadvantages.     There  was  a  compactness  and  a 
breadth  which  made  that  theology  of  the  apostles  able  at  once  to 
reject  the  overtures  of  philosophical  teachers,  and  yet   adtamtaoe 
to  absorb  the  fruit  of  the  best  thought,  from  whatever   ^^^  ™* 
quarter,  that  the  age  afforded.     It  was  the  century  of   tematicthe- 
test  in  doctrinal  belief.     Had  the  first  two  generations  of  °"^^' 
Christian  believers  failed  to  discharge  their  whole  duty,  first  in  de- 
riving from  the  ministry  of  Christ  the  wisdom  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 

'  Comp.  EortZy  Hftndbnch  der  aUg.  EirohengeBoliichte,  yoI.  i,  p.  89  (note) ; 
Usteriy  Bantonnngen  d.  panlin.  Lehrbegriffs  (Znrioh,  IBM) ;  Frohmann,  Dar- 
■teU.  d.  Johan.  Lehrbegrlfb  (Leipz.,  1889) ;  Grimm,  de  Johanneie  Chriatologis 
indole  Bftnlinfl&  oomparato  (Leips.,  1888);  Steyens,  The  Johannine  Theology 
(N.  Y.,  1894),  and  The  Pauline  Theology  (N,  T.  1898) ;  Brace,  St.  Paul's  Con* 
cepiion  of  Christlanily  (N.  Y.,  1894). 

*HiBt.  of  Christ.  TheoL  in  the  Apoet.  Age,  p.  241. 
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gpotlesBnesB  of  bis  lif  e^  and  then  in  transmitting  them  to  the  Church 
of  the  second  century,  the  onward  course  of  God's  kingdom 
among  men  would  haye  been  arrested,  and  a  new  remedial  plan  for 
human  salvation  made  necessary.  But  there  was  no  failure  here. 
The  human  work,  like  the  divine  preceding  it,  was  a  complete  tri- 
umph over  the  strongest  forces  of  both  the  Jewish  and  pagan  world. 
The  Apostles'  Greed,  so  called  in  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
may  have  derived  some  of  its  parts  from  brief  formularies  used 
by  the  Church  during  the  first  century.*  In  its  main  state- 
ments, however,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  existed  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  while  in  its  present  full  state  we  do  not  find 
that  it  existed  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Usher  and 
Pearson  prove  clearly  that  the  article  on  the  descent  into  hell  was 
THi  ATOflTLSB'  i^ot  uscd  f  or  f  our  centuries,  except  in  the  single  obscure 
^^^**^'  creed  of  Aquileia.    Cyril,  Bufinus,  and  Augustine  are 

witnesses  that  its  use  was  to  be  a  guide  for  catechists  in  training  the 
young,  and  all  who  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  Christian  doctrines.*  It  was  used  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Greek  section  of  the  Church  in  the  city  of  Bome,  and  in  its 
present  form  is  to  be  traced  to  Gaul.  There  are  traces  of  brief  formu- 
laries in  the  New  Testament  writings,  such  as  in  our  Lord's  com- 
mand to  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,*  and 
oTHuroHMi;-  possibly,  in  Paul's  command  to  Timothy:  ''Hold  fast 
*-^M»-  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me, 

in  faith,  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.     That  good  thing  which 

>  As  a  speoimen  of  the  puerile  attempts  to  prove  that  the  apostles  produced 
the  creed  bearing  their  name,  and  that  each  had  a  part  in  it,  we  maj  dte  the 
following:  << Peter  said,  'I  belieyein  Qod  the  Father  Almighty.'  John, 
*  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.'  James,  *  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  oar 
Lord.'  Andrew  added,  *  Who  was  conoeiTed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy.'  Philip  said,  *  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruoiflad,  dead, 
and  buried.*  Thomas,  *  He  descended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead.'  Bartholomew,  '  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sltteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Ahnighty.'  Matthew,  'From  thence  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'  James,  the  son  of  Alphsus,  added,  '  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.'  Simon  Zelotes, '  The 
communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Jude,  the  brother  of  James, 
'  The  resurrection  of  the  body.'  Matthias,  *  life  Everlasting.  Amen.' "  From 
pseudo-Augustinian  sermons  in  Augustine  (Bened.  ed.),  vol.  v.  Append.,  p.  885. 
This  worthless  tradition  is  first  mentioned  by  Ambrose  and  Bufinus,  and  is 
still  received  by  some  Boman  Catholic  scholars  as,  e.  g.,  Abb^  Martigny  in 
his  Diet,  des  Ch.  Antiq.,  sub  Symbols  des  Ap6tres.  It  was  first  refuted  by 
Laurentius  Valla,  the  founder  of  historical  criticism,  and  by  Erasmus. 

*  Cyril,  CatechesiB ;  Bufinus,  de  Symbolo ;  Augustine,  Serm.  i,  ad  Catechum. 

*Matt.  xxviii,  19. 
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was  committed  unto  thee^  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dweUeth 
in  ua." '  Several  writers  of  the  early  centuries^  such  as  Jerome  and 
Peter  Ghrysologas^  state  that  symbols  were  employed  by  the  apostles, 
but  that  they  were  not  recorded  by  them.'  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  there  should  be  terse  formularies^  or  watchwords, 
of  faith  in  the  individual  churches,  and  that  these  might  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  and  the  minister.*  Later,  when  controversy 
arose,  and  the  necessity  of  a  common  bond  of  belief  became  apparent, 
the  Apostles'  Greed  took  shape,  and  was  widely,  though  not  univer- 
sally, used/ 

Theology,  which  is  the  human  construction  of  the  divine  word,  was 
in  process  of  development  during  this  period.  The  gospels  con- 
tained a  statement  of  facts.  Yet  each  had  his  right,  as  a  believer, 
to  draw  his  conclusions  as  to  the  fact  itself.  We  have,  for  exam- 
ple, several  important  declarations  of  our  Lord  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath.  But  neither  he,  nor  any  evangelist,  nor  DirxLOPMnrr 
Paul  lays  down  a  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  it-  ^'  thtoloot. 
self.  The  result  was  that  the  Church  began  early  to  think  upon  it 
and  reach  formulated  conclusions  on  it  as  an  article  for  the  belief  of 
its  members.  The  same  liberty  was  granted  the  mind  of  the 
Ohurch  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Ghrist.  It  was  never  designed 
that  the  believer  should  not  investigate  this  profound  theme  and 
do  what  lay  within  his  power  to  expound  the  doctrine  in  the  brief- 
est and  clearest  possible  terms.  There  was  nothing  in  the  gospels 
that  did  not  require  an  explanation.     There  were  the  great  themes 

'2Tim.i,  18, 14. 

*  Jerome  mjb  :  '^  In  ^ymbolo  fidel  et  spei  nostne,  quod  ab apoBtolia  traditom, 
non  scribitor  in  oharta  et  atnunento,  Bed  in  tabnlis  cordis  camalibaB."  Ep.  ad 
Fbammaohinm  ady.  ezr.  Jolian.  Hieros.  ohap.  iz.  Peter  Chrysologiu  states  this : 
''  Hno  fides,  hoc  saoramentam,  non  est  committendnm  ohartis,  non  scribendum 
Uteris."    Senn.  57,  in  Symb.  Apost. 

*  ^fiPoXov  means  watdiword.  Its  origin,  as  applied  to  a  creed,  is  doubtful, 
some  holding  that  it  is  from  militarj  language  ;  others,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  rec- 
ognition among  the  pagans  in  relation  to  thek  mysteries.  In  either  case  it 
means  the  same  thing— a  word,  or  collection  of  words,  indicating  a  test.  Other 
words  of  subetantiaUy  the  same  force  are,  canon,  regnla  fldei,  M60t/fM,  Tpdjufia, 
Tpa^,    Comp.  Bingham,  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  818-838. 

*The  best  book  on  tiie  Apostles'  Greed  is  the  epoch-making  work  of  Oaspari, 
Gesohichte  des  TanfTsymbols,  Christiania,  1866-79,  fonr  parts.  The  dogmatic  sig- 
nlfloanee  has  been  reinyestigated  by  Hamackin  his  Hist,  of  Dogma  and  special 
works,  but  under  an  anticonsenratiye  reaction.  Against  him  see  Swete,  The 
Apoatles'  Creed,  Lond.,  1894.  Oomp.  McOiffert  in  Chr.  Literature  (magazine), 
Noy.y  1894,  p.  44.  Seealso  Lnmbj,  Hist,  of  the  Creeds,  8d ed.,  Lond.,  1887,  and 
Swainson,  The  Nieene  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Lond.,  1875,  and  his  article  on 
Creed  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Biog. ,  etc.  The  older  work  of  Heortley, 
Hannonia  Sjmbolica,  Qzf.,  1858,  is  still  of  yalne. 
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which  were  to  test  not  only  the  faith  of  the  Ohorch^  at  that  earl; 
day,  bat  that  sublime  energy  in  thought  which  is  needed  at  all 
times  for  a  candid  inquiry  into  the  truth  necessary  for  salvation.' 

One  cannot  contemplate  without  admiration  these  first  efforts  of 
Christian  thinkers  to  group  and  formulate  into  theological  state- 
ment the  fundamental  trutiis  of  their  faith.  They  were  wrestling 
with  principalities.  The  literature  of  the  world  was  against  them. 
FIB8T  moRts  ^f^^^  summoned  to  expound  their  doctrines  they  had 
TO  roRMULATi  thc  dlfBculty  of  explaining  miracles  and  a  divine  char- 
THioLooT.  acter.  Yet  they  did  not  fear,  but  addressed  themselves 
to  their  work  with  an  energy  which  has  not  been  surpassed  at  any 
later  period. 

But  the  thinkers  were  not  a  privileged  class,  recognized  by  the 
Church  as  having  the  right  to  dictate  a  theology  for  the  average 
member.  Thinking  on  the  great  themes  of  revealed  truth  was  the 
privilege  of  all.  "It  was  not  regarded,*'  says  Beuss,  "as  the 
peculiar  study  or  special  privilege  of  any  one  class  of  Christians. 
As  soon  as  reflection,  aroused  by  personal  experience  or  by  the 
popuLAB  conflict  of  opinions,  had  begun  to  grasp  the  meaning 
THBOL^icAL  ^^  rcUgious  facts,  all  the  members  of  the  community, 
THJDCEB.  without  distinction  of  origin,  might  take  part  in  this 

intellectual  labor,  the  full  bearing  and  consequences  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  apprehended.  .  •  .  The  power  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  Gospel  was  such  that  from  the  moment  circumstances  had 
broken  through  the  trammels  that  at  first  fettered  their  develop- 
ment their  volcanic  force  produced  its  natural  effect  in  the  world 
of  thought,  just  as  every  healthy  and  vigorous  plant  starts  into 
new  growth  and  beauty  when  the  spring  sunshine  sets  the  sap  in 
motion  and  bursts  the  blossom-sheath.*' ' 

The  sacred  canon  wafl  not  closed,  and  the  apostles  had  not  yet 
departed,  before  the  appearance  of  the  hostile  literary  forces  of 
Judaism  on  the  one  hand  and  paganism  on  the  other.  The  recog- 
APOLOomc  nition  of  this  antagonistic  factor  by  some  of  the  apostles 
^^^^^  has  proved  a  help  to  the  Church  amid  similar  op- 
«w»-  position  down  to   the  present  time.    John's  gospel, 

written  in  large  measure  to  repel  the  false  gnosis,  is  the  one  book 

>  BeuBB  shows  how  the  death  on  the  cross  was  capable  of  dereloping  thought. 
The  disciples,  in  answering  the  Jews,  "  fonnd  themselyes  constrained  so  to  ex- 
plain his  death  that  it  shonld  not  compromise  his  Messianic  dignity."  Hist. 
Christ  Theol.  in  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  3d3.  On  the  Messianio  ihon^t  of  the 
gospels  the  best  book  is  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Qoepels  (N.  T.,  1896), 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  scholarship  and  the  spiritual  power  of  its  interpre- 
tation. *  Hist.  Christ,  Theol.  in  tiie  Apost.  Age,  p.  294, 
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to  which  appeal  mnst  ever  be  made  for  a  trinmphant  proof  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  while  Paul,  who  foresaw  that  "grievous 
wolves '' '  would  appear  among  his  flocks,  was  permitted  to  point 
out  the  best  methods  to  control  their  ravages,  as  he  does  in  his 
epistles  to  the  Golossians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Timothy,  not  only 
for  his  own  days,  but  for  the  Church  of  the  future.  That  the  apos- 
tolic age  possessed  an  inspired  counteraction  of  the  errors  from  every 
quarter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evidences  of  divine  prevision  and 
guidance.  This  was  a  need  of  the  Church.  Its  mind  required  to 
be  clear  in  faith,  and  to  go  out  upon  its  long  mission  with  a  positive 
confession  of  the  vital  truth  which  had  been  committed  to  it.  The 
continuing  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  was  no  Pentecostal 
spasm,  but  became  a  law  of  the  Church's  life  and  the  condition  of 
its  success.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  having  this  rich  en- 
dowment, it  was  prepared  for  the  social  proscription  and  physical 
sufferings  which  now  confronted  it  ?  Even  martyrdom  was  no 
hard  trial,  but  was  the  welcome  crown  to  an  experience  based  upon 
the  calm  and  certain  faith  in  Christ. 

>  Acts  XX,  29,  8a 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WORSHIP    Ain>    IJFE. 

The  first  worBhip  of  the  GhriBtianB  was  a  free  imitation  of  the 
sendee  of  the  Jewish  synagogne.  It  was  seyerely  simple  and  ear- 
nest. At  the  beginning  the  place  of  meeting  was  the  temple  itself, 
Mxrucirr  or  ^^  **™®  ^^  connected  with  it.  There  was  no  thought, 
MAMLY  OHB0-  at  this  time,  of  separate  edifices  for  worship  alone,  and 
TuvwouBiF.  i^y^^  nj^  fg^  traces  of  churches  having  been  built  be- 
fore the  third  century.  The  poverty  of  the  Christians  was  not  favor- 
able to  such  structures,  and  their  necessity  led  them  to  that  dose 
fellowship  and  social  sympathy  which  proved  an  invaluable  help  in 
their  sufferings.  As  the  chasm  between  Christianity  and  Judaism 
widened,  the  attachment  of  believers  to  the  temple  diminished, 
and  in  time  all  their  services  were  held  in  private  houses.  All 
parts  of  that  close  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
worship  among  the  Jewish  Christians  disappeared  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  A.  D.  70.  It  was  the  sundering  of  the  last  bond 
which  held  Christianity  to  Judaism.  One  room  in  the  private 
house  served  the  purpose  of  a  sanctuary,  and  assumed  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  place  of  worship  A  cathedra,  or  platform,  served 
for  the  speaker  or  reader,  while  a  table  (ara)  was  placed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

The  services  consisted,  first,  of  reading  from  the  Old  Testament 
fOBM  OF  woB-  Scriptures,  the  apostolical  epistles,  and,  latest  of  all,  of 
*'^-  the  gospels.    The  selections  were  lengthy,  and  of  such 

character  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  average  hearer,  who  was  not 
possessed  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  could  not 
even  read.  Connected  with  the  reading  were  both  exposition  and 
exhortation,  according  to  the  will  of  the  speaker. 

The  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns  was  an  important  part  of  the 
service.  It  might  be  led  by  an  individual,  but  Paul's  advice  proves 
that  the  singing  by  the  whole  congregation  was  regarded  as  the 
best  form  of  praise.'  The  psalms  of  David,  the  antiphonal  portions 
of  the  prophecies,  and,  indeed,  all  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  have  rhythmic  character  and  express  the  deeper  flow  of  the 

^  Comp.  Querioke,  Chnzch  Bistoij,  voL  i,  p.  188. 
•lCor.xlv,a6;  CoL  ill,  16. 
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Bonl^  were  sang  at  these  early  meetings  of  believers.  We  cannot 
suppose^  howerer,  that  the  hymns  were  confined  to  the  psalmband 
Scriptures.  Even  then  Christians  began  to  give  ex-  htmms. 
pression  to  their  loftier  feelings  in  verse^  and  some  of  their  better 
productions,  such  as  those  inscribed  to  Christ,  reached  the  congre- 
gation, became  the  possession  of  the  whole  Church,  and  produced 
a  profound  impression  on  the  world.'  With  the  hymns,  as  with  the 
confessions  of  faith,  while  their  exact  forms  have  not  been  preserved, 
their  spirit  and  thought  have  reached  us,  so  that,  while  singing  the 
rich  melodies  of  the  older  hymns,  we  are  expressing  the  same  sen- 
timents as  the  Christians  of  the  first  century.'  The  most  ancient 
liturgical  formulary  which  has  reached  us  is  that  inserted  into  the 
Abyssinian  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  But  even  this  gives  evidence  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
early  simplicity  of  sacred  verse  and  melody  by  that  unnecessary 
critic  of  every  age,  the  vandal  hjrmn-mender,  who  is,  generally,  as 
destitute  of  the  poetical  quality  as  the  literary  critic  is  of  the  gift  of 
original  authorship.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  sentences  like  1  Tim. 
iii,  16  and  2  Tim.  ii,  11-13  are  fragments  of  early  Christian  hymns.* 
Prayer  was  connected  with  the  singing.  Sometimes  it  was  silent, 
but  more  generally  it  was  audible,  and  while  it  was  most  frequently 
offered  by  the  minister  there  was  not,  as  yet,  a  necessity  which 
kept  the  private  layman  from  leading  the  petitions  of  the  assembly. 
In  fact,  freedom  of  testimony  was  characteristic  of  -the  Christian 
meetings,  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish.  When  the  prayer  was  con- 
cluded the  congregation  responded  '^Amen.*'  The  concluding 
exercise  was  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Originally,  the 
dydiTTi,  or  love  feast,  was  connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
was  the  Christian  meal  of  the  earliest  period,  partaken  together,  as 
a  token  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  believers.  Food  was  the  lord's 
brought  by  the  more  able  members,  and  this  was  distri-  buppkr. 
buted  so  that  the  poor  had  equal  privilege  of  participation  with  the 
rest.  But  certain  irregularities  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
love  feast.     It  was  abused,  and  in  some  cases  converted  into  an  occa- 

>  WitnesB  Pliny's  testimony  to  the  singing  of  the  Christians :  "  Carmenqne 
ChristOy  tanqnom  "Dw,  dioere  secom  inyicem/'    Epp.  Lib.  x,  £p.  07. 

'  For  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Christian  hymns  see  Bnnsen,  an  enthnsiastic 
stadent  of  liturgical  history,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  yoI.  ii,  pp.  60,  ff. 
Comp.,  on  later  oriental  litotes,  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Chnroh,  yoI. 
i,  pp.  814,  ft.  The  beet  work  on  early  hymnology  is  the  great  work  of  Daniel, 
Thesanr.  Hymnolog.,  4  toIs.  (Leipz.,  1855).  Comp.  the  exceUent  book  of  Dof- 
ileld,LatinHymns(N.  Y.,  1889) ;  Pitra,Hymn.del'EgliBeGrecqne(Rome,1867). 

*  Weatoott  and  Hort,  the  editors  of  the  best  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  ar- 
range fheae  and  other  passages  in  poetio  form. 
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sion  of  gluttony  and  disorder.  It  was^  conBeqnently^  separated  at  a 
later  day,  about  A.  D.  150,  from  all  connection  with  the  Lord's 
Supper.  After  the  exercises  were  finished  the  kiss  of  charity,  or 
brotherhood,  was  giyen  (^Aiyf*a  dyaTnyc ),  and,  prayer  being  again 
offered,  and  the  congregation  responding  *^  Amen,'^  the  serrices 
were  concluded  with  the  apostolic  benediction.  These  services  were 
held  at  first  daily,  then  weekly. 

Besides  the  Lord's  Supper  there  was  only  one  other  sacrament, 
baptism,  known  to  the  apostolic  Ghurch.  While  the 
BAPTI81I.  former  was  a  part  of  every  service,  baptism  was  occa- 
sional, and  dependent  on  the  requirements  for  admission.  After 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  which  abrogated  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
as  a  necessity  for  admission  into  membership  of  the  Ghurch,  bap- 
tism was  regarded  by  all  Christians,  theOreek  and  Boman,  notices 
than  Jewish,  as  the  only  visible  condition  for  reception  into  the 
Christian  fold.  Baptism  was  practiced  by  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  ^ 
or  pouring,  'and  we  have  ample  ground  from  the  Scriptures  for  be-* 
lieving  tha(  it  was  applied  to  children  as  well  as  a(J^ts.' 

The  evidence  for  infant  baptism  in  the  apostolic  Church  rests 
on  the  historic  presuppositions  of  Jewish  customs  and  on  that  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity  which  involves  the  union  of  children  with 
Christ  rather  than  on  any  certain  recorded  examples.  It  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  New  Testament,  and  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  if  not^  indeed,  required  by  its 
spirit  and  teachings.  It  is  traced  in  the  writings  of  Iren»ns, 
and  others  of  the  Fathers,  to  a  time  so  near  the  apostles  that  it 
MODc  OF  BAP-  is  impossible  to  account  for  its  origin  and  wide  prev- 
™''-  alence  in  the  Church,  except  by  regarding  it  as  having 

the  sanction  of  apostolic  practice.  TertuUian  opposed  it  on  specu- 
lative grounds,  but  not  as  an  innovation.  That  immersion  was  one 
of  the  modes  of  baptism  practiced  in  the  primitive  Church  is  gen- 
erally conceded  by  exegetes  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes.*  That  pouring  and  sprinkling 
were  practiced  is  shown  by  the  most  ancient  frescoes,  and  also 
by  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.*  The  methods  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  early  Church  do  not  necessarily  bind  later 
Christians.*    The  formula  of  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

» Acteii,  89;  xvl,  88;  1  Cor.  vii,  14. 

'  Moeller,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Church,  tniiB.  bj  Batheiford,  Lond.  and  N.  T., 
1892,  p.  70,  •  Chapter  vlL 

^  See  Smyth,  Baptiam  in  the  Teaohing  of  the  Twelve  Apostlee  and  in  Earfy 
Chr.  Art,  in  AndoverBeview,  1, 688, 8$8,  and,  on  the  Baptist  aide,  Bnzrage,  Hist 
of  the  Act  of  Baptism  in  the  Chr.  Chnroh,  Fhila.,  1879.    See  below,  pp.  891-S. 
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the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  wae  observed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  apostolic  Ghnrch. 

The  Bomish  enlargement  of  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  be- 
yond the  Lord's  Sapper  and  baptism,  has  no  anthority  thkbabbath 
in  the  prescriptions  of  Christ  or  the  usage  of  the  early  amdsumdat. 
Church.'  The  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  was  still  observed  by  Jew- 
ish Christians,  but  the  Sunday,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  was  also 
religiously  observed,  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Gradually  the  Sunday  became  more  prominent,,  and  finally  the 
seventh  day  gave  place  altogether  to  the  first.  The  many  festivals 
of  the  Jewish  Church  were  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  them  by  that  element  in  the 
Church  led  Paul  to  express  himself  very  fully  against  a  too  rigid 
observance  of  them.  Easter  and  Pentecost,  however,  were  no  less 
important  events  in  Christian  than  in  Jewish  history,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  two  such  events  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  were,  from  an  early  time, 
held  in  special  remembrance  as  sacred  seasons  by  the  Christians.' 

The  life  of  the  Christians,  like  their  worship,  was  simple,  pure, 
and  fraternal.  It  was  the  outflow  of  their  heroic  faith.  The 
obliteration  of  social  and  national  differences  was  powerful  and 
complete.  Whenever  either  the  Jew  or  the  Greek  became  a  Chris- 
tian he  was  received  into  the  fold  of  believers  with  such  a  welcome 
as  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  great  community  of 
believers.  His  nationality  was  forgotten  in  the  broader  nuTBRNirr 
commonwealth  of  brothers  in  Christ.  "These  Chris-  ofchris- 
tians,''  says  Bunsen,  "  belonged  to  no  nation  and  to 
no  State ;  but  their  fatherland  in  heaven  was  to  them  a  reality,  and 
the  love  of  the  brethren,  in  truth  and  not  in  words,  made  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  the  foreshadowing  of  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
and  model  for  all  ages  to  come.'' '  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  this 
fraternal  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  help  which  was  extended  to  the 
needy.  The  poor  in  Jerusalem,  for  whom  Paul  coDected  contri- 
butions from  the  Greek  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  were  only  the 
first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  early  tender  sympathy  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak.  Beneficence  became  the  law,  and  not  the  im- 
pulse of  a  generous  hour,  which  entered  into  the  whole  life  of  the 
early  Church.    No  needy  society  was  forgotten  in  its  silent  sorrow, 

'  The  ProtaBtant  riew  of  the  number  of  the  saoramentB  has  reoeiyed  new  oon- 
finnation  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

*  It  is  likely  that  the  observance  of  these  f  estlyals  grew  up  in  the  second,  or, 
more  likely,  in  the  third,  century. 

*  Christfanity  and  Mankind,  toL  i,  p.  6. 

10 
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whether  of  mere  poverty  or  nnBparing  peniecution.  The  eager 
notice  and  active  help  of  the  strong  radiated  as  sunbeams  to  dis- 
pense their  warmth. 

The  Christians^  in  this  respect,  contrasted  beantifolly  with  the 
desperate  and  cold  conduct  of  pagans  toward  their  needy  brothers 
in  faith.  During  the  pestilence  which  raged  throughout  North 
Africa  in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  A.  D.  251-253,  the  sacrifices  made 
by  Christians  revealed  the  width  of  the  chasm  between  their  faith 
and  paganism.  For,  while  the  pagans  deserted  their  sick  and 
dying,  and  stripped  their  bodies  of  what  might  be  valuable,  and 
saw,  unmoved,  the  streets  of  Carthage  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  the  wealthier  Christians  divided  their  means,  and  the  poor 
gave  their  labor,  so  that  the  streets  were  soon  cleared  of  the  de- 
composing bodies,  and  the  sick  were  cared  for  with  great  tender- 
coHTRAST  nees  and  devotion.'  When  the  plague  visited  Alezan- 
hS?J""""  dria,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  A.  D.  260-268,  the 
or  FAQAHiaii.  pagans  drove  their  friends,  when  stricken  by  the  con- 
tagion, from  their  presence,  cast  the  half-dead  into  the  streets,  and 
refused  to  bury  the  dead ;  while  the  Christians  took  the  diseased 
to  their  homes,  nursed  them  with  care,  and,  if  the  sufferers  died, 
their  bodies  were  buried  with  Christian  rites.'  Sometimes  it  might 
be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  benefaction.  But  the  grave 
need  soon  overcame  all  questions  of  relative  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, when  some  Numidian  Christians  were  led  off  into  captivity 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  soon  raised  enough  money  (one  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces)  to  cover  the  ransom  demanded  for  their 
restoration."  Neither  the  faith  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  came  to  aid  that  universal  physical  suffering  which 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  decline  of 
the  Boman  empire.* 

The  way  in  which  the  Church  began  to  lift  woman  up  into  privi- 
lege and  hope  was  one  of  its  most  prompt  and  beautiful  transforma- 
tions from  the  blight  of  paganism.  Too  long  in  the  darkness,  she 
was  now  helped  into  the  sunlight.  There  was  much,  even  in  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  to  suggest  her  true  place  in  life  and  religion. 
Elizabeth,  Anna,  and,  mort  of  all^  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  be- 

>  Comp.  Neander,  Gen.  HiBt.  Christ.  BeL  and  Chnroh,  toL  i,  pp.  358,  859. 

*  Eiuebins,  Ch.  Hiflt.,  book  Tii,  ohap.  xxii. 

*  Cyprian,  £p.  60.    Sesteriia  oentnm  nuUia  nnrnmoram.    About  |4,S00. 

^  Batzinger,  Ghechiohte  der  kirchlichen  Annenpflage,  pp.  3-6.  See  Meth. 
Qnar.  Bey.,  Oct.,  1870,  pp.  617-619,  and  the  Talnable  aridole  in  the  Qnarterlj 
Reyiew  (Lond.),  Jan.,  1888.  The  whole  sabject  is  oanyaaBed  in  exUn$o  in 
Chastel,  Charity  of  the  Primitiye  Churches,  Fhila.,  1867,  and  Uhlhom,  Chria- 
tian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  N.  T.,  1883. 
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6ame  darly  witnesses  of  the  new  emphasis  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  woman,  while  the  women  of  whom  Pan!  makes  elktation  or 
mention  in  his  epistles  were  not  only  highly  appreciated  woman. 
for  their  works^  sake,  but  became  exemplars  for  earnestness  and  de- 
votion in  the  spread  of  the  Oospel,  and  for  a  quick  and  wise  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  plans  for  its  expansion  over  the  earth.  Without 
her  helping  hand  Christianity,  in  its  initial  as  well  as  all  its  later 
stages,  would  have  been  limited  by  a  narrow  horizon.  By  her  de- 
Totion  in  peace,  her  heroism  in  persecution,  and  her  fortitude  at  all 
times,  woman  early  won  that  high  place  in  the  respect  and  yeneration 
of  the  Church  which  she  has  preserved  in  every  period  of  later  history.  * 
The  way  in  which  Christianity  applied  its  humane  spirit  to  the 
slave  is  not  less  a  proof  of  its  promptness  to  minister  to  the  needy. 
Paul  said,  ''There  is  neither  bond  nor  free.^'*  Christians  consti- 
tuted a  universal  brotherhood.     The  slave  was  not  a    „^„^,^  ^, 

,  HosnuTT  or 

slave,  but  a  brother  with  his  master."  Paul's  appeal  to  chbibtianitt 
Philemon,  to  show  kindness  to  the  slave  Onesimus,  and  '^  m^v«t. 
receive  him  back  again,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  view  with  which 
Christians  of  this  whole  period  regarded  slaves,  as  brothers  beloved 
in  the  Lord.*  At  the  same  time  obedience  was  urged  upon  the 
slave,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  existing  insti- 
tutions. As  Biot  well  says,'  no  writer  for  three  hundred  years 
ever  spoke  of  Christianity  as  doing  away  with  slavery.  For  eman- 
cipation the  Gospel  acted  directly  on  the  heart,  only  indirectly  on 
legislation.* 

The  triumph  of  Christianity  was  in  the  whole  structure  of  social 
life.  The  pagan  civilization,  according  to  its  own  wit-  triumph  or 
nesses,  was  a  whited  sepulcher.  With  all  its  beautiful  christianitt 
exterior  of  poetic  and  philosophic  achievement,  its  nR^JI^^or 
triumphs  in  oratory  and  art,  and  its  military  deeds,  social  utr. 
there  was  stiU  lacking  that  conservative  principle  which  was  need- 
ful for  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  moral  dignity  of  society. 
The  Christianity  of  the  earliest  period  supplied  this  need.     While 

>  See  The  Poeitioii  of  Women  Among  the  Early  Christians,  by  Principal  Don- 
aldson, in  The  Oontemp.  Bey.,  Sept.,  1889,  Hag.  of  Chr.  lit.,  Nov.,  1889.  He 
shows  the  restricted  sphere  accorded  to  women  in  the  early  Choroh. 

*  GaL  iii,  28.  '  Batdnger,  Geschiohte  dor  Armenpflege,  p.  86. 

*  Fhilem.,  verses  15-19. 

*  L' abolition  de  reeolayage  dans  TOccident,  p.  126. 

*  In  Cochin,  L'abolition  de  Pesclavage,  Paris,  1862,  vol.  ii,  pp.  848-470,  thore 
is  an  able  treatment  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  slavery.  See  also 
Schaif,  Hist  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  113,  and  his  Essay  on  Slavery  and 
the  Bible  in  his  Christ  and  Christianity,  N.Y.,  1885,  pp.  184r-212.  There  are 
excellent  remarks  in  DoUinger,  Hippolytns  and  CaUistos,  pp.  168,  ff. 
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it  began  with  the  poor  and  the  home^  it  did  not  confine  itself  here. 
This  was  a  current  of  too  much  force  to  find  an  early  limit.  It 
gave  promise  of  transmuting  the  whole  life  of  the  people^  in  all 
parts  of  the  Soman  empire.  ''  This  world-renewing  spirit^''  says 
Bunsen^  '^  could  not  stop  short  with  the  family  relations  ;  its  work 
became  social,  in  spite  of  aristocratic  pride,  of  mammon  and  State 
law,  of  philosophers  and  national  economists.  •  •  .  Each  member 
of  the  congregation  was  bound  to  assist  every  other,  as  a  brother ; 
and  the  congregations  all  over  the  earth  were  to  feel  themselves 
united  by  the  Spirit  as  one  body  of  redeemed  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.^^  * 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  a  system  of  such  revolutionary 
character  should  very  early  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  the  State. 
It  was  of  just  such  nature,  by  the  very  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
the  places  of  worship  and  existed  in  all  Christian  circles,  as  to  ex- 
ALABM  PBo-  cite  alarm,  not  only  that  the  national  faith  was  in 
DuciD  ui  THE  danger,  but  also  the  life  as  well.  Nero  found  many 
TBT      to  believe  him  that  the  Christians  had  set  Rome  on 


BiyoLunoM-  fire.  It  YTBB  one  of  #the  pagan  watchwords  that  the 
nBorcHRiB-  Christians  are  traitors  to  the  national  cause.  While 
TiAKiTT.  g^QJ^  ^  charge,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made,  had 

no  foundation,  the  fact  does  remain  that  an  empire,  based  on  such 
perversion  as  that  of  Rome,  could  not  live  in  the  presence  of 
Christianity.  Therefore  the  Roman  empire  and  the  pagan  faith 
went  down  at  the  same  time  in  a  common  abyss  before  the  G<)6pel 
— ^the  evangel  of  the  free  mind  and  the  pure  heart. 

>  Christianity  and  ICanldnd,  vol.  i,  p.  49.  Charles  Loring  Brace  has  treated 
this  whole  subject  in  an  iUnminating  and  satiafactozy  manner  in  G^esta  Chriati 
(N.  Y.,  4th  ed.,  1885,  ohap.  i-x). 
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SECOND  PERIOD, 

THE    PATRISTIC   AGS. 

A.  D.  lOl-Sia.    PEBIOD  OF  PEBSECX7TI0N  AND  DEFENSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEY. 

This^  more  than  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Churchy  was  the 
period  of  persecution  and  defense.  These  two  forces  ran  in  parallel 
UneB  from  the  death  of  John  to  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toleration 
in  the  year  313.  However  severe  and  violent  the  attempts  to  arrest 
Christianity,  heroism  and  skill  were  never  wanting  in  meeting 
them.  Even  before  the  death  of  the  apostles  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  outlying  world  to  PBBSBcmoif 
destroy  the  new  religion,  but  there  was  no  indication  anddefensb. 
that  the  persecution  would  become  general  and  a  part  of  the 
settled  public  policy  of  the  Roman  empire.  While  there  had  been 
an  intense  hostility  toward  the  founders  of  the  societies  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  question  whether,  they  having  disappeared,  there 
would  be  the  same  antagonism  toward  the  great  body  of  later  be- 
lievers. 

No  long  period  elapsed  before  this  question  was  settied.  The 
patristic  age  was  more  violent  in  its  dealing  with  the  Christians 
than  the  apostolic.  What,  in  the  latter  case,  was  sporadic,  became 
general  in  the  former.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  this  result. 
The  initiatory  persecutions  had  failed  of  securing  the  desired  object. 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  eradicated,  or  driven  into  obscurity, 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  depart- 
ment of  life,  or  any  region  of  Roman  territory,  where  there  were 
not  Christians  in  abundance.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every  social 
stratum.  Before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  uKiTm«Ai.iH- 
the  universal  increase  was  so  rapid  as  to  become  a  sub-  ckkasxojtbm 
ject  of  alarm.  The  Christians  had  penetrated  the  ^*""^''^ 
distant  colonies  and  the  conquered  territory ;  they  were  abundant 
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in  the  army,  and  in  many  instanceB  filled  important  civil  offices.* 
It  was  this  remarkable  growth,  not  only  by  natural  increase,  bat  by 
rapid  accessions  from  the  Jewish  and  pagan  popolation,  that  led 
the  ralers  to  consider  seriously  the  question  whether  Christianity 
should  be  exterminated  by  violent  measures,  or  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pand with  its  usual  rapidity,  and  become  a  rival  to  the  old  faith, 
and  possibly  possess  itself  of  the  government. 

Persecution  was  adopted  as  the  wiser  and  safer  course.  It  was 
not  simply  an  indifference  to  humane  impulses,  a  culmination  of 
centuries  of  brutal  and  voluptuous  associations,  that  led  the  most 
of  the  emperors  to  persecute  the  Christians,  but  rather  a  persistent 
effort  to  preserve  the  national  faith  and  make  any  dvil  prominence 
of  the  Christians  an  impossibility.  There  was  less  of  wild  and  hos- 
FEBsiccnoKA  tUc  Impulsc  than  of  deep-seated  purpose  in  all  the 
riBM  PURPOSE  persecutions.  Some  have  supposed  that  certain  of  the 
rulers  were  so  favorable  to  Christianity  as,  secretly,  to  wish  it  final 
success.  We  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  a  pleasing  and  charitable 
opinion.  The  emperors  exhibited  the  usual  variety  in  temperament 
and  mental  qualities,  some  being  impulsive  and  others  cautious; 
some,  like  Nero,  heartless,  and  others,  like  Aurelius,  more  appreci- 
ative of  good  wherever  found.  But  the  general  position  of  the 
empire  toward  Christianity  was  that  of  intense  hostility,  modified 
only  by  the  individuality  of  the  ruler,  the  character  of  his  environ- 
ment at  court,  the  external  condition  of  the  empire,  and  the  firmer 
hold  of  Christianity  in  the  centers  and  its  diffusion  in  the  provinces. 

There  is  some  truth,  but  far  more  exaggeration,  in  Conybeare's 
explanation  of  the  persecutions,  when  he  says  that  the  first 
ooirTBKjjLi'8  Christians  were  nihilists  and  anarchists;  that  their 
ixAooxRA-  tendencies  were  thoroughly  antisocial ;  that  they  re- 
^^^'  jected  family  ties  and  interfered  with  family  relations ; 

that  they  were  communists ;  that  they  elevated  the  anticivic  vice 
of  improvidence  and  poverty  into  a  virtue ;  that  their  rites  were 
secret ;  that  early  Christianity  was,  in  short,  subversive  of  society.' 

These  positions  are  far  wide  of  the  mark.  For  the  Chris- 
tians were  uniformly  obedient  to  the  laws,  except  in  the  matter 
of  idolatry ;  they  mingled  freely  with  the  pagans  in  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  life;  they  were  industrious  and  virtuous;  there  is 
no  single  instance  of  a  communistic  Church  except  that  at  Jeru- 

'  See  Flmnmer,  The  Chnrch  of  the  Early  Fathers,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1887,  pp. 

a-6. 

*  Collection  of  Armenian  Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  The  Apology  and  Acts  of 
ApoUonins  and  other  Monnoients  of  Early  Christiaiiityy  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  18M, 
pp.  288-988. 
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salem^  whioh^  it  is  evident,  soon  abandoned  this  feature  of  its  life ; 
they  honored  the  family  relation,  but  held  that  it  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  higher  daims.  Some  of  the  Christians  accumulated 
wealth  and  others  were  in  the  court  of  Gsdsar  himself.^ 

The  Christians  could  resist  only  with  moral  and  spiritual  forces. 
They  had  no  civil  ruler  to  whom  they  might  go  for  sympathy,  or  on 
whom  they  might  lean  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  need.  They  could  not 
draw  the  sword  if  they  would ;  and  they  would  not  if  they  could. 
They  could  be  banished,  and  yet,  in  their  solitude,  they  found 
means  to  write  some  of  those  strong  and  nervous  defenses  of  Chris- 
tianity which  have  never  been  superseded  as  models  of  defensive 
logic  and  of  aggressive  literary  warfare.  They  had  breathing  speUs 
between  the  violence  of  persecutions,  especially  when  the  rulers  were 
otherwise  engaged,  as  in  making  war  upon  other  powers  or  quelling  a 
revolution,  and  during  these  pauses  they  divided  their  time  between 
industrious  evangelistic  work  and  framing  skillful  apologies  for  the 
faith.  It  is  a  high  testimony  to  the  intellectual  vigor  of  that  age 
that  there  was  not  a  weakness  of  paganism,  a  fallacy  of  its  thinkers, 
a  moral  defect  of  its  popular  religion,  or  a  civil  wrong  inflicted 
by  its  rulers  upon  Christianity,  that  was  not  exposed  thsapolo- 
by  these  apologists.  They  had  been  converted  from  gists. 
paganism.  They  had  learned  it  at  home  from  their  parents  and 
in  the  schools.  They  had  been  taught  rhetoric  and  other  broad 
studies  by  wise  masters,  and  now,  as  with  Paul  before  them,  they 
came  with  this  wealth  of  culture  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
It  was  paganism  lifting  its  sword  against  itself. 

Out  of  this  attack  and  resistance  came  a  certain  speculative  tend- 
ency. At  no  time  has  there  been  such  a  complete  spicuLAnyi 
breaking  up  of  the  old  forms  of  thought  as  in  the  second  »«ndinct. 
and  third  centuries.  Outside  of  the  Christian  world  there  was  no 
certainty,  and  the  theosophic  speculations  from  the  East  were  ob- 
truding themselves  even  upon  Rome  and  other  centers,  and  so  min- 
gling with  the  current  paganism  that  the  mass  was  a  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  worn-out  and  despairing  beliefs.  There  was  neither  color 
nor  fiber  in  any  non-Christian  religion.  The  old  pagan  identity 
was  destroyed.  AU  the  world's  faiths  fiocked  to  Rome  for  a  hearing, 
a  footing,  and  a  new  sway  in  the  West.  It  was  their  fate  to  find 
only  a  graveyard.  The  speculations  were,  in  some  cases,  originated 
by  pagan  thinkers,  who  thought  they  could  see  some  points  of 
aflSnity  between  Christianity  and  the  old  polytheism,  and  undertook 
to  achieve  the  impossibility  of  a  compromise.    Hence  gnosticism, 

)  As  agaiziflt  Conybeaze,  see  the  juster  estimate  of  the  oaiuee  of  the  perae' 
outkniB  in  Keander,  i,  86-06,  and  Sobaff,  zer.  ed.,  ii,  4(M4. 
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the  last  effort  of  the  pagan  mind  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  l^eing^ 
and  this  only  by  assimilating  Ohristian  elements^  was  a  more  com- 
plete failure  than  any  one  of  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Ebionism^  too^  with  its  large  measure  of  Jewish  speculations,  was 
destined  to  a  similar  fate.  Thus  the  speculatire  task  of  paganism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Judaism  on  the  other,  was  incapable  of 
fulfillment.  It  was  a  final  dash  in  the  dark  for  escape,  and  it  met 
only  the  granite  wall.  It  was,  in  both  cases,  an  attempt  at  rehabilita- 
tion by  the  infusion  of  Christian  elements,  or  an  accommodation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  failure  was  certain  and  prompt ;  for 
Ohristianity  consents  to  no  compromise  and  admits  no  rival  to  its 
fellowship. 

Evety  destructive  agency  of  Nature  in  her  wildest  moods  was 
charged  upon  the  Christians.  The  ills  of  every  land  were  laid  at 
their  door.  In  Africa  it  was  a  proverb :  '^  It  does  not  rain ;  lead  us 
against  the  Christians.''  Tertullian  declared  in  his  Apology: 
'*  When  the  Tiber  reaches  the  city  walls,  when  the  Nile  does  not 
oBowTH  or  overflow,  when  famine  or  pestilence  prevaQ  in  a  land, 
'SIf^^  the  cry  is  heard,  '  Cast  the  Christians  to  the  lions.'  " ' 
0FP06ITI0W.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  opposition,  the  Church  grew 
steadily  in  numbers  and  firmness.  This  same  Tertullian  could 
also  say  :  ''  All  your  ingenious  cruelties  can  accomplish  nothing ; 
they  are  only  a  lure  to  this  sect.  Our  number  increases  the  more 
you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the  Christians  is  their  seed.  .  .  . 
We  are  a  people  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  every  place 
belonging  to  you — cities,  islands,  castles,  towns,  assemblies,  your 
very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies,  palace,  senate,  forum.  We 
leave  you  your  temples  only.  You  count  your  armies,  but  our 
numbers  in  a  single  province  will  be  greater.''  *  '*  Many,"  says 
Pliny,  ''of  every  age,  every  rank,  and  also  of  both  sexes,  are  called 
into  danger,  and  are  likely  to  be  so ;  and  not  only  through  the  cities, 
but  even  through  the  villages  and  rural  districts,  the  contagion  of 
that  superstition  has  spread." ' 

>  Apol. ,  chap.  zl.    *  Ibid, ,  ohap.  xzzrii    '  Letter  to  Trajan,  about  A.  D.  112. 
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Thb  death  of  Chrifit  did  not  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Jews. 
They  soon  saw  that  his  passion  was  far  from  being  the  termination 
of  his  work.  The  disciples  showed  no  disposition  to  forget  their 
allegianoeand  disband^  while  the  result  of  the  preaching  of  Peter  at 
Pentecost  was  snch  a  large  accession  of  nnmbers  that  the  cause  be- 
gan^ on  that  day^  a  new  career  of  work  and  growth.  Forcible  meas- 
ures were  adopted.  Stephen,  the  deacon,  was  put  to  p^jg^cu^^w 
death,  and  Peter  and  John  were  cast  into  prison.  The  undkr  huoo 
persecution  under  Herod  Agrippa  I,  which  began  A.  D.  ^**™^^^  '• 
44,  was  general,  and  continued  eight  years.  James  the  Elder  be- 
came a  yictim  to  it.  There  were  several  elements  that  entered  into 
it  and  made  it  the  more  violent.  One  was  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Roman  empire  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  the  Jews 
saw  that  Christianity  was  confounded  with  Judaism,  and  that  it 
was  judged  as  a  Jewish  phenomenon. 

In  far-off  Rome  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  confounded,  in  the 
popular  mind,  as  sects  of  equal  absurdity.  Nero's  persecution  was 
directed  to  both  alike.  There  were  no  finespun  distinctions. 
Both  Jew  and  Christian  had  their  cradle  in  despised  Palestine,  a 
rebeUious  province,  and  both  were  regarded  as  alike  un-  j^^  ^^ 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  This  was  very  christiaiib  in 
humiliating  to  the  Jews.  They  had  repudiated  Chris-  *^*'** 
tianity,  and  while  it  arose  in  their  country  and  from  among  their 
people,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  held  accountable  for  a  system  whose 
Founder  they  had  crucified  and  whose  nearest  friends  they  had  put 
to  death. 

But  a  still  deeper  ground  of  hostility  lay  in  the  belief  that  Chris- 
tianity was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  their  national  over- 
throw. There  was  not  a  single  Jewish  sect  that  had  not  ground 
for  seeing  in  Christianity  an  uncompromising  enemy.  The  Phari- 
sees remembered  that  Christ  had  declared  against  their  hypocrisy 
and  formality,  and  had  insulted  their  national  prejudice  christiaitb 
by  attentions  to  the  Samaritans.  The  Sadducees  had  ™^JS^^ 
not  forgotten  that  Christ  had  exposed  their  unbelief  disloyal. 
in  a  future  and  spiritual  world.     In  their  numerous  revolts    no 
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sooner  did  the  Jews  enjoy  a  temporary  saccess  than  they  employed 
Yiolent  measuree  against  the  Ghristians^  patting  them  to  death 
often  with  slow  tortures.  Dnring  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  year  70  much  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  Some  and  the  adjacent  proyinces  was  due  to  the  instigation  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  who  sent  messengers  to  the  capital,  and  to 
the  centers  of  proconsular  authority,  to  giro  warning  to  both  Jews 
and  pagans  against  the  Christians  as  enemies  to  the  cult  and  civil 
polity  of  the  empire.  Toward  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  the  Jews 
contributed  their  full  share.'  This  peculiar  procedure,  or  method 
of  epistolary  warning  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the  hostile 
measures  which  greeted  Paul  everywhere  on  his  arrival  in  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

But  the  Jewish  hostility  to  Christianity  reached  its  culmination 
in  A.  D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Bqman  army 

..  ^       under  Titus.     This  event  was  the  destruction  of  the 

JKEU8ALIMBT  Jews  as  a  nationahiy.  Their  despair  on  seeing  the 
TITU8A.D.70.  jjqjuuji  army  in  possession  of  their  sacred  city,  and 
especially  of  their  temple,  both  of  which  were  destroyed,  so  far  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds  that  many  cast  themselves  down  headlong,  and 
put  themselves  to  death  in  other  ways,  sooner  than  witness  the 
profanation  of  their  sacred  places.  According  to  Josephus  one 
million  and  one  hundred  thousand  Jews  lost  their  lives  during  the 
siege,  while  ninety-seven  thousand  were  led  off  into  captivity.  The 
Christians  fled  to  Pella,  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  were  in 
comparative  safety.  Kot  only  was  no  mercy  shown  to  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  Jews  during  the  four  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
Jewish  victory  over  the  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of 
Cestius  Gallus,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  time  of 
final  overthrow  their  rage  against  the  Christians  was  even  more 
violent  than  against  the  Romans. 

While'  the  political  power  of  the  Jews  was  broken  by  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  one  more  at- 
tempt at  restoration  was  made  by  them.  Bar  Cocheba,  the  pseudo- 
BABcocHB-  Messiah,  led  a  revolt  against  the  Roman  supremacy 
BA's  BBvoLT     in  thc  ycar  132,  and  was  successful  for  three  years. 

▲0AUI8TR0-         „  ix  J^  xi'-x 

MJLRsuPBix-  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  of  magnetic  spirit, 
^^*  and,  combining  the  religious  and  military  elements, 

possessed   a  double  charm  for  the  desponding  Jews.     Suddenly 

>  EasebiiiB,  Ecc.  Hist.,  iv,  15 ;  /idhffra  ^lovMuv  if  IBoc  ahrait,  eif  rovra  vfronp- 
yoivTuv.  We  may  believe,  with  Benan  and  Ewald,  that  the  Jews  instigated  the 
peneontion  under  Nero.  TertnUian  calla  the  qrnagogiies  of  the  Jews  **  foiui« 
taina  of  penecation  "  (Soozp.,  ohap.  10). 
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emerging  from  obscurity^  tramed  aa  a  robber  chieftain^  and  with  no 
mercy  or  remorse  in  his  character^  he  carried  destruction  wherever 
he  went.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  but  he  called  himseU  Bar 
Cocheba,  son  of  a  star,  or  the  long-promised  Messiah,  the  Star  out  of 
Jacob/  He  gained  possession  of  Jemsalem  and  the  entire  country. 
The  Christians  took  no  part  in  his  revolution,  and  their  refusal  was 
made  the  pretext  by  him  and  his  followers  for  violent  persecution. 
His  movements  were  quick  and  well  planned.  His  strategy  and 
courage,  with  a  devoted  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Jews  at  his 
command,  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Boman  army  under 
Annius  Buf  us. 

This  revolt  soon  became  known  at  Bome,  and  Julius  Severus  was 
called  home  from  Britain  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Boman  suppBissioif 
forces  in  Judea.  He  caused  Bar  Cocheba  to  concen-  2"^"to  w^ 
trate  his  forces,  and  defeated  him  at  Bethar,  in  135,  tvlvs. 
after  a  strong  and  successful  revolution  of  three  years.  Such  of 
the  Jews  as  were  not  slaughtered  were  sold  into  slavery.  Bar 
Cocheba  perished  with  his  army,  and  ever  afterward  became  known 
to  the  world  as  Bar  Kosiba,  the  Son  of  a  Lie.*  The  condition  of 
the  country,  often  plowed  by  war,  had  never  been  so  desolate  as 
now.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  fortified  cities,  besides  hundreds  of 
towns,  were  destroyed,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  people  fell 
victims  to  the  sword  and  famine.  While  it  was  not  permitted  a 
Jew  to  come  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  on  penalty  of  death,  every 
effort  was  made  to  destroy  all  traces  of  Christianity  in  that  city. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  ordered  the  organization  and  settlement  of 
a  Roman  colony  on  its  ruins,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
JEWah  Capitol  (^lia  Capitolina),  in  honor  of  his  own  family.  He 
rebuilt  the  city,  but  left  Mount  Zion  out  of  its  limits,  and  extended 
the  new  streets  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  former  site.  He  leveled 
Mount  Moriah,  the  former  site  of  the  temple,  and  ornamented  it 
with  trees  and  statues  of  himself ;  he  erected  a  temple  to  Venus 
on  Mount  Calvary,  and  placed  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  supposed 
spot  of  the  sepulcher.  This  studious  sacrilege  of  places  dear  to  the 
Christians  was  especially  gratifying  to  the  Jews,  who  regarded  it  as 
no  small  compensation  for  their  own  humiliation  and  even  their 
loss  of  nationality. 

The  Jews  were  now  hopelessly  prostrated.  They  had  risen  in  re- 
volt against  their  Boman  masters  in  Palestine  and  were  conquered 

*  Num.  xxlv,  17. 

*  EUieridge,  JeroBalem  and  Tiberias,  pp.  70,  ff ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
ii,  488-442 ;  Ewald,  Geaohiohte  d.  VoUcs  Israel,  vii,  873-483 ;  Schurer,  Neutes- 
tamentliofae  Zeitgesohiohte,  860,  ff. 
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and  almoet  the  remnant  of  the  population  destroyed.  In  other 
pROBTRATioH  countries  they  had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke  for  a 
oFTMjiwB.  time,  and  wherever  they  succeeded  for  even  a  brief 
space  they  directed  their  hostility  at  once  against  the  Christians. 
Besides  the  revolutions  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt 
proper,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fell  victims  to  their  rage 
in  the  Oyrenaica,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus.'  Many  of  these  were  Christisms,  and  always  they 
were  the  first  on  whom  the  Jewish  vengeance  fell. 

But  all  the  revolutions  failed.  The  Jew  was  prostrate  and  help- 
less, and  even  his  hostility  to  the  Christian  did  not  help  his  cause 
with  the  Soman.  So  abject  was  his  condition  and  hopeless  his  fate 
that  he  became  an  object  of  even  poetic  attention.'  One  thing  only 
was  left  him.  He  could  seek  to  gain  by  letters  what  he  had  lost  in 
arms.  Even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in  70,  we 
find  the  first  movement  in  this  direction.  Only  a  small  remnant  of 
the  people  was  left  after  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  people  ;  but  with  that  marvelous  vitality  which  has  always 
THiNKw  characterized  the  Jews  they  again  organized,  distrib- 
puiS^o""  ^*®^  themselves  judiciously,  turned  their  attention 
STUDY.  toward   the  study  of  the  sacred  law,  and  applied  it 

especially  against  Christianily.  The  elder  Disraeli  thus  describes 
this  new  impulse:  "  Judaism  found  its  last  asylum  in  its  academies. 
A  conquered  nation  changed  their  military  leaders  into  rabbins, 
and  their  hosts  into  armies  of  pale-cheeked  students  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  schools.  *'  The  love  of  retired  study  had  never  been 
wanting,  for  in  the  days  of  the  judges  we  read  of  Bethel,  Jericho, 
Oilgal,  Rama,  and  Mount  Carmel  as  places  where  students  congre- 
gated in  great  numbers  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  wise  teachers  of  the 
law.'  Even  before  the  captivity  these  schools  were  neglected,  but 
after  the  return  they  were  to  some  extent  revived.  It  was  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  that  the  Jewish  mind  was 
thoroughly  directed  toward  their  restoration,  as  if  in  the  calm  heth 
midrash,  or  house  of  exposition,  the  fire  might  be  kept  alive  which 
in'the  time  to  come  might  burst  forth  into  national  revival  and  glory. 

1  Etheridge,  Jenualem  and  TiberiAs,  p.  68. 

•  Javenal,  liTing  in  Hadrian's  time,  writes  : 

"  Cophino  foenoqne  xelicto, 
Arcanam  Jud»a  tremens  mendicat  in  amem, 
Interpres  legnm  Solymarom,  et  magna  saoerdoa 
Arboris,  ao  sommi  fida  intemnncia  coeli ; 
Implet  et  iUa  mannm,  sed  paroins  sere  ndnuto, 
Qoaliaoornqne  voles  Jnd»i  somnia  vendnnt.*'— Sat.  Ti,  543-547. 

*  Etheridge,  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias,  pp.  52,  58. 
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Eight  of  these  schools  were  organized — Jamnia/  Lydda^  Beth- 
ira,  Chammatha,  Gsesarea,  Magdala^  Sephoris/  and  Tiberias.  They 
were  the  quiet  places  not  reached  by  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
where  hermeneutics^  the  traditional  law^  ethics,  demonology,  poetry, 
fable,  and  chronology  were  studied  with  great  care  and  minute  di- 
yision  of  labor.  Jamnia  was  the  chief  center  of  learning  jewish 
in  Palestine,  and  the  second  Gamaliel  was  the  president  schools. 
of  the  seminary.  It  rose  to  great  prominence,  and  attracted  many 
students  from  all  the  countries  whither  the  Jews  had  been  scat- 
tered. At  the  same  time  the  other  schools  were  not  neglected,  but 
became  busy  places  for  the  study  of  Jewish  theology  and  the  oulti- 
yation  of  the  traditions.  Even  as  far  eastward  as  Babylon  there 
was  an  important  school,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  theology, 
astronomy  and  medicine  were  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

These  schools  steadily  grew  in  influence  and  in  the  number  of 
students.  The  fire  of  patriotism  burned  on  their  altars.  The  least 
commotion  that  had  for  its  aim  a  national  uprising  was  fostered  by 
them,  and  when  Bar  Cocheba  arose  they  sent  forth  both  students 
and  rabbins  to  swell  his  ranks.  After  the  overthrow  of  his  revolt, 
though  the  remnant  was  again  a  mere  handful,  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate gathering  about  the  schools.  The  seats  of  learning,  as  with  the 
first  Saxon  schools  in  England  when  a  tribal  war  was  over,  were  the 
homes  toward  which  the  soldiers  retreated,  where  they  might  at 
least  find  companionship  and  some  little  relief  in  reading  that  law 
which  they  regarded  as  their  one  immortal  possession.  Great  teach- 
ers arose.  Jose  ben  Halefta,  Meir,  Jehuda  ben  lUai,  Simon  ben 
Tochai,  and  the  second  Gamaliel  became  dear  and  orj^^t^ch- 
familiar  names  to  the  scattered  and  weeping  Jews  of  kksinthk 
every  land.  They  formed  the  bond  of  dispersed  Jews  ^"^^ 
everywhere.  The  theological  tendency  was  a  disposition  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  Messiah  was  yet  to  come. 
These  rabbins  called  the  religion  of  Christ  an  atheistic  herecfy,"  and 
from  their  quiet  retreats  sent  out  to  their  dispersed  brethren  heated 
attacks  upon  it.  So  decided  was  the  literary  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews  that  the  Christian  writers  were  compelled  to  recognize 
them  as  weU  as  pagan  writers  in  their  apologetic  works.  Justin 
the  Martyr  wrote  a  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,*  and  TertuDian 
wrote  a  work  against  the  Jews.*    The  seminary  at  Jamnia  was  ter- 

>  GaUed  also  Jabneh,  Japhia,  and  Japhne.        *  Zaphat,  or  the  preBont  Saf  ed. 

•  'Aipeatf  Meoc,  *  Tlpdc  Tpw^&va  ^lovdaiov  dMoryog. 

*  Advemis  Indaios.  Fabrioina  famisheB  paaaages  from  the  early  Ohristiaa 
writers  who  complain  of  the  Jewish  persecntion.  Lnz  Evang.  Ch. ,  g  1,  p.  121. 
See  also  Epistle  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Smyrna  de  Martyrio  Polyoarpi,  §§  xii,  xiil. 
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minated  by  the  Romans  because  of  the  seditions  declarations  of 
Jehuda^  a  teacher,  but  the  scholars  gathered  now  at  Tiberias,  which 
took  the  place  of  Jamnia  as  the  learned  center  of  the  West 

The  literary  creations  which  came  from  these  seminaries  are 
LimART  nudnly  commentaries  on  the  earlier  works  and  exposi- 
PBODucTB  OT  tions  of  thc  Scriptures.  The  first  part  of  the  Talmud 
TOE  SCHOOLS,  jg  ^  p^oduct  of  that  period  of  national  sorrow  and  Chris- 
tian antipathy.  The  school  at  Tiberias,  though  often  nearly 
destroyed  by  devastating  wars,  has  presenred  its  existenoe  through 
all  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  centuries  down  to  our  own 
times.' 

Even  the  Samaritans  contributed  their  share  toward  the  universal 
opposmoir  or  opposition  to  Christianity.  They  possessed  no  political 
THE  sAMARi-  powcr,  but  vory  early  after  the  death  of  Christ  attempted 
nAXTTYsi-  that  revival  of  their  faith,  with  an  infusion  of  Persian 
HON  MAous.  elements,  which  had  a  direct  bearing  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Simon  Magus,  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  after  laboring  for  a 
time  in  Palestine,  and  gathering  disciples  about  him,  proceeded  in  42 
to  Rome,  where  he  taught  his  wild  fancies,  practiced  magical  exercises, 
and  led  an  immoral  life  until  about  the  year  50.  He  taught  that 
there  is  an  eternal  and  pure  Ood,  who  has  created  eons  and  spirits 
like  himself,  and  lives  in  a  bright  world  ;  that  there  is  a  wicked 
force,  which  has  created  evil  spirits ;  that  there  is  a  great  number  of 
good  souls,  which  are  united  with  a  material  and  evil  body.  Men, 
therefore,  are  of  both  good  and  bad  material.  Simon  represented 
himself  as  the  greatest  of  all  eons  which  Ood  sent  into  the  world 
to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  his  wife  Helena  as 
the  best  of  all  female  eons,  for  the  same  purpose.  Simon  combined 
with  these  doctrines,  which  were  of  such  effect  as  to  throw  off  all 
moral  restraints,  the  practice  of  magic,  by  which  he  gained  great 
honor  among  the  Romans,  and  was  even  deified  by  them.* 

He  gathered  about  him  a  large  following,  the  Simonians,  who 
were  pagans  and  Jews,  and  aimed  at  inroads  upon  Christianity. 
They  exerted  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the 
times,  and  disappeared  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

'  In  1871  I  f  onnd  at  Tiberias  a  number  of  rabbins  engaged  in  the  study  of 
their  ancient  yellnm  folios.  Thej  had  betaken  themselyes  to  the  roof  of  a 
house,  which  is  always  fiat,  as  most  farorable  for  nndiatorbed  stadj.  So  in- 
tent were  they  at  &eir  labor  of  lore  that  they  barely  looked  up  at  the  approach 
of  an  introding  visitor  from  ibe  West. 

<  Justin  the  Martyr  speaks  of  a  statoe  erected  to  him  in  Borne,  bearing  the 
inscription  :  Simoni  Sanoto  Deo.  (ApoL,  i,  §  26,  66.  Dial  com.  Tryphone, 
§  120.)  This  is  most  likely  the  same  statue  which  wasdiscorered  on  the  island 
in  the  Tiber,  inscribed  Semoni  Sanoo  Deo  Filio  (Semo  Sanons,  a  Sabine  god). 
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Dositheiui>  also  of  Samaria,  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised 
prophet,'  taught  a  peculiarly  strict  obserrance  of  the  other  falbb 
Sabbath,'  practiced  an  ascetic  life,  baptized  in  his  own  «^ch«rs. 
name,  and  founded  a  sect  which  continued  until  the  sixth  century. 
Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  the  Magian,  announced  himself  as 
the  incarnate  Messiah,  and  founded  a  short-lived  and  obscure  sect, 
the  Menandrians.  All  these  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  intense  bitterness  toward  Christianity.  Almost 
without  exception  they  claimed  to  be  the  prophetical  fulfillment 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  made  these  lofty  assumptions  the 
excuse  for  immorality  in  life  and  extrayagance  in  opinion.  It  was 
the  final  effort  of  the  Jew  to  justify  his  treatment  of  Christ,  and 
account  for  his  own  national  ruin.  Henceforth  he  became  the 
wanderer  among  the  nations." 

>  Deat.  rdii,  18. 

'  He  held  that  the  position  in  whioh  one  finds  his  body  on  awaking  on  the 
Sabbath  must  be  strictly  kept  until  night.     Origen,  De  Prino.,  iv,  ohap.  17. 

'  The  great  work  of  Grsetz  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  an  abridged  form  by  the  Jewish  Pablication  Society  in  Fhiladel- 
phia,  18M-4M.  Written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  intense  Judaism  it  needs 
correction  here  and  ibere,  but  is  a  work  of  yast  learning.  A  nsefol  book  is 
MoExiaon,  The  Jews  nnder  the  Bomans  (Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1886). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ROMAN    PERSECUTION. 

The  persecntion  of  the  GhriBtians  by  the  Romans  varied  with  the 
emperors.  There  was  at  no  time  a  State  policy^  shaped  with  a  view 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Christianity,  which  remained  unaltered 
through  sncceesive  reigns.  The  sudden  caprice  of  the  ruler,  pro- 
duced possibly  by  the  persuasion  of  an  artful  and  bribed  woman,  or 
by  an  attack  of  indigestion,  was  often  the  potent  agent  to  kindle 
the  fires  of  martyrdom  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
The  alleged  ground  of  hostility  was  the  unquestioned  dislotaltt 
antagonism  of  Christianity  to  the  national  religion.  ™*  obnkr- 
The  Romans  boasted  that  there  was  perfect  liberty  ac-  against 
corded  all  the  faiths  that  might  arise  in  the  land  or  be  chw8tian8. 
introduced  from  abroad.  The  writers  of  the  times  lauded  this 
religious  catholicity  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Latin  civili- 
zation. When  a  province  was  conquered  it  was  not  made  obligatory 
that  the  faith  should  be  changed  with  the  rule.  The  boast  of  the 
Roman  was  that  his  capital  was  the  home  of  ^'a  thousand  faiths. '^ 
But  this  charitable  exterior  was  largely  conditioned  upon  the 
quality  of  the  faith  which  asked  for  tolerance.  No  liberty  was 
granted  a  religion  that  impinged,  to  the  least  degree,  upon  the 
national  religion. 

The  theory  of  the  expounders  of  Roman  law  was  that  every 
citizen  owed  allegiance  to  the  religion  of  the  State  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  political  structure.  Julius  Paulus  theory  of 
reports,  as  one  of  the  civil  laws,  that  whatever  noble-  ^^^^^ 
man  introduced  a  new  religion,  which,  though  its  rovanlaw. 
general  character  be  unknown,  might  disturb  the  citizens,  should 
be  banished ;  while  a  plebeian  committing  such  an  offense  should 
be  put  to  death.  Dio  Cassius  gives  the  following  as  the  advice  of 
Maecenas  to  Augustus :  "  Worship  the  gods,  in  every  particular, 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  require  others  to  do  the 
like  thing.  But  despise  and  punish  all  who  introduce  any  religion 
foreign  to  our  own,  and  this  not  only  because  of  our  gods,  for  he 
who  does  not  revere  them  cannot  reverence  anything  ;  but  because 
those  who  introduce  new  gods  deceive  others  to  make  use  of  foreign 
laws.  This  is  the  source  of  sedition  and  private  plotting,  which 
11 
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must  not  be  tolerated  in  a  monarchy.  Allow  nobody  to  deny  our 
gods  or  make  use  of  sorcery/' 

It  was  Yery  soon  seen  that,  while  Christianity  might  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  Rome  as  a  foreign  faith  with  others,  it  possessed  some 
qualities  which  made  it  obnoxious  to  the  representatives  of  Roman 
authority.  Its  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  State  was  not  that  of 
submission  and  acquiescence,  but  of  positive  hostility.  No  one 
could  be  a  Christian  and  sacrifice  at  a  heathen  altar  or  worship 
UAL  AMTAoo-  with  thc  multitudo  in  a  heathen  temple.  From  the 
cHRjOTULHiTT  ™o°^®^*  ^^^  ^®  adoptcd  the  religion  of  Christ,  every 
TO  PAGANISM,  bond  that  held  him  to  the  pagan  mythology  was  sun- 
dered. His  attitude  was  one  of  pronounced  hostility,  if  not  by 
word,  at  least  by  absence  from  all  pagan  rites,  and  by  meeting  with 
Christians  in  their  services.     He  was  at  once  a  marked  man. 

There  was  not  a  single  point  of  sympathy  between  his  old  faith 
and  the  new  one.  The  pagan  associates  could  no  longer  be  intimate 
friends.  The  ties  of  kindred  were  broken  by  the  still  stronger 
bonds  of  religion.  In  addition  to  this  antagonism  to  the  Roman 
faith  Christianity  possessed  a  strong  element  of  aggressiveness.  It 
was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  must  necessarily  take  root ;  it 
was  the  leaven,  and  its  force  must  permeate  the  mass.  A  still 
Christianity  is  always  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  at  work, 
whatever  the  threat,  and  however  near  and  sure  the  Damoclean 
sword  above  it.  When  Christianity  reached  Rome  it  was  soon 
found  in  every  circle  of  society,  and  more  than  one  emperor  was 
cHRMTiAiriTT  P^iTSuadod,  by  the  pure  life  of  some  Christian  mem- 
uuMMOKAL  ber  of  his  court,  to  be  tolerant  toward  Christianity. 
■oMi.  rpj^^  charge  was  made,  and  not  denied,  that  Flavins 

Clemens,  a  former  consul  and  a  cousin  of  Domitian,  and  his  wife 
Flavia  Domitilla,  were  Christians.'  While  there  was  this  steady 
and  ceaseless  progress  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  which  left  no  class 

1  EoBebitu  says  (H.  K,  ill,  18)  that  DomitiUa,  a  nieoe  of  Flavins  Clemens, 
was  banished  to  Uie  island  of  Pontia  for  her  Christianitj  in  ihe  last  year  of 
Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  The  earlier  historians,  Snetonins  (Domit.,  xv)  and  Dio  Caa- 
sins  (Ix yii,  14),  say  that  Domitian  pnt  Flayins  Clemens  to  death  for  contemptible 
indolence  and  atheism— favorite  charges  against  Christians.  Bat  whether  Fla- 
Tios  was  inclined  toward  Jndaism  or  Christianity  we  cannot  say.  The  fact  that 
Christian  tradition  made  his  wife,  Domitilla,  a  Christian,  bat  was  silent  oon- 
oeming  the  consal  himself,  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  had  not 
gone  so  far  as  his  spoase.  See  McQiffert  on  Easebias,  as  above ;  Yenables  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  i,  553 ;  Lightfoot,  FhiL,  p.  22,  The  discoyery  of  the  family 
barial  vaolt  of  Domitilla  among  the  oldest  remains  of  the  kind,  and  with 
Christian  emblems  and  associations,  shows  how  early  Christianity  had  foond  a 
place  in  the  Flavian  imperial  family.  See  Eraos,  Boma  Sott.,  pp.  41,  if. 
Northcote,  Boma  Sott. ,  G9,  f .  Comp.  Hasenolever,  in  Jahrb.  fiir  Pkot  TheoL ,  1888. 
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nntonched  bj  it^  the  aggreesiYe  spirit  was  everywhere  present  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  zeal  of  the  confessors  was 
never  satisfied  except  in  winning  new  peoples  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  evangelistic  example  of  the  apostles  was  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  them. 

Another  decided  factor  which  proved  the  antagonism  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  national  religion  was  the  injury  which  it  injury  or 
inflicted  upon  the  handicrafts  that  arose  from  the  poly-  ^^^^^st' 
theistic  system.  The  more  materialistic  the  faith^  the  tries  bt 
nearer  its  approach  to  the  unreal  and  the  unspiritual,  ^^""'"^"t* 
the  more  dependent  is  it  upon  the  work  of  the  hands  for  its  per- 
petuation. Even  now^  in  the  Qreek  and  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries^ there  are  communities  which  are  chiefly  supported  by  the 
fabrication  of  articles  connected  with  the  service.  In  the  town  of 
Troitza,  in  central  Russia^  the  entire  business  of  the  place  is  occu- 
pied in  the  manufacture  of  images  and  other  objects  which  bring 
a  ready  price  from  the  many  worshipers  that  throng  about  that 
Russian  Canterbury.  Einsiedeln,  the  old  monastic  town  which 
overlooks  Lake  Zurich^  and  is  dear  to  the  Protestant  Swiss  because 
of  its  having  been  the  home  of  Zwingli,  derives  much  of  its  suste- 
nance from  the  sale  of  articles  to  the  constant  stream  of  pilgrims 
toiling  upward  to  that  historic  shrine. 

In  the  Roman  empire  a  large  population  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  State  religion  for  its  support.  Every  temple  ^  ^^^ 
had  a  large  class  of  priests  and  servants^  and  there  was  hah  popula- 
no  department  of  the  service  which  did  not,  in  some  Sre^oNraT 
f orm^  furnish  a  support  for  many  people.  Even  the  one  wam  riu- 
feature  of  sacrifices  required  a  large  body  of  lay  priests  ®^^*" 
to  conduct  the  nonpriestly  part  of  it.  Every  .temple  was  dedicated 
to  some  one  of  the  many  divinities,  and  the  sale  of  the  images  alone 
furnished  a  livelihood  for  a  community.  The  books  on  magic, 
burned  by  the  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus,  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  silver,  while  the  persons  who  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana  seem  to  have  been  no  insignificant  guild,  for  they  had 
power  enough,  through  the  leadership  of  Demetrius,  to  fill  the 
whole  city  with  confusion.'  This  question  of  financial  ruin  en- 
tered largely  into  the  argument  against  Christianity,  and  in  the 
places  remote  from  the  capital  was  the  ground  of  violent  opposition 
to  its  adherents.  The  administrators  of  the  law  saw  that  here  was 
a  source  of  loss  to  the  State,  and  they  reported  to  the  chief  author- 
ities in  Rome  that,  in  proportion  as  the  Christian  population  in- 
creased, there  was  a  decrease  of  funds  for  the  treasury  of  the  State. 
>Aot8xix,  10;  zxiT,  29. 
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There  was  no  ground  for  charge  oi  personal  treachery  to  the 
empire. 

It  was  not  questioned  that  the  Christians  were  brave  and  pure, 
oTHiR  but  the  charge  was  that  their  faith  was  unnational 

AOAiNOTTHi  throughout,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  exterminated. 
cHRisnAirs.  There  were  other  serious  charges— that  thej  held  secret 
meetings,  which  aimed  at  the  death  of  the  empire ;  that  they  prac- 
ticed cannibal  (Thyestine)  rites,  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  that  they  early  introduced  their  children  into  their 
own  forbidden  practices.  But  these  charges  were  easily  refuted, 
and  were  only  adyanced  as  a  desperate  justification  for  yiolent 
measures,  so  that  they  had  only  limited  force. 

While  it  is  generally  assumed  that  there  were  ten  persecutions  it 
NUMBXRor  ^  ^0^  safe  to  define  the  number.  The  boundary  be- 
THBPKR8KU-  twccu  a  gcueral  and  a  local  persecution  is  often  very 
vague,  and  what  one  writer  has  regarded  universal  has 
been  found  to  have  been  limited,  and  rather  the  work  of  the  proconsul 
than  of  the  emperor.  There  was  a  progress  in  the  bitterness  of  the 
persecutions,  and  an  increase  of  the  territory  by  them,  as  the  cen- 
turies advanced.  It  was  found  that  persecution  failed  of  effect, 
but  this,  instead  of  causing  the  rulers  to  abandon  violent  measures, 
only  led  them,  in  desperation,  to  increase  them.  This  was  done 
until  they  were  powerless  to  continue  it,  and  it  became  clear  that 
what  could  not  be  overcome  as  an  enemy  must  be  attached  as  a 
friend. 

There  were  three  stages  in  the  persecution  :  1.  From  Nero  to 
.«,«•.  — .«—   Marcus    Aurelius,  A.  D.  54-161.     During  this  time 

THRU  8TA0n  '  ^^ 

OF  PKR8ECU-  the  persecutions,  except  in  case  of  that  by  Nero,  were 
"°^'  not  violent,  and  of  but  limited  area.    2.  A.  D.  161-251. 

From  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Decius.  This  was  a  time  of  more  ag- 
gravated opposition  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  the  Roman  people. 
3.  A.  D.  251-^13.  From  Decius  to  Constantine's  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion. This  brief  period  was  the  culmination  of  the  persecution. 
The  opposition  was  not  only  more  violent  and  inhuman  than  at  any 
previous  time,  but  the  territory  was  broader,  and  bounded  only  by 
the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire. 

The  persecution  by  Nero  (A.  D.  54-68)  proceeded  less  from  an- 
tipathy to  the  Christians  specially  than  from  a  brutal  nature.  He 
placed  before  himself  as  an  ideal  of  a  great  reign  the  erection  of 
vKRo*8  PKR-  magnificent  buildings,  which  should  take  the  place  of 
THKCHRis-*^'  the  less  ostentatious  structures  in  which  the  city 
TiANB.  abounded.     The  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted 

that  he  caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire  in  several  places  (A.  D. 
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64).'  Bnt  the  conflagration  went  far  beyond  his  anticipations. 
Breaking  ont  between  the  Palatine  and  Gaalian  Hills,  it  raged  six 
days,  and  when  it  ceased  the  larger  portion  of  the  city  lay  in  ruins. 
Ten  ont  of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Borne  was  divided  were 
in  whole  or  part  destroyed  by  the  fire.  Many  of  the  most  revered 
and  historical  buildings,  such  as  the  Ara  Maxima,  erected  to  Her- 
cules, the  temple  of  Luna,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  Numa^s  precious 
palace,  and  trophies  from  a  hundred  battlefields,  were  sacrificed  to 
the  flames. 

During  the  burning  of  Bome  Nero  had  no  higher  conception  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  occurrence  than  to  regard  it  as  a  scenic  dis- 
play, a  proper  representation  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The 
buUdingB  which  he  afterward  erected  did  not  silence  the  indigna- 
tion nor  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  subjects.  He  was  promptly 
charged  with  the  crime,  and,  with  that  readiness  in  nkeo^b  basi 
wicked  resource  which  always  distinguished  him,  he  Sia  m?burn- 
took  advantage  of  the  popular  hostility  to  the  Chris-  »o  or  bomi. 
tians,  made  them  responsible  for  the  fire,  and  began  a  persecution 
of  them.  His  mind,  ever  fertile  of  cruel  inventions,  produced  new 
forms  of  torture.  Christians  were  sewed  up  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  dogs  were  set  upon  them,  which  tore  them  to  pieces. 
Some  were  6meared  with  inflammable  gums  and  placed  at  conven- 
ient intervals  in  Nero's  garden  and  set  on  fire,  and  thus  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  lamps,  while  Nero,  clad  as  a  charioteer,  con- 
ducted a  chariot  race  for  the  delight  of  the  multitade.  The  perse- 
cution was  confined  to  Bome  and  the  vicinity.  Nero's  interest 
in  destroying  the  Christians  was  not  a  matter  of  general  policy, 
but  satisfied  itself  with  the  scenic  display  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  populace  of  the  capital.' 

The  Christians  enjoyed  peace  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 

'  The  testimony  of  the  Roman  historians  as  to  Nero's  responsibility  for  the 
homing  of  Bome  isyery  pointed.  Vid.  Tacitus,  Annal.,  xv,  67;  Snetonins, 
Neio,  88 ;  Dion  Caas.,  Ixii,  16  ;  PUny,  H.  N.,  xvii,  1,  1. 

*  Besides  the  original  authorities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  the  best 
aoconnts  of  the  Neronic  persecution  are :  Benan,  The  Antichrist,  chaps,  vi,  yii ; 
KeriTale,  Hist,  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire,  chap,  liy  ;  Schaff,  rey.  ed.,  i, 
§87  ;  Sohiller,  Geeohiohte  des  rom.  Eidserreichs  nnter  Nero  (Berl.,  1872)  ; 
Daniall,  art.  '<  Nero,"  in  Smith  and  Wace ;  Arnold,  Die  neronische  Christenyer- 
folgoiig(LeipB.,  19dS)f  who  claims  that  Nero  had  no  religions  interest  in  the 
peneontion,  but  used  the  Christians  simply  as  a  pretext,  that  the  Christians 
were  distingiiished  from  the  Jews,  and  that  the  persecution  was  purely  local ; 
Ublhom,  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,  pp.  241-250  ;  Wieseler, 
Die  Christenyerfolgnngen  der  Cisaren,  Outersloh,  1878.  See  discussions  of 
■peoial  points  in  Femeauz,  ed.  of  Tacitus,  Annals  (Oxf.,  1888-01),  2  yols.,  Hist. 
SSeitsohrift,  zxxiij  and  Weizsiloker  in  Jahrb.  fur  Deutsche  Theol.,  zxi. 
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and  TiloB  (A.  D.  70-81),  bnt  daring  the  latter  part  of  Domitian^s 
leign  (A.  D.  81-96)  they  were  Beverely  persecuted.  They  had  in- 
creased greatly  in  Borne,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  empire,  and 
THv  DomriAir  their  numbers  excited  the  fears  of  Domitian.  Beports 
piBsicunoir.  ]^  i^een  brought  to  him  that  Christ  had  been  of  the 
royal  line  of  the  Jews,  and  that  there  were  still  men  in  Palestine 
who  claimed  to  be  of  the  same  family,  and  might  aspire  to  the  Ro- 
man throne.  Domitian  sent  for  these  men,  and,  after  inquiring  of 
them,  and  finding  them  ignorant,  and  that  their  hands  indicated 
that  they  were  laborers,  let  them  return  home.'  Domitian  charged 
the  Christians  with  atheism,  and,  not  content  with  requiring  of 
them  the  Capitoline  tax,  a  gift  for  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  subjected 
some  to  martyrdom.  He  even  banished  to  an  island  of  the  west 
coast  of  Italy  Flavia  Domitilla,  his  niece  and  the  wife  of  his  cousin 
Flayius  Clemens,  because  of  her  profession  of  Christianity.  He 
had  slain  Flavins  himself,  but  whether  on  account  of  his  religion 
we  cannot  positively  say.'  This  emperor,  however,  made  no  sys- 
tematic effort  to  persecute  the  Church. 

Under  Nerva  (A.  D.  96-98)  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  season  of 
TRAjAM'g  pi»-  comparative  rest.  During  Trajan's  reign,  however 
BscDTioff.  (A.  D.  98-117),  they  were  persecuted  anew.  Tliat  em- 
peror, chagrined  at  the  forces  destructive  of  the  national  religion, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  faith.  His  earnest  civic  spirit  made 
him  anxious  that  all  religions  should  be  suppressed  that  did  not  do 
homage  to  the  State.  But  his  manner  of  doing  this  was,  on  the 
whole,  moderate  and  conservative.  He  took  pains  to  see  that  his 
Eastern  officers  of  the  law  should  prevent  Christian  secret  meetings, 
and  that  compulsory  measures  should  be  adopted  to  make  them  re- 
turn to  the  old  religion.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Boman  proconsul  Tiberianus,  who  crucified  the  vener- 
able Simeon,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.'  In  no  part  of  the  empire  were  the 
Christians  making  more  rapid  progress  and  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  strength  was  a  source  of  great  alarm 
to  the  authorities  in  Bome,  and  special  instructions  were  given 

>  Eoflebitu,  H.  E.,  iii,  19,  20. 

*  See  aboye  and  note.  Flmnptre  speaks  inexactly  when  he  says  (in  Smith 
and  Waoe,  art.  <'  DomitianuB")  that  Ensebins  (iii,  18)  and  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion make  Flavins  Clemens  a  Christian.  The  historian  speaks  only  of  Domi- 
tilla. That  in  the  same  oonnection  he  should  haye  failed  to  mention  one  so 
near  the  throne  as  Flayins,  is  strong  preenmptiye  evidence  that  the  tradition 
did  not  bear  witness  to  the  latter's  conversion. 

*  Ensebins,  H.  K,  iii,  82.  According  to  Ensebins,  Chron.,  the  date  is  106  or 
107. 
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to  inquire  into  their  methods  and  cause  them  to  abandon  their 
faith. 

The  correspondence  between  Trajan  and  his  friend  Pliny,  a  pro- 
consul in  Asia  Minor,  furnishes  the  most  remarkable     puht'slw- 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Christians  and  the  Boman     tkrtotra- 
policy  that  has  come  down  from  those  times.     Pliny     '^' 
thus  reported  to  Trajan  : 

"  It  ia  mj  mley  my  lord,  to  refer  myself  to  70a  in  aU  my  doubts ;  for  who  is 
more  capable  of  removing  my  soraplee  or  informing  my  ignorance !  Haying 
neyerbeen  present  at  any  trials  of  the  Christians  I  am  nnaoqnainted,  not  only 
with  the  nature  of  their  crimes  or  the  measure  of  their  punishment,  but  how  faur 
it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  examination  concerning  them.  WhetheTi  there- 
fore, any  difference  is  usuaUy  made  with  re8X>ect  to  the  ages  of  the  guilty,  or 
no  distinction  is  to  be  obsenred  between  the  young  and  the  adult ;  wheth^  re- 
pentance entitles  them  to  a  paxdon ;  or,  if  a  man  has  once  been  a  Christian, 
it  arails  nothing  to  desist  from  his  errors  ;  whether  the  mere  name  unattended 
with  crimes,  or  only  the  crimes  themselyes  associated  with  the  name  are  pun- 
ishable ;  in  aU  these  points  I  am  greatly  doubtful. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  method  I  haye  obseryed  toward  those  who  haye  been 
brought  before  me  as  Christians  is  this :  I  asked  them  whether  they  were 
Christians;  if  they  confessed  I  repeated  the  question  twice  again,  adding 
threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if  they  stiU  perseyered,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
led  away  to  puniahment ;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
opinions  might  be,  that  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  de- 
served punishment.  There  were  others  also  brought  before  me,  possessed  with 
the  same  in&tuation  ;  but  being  oitisens  of  Rome  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thither.  But  this  crime  spreading  (as  is  usuaUy  the  case)  while  it  was  aotuaUy 
under  prosecution,  several  instances  of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  anony- 
mous paper  was  presented  to  me  containing  a  charge  against  several  persons, 
who,  upon  examination,  denied  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so. 
They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  offered  religious  rites 
with  wine  and  frankincense  before  your  statue  (which  for  this  purpose  I  had 
ordered  to  be  brought,  together  with  those  of  the  gods),  and  even  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ ;  whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who  are  reaUy 
Christians  into  a  doing  of  any  of  these  things. 

"  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Some  of  those  who  were 
accused  by  an  informer  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  but  immedi- 
ately bH&t  denied  it ;  while  the  rest  owned,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  for- 
merly, but  had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  one  even  twenty 
years  ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  aU  worshiped  your  statue  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  and  cursed  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  goilt  or 
error  was  that  they  met  on  a  certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sang 
antiphonally  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to  commit  any  fraud, 
theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word  nor  deny  a  trust  when  they 
should  be  caUed  upon  to  deliver  it  up.  After  which  it  was  their  custom  to 
separate  and  then  to  reassemble,  to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal.  From 
this  custom,  however,  they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by 
which,  according  to  your  orders,  I  prohibited  fraternities  (heUerut).    After  re* 
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oeiving  this  aoooont  I  judged  it  so  much  the  more  neoeessiy  to  endeaTor  to 
extort  the  real  truth,  by  putting  two  female  sUree  to  the  torture,  who  were 
called  deaoonesaee  (minittrtB) ;  bat  I  could  disooyer  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
praved and  exoesBiye  snperstition. 

''I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  adjonm  all  further  proceedings  in  this 
affair  in  order  to  oonsolt  with  yoo.  For  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  de- 
eenring  your  consideration,  more  especially  as  great  numbers  most  be  involyed 
in  the  danger  of  these  prosecations,  this  inqniry  having  already  extended,  and 
being  stlQ  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  and  eyen  of  both 
sexes.  For  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  dties  only, 
bat  has  spread  its  infection  amoi^  the  yillages  and  in  the  coontry.  Neyerthe- 
less,  it  still  seems  possible  to  remedy  this  eyil  and  restrain  its  progress.  The 
temples,  at  least,  which  were  almost  deserted,  begin  now  to  be  freqaented,  and 
the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  again  reyiyed,  while  there 
is  a  demand  for  fodder  for  the  victims,  for  which  previoasly  hardly  a  bayer 
was  to  be  foond.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  nombers  might  be 
reclaimed  if  a  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

Trajan  replied  as  follows : 

<<The  method  yoa  have  parsaed,  my  dear  Secondos,  in  the  proceedings 
against  those  Christians  who  were  brought  before  yoo,  is  extremely  proper, 
as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan  by  which  to  act  in  aU  cases  of 
this  natare.  They  are  not  to  be  searched  for.  If,  indeed,  they  are  aocosed 
and  convicted,  they  most  be  panished,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that 
when  the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  it  evident  that 
he  is  not,  by  invoking  oar  gods,  let  him  (notwithstanding  any  former  sos- 
picion)  be  pardoned  upon  his  repentance.  Anonymoas  aoensationa  ought  not 
to  be  received  in  prosecations  of  any  sort,  as  it  is  introdadng  a  very  dangeroos 
precedent,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  oar  times."  > 

This  celebrated  rescript  (aboat  A.  D.  112)  laid  down  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  Roman  emperors  proceeded  until  the  per- 
secution of  Severus,  A.  D.  202.  It  was  moderate^  yet  uncom- 
promising. The  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  out,  but  when 
once  fairly  and  legally  proved  guilty  of  Christianity  they  were  to  be 
punished.  The  mode  and  extent  of  the  punishment  were  apparently 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  govemor,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  continued  profession  of  the  Name  merited  death.  This  was 
the  first  legal  declaration  against  the  Christians  as  such.  Besides  the 
supposed  incompatibility  of  their  religion  with  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, we  know  that  Trajan  had  a  mortal  dread  of  all  secret  societies 
uMiTs  or  {hetcBria),  as  he  would  not  allow  even  the  formation 
wmu^THM  ^'  *  ^^®  brigade  in  Bithynia.  The  secret  meetings  of 
RncRiPT.  the  Christians  made  them  thus  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  State.  Trajan,  however,  ordered  no  persecution,  and  the  fact 
that  the  later  apologists  referred  the  persecuting  emperors  to  his 

"Pliny,  Ep.,  9e,  W. 
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htunaiie  policy,  and  even  to  this  decree  as  a  safeguard  against  in- 
justice/ would  seem  to  prove  that  no  general  distress  was  inflicted 
upon  them  in  his  reign,  or  that  at  least  comparatively  few 
suffered  death.  Professor  Bamsay  has  thoroughly  investigated 
Trajan's  relation  to  the  Church,  and  his  conclusion  seems  justified 
that,  while  Trajan  stood  squarely  on  the  principle  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  State,  and  as  such 
must  be  put  down,  in  interpreting  this  principle  great  moderation 
must  be  observed,  even  to  the  extent  of  requiring  Pliny  ^'  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  Christian  offense,  until  his  attention  was  expressly 
directed  to  an  individual  case  by  a  formal  accuser,  who  appeared 
openly  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  imperial  government 
against  a  malefactor/'  Trajan  inaugurated  a  milder  policy.  It 
was  the  '*  first  step  in  the  rapprochement  between  the  empire  and 
the  Church.''  *  The  later  legend  represented  the  emperor  admitted 
to  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Dante  beheld 
his  soul  in  the  sixth  heaven.*  This  legend  also  found  embodiment 
in  art.  It  is  sculptured  on  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  worked  on  the 
tapestries  of  Berne.  ^ 

Under  Hadrian  (A.  D.  117-138)  there  was  a  continuation  of  a 
tolerant  policy.  Christianity  was  placed  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
all  the  new  faiths,  and  suffered  neither  less  nor  more      ^„„.^,.„„ 

CHRISTIANS 

than  any  other,  except  the  national.     The  Christians,       under  ha- 
being  subjected  to  popular  anger  and  in  danger  at  any      "*'^''' 
time  of  death,  were  protected  by  imperial  favor,  and  proconsuls 
were  ordered  to  infiict  punishment  on  them  only  when  charges  were 
brought  in  legal  form  and  supported  by  reliable  testimony. 

Hadrian's  letter  to  Minucius  Fundanus  is  very  similar  in  tone  to 
Trajan's  to  Pliny,  and  may  even  be  considered  more  favorable  to  the 
Christians.*  Hadrian  looked  with  equal  contempt  on  all  religions — 

'Tertollian,  ApoL,  ii.  Comp.  Eusebins,  H.  E.,  iii,  88.  Later  Trajan's  fair- 
umb  was  interpreted  as  aotoal  toleration — a  grieyons  error.  See  Snip.  Sev., 
ii,  81 ;  Orositu,  vii,  Id. 

'The  Church  in  the  Boman  Empire :  Before  A.  B.  170  (Lond.  and  N.  T., 
1808,  pp.  196-238).  Thia  is  a  work  written  on  fresh  lines  and  with  admirable 
spirit  and  fine  scholarship.  Comp.  Plnmmer,  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers, 
pp.  165-188 ;  DanieU,  art.  **  Trajanns,'*  in  Smith  and  Wace ;  Hardy's  notes  in 
his  ed.  of  Pliny^s  Epistles. 

'Fkffad.,  zz,  44. 

^Daniell,  2.  e.  Arnold,  Stndien  mx  G^esohichte  der  plinianisohen  Christenr 
veirfolgang,  Ednigsberg,  1887,  has  gone  into  this  subject  with  zeal,  and  his 
oondusions  are  of  great  interest. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  consider  this  rescript  spnrions.  It  is  giyen  by  Ense- 
bins,  H.  E.,  It,  10,  Justin  M.,  I  Apol.,  chap.  IzTiii.  The  objections  of  Keim, 
Qrerbeoki  and  HoGiffert  rest  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Kara  Ttjy  dbvafuv  tov 
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monej  ifi  at  the  bottom  of  all/  He  said  to  MinuciuB  Fundanos :  ^*  I 
haye  received  an  epistie^  written  to  me  bj  Serenius  Granianus,  a 
most  iUostrious  man,  whom  joa  have  succeeded.  It  does  not  seem 
HADBiAN'sRv  fight  to  mc  that  the  matter  shonld  be  passed  by 
SCRIPT.  without  examination,  lest  the  men  be  harassed  and 

opportunity  be  given  to  the  informers  for  practicing  villainy.  If, 
therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  can  clearly  sustain  this 
petition  against  the  Christians  so  as  to  give  answer  in  a  court  of 
law,  let  them  pursue  this  course  alone,  but  let  them  not  have  re- 
course to  men's  petitions  and  outcries.  For  it  is  far  more  proper,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  make  an  accusation,  that  you  should  examine 
into  it.  If  anyone  therefore  accuses  them  and  shows  that  they  are 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  do  you  pass  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime.  But,  by  Hercules !  if  any 
bring  an  accusation  through  mere  calumny,  decide  in  regard  to  his 
criminality,  and  see  to  it  that  you  inflict  punishment.'^ ' 

Antoninus  Pius  (A.  D.  138-161)  was  of  humane  character,  and 
disposed  to  oppose  the  popular  hostility  to  the  Christians.  But 
during  his  reign  there  was  great  suffering  throughout  the  empire. 
Floods,  famine,  and  pestilence  united  to  produce  widespread  misery 
in  every  class  of  society.  The  inference  of  the  people  was  that  the 
gods  were  angry  because  Christians  were  allowed  to  practice  their 
faith  in  the  empire.  The  emperor  did  not  regard  Christians  in  the 
same  light,  but  was  not  able  to  protect  them  from  the  brutal  oppo- 
sition of  the  people.' 

We  now  come  to  the  stage  of  more  decided  hostility.  Marcus 
MABcuB  ADBi-  Aurclius  (A.  D.  161-180)  belonged  to  the  better  class 
"^  of  pagan  emperors  and  thinkers.     He  professed  a  sin- 

cere attachment  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  yet  claimed  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  national  religion.     He  looked  upon  Christianity  as 

aftapT^fiaroq^  which  does  not  neoeasarily  refer  to  other  moral  and  political 
offenses,  bat  may  just  as  natnrally  be  taken  as  indicating  the  Name  itself. 
Fonk  (Tub.  Theol.  Qnar.,  1879)  makes  an  able  argoment  for  gennineness. 
Ranks  maintains  the  same. 

1  Unns  illis  dens  nnmmns  est. — ^Hadrian,  £p.  ad  Serriannm,  ap.  Yopisonm, 
Vita  Sey.,  8. 

*Enseblns,  H.  E.,  iy,  0,  McGiffert's  translation.  Benan  giyes  a  brilliant 
reyiew  of  Hadrian's  reign  in  its  Christian  aspects  in  his  Christian  Chnrch, 
chaps,  i-iii.     He,  and  also  Neander,  holds  to  the  gennineness  of  this  rescript. 

'  The  Epistle  of  Antoninns  to  the  Common  Assembly  of  Asia  is  spnrions 
(against  Laidner  and  Wieseler).  It  is  quoted,  from  yariant  copies,  in  Ensebins, 
iy,  18,  and  Jnstin  Martyr,  I  ApoL,  chap.  Ixyiii.  Bat  this  emperor  did  write, 
as  Easebins  says,  "  to  the  Larissoans,  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Athenians, 
and  to  all  the  Qreeks,  forbidding  them  to  take  new  measnies  against  as  ^'  (iy, 
20).    He  continued  the  policy  of  Trajan. 
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fanaticism  and  superstition,  and  regarded  it  as  detrimental  to  the 
State  and  hostile  enough  to  be  suppressed  by  violent  measures.  He  de- 
vised a  policy  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  ordered  Chris- 
tians to  be  found  out  and  exposed  and  put  to  death.  He  exhibited  a 
singular  bitterness  toward  Christianity  and  despised  the  very  resig- 
nation and  humility  of  the  Christians.  The  persecution  which  he 
inaugurated  varied  in  intensity,  but  extended  in  reality  over  every 
part  of  the  empire.  A  pestilence,  which  raged  with  great  fury  from 
Ethiopia  in  the  south  to  Gaul  in  the  northwest,  was  made  a  pretext 
for  persecution,  on  the  ground  that  the  Christians  had  provoked  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  In  A.  D.  155  or  166  Smyrna  became  the  center 
of  a  persecution  to  which  the  aged  Polycarp  fell  a  victim.  When 
urged  to  renounce  his  faith  he  made  this  noble  reply  :  ''  Eighty-six 
years  I  have  served  Christ,  and  he  has  done  me  no  harm  ;  how  could  I 
now  blaspheme  my  King,  who  has  redeemed  me?  "  Only  a  year  be- 
fore, in  166,  Justin  the  Martyr  had  died  in  the  persecution  at  Rome. 
In  177  the  churches  in  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  France,  suffered 
severely.     The  details  of  this  persecution  have  come  ....  _       _ 

.1-111.        **•*  CHURCHM 

down  to  us  through  a  letter  wntten  by  the  churches  in  in  ltons  and 
these  cities  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  a  beautiful  ^'"*''*- 
specimen  of  the  intensity  of  Christian  love  and  the  firmness  of  fra- 
ternal bonds  in  a  time  of  universal  sorrow.'  The  literature  of  the 
Church  does  not  furnish  a  better  illustration  of  that  sympathy 
which  the  Christians  of  one  region  felt  toward  their  far-off  fellow- 
sufferers  than  we  find  in  this  outpouring  of  the  soul  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  Oaul  to  their  fellow-sufferers  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  that  tide  of  blood  and  deep  afSiction  and  bitter  suf- 
fering which  has  flowed  at  intervals  in  France  during  fourteen 
centuries,  from  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  Charles  IX. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  legend  of  the  Thundering  Legion 
arose.  It  was  believed  that  while  the  emperor  was  leading  TniTHUNDUr 
an  army  against  the  Marcomannians  and  Quadians,  and  »<»  lmion. 
it  was  suffering  from  extreme  thirst  and  in  danger  of  immediate  at- 
tack, the  soldiers  of  the  twelfth  legion,  all  of  whom  were  Chris- 
tians, prostrated  themselves  in  prayer ;  that  a  sudden  thunderstorm 
arose  and  burst  in  such  fury  above  the  enemy  as  to  terrify  them,  and 
yet  to  furnish  water  to  refresh  the  Roman  army  ;  that,  as  a  result, 
a  great  victory  was  gained  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  soldiers,  and 
that  the  emperor  thereafter  ceased  to  persecute  the  Christians.' 

'  This  letter  is  quoted  in  foU  by  Euaebiiifl,  H.  E.,  r,  1. 

*  See  Eaeebiofl,  H.  E.,  y,  6  ;  TerfcnUian,  Apol.,  y ;  the  forged  letter  of  Mar- 
cos  Aurelius  to  the  Senate  appended  to  Justin  Martyr,  I  ApoL,  chap.  Ixviii  ; 
also  Dio  Oassiusy  Izxi,  8,  and  Capitolinus,  Vita  Maro.  Aur.,  xziy. 
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Beneath  the  fancy  there  is  a  basis  of  historical  fact.  The  bat- 
BA818  0FHI8-  ^^  did  ***®  place,  and  it  was  a  great  yictory  for  the 
ToaioAL  VACT.  Romans ;  besides,  there  was  a  sadden  rain,  which  re- 
freshed the  thirsty  army.  But  Marcos  Anrelins  persecuted  the 
Christians  afterward  as  before  ;  he  had  a  medal  struck,  in  which 
Jupiter  is  represented  as  hurling  thunderbolts  on  the  enemies,  and 
the  Thundering  Legion  had  been  called  by  that  name  ever  since  the 
time  of  Augustus.  That  there  were  Christians  in  that  legion  who, 
in  their  extremity,  prayed  to  God  ;  that  they  fought  with  bravery ; 
that  they  regarded  the  victory  as  the  fruit  of  their  prayers,  and 
told  it  to  their  companions  in  faith  on  their  return  from  battle;  and 
that  all  this  should  enter  into  all  later  Christian  art,  and  become  a 
thread  with  which  to  weave  a  beautiful  belief  in  an  age  that  had  so 
little  to  cheer  and  please,  is  at  once  probable  and  natural.' 

Oommodus  (A.  D.  180-192)  was  influenced  by  a  woman  of  his 
court,  Marcia,  to  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians ; 
but  they  were  ill-treated  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  chiefly 
through  the  cruelty  of  the  proconsuls,  who  continued  of  their  own 
accord  the  policy  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  recently  discovered 
Greek  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  Scilla  reveals  some  of  the  slaughter  of 
Commodus's  reign.  Some  charged  with  magic  suffered  in  Carthage, 
and  the  martyrs  of  Madaurus  belong  here ;  also  Apollonius,  whose 
most  important  Acts  and  Apology  were  first  brought  to  the  attention 
and  study  of  European  scholars  by  Conybeare  in  1894.*  Septi- 
mius  Severus  (A.  D.  193-211)  was,  at  the  beginning,  favorable  to 
the  Christians,  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  a  Christian  slave,  Procu- 
lus,  who  had  healed  him  with  oil  from  a  dangerous  illness.*  But  he 
soon  fell  into  the  path  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Christians  were 
commanded  to  renounce  their  faith,  and  severe  penalties  were 
threatened  on  any  who  should  become  Christians. 

The  bitterness  was  so  intense  that  a  large  part  of  the  Church 

>  The  best  recent  discoasionB  are  lightfoot,  IgnfttixiB,  i,  480-476,  Aub^,  Hist, 
des  Pendent. ,  first  series,  ohap.  yiii,  pp.  864-872,  and  Stokes,  Thondering  Legi<m, 
in  Smith  and  Waoe,  iy,  1028.  These  scholars  furnish  a  searching  oritioism,  bnt 
agree  in  aUowing  a  modicum  of  fact  in  the  story.  On  the  relation  of  Marcos 
Anrelins  to  Christianiiy,  see  Benan,  Marons  Anrelins,  the  seventh  part  of 
his  brilliant  and  learned  work  on  the  Origins  of  Christianity;  Panl  Barron  Wat- 
son, Marcns  Anrelins  (N.  Y.,  1884),  who  giyes  a  fiiTorable  view  of  the  em- 
peror ;  Farrar,  Seekers  After  Qod,  pp.  205-801 ;  Capes,  Age  of  the  Antonines 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1876) ;  and  the  histories  of  the  Boman  empire. 

*  See  Qoerres,  Das  Christenthnm  nnd  der  romisehe  Staat  zor  Zeit  des  Kaiser 
Commodns,  in  Jahrb.  far  Prot.  Theol.,  1884,  H.  2;  Conybeare,  Apology  and 
Acts  of  Apollonins  and  other  Honnmente  of  Early  Christianity  (Lond.,  1804),  an 
indispensable  work. 

'  James  y,  14.    Tertnllian,  ad  Scapnl.,  4. 
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regarded  Septimiiis  Seyerus  as  the  antichrist.  In  Alexandria  the 
father  of  Origen  was  beheaded ;  the  beaatif ul  and  pare  Potimiam^, 
with  her  mother  Marcella,  was  destroyed  in  burning  pitch  ;  Per- 
petoa^  from  the  nobility,  and  Felicitas,  a  slave,  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts  (A.  D.  203).  These  are  only  single  examples  of  a 
persecution  which  raged  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
especially  in  Egypt  and  the  whole  of  North  Africa.'  During  Cara- 
calla's  reign  (A.  D.  211-217)  there  was  some  continuance  caracalla 
of  opposition  to  Christianity,  but  rather  as  an  effect  andelaoaba- 
f rom  the  preceding  reign  than  from  any  measures  of  the  "^^' 
reigning  emperor.  Elagabalus,  Syrian  sun  god  (A.  D.  218-222),  was 
so  called  because  of  his  adoption  of  the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun. 
He  regarded  all  religions,  saye  that  of  Syria,  as  of  equal  worthless- 
ness,  but  tolerated  Christianity  as  being  at  least  Syrian.  He  erected 
on  the  Palatine  mount  a  temple  to  the  sun  god  of  Syria,  in  which 
the  service  was  a  mixture  from  many  faiths. 

Most  important  was  the  work  of  Caracalla  in  conferring  the 
franchise  on  every  person  not  a  slave  in  the  Roman  empire.  '^  A 
most  grateful  and  humane  deed,'^  says  Augustine.*  No  more  could 
Christians  be  crucified,  unless  they  were  slaves,  nor  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.  They  suffered  by  the  sword  at  last,  and  all  their  tor- 
tures were  such  as  might  by  equal  right  befall  any  citizen  of  Rome 
who  transgressed  the  mandate  of  the  emperor.  Thus  martyrdom, 
instead  of  the  obstinacy  of  an  abject  alien  superstition,  became  the 
bold  and  cheerful  resistance  of  free  citizens  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
one  who,  when  he  began  to  torture,  became  a  barbarous  tyrant. ''* 
Alexander  Seyerus  (A.  D.  222-235)  carried  this  eclec-  eclecticism 
ticism  still  further,  and  treated  Christianity  as  a  ovalkxan- 
religion  of  equal  value  and  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  ^■^^bvbrus. 
national  and  other  religions.  Maximinus  (A.  D.  235-238)  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  in  certain  localities,  but  more  particularly  in 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  where  a  violent  and' destructive  earthquake 
was  attributed  to  their  presence.  During  the  reigns  of  Gordianus 
(A.  D.  238-244)  and  Philip  the  Arab  (A.  D.  244-249)  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  peace  and  greatly  increased  in  number  and  popular 
favor.  The  report  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Philip  himself 
was  a  Christian.  There  is  in  fact  little  doubt  that  he  did  penance 
before  a  bishop,  perhaps  under  the  vague  desire  to  propitiate  even 

>  J.  J.  Muller  and  (Joerres  baye  made  elaborate  inyestigations  into  the  state 
of  the  Ohnroh  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Seyema,  the  former  in  his  Staat  nnd 
Eirohe  nnter  Alex.  Seyema,  Zurich,  1874,  and  the  latter  in  his  Kaiser  Alex. 
Seyems  nnd  das  Christenthnm,  Leipz.,  1877. 

'  De  Civ.  Dei,  y,  17.  '  Birks,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  i,  408. 
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the  GhriBtian's  God.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  eyidence  to  believe 
that  he  made  any  formal  profession  of  Christianity^  and  it  is  true 
that  he  still  continued  in  all  the  pagan  rites.' 

The  final  and  most  bitter  period  of  persecution  began  with  the 
reign  of  Decius  (A.  D.  249-251).  He  gave  minute  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Christians,  and  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Church.  His  purpose  was  to  restore  the  old  polytheism  to  its 
former  glory.  It  had  declined,  and  was  losing  its  hold.  It  must, 
he  thought,  be  brought  back  again  to  its  place  of  honor,  when  it 
reflected  its  splendor  on  the  whole  empire.  Christianity  was  con- 
sidered the  only  thing  that  stood  in  its  way,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
DidAN  piBfli-  be  eradicated.  The  bishops  were  held  to  be  chief  offend- 
cunoff.  ers,  and  were  put  to  death  remorselessly.        Such  men 

as  Fabianus,  Bishop  of  Some ;  Babylas,  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  and 
Pionius,  presbyter  of  Smjrma,  were  among  the  victims.  All  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Christians  was  confiscated,  they  were  ordered  to 
worship  at  heathen  temples,  and  refusal  to  comply  was  punished  with 
death.  Decius  was  impeded  in  his  persecution  by  a  foreign  war, 
and  his  cruelty  was  terminated  by  his  sudden  death.' 

Gallus  (A.  D.  251-253)  continued  the  persecution  on  the  ground 
that  the  national  calamities  were  due  to  the  presence  of  Christians. 
Valerian  (A.  D.  253-260)  was  very  favorable  to  the  Christians  at 
OALLUBAHD  thc  beginning,  but  afterward  adopted  a  policy  of  vio- 
TALniAK.  lent  persecution.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  is- 
sued an  edict  that  all  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be  put 
to  death,  that  all  Christian  senators  and  knights  should  be  stripped 
of  their  office  and  property,  and,  in  case  of  refusal  to  adopt  the 
national  rel^on,  should  be  beheaded.*  Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Borne, 
and  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  were  among  the  victims  to  his 
fury.  Gallienus  (A.  D.  260-268)  was  friendly  to  the  Christians. 
He  declared  that  all  forfeited  property  should  be  restored  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  such  bishops  as  had  only  been  banished  should 
be  restored. 

Eusebius  says  that  by  public  proclamation  he  recognized  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  gives  a  copy  of  a  rescript 
of  his  to  some  Egypti«'m  bishops  declaring  that  they  must  be  un- 

>  Enaebins,  H.  £.,  yi,  84,  with  notes  by  McGiffert.  St.  ChryBostom,  De  St. 
Babylas  c.  Gtotee.  No  heathen  historian  mentions  this.  For  disonssions, 
see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  £mp.,  iii,  404,  f.,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  Bom.,  ii,  61. 
Daniell  gives  an  ezoellent  sommary  of  the  eridenoe  on  both  sides  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  «.  V,  Anb^  is  a  recent  able  defender  of  the  tradition  (Les  Chretiens 
dans  rSmpize  Bom.,  Paris,  1881). 

'  For  the  Decian  persecntions,  see  Eosebins,  H.  £.,  vi,  89-44,  the  Epistles  of 
Qyprian  and  his  treatise  De  Lapsis.  *  Cyprian,  £p.  80. 
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molested.  This  was  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  religio  lidta.^  The  rescript  is  as  follows  :  '^ The  Em- 
peror GsBsar  Pablios  Licinius^  Oallienus^  Pius,  Felix,  Angnstus,  to 
Dionysins,  Pinnas,  Demetrins,  and  the  other  bishops.  |^„^j„„ 
I  have  ordered  the  bounty  of  my  gift  to  be  declared  puBunsuciN- 
throagh  all  the  world  that  they  may  depart  from  the  '™' 
places  of  religious  worship  [that  is,  that  the  heathen  may  leave  the 
Ohristians  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  houses  of  worship^the 
first  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Christians  to  hold  property]. 
And  for  this  purpose  you  may  use  this  copy  of  my  rescript  [dvri- 
y(>a^/,  a  priyate  notice,  instead  of  npdypaixfm^  or  Trpoypo^^,  a  public 
proclamation]  that  no  one  may  molest  you.  And  this  which  you 
are  now  enabled  lawfully  to  do  has  already  for  a  long  time  been 
conceded  by  me  in  previous  edicts.  Therefore  Aurelius  Oyre- 
nias,  who  is  the  chief  administrator  of  affairs,  will  observe  this  ordi- 
nance which  I  have  given." 

Anrelian  (A.  D.  270-275)  was  also  favorable  to  the  Christians. 
It  was  currently  believed  that,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  dioclehan 
he  issued  an  edict  against  the  Christians,  but  if  so  it  pkhsw^tpion. 
caused  no  suffering.  The  murder  of  Aurelian  put  an  end  to  any 
possible  opposition.  There  was  no  settled  government  until  A.  D. 
284,  when  Diocletian  ascended  the  throne,  with  Maximian,  in 
286,  as  his  associate,  the  latter  ruling  over  the  West  and  the 
former  over  the  East.  In  292,  for  the  better  suppression  of  sedition, 
two  subordinate  emperors  were  called  to  assist  the  principal  rulers — 
Galerius,  to  aid  in  the  government  of  the  East,  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  in  the  West.  Diocletian  was  the  most  statesmanlike  spirit 
of  the  four,  and  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  dark  fanaticism  of  Galerius. 
Both  were  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity,  on  the  ground  of  its 
great  progress  as  a  competitor  of  the  State  religion.  No  doubt  Q^e- 
rius  disliked  its  rebuke  of  his  vices.  A  systematic  effort  was  made 
to  restore  the  old  faith,  which  was  considered  the  only  sure  support 
of  the  State.  The  court  was  united  in  this  view,  and  every  measure 
that  promised  the  ruin  of  Christianity  was  adopted  with  ardor  and 
carried  out  with  energy. 

Diocletian  inaugurated  a  general  persecution  in  303,  when  all  as- 
semblies of  Christians  were  forbidden  and  churches  were  dioclrian's 
ordered  to  be  torn  down.  Pour  different  edicts  were  ^^^  wjicra. 
issued,  each  excelling  the  preceding  in  intensity.  One  edict  or- 
dered the  burning  of  every  copy  of  the  Bible— the  first  instance  in 
history  when  the  Scriptures  were  made  an  object  of  attack.     It  also 

1  EoflebioB,  H.  £.,  Tii,  18.  Oomp.  Mason,  in  Smith  and  Wace, «.  v.  QaUiennB ; 
Qoenes,  in  Jahrb.  fur  Frot.  Theol.,  1877,  pp.  e06,  t 
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provided  that  all  churches,  which  in  the  good  times  after  QallienuB 
had  heen  rapidly  built,  should  be  demolished,  and  that  all  Christians 
should  be  deprived  of  civil  rights,  thus  opening  to  their  vision  the 
horrors  of  torture.  Another  edict  provided  for  the  imprisonment 
of  all  preachers,  while  the  last,  issued  by  Maximian  and  Galerius, 
required  all  Christians,  on  pain  of  death,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Diocletian  himself  was  heartily  opposed  to  extorting  the  death 
penalty.  He  and  Maximian  abdicated  (305),  and  their  subordinates, 
Oalerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  reigned  in  their  stead.  Now 
was  the  chance  of  the  fanatical  and  vicious  Galerius,  upheld  and 
even  surpassed  by  his  nephew,  Maximin  Daza,  whom  he  made 
GsBsar.  A  new  edict  was  issued  in  308,  and  a  reign  of  horrors  en- 
sued in  the  East.  It  was  in  these  fateful  years  that  the  real  terrors 
of  the  so-called  Diocletian  persecution  were  felt.  The  Christians 
suffered  everything  which  ruthless  tyrants  could  inflict.  On  his 
deathbed,  lashed  by  mortal  fears,  Galerius  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, April  30,  311,  thinking,  it  may  be,  to  buy  the  favor  of  the 
Christians^  God.  It  was  signed  also  by  Constantine  and  Licinius. 
After  an  adulatory  superscription  the  decree  reads  : 

'^  Among  the  other  things  which  we  have  ordained  for  the  public 
advantage  and  profit,  we  formerly  wished  to  restore  everything  to 
KoiCT  OF  TOL-  <5o^^ormity  with  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline 
iiuTioN  BT  of  the  Romans  and  to  provide  that  the  ChristianB  also, 
QALKRius.  ^^^  j^^^g  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  [that 
is,  of  their  old  Roman  forefathers],  should  return  to  a  good  dispo- 
sition. For  in  some  way  such  arrogance  had  seized  them,  and  such 
stupidity  had  overtaken  them,  that  they  did  not  follow  the  ancient 
institutions  which  possibly  their  own  ancestors  had  established  [the 
old  pagan  religion],  but  made  for  themselves  laws  according  to 
their  own  purpose,  as  each  one  desired,  and  observed  them,  and 
thus  assembled  as  separate  congregations  in  various  places.  When 
we  had  issued  this  decree  that  they  should  return  to  the  institu- 
tions established  by  the  ancients,  a  great  many  submitted  under 
danger,  but  a  great  many,  being  harassed,  endured  all  kinds  of 
death.  And  since  many  continue  in  the  same  folly,  and  we  per- 
ceive that  they  neither  offer  to  the  heavenly  gods  the  worship 
which  is  due,  nor  pay  regard  to  the  God  of  the  Christians 
[many  deterred  by  the  persecutions],  in  consideration  of  our 
philanthropy  and  our  invariable  custom,  by  which  we  are  wont  to 
extend  pardon  to  all,  we  have  determined  that  we  ought  most  cheer- 
fully to  extend  our  indulgence  in  this  matter  also ;  that  they  may 
again  be  Christians,  and  may  rebuild  the  conventicles  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  on  the  condition  that  nothing 
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be  done  by  them  contrary  to  discipline.  In  another  letter  we  shall 
indicate  to  the  magistrates  what  they  have  to  observe.  Wherefore^ 
on  aoconnt  of  this  indulgence  of  ours^  they  ought  to  supplicate  their 
Ood  for  our  safety  and  that  of  the  people  and  their  own,  that  the 
public  welfare  may  be  preserved  in  every  place^  and  that  they  may 
live  securely  in  their  several  homes.''  * 

The  demoniac  Malimin  Daza  still  continued  his  bloody  deeds ; 
but  he  too  was  soon  compelled  to  own  his  defeat  and  withdraw  his 
exterminating  edicts.'  Gonstantius  Ghlorus,  a  man  of  toleration 
broad  and  tolerant  mind^  the  father  of  GonstantinCj  tiub^cI^ 
ordered  an  immediate  cessation  of  all  repressive  meas-  bub. 
ures  throughout  his  lands.*  Gonstantine  (306-337)  was  the  first 
Roman  emperor  to  declare  full  and  final  toleration  to  the  Ghris*- 
tians.  This  Edict  of  Toleration,  issued  at  Milan  in  313,  declared 
Ghristianity  to  be  a  religio  licita,  and  of  equal  rights  and  privileges 
with  all  other  faiths.  His  edict  of  323  gave  it  still  higher  rank 
in  the  empire,  making  it  in  reality  the  religion  of  the  State.  We 
give  here  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  edict  of  311,  the  first  in  history 
to  grant  complete  religious  toleration  :  ^ 

'^  When  we,  Constantino  and  Licinius,  emperors,  had  an  inter* 
view  in  Milan,  and  conferred  together  with  respect  to  the  good  and 
security  of  the  commonweal,  it  seemed  to  us  that  amongst  those 
things  that  are  profitable  to  mankind  in  general  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  Divinity  merited  our  first  and  chief  attention,  and  that  it 
was  proper  that  the  Ghristians  and  all  others  should  have  liberty  to 

>  This  decree  is  fonnd  in  Latin  in  LaotantitiB,  De  Hort.  Pen.,  xxziv,  and  in 
Greek  in  EnBebina,  H.  E.,  viii,  17  ;  both  substantiaUy  the  same.  We  have  foU 
lowed  EnaebitiB  (McQiffert),  which  was  probably  the  form  in  which  the  proc- 
lamation was  circulated  in  the  East.  McQiffert^s  interpretation  of  tCiv  ywkuv 
ruv  iavTuv  rayv  alpeaiv^  parentum  suorum  sectam,  as  against  Mason  and  others,  is 
nndonbtedly  correct 

*  For  this  last  great  struggle  between  heathenism  and  Christianity,  see  Ense- 
bins,  H.  £.,  viii  and  iz,  passim ;  Lactantius,  De  Mort.  Pers.,  zxxiz-1 ;  Gibbon, 
chap,  ziii ;  Prenss,  EAiser  Diokletian  and  seine  Zeit,  Leipz.,  1869 ;  Vogel,  Ber 
Kaiser  Diokletian,  Gotha,  1857;  Mason,  The  Diocletian  Persecntion,  Gam- 
bridge,  1876 ;  Allard,  La  Persecntion  de  Diocletian  et  le  Triomphe  de  I'Eglise, 
Paris,  1890 — a  very  tlioroagh  study ;  Carr,  The  Chnroh  and  the  Boman  Empire 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1887,  chape,  ii,  iii). 

'  See  an  able  essay  by  Goerres  on  the  religions  policy  of  Gonstantius  I  in 
Zeitschrift  Theologie,  1887,  H.  I,  £. 

*  TUs  edict  is  extant  in  two  forms :  the  original  Latin  in  Lactantlus,  De 
Mart.  Pers.,  xlviii,  and  Greek  translation  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  x,  6.  We 
foUow  Lactantius  as  the  briefer  and  more  literal,  in  the  exceUent  transla- 
tion of  Fletcher,  in  the  Ante-Nioene  Libnoy  (N.  Y.,  Christian  Literature  Co., 
1886). 
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follow  that  mode  of  religion  which  to  each  of  them  appeared  beet ; 
BO  that  God,  who  is  seated  in  heaven,  might  be  benign  and  propi- 
tioofi  to  us,  and  to  everyone  under  our  government.  And  therefore 
we  judged  it  a  salutary  measure,  and  one  highly  consonant  to  right 
reason,  that  no  man  should  be  denied  leave  of  attaching  himself 
to  the  rites  of  the  Christians,  or  to  whatever  other  religion  his 
mind  directed  him,  and  thus  the  supreme  Divinity,  to  whose  wor- 
ship we  freely  devote  ourselves,  might  continue  to  vouchsafe  his 
favor  and  beneficence  to  us.  And  accordingly  we  give  you  to  know 
that  without  regard  to  any  conditions  in  our  former  orders  concern- 
ing the  Christians,  all  who  choose  that  religion  are  to  be  permitted, 
ooHWAMTiws  *^®®^y  *^<1  absolutely,  to  remain  in  it,  and  not  to  be  in 
EDICT  or  TOL-  any  way  disturbed  or  molested.  And  we  thought  fit  to 
■*^"^"'  be  thus  special  in  the  things  committed  to  your  charge, 
that  you  might  understand  that  the  indulgence  which  we  have  granted 
in  matters  of  religion  to  the  Christians  is  ample  and  unconditional, 
and  perceive  at  the  same  time  that  the  open  and  free  exercise  of 
their  respective  religions  is  granted  to  all  others  as  well  as  to  the 
Christians.  For  it  befits  the  well-ordered  state  and  the  tranquillity 
of  our  times  that  each  individual  be  allowed,  according  to  his  own 
choice,  to  worship  the  Divinity;  and  we  mean  not  to  derogate 
aught  from  the  honor  due  to  any  religion  or  its  votaries.  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  the  Christians,  we  formerly  gave  certain  orders  con- 
cerning the  places  appropriated  for  their  religious  assemblies ;  but 
now  we  will  that  all  persons  who  have  purchased  such  places,  either 
from  our  exchequer  or  from  anyone  else,  do  restore  them  to  the 
Christians,  without  money  demanded  or  price  claimed,  and  that 
this  be  performed  peremptorily  and  unambiguously ;  and  we  will 
also  that  they  who  have  obtained  any  right  to  such  places  by  form 
of  gift  do  forthwith  restore  them  to  the  Christians:  reserving 
always  to  such  persons,  who  have  either  purchased  for  a  price  or 
gratuitously  acquired  them,  to  make  application  to  the  judge  of  the 
district,  if  they  look  on  themselves  as  entitled  to  any  equivalent 
from  our  beneficence. 

''^All  those  places  are,  by  your  intervention,  to  be  immediately 
restored  to  the  Christians.  And  because  it  appears  that,  besides  the 
places  appropriated  to  religious  worship,  the  Christians  did  possess 
other  places,  which  belonged  not  to  individuals  but  to  their  society 
{corpari)  as  a  whole,'  that  is,  to  their  churches,  we  comprehend  all 
such  within  the  regulation  aforesaid,  and  we  will  that  you  cause 
them  all  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  churches,  and  that  with- 
put  hesitation  or  controversy ;  provided  always  that  the  persons 

'  A  reoognition  of  the  right  of  the  Chuoh,  as  a  oozpoTation,  to  hold  property. 
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making  reetitation  withoat  a  price  paid  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seek 
indemnification  from  our  bounty.  In  furthering  all  these  things 
for  the  behoof  of  the  Christians  you  are  to  use  your  utmost  dili- 
gence to  the  end  that  our  orders  be  speedily  obeyed^  and  our  gracious 
purpose  in  securing  the  public  tranquillity  promoted.  So  shall  that 
diyine  faTor  which  in  affairs  of  the  mightiest  importance  we  have 
already  experienced  continue  to  give  success  to  us,  and  in  our 
successes  make  the  commonweal  happy.  And  that  the  tenor  of  this 
our  gracions  ordinance  may  be  made  known  unto  all,  we  will  that 
yon  cause  it  by  your  authority  to  be  published  everywhere." 

This  edict,  says  Lactantius,  was  directed  to  the  '^  president  of 
the  province.'' 

The  policy  of  persecuting  Christianity  in  order  to  destroy  it  had 
now  undergone  a  trial  of  nearly  three  centuries,  and  vailurbof 
had  entirely  failed.  Often  declared  by  imperial  edict  persecution. 
as  hostile  to  the  State,  it  was  at  last  pronounced  a  necessity  to  the 
State,  and  paganism,  the  religion  of  the  pagus,  or  country  village, 
was  thrown  into  the  background.* 

*  On  the  perseontioDB  in  general,  and  the  relation  of  the  Ohnrch  to  the  Ro- 
man State,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  see  Neumann,  Der  romisohe 
Staat  tmd  die  allgemeine  Eirche  bis  anf  Diokletian,  Leipz.,  1890,  a  most 
valnable  investigation;  Flehwe,  Die  Christenverfolgnngen  der  ersten  dxei 
Jahrhnnderte,  BerL,  1889 ;  R^yille,  Die  Religion  zn  Rom  nnter  den  Severen, 
Leipz.,  1888 ;  AUaid,  Hist,  des  Pers^ntions  pendant  les  deux  premiers  SiMes 
d'apr^s  les  doonments  arch^ologiqnes,  Paris,  1885;  and  the  same  author's 
Les  Demiferes  Persecutions  du  troisi^me  Si^cle  (under  Decius,  G^allus,  and  Va- 
lerian), Paris,  1887;  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome:  the  Provinces,  2  toIs.,  N.  Y., 
1887 ;  Dnrny,  Hist,  des  Romains,  vol.  yii,  Paris,  1885 ;  Addis,  Christianity 
and  the  Roman  Empire,  Lond.,  1898,  chap.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  XjITERART  ATTACK. 

The  opposition  to  Chrifitianity  was  twofold.  Not  content  with 
inflicting  physical  penalties,  both  Jews  and  pagans  entered  the  field 
of  literature  with  the  common  purpose  of  preventing  the  new 
religion  from  securing  a  firm  place  in  the  domain  of  thought.  One 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Christianity  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
thinking  opponents,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  their  dread,  lest 
LiTKRATuu  ^^^^  ^^^  pheuomenou  from  the  Jewish  proyinces  might 
or  TBI  gain  a  recognition  as  an  important  intellectual  develop- 

cHRianAng.  meut^  Reluctant  as  their  opponents  were  to  admit  it, 
the  Christians  possessed  the  treasure  of  a  unique  and  yenerable 
literature.  The  first  century  did  not  close  without  the  fact  becom- 
ing apparent  to  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  mind  that  Christianity, 
far  from  being  a  wild  outgrowth  of  the  warm  oriental  imagination, 
had  such  ancient  records  as  formed  the  positive  groundwork  of  its 
entire  creed. 

It  was  clear  that  these  writings  were  at  total  variance  from  all 
the  ethnic  religions,  in  that  they  were  based  on  historical  events, 
and  not  on  legendary  traditions ;  that  they  dealt  with  fundamental 
moral  themes ;  that  they  diverged  radically  from  the  speculative 
methods  of  the  philosophic  schools  by  asserting  their  doctrines  with 
masterful  positiveness ;  that  the  people  professing  these  doctrines 
had  never  grown  weary  of  them  through  the  twenty  centuries  of 
HIGH  QUAUTT  ^^^^^  hlstory  ;  that  out  of  these  writings  there  had  been 
orTBisACRKD  ovolved  a  new  and  larger  faith,  with  all  the  strong  sup- 
scRiPTcaB.  p^pIj  Qf  heroiQ  characters  and  of  a  central  figure  who  as- 
serted his  own  divinity  and  whose  disciples  were  multiplying  in  all 
lands ;  and  that  the  older  writings,  going  farther  back  than  Homer, 
and  presenting  a  cosmogony  more  consistent  than  that  of  Hesiod, 
were  supplemented  by  new  treatises,  which  were  more  original  in 
conception,  clear  in  method,  and  aggressive  in  spirit  than  any  known 
to  the  pagan  literature.  The  men  who  saw  most  deeply  into  the 
times  became  convinced  that  something  more  was  necessary  than  an 
imperial  edict  against  an  illicit  faith  and  the  banishment  or  death 
of  its  adherents. 

The  two  methods  of  opposition  went  side  by  side.      During  the 
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time  that  the  proconsuls  declared  the  forfeiture  of  property  and  per- 
sonal violence  the  writers  attacked  the  documents  and  analyzed  the 
motives  of  the  Christians^  and  did  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  their 
moral  character.  The  people  were  fast  falling  away  from  attend- 
ance at  the  temple  service,  and  exhibited  a  growing  indifference 
toward  the  priesthood  and  that  now  disenchanted  my-  dkcunbov 
thology  which  underlay  their  hold  upon  the  popular  paoamisii. 
mind.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Soman  empire  such  was  the 
small  number  of  worshipers  in  some  of  the  older  and  greater  tem- 
ples that  the  alarm  reached  Rome  itself,  and  became  a  giound  of 
fear  to  the  makers,  not  less  than  to  the  administrators,  of  the  laws. 
In  addition  to  the  loss  to  the  number  of  pagan  worshipers  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Christians,  there  were  as  many,  in  all  probability,  who 
did  not  profess  Christianity  and  yet  were  influenced  into  indiffer- 
ence by  the  Christian  example,  and  held  aloof  from  all  interested 
observance  of  the  pagan  rites.  The  whole  social  atmosphere  was 
pervaded  by  a  chilliness  toward  the  old  faith,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple, apart  from  the  influence  of  Christianity,  had  begun  to  grow 
tired  of  paganism,  as  a  political  factor  it  was  regarded  as  a  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  State.  When  a  faith  loses  its  moral  power, 
and  is  only  upheld  by  the  poor  claim  that  the  country  needs  it  for 
its  own  perpetuity,  its  days  are  numbered. 

Such  was  now  the  hopeless  condition  of  paganism.  It  was  not 
defended,  by  its  warmest  friends,  on  moral  grounds.  Through  all 
their  attacks  upon  Christianity  we  read  but  one  plea  for  it— the 
empire  must  sustain  it  for  its  own  life.  With  great  force  the  apolo- 
gists retorted  :  Your  own  writers  have  revealed  its  hoUowness  as  a 
vital  and  pure  system,  and  how  can  that  be  good  for  the  State  which 
is  destitute  of  these  essential  internal  qualities  for  the  individual  ? 
We  here  find  a  critical  literature  which  greatly  aided  the  work  of  the 
apologetical  writers.  They  did  not  see  about  them  a  robust  and  ag- 
gressive paganism,  rearing  new  temples,  endowing  them  with  larger 
wealth,  and  sending  heralds  into  the  remote  provinces  the  question 
for  the  organization  of  new  pagan  societies.  The  ques-  J^qj^J^^^. 
tion  was  not  of  advance,  but  how  to  keep  the  existing  istence. 
possession.  The  apologists,  therefore,  had  the  large  advantage  of 
contending  with  a  religion  which  was  growing  more  decrepit  every 
year  in  the  very  face  and  by  the  admission  of  its  warmest  devotees. 

The  Jewish  writers  against  Christianity  were  few  in  number,  the 
downfall  of  their  nation  having  destroyed  all  disposition  to  encoun- 
ter BO  vigorous  an  antagonist.  No  work  or  name  of  a  writer  has 
been  preserved,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  notorious  book 
Toledoth  Jeschu,  which  Voltaire  baa  vainly  attempted  to  clothe 
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with  historical  importance  as  the  first  literary  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity/ not  even  the  title  of  a  Jewish  work  against  the  Christian 
faith  has  come  down  to  onr  times.  The  only  proof  we  haye  of 
Jewish  writings  against  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  such  refer- 
ences to  them  as  may  be  found  in  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Tiyphon, 
in  Tertullian's  work  Against  the  Jews^  in  occasional  allusions  in 
soTeral  of  Cyprian's  works,  and  in  the  repeated  declarations  of 
THB  HAiuRB  Origcu  that  he  had  himself  disputed  with  the  Jews." 
ovTHB  jiwiBH  The  Jewish  attack  was  confined  to  the  following  points : 
ATTACK.  i}^i  Jesus  did  not  fulfill  in  his  own  person  the  proph- 

ecies of  glory,  honor,  and  a  kingdom  which  his  disciples  claimed  to 
have  reference  to  him ;  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  the  Messiah ; 
that  the  Mosaic  law  is  still  in  force ;  and  that  the  resurrection  was 
a  myth,  for  the  disciples  stole  the  body  of  Jesus.  The  whole  Jewish 
opposition,  accordingly,  was  confined  to  an  attack  upon  the  divine 
character  of  Jesus  and  the  credulity  and  deception  of  his  disciples. 

There  were  enough  occasional  references  to  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  writers  to  indicate  the  antagonistic  spirit  which 
ROMAN  WRIT-  preTailcd  in  the  Roman  literature  of  the  first  two  cen- 
ER8  AGAINST  turics.  Tacltus  dismisses  the  whole  subject  by  saying 
cHRiOTiANrrT.  ^jjj^^  ^  certain  Christ  was  the  founder  of  the  new  sect, 
that  this  individual  had  been  crucified  by  Pontius  Pilate,  under 
the  goyemment  of  Tiberius,  that  Christianity  was  a  deadly  super- 
stition,' and  that  the  Christians  were  obnoxious  to  the  human 
race.*  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  says  that  the  soul  must  be 
ready  to  leave  the  body,  not,  as  with  the  Christians,  by  a  mere  ob- 
stinacy, but  by  a  well-considered  resolve.'  Juvenal  sneers  at  Jew- 
ish, and  by  implication  at  Christian,  adoration  of  the  heavens.' 
Arrian  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  master,  Epictetus,  a  protest  against 
the  assumption  of  the  Galileans,  that  they  have  no  fear  of  danger, 
or  even  of  death  itself,  and  that  God  has  created  aU  things  in  the 
world.  Epictetus  attributes  the  fearlessness  of  the  Christians  to 
madness  (jjuivia)  and  habit  {Mog).^ 

Lucian,  while  a  satirist  upon  all  religions,  was  especially  severe 
in  his  invective  against  Christianity.  In  three  works,  the  Death  of 
PeregrinuB,  Alexander  or  the  False  Prophet,  and  True  History,  he 
confined  himself  to  an  invidious  but  unmistakable  opposition  to 

>  (Envres,  1,  09,  p.  86.  This  Middle-age  f  orgexy,  which  every  Jew  now  treats 
with  contempt,  Voltaire  puts  into  the  first  centnry.  See  Pick,  HcClintook  and 
Strong,  X,  450. 

*  Contra  Celsom,  lib.  i.  *  Exitiabilis  saperstitio.  Ann. ,  xy,  44. 

*  Odii  in  genns  hnmanom.  Ann.,xT,  44.  *  Meditations,  xi,  8. 

*  Nil  praBter  nnbes  et  oobU  nmnen  adorant.  Sat.  14,  y,  M.       *  Disc.,  iv,  7. 
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both  the  doctrines  and  the  personages  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures.  Of  the  Christians,  he  says  that  they  worship  the  well- 
known  sophist  whom  they  craciiied  in  Palestine,  be-  luciak 
cause  he  introduced  new  mysteries;  that  these  poor  peo-  ^^^^  ■^'" 
pie  have  gotten  it  into  their  heads  that  their  souls  and  chbistians. 
bodies  are  immortal ;  and  that  their  first  lawgiver  has  brought  them 
to  liye  like  brothers  from  the  moment  they  throw  o£F  the  old  faith. 
Either  from  an  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  or 
hearsay  as  to  their  nature,  Lucian  became  acquainted  with  the  mirac- 
ulous element  of  the  Jewish  and  gospel  history,  and  parodied  the 
career  of  Jonah,  the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
John's  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem.^  In  his  Peregrinus  Pro- 
teus he  represents  the  Christians,  not  as  criminals  or  rcTolutionists, 
but  as  simply  blindly  belieying  enthusiasts,  ready  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  their  community — ^which  is  exactly  the  atti- 
tude, as  Hamack  well  says,'  taken  toward  them  by  the  indifferent 
in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century.*  The  attack  of  Lucian  failed 
of  general  impression.  It  was  too  yeiled  in  fiction,  and  too  indirect 
and  satirical,  to  be  of  great  force  in  the  general  pagan  onslaught. 

We  now  come  to  the  three  Neoplatonists,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Hierocles.  They  were  by  far  the  strongest  assailants  of  early  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  to  resist  their  works  was  the  chief  aim  of  all  the  leading 
Christian  apologists.  Very  little  was  known  of  the  personal  history 
of  Celsus,  even  by  his  contemporaries.  Origen,  who  refuted  him, 
could  say  but  little  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  an  Epicurean 
and  that  he  wrote  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  But 
Origen,  elsewhere  in  his  reply,  admits  that  Celsur  en- 
tertained Platonic  ideas,  such  as  a  chief  deity,  a  superin- 
tending proyidence,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  attack 
of  Celsus  was  directed  against  the  entire  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  assailed  the  Old  Testament,  the  character  of  Jesus, 
and  all  the  great  doctrines  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  declared  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver;  that  he  was  bom  in 
lowliness  and  need ;  that  he  announced  himself  as  God  ;  that  his 
mother  was  a  poor  woman;  that  she  had  improper  relations  with  a 
soldier,  one  Panthera ;  that  Jesus  lived  himself  as  a  slave  in  Egypt; 
that  he  sought  his  br^din  a  miserable  way;  that  he  gathered  disci- 
ples about  him  and  deceived  them;  that  all  fled  in  the  hour  of  dan- 

>  De  Vera  HistorU,  L.  i,  Tom.  ii,  p.  04,  £.,  ed.  Beiiz  ;  L.  il,  pp.  104, 107. 

*  In  Herzog  and  Flitt,  s.  v, 

*  See  CotteriU,  PeiegrinxiB  Frotens,  Edinb.,  1879.  Fronde,  io  whom  Lucian 
was  a  special  fayorite,  has  thoroughly  canyaseed  that  sparkling  writer's  attitude 
toward  paganism  and  Christianity.   See  Short  Studies,  iii,  210-240  ;  iy,  282-811, 
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ger ;  that  some  of  them  tamed  againBt  him ;  that  his  own  people 
put  him  to  death,  and  that  his  reBurrection  was  a  deception.' 

Porphyry,  of  Tyre,  was  bom  about  A.  D.  233,  and  in  his  early 
years  he  bore  the  Phoenician  name  of  Malchns.  He 
poEPHTRT.  ^Qj^i  ^  Greece,  where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  in 
his  thirtieth  year  went  to  Borne,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  Plotinus,  He  subsequently  removed  to  Sicily,  where  he 
wrote  against  Christianity.  His  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians 
dealt  largely  in  thaumaturgy,  and  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  pagan  world  presented  higher  magical 
characters  than  Jesus.  The  gospel  history  was  his  chief  object  of 
attack.  He  aimed  to  show  that  it  abounded  in  contradictions.* 
Hierocles  was  a  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  took  active  part  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution.  He  then  wrote  a  work.  Candid  Treatise 
Against  the  Christians,  designed  to  trace  a  parallel  between  the 
magician  ApoUonius,  of  Tyana,  and  Jesus,  and  with  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  former.  He,  like  Porphyry,  endeavored  to  prove  many 
contradictions  in  the  gospel  history.' 

But  no  definite  idea  of  the  fullness  and  bitterness  of  the  pagan  at- 
THE  sTsnii  7F  ^^^'^  ^^  ^  sccurod  by  an  examination  of  the  separate 
THiPAOAHAT-  tdsks  to  whlch  the  individual  writers  addressed  them- 
'^^^  selves.     Their  assault  was  upon  the  entire  Christian 

structure.  There  was  a  system  in  their  method  so  thorough  and 
far-reaching  that  the  Christians  of  the  time  grasped  at  once  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger,  and  lost  no  time  in  giving  equal  breadth 
to  the  work  of  defense. 

The  charges  against  Christianity  may  be  reduced  to  four  general 
divisions :  1.  Disloyalty  to  the  State  ;  2.  Philosophical  absurdity  ; 
3.  False  theology ;  4.  Immorality.     Persistent  opposition  to  the 

>  The  work  of  Celsiis  has  been  weU  restored  by  Eeim,  witii  critical  remarlcB  of 
great  yalne,  in  his  Celsns's  Wahres  Wort,  Zurich,  1878 ;  also  by  Anb^,  Hist, 
des  Pers.,  Paris,  1878.  Fronde  has  done  the  same  in  Short  Stndies,  ir,  287-281, 
preceded  and  foUowed  by  thonghts  of  his  own,  some  jnst  and  true,  o^ers  false 
and  misleading.  See  MoeUer,  of  Kiel,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt,  zi,  101,  ft.  The 
date  of  Celsns's  True  Word  is  177  or  178  (Eeim).  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platon- 
ists  of  Alexandria  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  188iB,  pp.  258-268),  has  a  fine  treatment 
of  Cekns,  whom  he  calls  a  representatiye  of  the  Beformed,  or  Unitarian, 
paganism. 

'  Porphyry  was  rightly  regarded  by  the  Christian  Withers  as  a  most  formi- 
dable antagonist  Unfortunately  his  book  against  the  Christians  is  lost,  ex- 
cept the  fragments  which  can  be  gathered  ^m  his  opponents.  See  Cheet- 
ham,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  «.  v. 

*  The  sabstanoe  of  Hierocles's  attack  can  be  obtained  from  Bosebios^s  reply 
to  him,  ed.  by  Gaisford,  Eoseb.  Pamph.  contra  Hieroolem  et  Maroellnm  libri 
(Oxf.,  1862),  and  Migne.  iy,  795,  ff. 
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ChristianB  was  based  on  their  alleged  hostility  to  the  State.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  Christians  were  disloyal  to  the  em-  lotaltt  of 
pire.  They  were  obedient  citizens,  avoiding  all  share  ^S,8™^„ 
in  conspiracies  against  the  existing  authorities  and  statb. 
paying  taxes  without  murmnring.  But,  so  great  was  the  contrast 
between  their  civil  life  and  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  they 
presented  all  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  social  organization. 
They  had  much  in  common.  Their  early  community  of  property 
was  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  general  interests  of  the  political  body. 
They  were  regarded  as  subjects  of  that  invisible  kingdom  of  which 
Jesus  had  spoken,  and  which  was  an  essential  element  in  their 
theology.  They  confessed  themselves  to  be  members  of  the 
Church,  which,  to  the  pagan  mind,  was  accepted  as  an  antagonistic 
force  to  the  empire.  While  they  paid  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
their  citizenship  extended  only  to  the  civil  ruler  ;  they  would  not 
accept  him  as  worthy  of  divine  honors  while  living,  and,  after  his 
death,  would  not  take  any  part  in  giving  him  a  place  in  the 
pantheon.  Their  disposition  was  pacific,  and,  instead  of  engaging 
in  warfare,  except  under  compulsion,  always  discouraged  warfare, 
and,  when  they  could,  refused  military  service.' 

Celsus  declared  that  so  soon  as  a  man  became  a  Christian  he 
adopted  a  faith  hostile  to   the  nation.     What,   the  cilsusontbb 
writers  asked,  was  the  Roman  empire  but  the  gift   of  th™chr».^' 
the  gods  ?    What  was  the  long  history  of  magnificent  tians. 
triumphs  but  the  reward  which  the  gods  had  granted  in  return  for 
observance  of  the  ancestral  worship  P    When  the  Christians  wor- 
shiped a  foreign  god  they  only  invoked  the  divine  wrath  and 
made  the  State  a  sufferer  by  their  irreverence  and  atheism.     Even 
Horace,  with  reference  to  a  decay  in  worship,  had  earlier  said  :  . 
**  Di  mnlta  neglect!  dedernnt 
HesperisB  mala  Inotnoead. 

Jam  bis  MonsBBeB  ei  Paoori  manoB 

Non  auepioatoB  oontadit  impetna 
Nostros ;  et  adjeoisee  pTSddam 
Torqnibns  ezignis  renidet." ' 

'  Watson,  The  Ante-Nioene  Apologies,  p.  86.  The  ChristianB  did  not  en. 
tizely  refose  militaxy  seryioe  (TertnUian,  Apol.,  zlii),  bnt  their  attitude  toward 
war  in  the  first  two  centories  was  almost  like  that  of  the  Qoakers.  See  Brace, 
Oesta  Chriflti,  chap.  yiii. 

'  Th'  offended  gods,  in  horrors  dire. 

On  sad  Italia  poured  their  ire ; 

The  Parthian  squadrons  twice  repeUed 

Our  inauspicious  powers,  and  queUed 

Our  boldest  efforts,  whUe  they  shone 

With  spoils,  from  conquered  Bomans  won.— Od.,  L.  iii,  yi,  7  ff. 
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Ab  the  long  proeperity  of  the  Boman  commonwealth  was  held  to 
be  due  to  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  that  religion  had  proven 
its  right  to  existence  by  its  achieyements,  the  Christian  religion 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  its  place,  for  it  was  only  a  new 
UABOHOF  fftith,  a  thing  of  a  few  days.'  A  fundamental  reason 
why  the  Christians  held  aloof  from  political  life  is  to 


nMn^  ^  found  in  the  close  relationship  between  the  civil  and 
pouTxcAL  religious  structure  of  the  Boman  life.  No  man  could 
"^  hold  office  without  at  the  same  time  engaging  in  the  na- 

tional religion  and  declaring  fidelity  to  its  priesthood  and  taking 
the  oaths,  or  sacramenta,  which  were  enjoined  by  the  religion.  The 
citizen,  to  bear  office,  must  declare  himself  a  pagan.  If  he  refused 
office  he  practically  renounced  paganism.*  Trajan  had  them 
in  mind  as  enemies  to  his  rule  when  he  issued  an  edict  against  all 
associations,  and  even  forbade  the  existence  of  a  fire  company  in 
Nicomedia.  To  the  charge  of  disloyalty  there  was  added  that  of 
the  uselessness  of  the  Christians  to  society.  They  bought  no 
images,  paid  nothing  but  the  State  tax  toward  sustaining  the  tem- 
ple service,  did  not  encourage  the  arts  which  throve  from  the 
manufacture  of  images  to  the  gods,  and  hence  were  declared  a 
burden  to  society.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  treated  as  aliens, 
whose  conduct  nierits  only  opposition.  TertuUian  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  pagans  a  single  sentence  against  the  Christians, 
which  sums  up  their  entire  opposition  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty 
and  uselessness,  ''  You  have  no  right  to  exist.''  * 

As  the  three  leading  writers  against  Christianity  claimed  to  be 
philosophers,  and  belonged  to  the  Neoplatonic  school,  it  was 
▲ixioATioN  natural  that  they  should  make  philosophy  an  im- 
wawmuhdI  port*^*  factor  in  their  attack.  The  Christian  writers 
ITT.  made  but  little  use  of  philosophy  in  their  argument, 

for  their  conception  of  Christianity  was  that  both  the  pagan  my- 
thology and  philosophy,  however  much  they  might  differ  at  times, 
were  essential  parts  of  that  one  whole  with  which  Christianity  had 
nothing  in  common.  Porphyry  conceded  that  there  were  points  of 
analogy  between  Christianity  and  the  pagan  religion,  but  claimed 
that  all  the  great  moral  ideas  in  the  faith  of  the  Christians  were 
borrowed  from  the  better  pagan  thinkers.  Christianity  was  declared 
by  him,  and  by  each  of  the  other  antagonists,  to  have  no  philo- 
sophical basis,  and  to  be  but  a  mere  outgrowth  of  superstition  and 
an  unskilled  imagination.     The  Christian  Scriptures  were  held  to 

'  NoyeUa  religio  et  ante  dies  iiata  prope  modmn  paaoo& 
'  T^achimer,  Qeschiohte  der  Apologetik,  p.  194. 
'  Non  licet  eaae  vos.  Apol.,  iy. 
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be  nntnie  because  of  their  unphiloBophical  accounting  for  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  relation  of  man  to  Deity.  The 
Book  of  Oenesis  was  held  by  Oelsus  to  be  a  poor  travesty  of  the 
story  of  Deucalion/  Christianity,  whether  examined  in  its  Old 
Testament  origin  or  in  its  New  Testament  deyelopment,  had  no 
element  of  philosophical  symmetry  and  calm  speculation,  and  must 
therefore  be  relegated  to  a  place  among  those  faiths  which  appear 
for  a  time  as  an  unaccountable  permission  of  the  gods  for  the  mis- 
guidance of  men.  The  place  of  faith  in  the  Christian  scheme  was 
really  only  a  recognition  of  an  imaginary  force,  whose  basis  was 
ignorance.  Of  the  Christians  Celsus  said :  ''  Their  universal  cry  is, 
'  Why  do  we  need  to  inquire  and  examine  ?    Only  believe.' ''  * 

The  attack  on  Christianity  dealt  largely  with  the  Scriptures. 
When  Celsus  wrote  the  New  Testament  canon  had  not  been  col- 
lected in  its  complete  state,  or  at  least  was  not  current ;  oharoi  of 
but  Porphjrry  and  Hierocles,  who  wrote  later,  had  the  talse  the- 
fuU  benefit  of  examining  the  whole  New  Testament.  owkj^- 
No  fundamental  Christian  doctrine  escaped  the  hostility  of  these 
writers.  Their  charges  were  on  this  wise  :  The  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, so  far  as  he  was  rightly  conceived,  has  long  been  known  to 
the  pagan  mind.  All  Christian  additions  to  that  conception  are 
false  notions.  The  images  to  the  gods  are  only  poor  reminders  of 
their  presence  and  majesty.*  The  offerings  only  show  the  proper 
human  reverence  toward  them.*  The  Christians  have  their  angels 
and  subordinate  spirits ;  so  have  the  pagans ;  the  Christians  have 
a  superintending  Deity  ;  so  have  the  pagans. 

Wherein,  then,  is  the  Christian  theology  better  than  the  pagan? 
Where  is  the  history  of  a  great  empire  to  which  the  Christians  can 
appeal  as  the  fruit  of  their  theology  ?    Look  at  the     the  charge 
absurd  stories   of  their  sacred  writings.     They  claim     ™^^^^ 
that  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  and  yet  they     thkolooy  is 
number  several  days  before  the  present  days  were  ere-     ^^^ 
ated.    They  speak  of  a  flood,  and  a  ridiculous  box,  in     pagan. 
which  all  things  sailed  and  were  saved.    Their  prophecies  are  not 
comparable  to  our  own  prophetic  writings.  Daniel  was  not  even  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  that  name,  but  by  a  later  deceiver.     The  Old  Testa- 
ment abounds  in  contradictions,  barbarisms,  and  solecism^    Your 
whole  doctrine  is  an  ''idiotic  speech."*    Your  gospel  history  be- 
gins with  legends  about  Jesus.     If  you  had  a  Qod,  then  what  was 
the  use  of  Jesus  being  taken  to  Egypt  ?    Could  he  not  have  been 

*  Qrigen,  Contra  Celsnm,  L.  iv.  '  Origen,  Contra  Celsmn,  L.  L 
'  Origen,  Contra  Celsoniy  L.  vii.               *  AmobiiiB,  L.  vii,  c.  18. 

*  X&yo(  idtuTtKSc^  Origen,  Contra  Celsom,  L.  vi 
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protected  at  home  ?  Jesitfl  grew  np  with  the  idea  of  impoetare. 
He  devoted  himself  to  witchcraft  and  deceived  the  multitude. 
Eyen  his  own  conntrymen  banished  him,  when  he  collected  a  band 
of  ninety  men  and  lived  by  highway  robbery.'  Why  did  Jesns 
weep,  and  cry,  ''  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me  ?  '^  If  you  want  to  find  a  good  character,  why  did  you  not  take 
one  of  ours,  such  as  Hercules,  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus.'  Your 
apostles  were  both  deceived  and  deceivers.  ''  You  give  us  nothing 
but  stories, '^  says  the  Jew  in  Celsus.  ''  Your  apostles  were  divided 
in  opinion,  as  one  can  see  in  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter 
in  Antioch.  Tour  whole  New  Testament,  like  your  Old,  is  only  a 
tissue  of  contradictions,  which  must  disappear  beneath  the  blaze  of 
the  world^s  more  advanced  intelligence.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  pagan  grounds 
of  objection  to  Christianity.  Even  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan, 
THiGHABot  giTes  only  faint  encouragement  to  this  charge.  But 
oriMMOBAi^  the  three  champions  of  paganism  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  Christians  with  an  immoral  life.  When 
they  came  to  prove  it,  however,  they  failed  completely.  Cascelius 
attempts  to  show  that  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Christians  were 
scenes  of  revelry  and  infamy,  while  their  public  life  had  the  show 
of  decorum ;  that  they  were  a  secretive  and  darksome  people,  silent 
in  public  and  garrulous  in  the  comers.*  The  most  nialicious  slan- 
ders were  circulated  as  to  their  proceedings  in  secret.  It  was 
claimed  that  they  ate  their  victims — a  desperate  and  vile  abuse, 
most  likely,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  urged 
that  they  engaged  in  a  species  of  personal  communism — ^no  doubt  a 
slander  derived  from  the  peaceful  life  of  the  Christians  in  their 
homes  and  their  fraternal  spirit  in  their  religious  meetings. 

How  such  false  reports  could  be  circulated  is,  to  this  day,  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  this  remarkable  period.  Some  suppose  that  they 
had  their  origin,  in  large  measure,  from  the  intense  hostility  of  the 
Jews,  who  gave  the  pagan  writers  the  benefit  of  their  reports. 
Others  hold  that  apostates  from  Christianity  did  commit  these  very 

1  Laotantius,  Ixutit.  diy.,  L.  y,  o.  8,  p.  680,  ed.  Waloh. 

'  Origen,  Contra  Celaam,  L.  vii  To  the  honor  of  Porphyry  it  must  be  said 
that  he  di^not  share  with  his  aasooiatea,  Celaoa  and  Hieroclea,  in  tl^eir  aapenionfl 
on  the  character  of  Jesiu,  but  attribated  to  him  a  pure  life,  which  waa  re- 
warded by  immortality.    Comp.  Angoatine,  De  Ciyitate  Dei,  L.  six,  c.  28,  §  2. 

'  Cor  etenim  oocnltare  et  abaoondere,  qnidqnid  iUnd  est,  quod  cohmt,  mag- 
nopere  nitnntnr,  qnnm  honesta  semper  publico  gandeant,  scelera  seoreta  aint  ff 
nnnqoam  palam  loqni,  nnnqoam  libere  congregari  aoatinent,  niei  iUud,  qnod 
oolnnt  et  interprimnnt,  ant  pnniendnm  eat  ant  pudendum.  Minuoiua  Felix, 
0. 10. — Latebroa»  et  lacifagax  natio,  in  publico  muta  et  in  aDguUfl  gamla. 
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offenBes,  and  then  declared  that  they  were  Ohrifitian  practices^  and 
80  misled  the  pagan  writers.' 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  either  theory,  but  that 
the  pagan  writers,  knowing  well  the  nameless  license  practiced  in 
their  own  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  even  within  the  ^.«„,„^. 

•^  '  THK  CHARGE 

temple  inclosores  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivities  of  immoral- 
of   Venus    and    other    deities,   attributed    the    same  ^ubiof™ 
deeds  to  the  Christians,  knowing  that  what  was  not  pagan  rzadi 
visible    could  not  be  readily  denied.      It  might  be  u^/^y* 
supposed    that    the    pagan  writers,  in  charging  the  assertion. 
Christians  with  inunorality,  were    making  such  an  absurd  issue 
as    could  be    readily     refuted.      This    must     be    remembered, 
however :  they  wrote  for  pagans,  people  who  were  glad  to  believe 
the  most  malicious  assertions.     They  pandered  to  the  popular 
prejudice  and  told  their  readers  what  the  latter  were  glad  to  be- 
lieve.    Such  an  argument,  however,  could  only  avail  for  a  short 
time.     The  life  of  the  Christians  was  soon  before  the  world,  and 
beneath  its  broad  and  beautiful  blaze  all  slanders  must  soon  disap- 
pear.    It  was  part  of  the  penalty  which  Christians  had  to  pay  for 
an  approving  conscience  and  a  successful  religion. 

Such  was  the  method  of  argument  against  Christianity  on  the 
ground  of  its  scriptural  theology.  The  people  for  the  pagan  at- 
whom  the  pagans  wrote  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  ]^^^™52b 
Scriptures,  and  hence  were  compelled  to  accept  what  cwriotiahs. 
was  written  as  a  true  account  of  their  faith.  The  arguments  had  no 
effect  on  the  Christians  themselves,  who  had  at  hand  their  own  in- 
spired refutation  of  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them 
were  alienated  from  their  faith  by  any  or  all  the  pagan  misrepre- 
sentations. Little  was.  hoped  by  even  the  writers  themselves  in 
the  way  of  convincing  the  Christians.  The  most  they  expected 
was  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians.  Happily, 
in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed. 

1  TaBohirner  aUowB  thooe  sappositionB^  See  Gesohiohte  der  Apologetik,  p.  217. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CHRISTIAN   AFOLOaiSTS. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  welcome  task  of  considering  the 
method  and  spirit  with  which  Christian  writers  met 

TWOGLABSn 

the  pagan  assault.     There  were  two  classes  of  apolo-     ofapolo- 
gists^  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  so  named  according  to     ^^"^ 
the  territory  in  which  they  lived  and  the  language  in  which  ihey 
wrote. 

The  following  are  the  Greek  apologists  :  Aristo,  Quadratus,  Aris- 
tides  Justin,  Melito,  Miltiades,  Claudius  Apollinaris,  orbkapolo- 
Apollonius,  Bardesanes,  Irenseus,  Athenagoras,  Theoph-  ^^^^ 
ilns,  of  Antioch,  Tatian,  Hermias,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hip- 
polytus,  and  Origen.  The  Latin  apologists  were :  Tertullian,  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  Cyprian,  and  Amobius.  The  two  classes  differed  in 
many  important  respects.  The  Greek  writers  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  second  century,  and  in  their  writings  exhibit  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  them  in  their  work  of  defense.  Some  of  them  had  been 
taught  in  the  schools  of  pagan  learning,  and  adopted  Christianity 
only  in  mature  years. 

The  Latin  apologists,  not  one  of  whom  lived  in  Some,  belonged 
to  the  third  century,  and  had  been  educated  as  rheto-  the  latik 
licians.  They  made  a  more  careful  use  of  style  in  both  -^ow^mw* 
the  framework  and  development  of  their  writings.  Lactantius  rep- 
resents his  Latin  associates  not  less  than  himself  when  he  says 
that  he  bad  cultivated  eloquence  with  great  diligence  because  of  its 
utility  in  defending  true  religion.' 

The  Greek  apologists  endeavored  to  prove,  against  their  antago- 
nists, that  Christianity  was  the  culmination  of  all  the    pjwwnsxfx 
great  religious  movements  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was    bbtwhottm 
a  satisfaction  of  the  great  aspiration  of  humanity  for    thi  latin 
the  truth  and  the  life.     The  Latins,  on  the  other  hand,    ^wloomtb. 
presented  Christianity  in  its  independent  claims,  as  having  no  par- 
allels in  the  ethnic  faiths,  and  fulfilling  in  itself  all  that  was  unsat- 
isfactory in  other  religions.'    The   Greek  apologists  were  more 
purely  defensive,  because  of  the  novelty  and  force  of  the  attack. 

1  DiT.  Instit.,  I.  i.  <  Comp.  Westoott,  Canon,  p.  66. 
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The  LatinB,  coming  laier^  and  viewing  the  assault  more  in  the  per- 
spectiTe,  were  more  composed  in  their  method,  and  often  carried 
the  war  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  apologies  hegan 
purely  on  the  defensive,  hut  closed  with  a  triumphant  assault  upon 
the  whole  pagan  position.' 

The  work  at  which  all  the  apologists  wrought  seemed  to  them 
nBBRTUL  0^7  fragmentary,  but  as  we  look  hack  upon  it  we 
vHiTT  or  THB   geo  a  siuguhuT  unity  in  their  labor.     As  the  Cologne 


TmELAroT  Cathedral  has  been  long  in  building,  one  generation 
▲pouraiBiB.  ^f  architects  and  artisans  succeeding  another  during 
the  six  centuries  of  toil  and  incompleteness,  until  at  last  we  see 
the  complete  Gothic  structure,  in  its  breadth  of  plan,  massiveness 
of  walls,  delicacy  of  finish,  and  perfect  unity,  6*om  the  founda- 
tion to  the  highest  spires,  so  do  we  observe  in  the  building  of  the 
first  apologetic  structure  of  Christianity  a  scope  in  design  and 
unity  of  execution  which,  despite  the  variety  of  laborers,  consti- 
tute it  still  one  of  the  strongest,  as  it  is  almost  the  first,  of  the  theo- 
logical structures  of  the  Christian  ages.  Those  writers  wrought 
for  all  times,  and  in  every  later  period  of  attack  on  Christianity 
the  mind  of  the  Church  has  turned  reverently  toward  its  first  apol- 
ogies for  encouragement  in  disturbed  theological  periods  and  for 
weapons  of  defense  against  the  enemies  of  the  word  and  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Many  of  the  works  of  these  first  defenders  of  the  faith  have  dis- 
appeared. In  some  instances  we  have  only  the  titles ;  in  others 
mere  fragments,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  writers ; 
while  in  still  others  there  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
oBLinoM  o»  ^®^  names  of  the  authors,  with  their  writings,  have 
TBx  PAOAir  disappeared  from  all  human  records.  But  no  such  ob- 
ATTAOM.  livion  has  befallen  the  apologists  as  has  overtaken  their 
opponents.  Only  a  small  share  of  the  attacks  of  the  latter  have 
survived,  and  this  only  in  such  fragmentary  form  as  has  been  in- 
corporated by  the  apologists  in  their  writings  for  the  purpose  of 
refutation.  To  the  stupendous  Christian  literature  of  the  apolo- 
gist, therefore,  the  first  assailants  of  Christianity  are  chiefiy  in- 
debted for  their  rescue  from  total  oblivion. 

We  shall  content  ourselves,  so  far  as  the  personal  life  of  the  apol- 
ogists is  concerned,  with  the  main  facts  of  their  history  and  with 
their  principal  contributions  to  apologetical  literature. 

I  Bitter,  Geeohiclite  d.  ohrist.  FhiloBophie,  I,  p.  290.  Cratt;weU  giyes  an  ex- 
oeUent  anAljsifl  of  the  different  olaaeee  of  apologists  in  his  litereiy  Hist  of 
Xerly  Christianity,  Lond.,  1898,  vol.  i,  pp.  277-287 ;  an  admirable  work,  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  historical  theology. 
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The  Greek  writers  come  first  into  view.  Aristo,  born  in  Pella, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  was  originally  a  Jew.  His  Dialogue  Between 
Papiskos  and  Jason  was  an  attempt  to  prove  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  exact  fulfillment  of  prophecy  the  tmth  of  Christianity 
and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesns.^  Quadratns,  Bishop  of  austo  akd 
Athens  at  the  time  when  Hadrian  spent  a  winter  in  that  q^adratus. 
city>  A.  D.  131,  addressed  an  apology  to  that  emperor  to  cease  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  According  to  Jerome  his  work  had 
great  influence  in  securing  milder  measures.* 

AristideB  was  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  and,  on  accepting  Chris- 
tianiiy,  became  a  defender  of  it.  He  retained  his  philosophical 
method  of  argumentation,  and  endeayored  to  show  the  resemblance 
of  Christianity  to  all  of  worth  in  paganism.  The  discoTery  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  lit-  apology  or 
erary  events  in  recent  times.  Several  valuable  menu-  abistidis. 
ments  of  early  Christian  literature  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  researches  of  Armenian  monks  among  their  ancient  manuscript 
and  versions.  These  include  an  Armenian  version  of  Tatian  and 
the  Apologies  and  Acts.*  In  1878  the  Mechitarist  monks  of 
the  Armenian  convent  of  San  Lazaro,  at  Venice,  published  an  Ar- 
menian translation  of  the  long  lost  Apology  of  Aristides.  Scholars 
were  doubtful,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  and  waited 
further  confirmations.  These  were  furnished  unexpectedly  by  the 
discovery,  in  1889,  by  the  masterful  J.  Bendel  Harris,  in  the  convent 
of  Saint  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  containing 
a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Apology.  This  was  in 
sufficient  accord  with  the  Armenian  fragment  to  vindicate  the  sub- 
stantial genuineness  of  the  latter.  Still  stranger  than  all,  when 
Harris  showed  the  proofs  of  his  Syriac  manuscript  to  J.  Armi- 
tage  Bobinson,  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  the 
latter  scholar  at  once  discovered  a  remarkable  similarity  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  History  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (Joasaph),  attributed 
by  some  to  Saint  John  of  Damascus,  and  published  in  Migne's  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  that  father.  The  writer  or  editor  of  this 
romance  had  transferred  bodily  into  his  History  the  Apology  of 
Aristides,  as  a  defense  of  Christianity,  delivered  by  Barlaam  before 

I  Celsiu  had  a  ooniemptaoas  opinion  of  this  Dialogae.  He  says  that  it  is 
"worthy  not  lo  much  of  laughter  aa  of  pity  and  indignation "  (Origen,  Contra 
Cela.,  iy,  6S).  It  was  tnuoalated  into  Latin  by  anothw  Celgna,  whose  Preface  ia 
atUl  extant.  See  Baaebina,  H.  E.,  iv,  6 ;  Bonth,  Bel.  Sao.,  i,  96 ;  Jerome,  Com. 
QaL,  n,  iii,  18 ;  Jerome,  Qaest.  Heb.  in  Gen.,  n,  p.  607 ;  Cmttwell,  I  c,  I,  d05. 

*  See  Eoaebina,  H.  E.,  iy,  8 ;  Jerome,  De  Yir.  lUastr.,  19,  Ep.  70. 

*  Tranalaied  l^  F.  0.  Conybeare.    See  above,  p.  17d. 
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the  Indian  monarch  Abenner  and  his  Bon  JoasaiA.  We  ha^e,  then, 
this  old  Apology  in  three  forms,  the  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Greek, 
with  Tarioos  yenions  of  this  last,  so  that  the  work  of  criticism  in 
restoring  the  real  text  is  not  difficult. 

Of  this  Apology  Harris  well  says :  ''  The  language  and  thought 
of  the  writer  are  simple  and  straightforward ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  a 
sABBisovTBB  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  philosophcr,  a  child  well  trained  in  creed 
ATOLooTor  and  well  practiced  in  ethics,  rather  than  either  a  dog- 
▲Rimnon.  matist  defending  a  new  system  or  an  iconoclast  destroy- 
ing an  old  one;  but  this  simplicity  of  treatment,  so  far  from  being 
a  weakness,  adds  often  greatly  to  the  natural  impressiyenees  of  the 
subject,  and  giyes  the  work  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  best  Christian 
writings  of  his  age/' ' 

The  date  is  125  (Eusebius)  or  138  (Harris).  This  is  the  most  in- 
teresting discoyery  in  Christian  literature  made  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelye  Apostles.* 

Justin,  of  Flayia  Neapolis,  near  Shechem,  the  capital  of  Samaria, 
went  from  one  school  of  philosophy  to  another  in  a  yain  search  for 
the  truth.  Meeting  at  last  with  an  aged  Christian  he  embraced 
Christianity,  and  remained  an  ardent  defender  of  its  doctrines  until 
jvna  mabp  his  martyrdom  in  Rome  about  A.  D.  165.  He' wrote 
*^^  two  fornud  apologies  against  paganism,  one  about  A.  D. 

147,  and  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius ;  the  other  about  A.  D.  148- 
159,  and  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  His 
object  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  were  not  responsible  for  the 
public  calamities ;  that  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  State ;  that  the 
pagan  philosophy  and  mythology  abound  in  falsehood,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  only  source  of  truth.  His  Tiypho  was  a  discus- 
sion, modeled  after  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  designed  to  proye  the 
truth  of  Christianity  against  Judaism. 

The  works  of  Justin  Martyr  are  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  second  century,  and  go  a  large  way  toward  filling  the  yoid 
between  the  apostolic  fathers  and  the  great  work  on  Heresies,  by 
Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century.' 

1  Craitwell,  (.  c. ,  ii,  288-202 ;  Mn.  Helen  B.  Harm,  The  Apology  of  Aristidee : 
its  Doctrine  and  Ethics,  with  translations  by  J.  Bendel  Harris,  Lond.,  1881 ; 
edited  by  J.  R.  Harris,  from  Syriac,  with  Qreek  text,  translations,  notes,  and 
appendix,  Cambridge,  1892 ;  Presb.  and  Bef .  Bev.,  ii,  687 ;  ill,  578. 

•  Isaac  H.  HaU,  in  Presb.  and  Bef.  Ber.,  1801,  p.  688. 

*  The  best  book  on  Justin  Martyr  is  Pnrres,  The  Testimony  of  Jnstin  Martyr 
to  Early  Christianity,  N.  Y.,  1888 ;  a  noble  monument  to  American  patristio 
stady.  See  also  Semisch,  Jnstin  der  Martyrer,  BreeUn,  184(M2,  2  toIs  ;  En- 
gelhardt,  Das  Christenthom  Jnstins  des  Mart.,  Erlangen,  1878 ;  the  same  in 
Heizog  and  Plitt :  the  elaborate  article  by  Holland,  in  Smith  and  Waoe  (27  pp.) ; 
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Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  second  century,  wrote  two  apol- 
ogies, addressed  to  Antoninus  Verus,  Marcus,  and  Commodus.  He 
employed  an  analytical  method,  and  was  called  by  Ter-  iolito  ahd 
tullian  the  "  Sophist  of  the  Church/' '  Claudius  Apol-  -^oixiKiwa 
linaris.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  about  A.  D.  170,  addressed 
an  apology  to  Antoninus  Yerus,  and  wrote  five  books  against  the 
Greeks,  two  against  the  Jews,  and  two  on  The  Truth.* 

ApoUonius,  though  a  Soman,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  senator,  takes  rank  as  a  Greek  apologist,  because  his  apologetic 
work  was  translated  early  by  Eusebius,  and  the  author  was  classi- 
fied by  that  historian  among  the  Greek  martyrs. 

The  defense  of  Apollonius  was  published  by  Eusebius,  in  his  last 
collection  of  martyrdoms.  Fortunately,  a  translation 
was  made  in  the  ancient  Armenian  Church,  and  this 
was  recovered  and  given  to  the  world  in  1874,  by  the  learned  Arme- 
nian monks  of  San  Lazaro,  in  Venice,  and  was  first  published  in 
a  European  tongue  by  Conybeare,  in  1894.  This  work  is  a  fresh 
and  living  memorial  of  Christian  testimony  and  heroism,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The  creed 
of  Apollonius  is  simple.  What  chiefly  impresses  him  is  the  moral 
grandeur  of  Christianity.' 

Bardesanes  wrote  an  apology  and  addressed  it  to  the  Greeks. 
Athenagoras,  a  native  of  Athens,  was  a  philosopher,  babokbanb, 
and,  on  accepting  Christianity,  applied  his  philosoph-  1]S*tmophi^ 
ical  method  in  its  defense.     His  principal  contribution  lub. 

HaniAck,  Dogmengeechicliie,  i,  872-422;  Crattwell,  ii,  817-887;  and  the 
prolegomena  to  Otto's  edition  of  his  works,  and  to  Hamack  and  Oebhardt'a 
Texte  and  Untenmchnngen.  Kriiger  has  given  the  text  of  the  apologies  in 
handy  form  for  stndents,  Die  Apologien  Jnstin  des  Mart.,  Freibnrg,  1881,  and 
OildersleeTe  has  done  the  same,  with  valuable  notes,  in  the  Douglass  Series  of 
Ancient  Christian  Writers,  N.  Y.,  1877.  On  his  use  of  the  Gospels,  see  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  in  Modem  Bev.,  1882,  pp.  659,  716 ;  and  Harman,  in  Metlh  Ber., 
1895,  p.  81. 

>See  Ensebins,  H.  E.,  iv,  26,  with  notes  of  McQiffert;  Hamack,  Texte  u. 
Untersnohnngen  znr  Qesohichte  der  altchrist.  lit.,  Leipz.,  1882,  Bnd.  i,  pp. 
240-27a 

>  Eosebins,  I,  c,  iv,  27. 

*  Eosebins,  H.  E.,  v,  21 ;  Jerome,  De  Yir.  Illnstr.,  xlii.  The  Armenian  Publi- 
cation of  1874  was  not  noticed  by  any  European  scholar  until  Conybeare 
printed  a  rendering  into  English  in  the  Guardian  (Lond.,  June  18, 181^).  A 
copy  of  this  important  translation  was  sent  to  Hamack,  who  at  once  saw  the 
transcendent  interest  of  this  primitive  fragment,  and  contributed  a  learned 
monograph  upon  it  to  the  Boyal  Prussian  Academy.  The  Acts  of  Apollonius 
form  the  real  basis  of  Conybeare*s  invaluable  collection.  The  Apology  and 
Acts  of  Apollonius  and  Other  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity,  Lond.,  1894, 
which  he  has  made  from  the  Armenian. 
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to  apologetical  theology  was  his  Embofisy  of  the  ChrifitiaDs  (A.  D. 
176-178).*  Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  was  an  educated  pagan.  He 
became  a  Christian  through  the  study  of  the  Scriptures^  and  wrote 
apologetical  works  (A.  D.  180),  with  special  reference  to  the  errors 
preyailing  in  the  Church  in  his  times.* 

Tatian  was  a  natiye  of  Assyna.  He  was  at  first  a  pagan  philos- 
opher, but  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  prophe- 
cies, and  removed  to  Rome.  In  his  Address  to  the  Greeks,  written 
TATLui  AMD  hctoTe  166,  he  proved  that  Greek  science  was  only  the 
HxaMus.  growth  of  the  more  barbarous  nations,  and  that  the 
truths  and  exemplars  of  the  Bible  are  superior  to  all  produced  by 
paganism  in  its  best  days.  It  was  a  powerful  attack,  and  made  a 
sensation  in  Rome.  He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  died 
about  A.  D.  176.'  Hermias  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century.  In  his  Ridicule  of  Outside  Philosophers  he  showed  the 
cluciht  hip-  coi^tradictions  of  pagan  thinkers.*  Clement  of  Alex- 
poLTTUB,  AMD  audHa,  bom  probably  in  Athens,  wrote  three  important 
oBiom.  works,  the  Ftotreptikoe,  or  Hortatory  Address  of  the 

Greeks,  the  Pedagogue,  and  the  Stromata,  in  all  of  which  he  ex- 
posed the  emptiness  of  paganism.*  Hippolytus's  great  work.  Ref- 
utation of  All  Heresies,  written  after  222,  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
apologetic,  as  it  is  a  powerful  analysis,  from  a  hostile  standpoint, 
of  all  the  heathen  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1842,  in  the  convent  at  Mount  Athos,  by  Minoides  Minas, 
who  was  sent  out  by  M.  Abel  Villemain,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion under  Louis  Philippe,  to  search  for  lost  manuscripts.  It  was 
carried  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  1851,  by  a  learned 
Frenchman,  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  who,  however,  erroneously  as- 
cribed it  to  Origen,  misled  by  the  survival  of  the  first  book  among 
the  genuine  works  of  Origen.* 

Origen  was  bom  A.  D.  185,  in  an  unknown  place  in  Egypt,  and 

>  Best  ed.  by  SohwaitE,  Leips.,  1891.  Oomp.  Presb.  and  Baf.  Bev.,  iii,  M4 ; 
Hefele,  Beitrikge  znr  Kirchengeschichte,  1884,  i,  60-81. 

<  Best  ed.  by  Otto,  Jena,  1861.  Oomp.  Crattwell,  I.  e.,  11,  818,  f.  Sehaff, 
rev.  ed.,  ii,  782,  f. 

*  Best  ed.  by  Bohwarts,  Leips.,  1888.  Heft  ii  oontaiiui  the  oommentazy. 
See  MoGiilert,  in  the  Preeb.  Bev.,  x  (1880),  142 ;  Schaff,  U,  72(^790. 

«  TzBohimer  endeavon  to  show  that  thia  ia  only  a  part  of  a  larger  work. 
Oomp.  Qeaohiohte  der  Apologetik,  pp.  dfiO,  d80.  Beet  ed.  by  Otto,  Jena,  1872. 
Singularly  enough  no  translation  of  this  witty,  though  anperfloikl,  oarioatnxe 
of  paganism  appears  in  the  Antenioene  Library.  It  was,  howerer,  tranalated 
by  J.  A.  Qilee,  Lond.,  1867. 

*  Beet  ed.  by  Dindorf,  Oxf.,  1869,  4  toIb. 

*  Best  ed. ,  Dtmoker  and  Sohneidewin,  Qottlngen,  18S9,  or  Cmioe,  Firis,  1890. 
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was  first  instrncted  by  his  father^  Leonides^  and  afterward  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  and  Ammonias.  In  his  eight  books,  written 
abont  A.  D.  250  against  Gelsns,  he  examined  paganism  with  the 
greatest  care  and  minuteness,  and  exposed  its  weakness  and  failure.' 

Tertullian  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  apologists.  He  was 
bom  in  Carthage,  had  a  careful  Christian  training,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  Christian  defense  with  a  zeal  which 
was  neyer  interrupted  until  death.  His  Apology 
Against  the  Pagans,  which  was  written  about  A.  D.  197,  is  the 
most  brilliant  achieyement  of  defensiye  writing  in  the  early  Church. 
In  unity  and  skill  it  is  a  masterpiece.  He  shows  both  the  futility 
and  injustice  of  persecution,  and  proyes  the  error  of  the  charge  of 
atheism  made  against  the  Christians.  In  his  Proof  of  the  Soul 
and  Against  the  Heathen  Mythology  he  proyes  the  unity  of  God. 
About  A.  D.  211  he  wrote  his  book  to  Scapula,  who  was  a  proconsul 
in  Africa,  and  was  yery  cruel  toward  the  Christians.  His  book 
against  the  Jews  was  a  reply  to  Jewish  arguments,  and  his  book  on 
the  Resurrection  was  a  triumphant  yindication  of  the  immortality  of 
man.*  Minucius  Felix,  a  natiye  of  Africa,  wrote  a  work,  Octayius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan.  He  is 
the  first  Latin  apologist,  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  elegance, 
modeling  his  work  on  Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum,  and  sometimes 
turns  a  point  with  the  precision  of  Tacitus.  His  Octayius  was 
written  between  177  and  180,  probably  at  the  latter  date.' 

Cyprian,  bom  in  Carthage  about  A.  D.  200,  became  a  Christian 
about  A.  D.  244  ;  was  bishop  of  Carthage  A.  D.  248,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  A.  D.  258.     His  principal  apologetic  works 
were  :  Book  to  Donatus,  The  Grace  of  God,  Vanity  of 
Idols,  Testimony  Against  the  Jews,  and  Book  to  Demetrianus.    In 
these  works  Cyprian  was  indebted  to  the  more  powerful  genius  of 

I  Best  ed.  bj  Eoetscliaa,  Leipz.,  1889.  See  Presb.  and  Bef.  Bev.,  ii,  151.  On 
the  controyeny  with  CelsoB,  see  Sohaff,  ii,  89-98,  795 ;  Holler,  in  Hezsog  and 
Flitt,  a,  V.  Origen ;  John  Patrick,  The  Apology  of  Origen  in  Beplj  to  Celsos, 
Edinb.,  1892,  a  cazefol  and  scholarlj  historioal  stndy  (y.  Critical  Beyiew,  11, 
821) ;  CrattweU,  {.  c,  ii,  pp.  498-502.     See  below,  pp.  808-80a 

'Best  ed.,  Bei£PeTBcheid  and  Wiaowa,  Vienna,  1820,  ff.  Comp.  Noeldeoken, 
Tertullian  daigeetellt,  Qotha,  1890 ;  the  same  anthor  in  Zeiteohrift  fur  wissen- 
•ohaft.  Theologie,  1886,  H.  U ;  and  in  Hist.  Zeitsohrift,  1886,  H.  5 ;  W.  yon 
Hartel,  TertoUian,  Vienna,  1890.  Hanrioe  giyee  a  fine  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, books,  and  inflnence  in  Ids  EcdesisBtioal  History  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries,  pp.  278-288. 

*  Best  ed.,  Dombart,  Erlangen,  1882.  See  also  Halm's  ed.,  Vienna,  1867; 
Chambers,  in  Presb.  Bey.,  iU  (1882),  420 ;  Salmond,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  a.  v., 
whose  ylewB  as  to  the  date  must  be  corrected  by  Keim  and  Bombart  and 
]Cbert«    See  below,  pp.  812-814. 
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Tertnllian.  The  Addreeg  to  Demetrian  is  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting writings.  Demetrian^  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  had  pressed 
the  oft-nsed  point  that  the  calamities  of  the  world  in  its  age  and 
decrepitude  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  Christian  ''atheists.''  In 
this  remarkable  passage  Cyprian  acknowledges  that  the  world  is  in- 
deed in  its  decrepitude : 

''  You  haTe  said  that  all  these  things  are  caused  by  us,  and  that 
to  us  ought  to  be  attributed  the  misfortunes  wherewith  the  world 
is  now  shaken  and  distressed,  because  your  gods  are  not  worshiped 
by  us.  And  in  this  behalf,  since  you  are  ignorant  of  divine  knowl- 
edge, and  a  stranger  to  the  truth,  you  must  in  the  first  place  know 
this,  that  the  world  has  now  grown  old,  and  does  not  abide  in  that 
OTPEUHON  strength  in  which  it  formerly  stood;  nor  has  it  that 
TODiOTTHJt'  vigor  and  force  which  it  formerly  possessed.  This, 
WORLD.  eyen    were   we   silent,   and    if  we  alleged  no  proof 

from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  from  the  divine  declarations,  the 
world  itself  is  now  announcing  and  bearing  witness  to  its  decline 
by  the  testimony  of  its  failing  estate.  In  the  winter  there  is  not  such 
an  abundance  of  showers  for  nourishing  the  seeds  ;  in  the  summer 
the  sun  has  not  so  much  heat  for  cherishing  the  harvest ;  nor  in 
the  spring  season  are  the  cornfields  so  joyous ;  nor  are  the  autum- 
nal seasons  so  fruitful  in  their  leafy  products.  The  layers  of  marble 
are  dug  out  in  less  quantity  from  the  disemboweled  and  wearied 
mountains ;  the  diminished  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  suggest 
the  early  exhaustion  of  the  metals,  and  the  impoverished  veins  are 
straitened  and  decreased  day  by  day ;  the  husbandman  is  failing  in 
the  fields,  the  sailor  at  sea,  the  soldier  in  the  camp,  innocence  in  the 
market,  justice  in  the  tribunal,  concord  in  friendships,  skillfulness 
in  the  arts,  discipline  in  morals.  Think  you  that  the  substantial 
character  of  a  thing  that  is  growing  old  remains  so  robust  as  that 
wherewith  it  might  previously  flourish  in  its  youth  while  still  new 
and  vigorous  ?  Whatever  is  tending  downwards  to  decay,  with  its 
end  nearly  approaching,  must  of  necessity  be  weakened.  Thus  the 
sun  at  his  setting  darts  his  rays  with  a  less  bright  and  fiery  splendor ; 
thus,  in  her  declining  course,  the  moon  wanes  with  exhausted 
horns;  and  the  tree,  which  before  had  been  green  and  fertile,  as  its 
branches  diy  up,  becomes  by  and  by  misshapen  in  a  barren  old  age ; 
and  the  fountdn  which  once  gushed  forth  liberally  from  its  over- 
flowing veins,  as  old  age  causes  it  to  fail,  scarcely  trickles  with  a 
sparing  moisture.  This  is  the  sentence  passed  on  the  world,  this 
is  Ood's  law,  that  everything  that  has  had  a  beginning  should  perish, 
and  things  that  have  grown  should  become  old,  and  that  strong 
things  should  become  weak,  and  great  things  become  small,  and 
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that^  when    they  have  become  weakened  and  diminiBhed  they 
should  come  to  an  end/'  ^ 

Cyprian  then  turns  the  tables  on  his  opponent  with  gretkt  force^ 
and  argues  that  the  pagans^  by  their  idolatry  and  vice,  hare  sinned 
away  their  day,  and  have  brought  the  world  to  this  pass.* 

Ajmobins  taught  rhetoric  in  his  native  place.  Sicca,  Africa, 
from  A.  D.  297  to  A.  D.  310.  In  his  Seyen  Books  of  Discussion 
Against  the  Pagans  he  represents  the  Christians  as  not  re- 
sponsible for  public  calamities.  He  excels  all  the  apologists  in  the 
use  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  an  element  of  successful  AXNOBiua  ahd 
Christian  attack  upon  paganism.  The  circumstances  i^ctamttos. 
under  which  this  work  was  written  were  peculiar.  Amobius  had 
been  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Christians.  When  he  was  conyerted 
the  Bishop  of  Sicca  would  not  admit  him  to  the  Church  until  he 
had  proved  the  reality  of  his  conversion  by  writing  a  strong  de- 
fense of  his  new  religion.  This  he  did  in  this  famous  book. 
Against  the  I^ations,*  in  which  the  author  discloses  various  erro- 
neous and  partial  views  about  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time 
deals  heathenism  some  telling  blows.*  Lactantius  was,  probably, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  student  under  Amobius.  He  lived  in 
Nicomedia,  and  wrote  his  Divine  Institutions,  according  to  Ebert,* 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  between  307  and  310,  and 
issued  a  second  edition  between  318  and  323,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Constantino  the  Great.  He  was  early  called  the  ''  Christian 
Cicero,''  and  excelled  all  the  writers  of  the  early  Church  in  the 
beauty  and  skill  of  his  style.  It  was  written  for  educated  readers, 
and  contains  not  only  a  strong  defense  of  Christianity,  but  a 
luminous  exposition  of  it.*  His  book  on  the  Deaths  of  the  Per- 
secutors, written  in  Nicomedia  in  314,  is  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
historical  source  for  the  most  trying  period  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory.* 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  the  apologetic  writers  will  indicate,  in 
the  main,  the  nature  of  the  strong  defense  which  they  made. 
From  their  works,  as  a  whole,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
their  general  line  of  defense  and  attack  : 

The  apologists  answered  the  charge  of  treachery  by  showing  that 

>  Ad  Demetrian.,  8. 

*  Best  ed.  of  Cyprian,  bj  Hartel,  Vienna,  180a-71,  8  yola. 

*  AdveraoB  Qentes,  libri  VU  (about  808). 
«  Best  ed.  bj  Beiifenclieid,  Vienna,  1875. 

*  In  Henog  and  Plitt,  «.  v.  See  also  bis  Ueber  d.  Verfaaaer  d.  Bnohee  de 
Kori.  Fton.,  Dreeden,  1870. 

*  Beet  ed.,  FritsMhe,  Leipz.,  1843.  ^  Best  ed.,  Diibner,  Paris,  1879. 
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the  Ohristiaiig  did  not  erade  the  taxe0>  that  they  rigidly  obaenred 
all  the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  and  that^  where  they  refused  com- 
pliance, it  was  on  the  ground  of  civil  compulsion  to  acknowledge 
LOTALTTio  ^^  truth  of  pagaulsm.  The  rule  of  the  emperor  was 
THE  8TATI  roispected,  but  not  his  divine  authority.  '*  You  charge 
pBOTiN.  ^  ^th  bringing  calamity  upon  the  country  by  invok- 

ing the  wrath  of  your  gods,''  was  the  Christian  retort  to  the  allega- 
tion of  disloyalty.  **  You  mistake.  Your  own  crimes  have  brought 
these  calamities  from  our  Qod.  You  persecute  us,  and  must  suffer 
for  it.'  Your  religion  was  declining  before  our  Messiah  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem.    It  had  outworn  itself.'*  • 

The  apologists  continue : ''  We  never  take  your  law  in  our  hands. 
True,  we  do  decline  the  military  service  where  we  can,  for  in  doing 
80  we  must  take  your  oath  (sacrafMntum),  and  that  does  not  agree 
with  our  loyalty  to  Christ.  There  is  no  agreement  between  the  divine 
and  human  oath ;  the  standard  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  the  devil ; 
the  camp  of  light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.*  The  Christian  soldier 
must  quit  the  service  of  the  State,  or  his  soul  must  suffer.*  When 
our  Lord  disarmed  Peter  he  disarmed  every  soldier.*  Why  do  you 
THi  CHRIS-  not  punish  people  of  other  faiths  as  weU  as  us  ?  We 
ONLY  dSiht-  *"^  positively  the  only  ones  you  do  persecute  for  their 
KR8  WHO  Au  religion.  You  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Trojans, 
PUNISHED.  Q^Q  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians,  or  even  the  grossly 
idolatrous  Egyptians.*  You  give  liberty  to  worship  everything  bnt 
the  one  and  true  God.^  You  are  unjust  in  the  extreme.  The 
Christian  citizen  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  permitted  to  defend 
himself  or  have  another  speak  for  him.  The  mere  declaration  of 
his  name  shuts  him  out  of  all  mercy.  Your  motto  for  us  is :  '  Con- 
fessio  nominisy  non  examinatio  criminis/  *  Why  do  you  not  change 
your  laws  so  as  to  favor  us  with  equality?  Other  nations  have  done 
it.  Sparta  changed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  your  emperors  have 
often  canceled  the  edicts  of  their  predecessors.*  Nero  is  the  first 
emperor  who  persecuted  us ;  and  certainly  you  despise  his  memory, 
and  yet  allow  his  laws  against  us  to  stand.  Make  us  equal  with  aU 
other  citizens  before  your  laws.  Why  not?  We  are  the  only  class 
of  citizens  who  are  really  free  from  ^sloyalty.  When  have  we  con- 
spired against  your  government  ?  Your  own  idolatrous  people  are 
your  robbers  and  assassins  and  traitors.  These  dangerous  classes 
never  come  from  Christian  homes.  You  furnish  all  the  criminals."  '* 

>  Cyp.  ad  Demet.,  o.  8-4S.  *  Tertnl.,  ApdL,  c  40;  Cyp-  *d  I>emet 

*  TertnL,  De  Idol.,  c.  19.       « Idem,  De  Ooion.,  o.  11.        *  Idem,  De  HoL,  c.  19. 

*  Just.,  ApoL  i,  c.  82  ;  Legal,  pp.  1,  2,  ed.  CoL  ^  TertoL,  ApoL,  c.  4. 

*  Idem,  0.  2.  » Tertal. ,  ApoL,  c.  4,  »•  Idem,  o.  44,  45. 
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The  appeal  to  the  pagan  mind  on  the  ground  of  elevated  Chris- 
tian morals  was  earnest  and  strong.  The  Christians  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  Their  method  of  argument  was  chiefly  on  the  line  of 
a  pnre  life  heing  the  outgrowth  of  pure  doctrine.  They  said : 
''  The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  pure.  We  counsel  charity  and 
peace;  we  neyer  teach  theft  or  violence;  hence  ouir  life  must 
answer  to  our  &ith.'  We  live  a  life  free  from  crime  and  reproach.* 
We  live  among  you ;  you  can  see  us  every  day ;  we  eat  fubitt  of 
the  same  food  with  yourselves ;  we  wear  the  same  kind  ^aiu^r 
of  clothing ;  we  are  under  the  same  necessities ;  we  axd  imu 
shun  not  the  forum,  or  shambles,  or  booth,  or  workshop,  or  inn,  or 
market,  or  any  place  of  commerce.'  Christ  taught  us  peace  and 
good  will.*  No  man  can  charge  us  honestly  with  immorality.  If 
you  have  the  allegation  to  make  we  demand  the  proof.*  You  per- 
secute us,  but  we  never  take  the  law  in  our  hands ;  we  do  not 
avenge  ourselves.  Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  quiet  and  orderly.* 
You  say  we  meet  with  misfortunes ;  that  we  are  a  poor  people ; 
that  we  lead  a  lowly  and  despised  life.  True,  we  are  a  lowly  people. 
But  you  make  the  complaint  that  the  whole  people  suffer  calamities. 
Why  do  you  suffer  too  ?  Why  do  your  gods  let  you  have  these 
trisia  ?  You  have  about  as  many  trials  according  to  your  own  confes- 
sion as  we  do.*  We  do  not  complain.    You  do,  and  well  you  may.'' 

''Here,''  say  the  apologists,  ''is  a  department  of  Christianity 
where  you  make  bold  to  attack  us;  but  you  have  no  ground  to  stand 
upon.  We  admit  that  we  use  no  idols,  and  we  do  stay  izobuj„,gb 
away  from  your  temples. '  Your  Celsus  brings  it  against  or  christian 
us  as  a  crime  that  we  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  your  ^®'^"- 
temples,  altars,  and  statues  to  the  gods.*  To  this  we  plead  guilty. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise.  We  have  but  one  God,  and  him  only  will 
we  serve.'*  Your  charge  of  corrupt,  secret  worship  is  puerile  and 
false.  Why  do  you  not  prove  it,  at  least  in  some  one  case  ?  Until 
you  do  this  the  world  must  see  that  your  allegation  has  no  basis. 
Our  private  worship  is  like  our  public  life.  Let  the  laws  grant  us 
liberty  of  worship  and  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  worship  in  the 
obscure  places." 

The  apologists  made  large  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  au- 
thority.   They  placed  them  beside  the  pagan  systems  of  philosophy, 

>  Jut.,  ApoL,  14-17 ;  Theoph.  ad  AntoL,  iU,  0-16. 

*  Ltetaai.,  Diy.  Inst,  ▼,  9.  *  Tertal.,  ApoL,  o.  42. 
«  JvBt.,  ApoL,  0. 18.         *  Athenag.,  o.  11, 12.  •  Jnst.,  Apol.,  i,  o.  12. 

*  Amob.,  Adven.  Qenias.,  L.  ii,  o.  76,  77. 

*  Laotant.,  Diy.  Inat,  U,  2,  4.  *  Orig.,  Contra  Oelsmn,  tH,  62. 
» Idem,  Yiii,  21 ;  Lactaat,  Div.  Inai,  U,  2 ;  Min.  Felix,  Ootariiu,  o.  6. 
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and  wereoonfinned  in  their  foil  iuth  in  the  excellence  of  their  own 
inq)ired  writingB.  Jnstin^  Orig^i^Theophilue,  and  Lac- 
tantins  were  the  only  apoIogistB  who  made  extenaiTe  use 
^^^mo9  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  nearly  all  the  Christian 
**<'""■•  writers  toached  upon  prophecy  as  a  proof  of  the  diyine 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  is  harmonious 
thionghont.  Eren  where  immorality  in  Crod's  erring  children  is 
mentioned^  it  is  only  with  condemnation  of  wrongdoing.  "  Ton 
charge  ns,^^  say  the  apologists,  *'  with  familiar  and  homely  language. 
We  admit  the  justice  of  ik  Bat  God  instructed  his  scribes  to 
write  for  the  uneducated  as  well  as  the  learned.'  None  but  the  ed- 
ucated can  fathom  the  speculations  of  your  thinkers ;  and  eren 
they  haTO  all  they  can  do.  Yon  have  no  writings  with  which  to 
feed  the  poor  millions.  You  object  to  our  Hebrew  tongue.  It  is 
the  oldest  tongue ;  your  Greek  is  a  novelty.  Besides,  we  hare  the 
Greek  as  well  in  our  New  Testament.  We  have  both  tongues,  and 
hence  suit  all  classes.  We  have  put  our  Hebrew  into  Greek,  the 
Septuagint,  and  hence  eyerybody  can  read  our  history  and  doc- 
trines. Our  doctrine  of  God  is  that  he  is  a  pure  being,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  the  Preserver,  the  Judge  of  nations  and  men.  Your 
gods,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  are  corrupt,  poor  exemplars  for 
men/  Our  God  is  immanent  in  our  life ;  he  knows  all  things,  and 
all  things  reveal  him.'  You  teach  corrupt  views  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Your  Plato  has  vague 
imaginings  of  these  sublime  truths ;  but  our  Bible  presents  them  in 
clearness  and  gives  examples  of  their  truth/  We  shall  be  rewarded 
after  death.*  We  live  happily  here,  knowing  that  our  reward  is 
certain  in  the  next  life."  Our  doctrines  are  not  presented  vaguely 
and  in  the  mist  of  speculation.  We  state  them  all  clearly ;  every 
reader  can  know  what  we  believe.'' 

The  apologists  were  nowhere  more  successful  in  argument  than 
in  their  Christology.  The  character  of  Jesus  was  the  chief  point  of 
pagan  attack,  and  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  saw  very 
DiTiiricHAa-  ^^"y  ^^^  '^^^  *^®y  must  be  more  full  and  careful 
AcnsoF  than  in  any  other  department.  The  incarnation  of 
jnuB.  Christ  was  a  necessity — ^for  pure  doctrine,  for  a  spotless 

example,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.    He  is  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  the  Logos  in  flesh.*    He  revealed  in  himself  the  di- 

<  Orig.,  Contra  Celsmn,  L.  viii.  *  TertnL,  Apol.,  o.  17. 

>  MinQoiDS  Felix,  Ootavhu,  e.  83,  88.        «  Laoiant.,  Dir.  Iiutit.,  yii,  8-18. 

•  Tertol.,  Apol.,  iii,  o.  46.  •  IfinucioB  Felix,  OotaTins,  o.  88. 

*  Just.,  Apol.,  1, 0.  18 ;  Tertol.,  Apol.,  e.  20 ;  Lactant.,  o.  30 ;  Laotant.,  Div, 
Instit.,  iy^  34,  39 ;  Athenag.,  Apol.,  o.  10 ;  Tat.,  Oiai.,  6,  5, 
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vine  and  eternal  Wisdom.  Jesns  is  the  Christ ;  the  Son  of  Qod ; 
thfi,Ck)d.'  f  His  miracles  are  the  trae  works  of  God.  To  the  pagan 
objection  that  Jesus  only  pretended  to  work  miracles^  the  apologist 
replied  that  the  pagan  mythology  claimed  that  their  inyisible  gods 
were  constantly  performing  miracles.*  '^  Do  you  not  say  that  your 
iEsculapius  restores  the  lame  and  the  halt  ?  Do  not  your  Orpheus 
and  Zeno  and  Kleanthes  say  that  they  know  the  Logos  ? '  Does  not 
Plato,  in  a  letter  to  Hermeas  and  Koriskus,  speak  of  a  Son  of  Gh>d? 
The  life  of  Jesus  is  free  from  taint  of  eyery  kind.  In  his  death  he 
was  a  model  of  patience  and  wisdom.  He  rose  from  the  grave  by 
virtue  of  his  own  omnipotence.  You  claim  that  his  death  was  dis- 
graceful. We  reply,  that  it  was  no  suicide.  He  was  not  responsible 
for  his  death.  Two  things  must  be  remembered :  The  death  of  Jesns 
did  not  alter  the  character  of  his  life  or  the  purity  of  his  doctrines. 
His  death  was  what  his  enemies  committed.^  You  cannot  allege  the 
violent  death  of  a  pure  character  as  a  charge  against  purity.  Did 
not  your  Socrates,  the  highest  type  of  morality  produced  by  pagan- 
ism, suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  Nay,  did  not  the 
sons  of  your  Zeus  suffer  a  violent  death  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
divine  effluence,  a  flowing  from  God  and  a  return  to  him.*  You 
complain  of  our  doctrine  of  God.  But  do  not  your  pagan  philoso- 
phers speak  of  one  God,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of 
Gehenna  ? '  Away  with  your  charges  against  our  Ghristology  and 
all  our  doctrines  I  There  is  not  a  doctrine  which  we  possess  of 
which  you  do  not  have  shadows  in  your  own  best  truths.  Our  Jesus 
is  pure ;  you  have  no  pure  character  to  place  beside  him.'' 

The  apologists  grew  stronger  as  they  progressed  in  their  argu- 
ment. They  began  with  only  a  defense  in  mind,  but  as  they  ad- 
vanced they  became  defiant.  They  made  no  concessions,  but  became 
the  attacking  party.  '^  The  abominations  of  your  temple  service 
are  extreme  and  without  apology,'*  they  said.  '^  Your  best  gods 
have  no  purity  of  thought.  Your  Zeus  is  an  ungovernable  liber- 
tine. Your  whole  mythology  is  a  species  of  devil  worship.'  There 
is  no  mercy  in  your  theocracy.  Your  deities,  being  chkistiamitt 
corrupt,  are  tyrants.  For  every  vice  you  have  a  special  ^J  Sthol- 
god,  until  your  deities  are  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  oeTorooir- 
the  heavens.'  Your  miracles  are  only  fables.  You  can-  "^"• 
not  produce  one  which  admits  of  comparison  with  any  of  Christ's.* 

1  Jnrt.,  Dial.,  o.  d7.     *  Tertnl.,  Apol.,  o.  80.     *  Orig.,  Contra  OeUram,  L.  yi. 

*  Aznob.,  Adyen.  Gentee,  L.  i,  a  40,  41.  ■  Athenag.,  Apol.,  o.  10. 
*Amob.,  Adyen.  Qenies,  L.  il,  o.  18,  14.    Comp.  Tzschimer,  Geaoh.  der 

Apologettk,  p.  817.  ^  Tertnl.,  Apol.,  o.  28,  24. 

*  Lftctsnt,  Diy.  Instit.,  ii,  9.  *  Aznob.,  Adyen.  QenteB,  i,  48-69. 
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Your  Baochns^  Bellerophon,  and  Hercolee  are  poor  borrowings  from 
our  Bible.  You  have  no  real  deities;  they  were  only  original 
human  characters,  eleyated  by  your  fancy  into  diTinities,^  or  they 
are  demons.  You  complain  that  our  religion  is  new.  Such  was 
yours  once.  But  ours  is  really  older  than  yours.*  Your  Gelsus  de- 
clares that  he  found  our  prophets  in  Phrygia,  who,  on  being  driven 
into  a  comer,  confessed  their  deception.  Kot  so.  Our  books  of 
prophecy  were  complete  long  before  he  was  bom.'' 

"  Your  gods  are  mortal.  Your  Juno  produced  other  gods,''  con- 
tinue the  apologists.  '*  What  has  become  of  her,  that  she  does  not 
produce  more  ? '  Your  gods  are  all  too  young  to  be  truly  divine. 
Your  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod  lived  when  they  were  produced 
or  soon  afterward.*  Herodotus  says  that  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who 
were  the  first  to  tell  the  Oreeks  they  had  gods,  lived  only  four  cen- 
turies before  his  day.  Saturn  was  only  a  man,  who  came  to  Italy, 
DKPRAYiTT  OF  ^^  rcceivcd  by  Janus,  and  founded  a  city,  Satumia, 
TBE  HiATHBN  whlch  still  cxlsts.*  Your  gods  are  ridiculous  when  you 
^^^  come  to  put  them  before  us  in  images.     What  is  your 

Hercules  but  a  great  serpent  ?'  The  daughter  whom  Rhea  bore  to 
Zeus  had,  in  addition  to  two  regular  eyes,  two  others  on  her  fore- 
head, a  long  bill  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  horns  on  her  head. 
All  your  gods  are  bom.'  They  abound  in  passion ;  some  are  drunk- 
ards, others  are  murderers,  and  multitudes  are  licentious.'  You 
explain  your  gods  allegorically.  Janus,  you  say,  is  either  the  world, 
or  the  year,  or  the  sun.  Then  you  admit  he  is  not  a  god,  only  a 
figure  of  speech.*  Allegory  is  the  last  resort  of  people  who  cannot 
prove  the  divinity  of  their  gods.'*  You  worship  only  stone  and 
wooden  images.  But  these  are  shaped  after  human  models.  Did 
not  the  Athenians  make  their  statues  of  Mercury,  after  the  form  of 
Alcibiades  P  Did  not  Praxiteles  carve  his  Gnidian  Venus  after  the 
form  of  Gratina,  the  actress  whom  he  loved  ?  Was  not  Phiyne 
the  original  of  the  statues  of  Venus  in  the  Greek  cities  ?  When 
Phidias  finished  his  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove  did  he  not  write 
on  the  finger  of  his  god  *  The  Beautiful  Pantarkis,'  the  name  of 
a  boy  whom  he  loved  ?    How  can  your  gods  be  in  the  clay  or  mar- 

1  Jnst.,  ApoL,  o.  64 ;  lOn.  Felix,  Ootayiiu,  o.  25,  26 ;  TertnL,  ApoL,  o.  10. 

>  Laotant,  Div.  Instil,  r,  10 ;  Just,  ApoL,  i,  o.  24 ;  Amob.,  Adven.  OcntoSy 
Ia  ii,  0.  72 :  Non  ergo  quod  aeqaimiir,  novum  est ;  sed  nos  boo  addidioimns, 
qnidnam  sequi  oporteat  et  colere. 

*  Tat.,  Oiat.,  p.  160,  ed.  CoL  «  Athenag.,  Legal,  p.  16,  ed.  OdL 

■  TertnL,  ApoL,  e.  10.  *  Athenag.,  Legal,  p.  19. 

^  Arnob.,  Advers.  Oentes,  L.  iii,  c  9.       *Id.,  L.  iv.  *  Id.,  o.  32. 

M  Axnob.,  Advexs.  Oentes,  L.  v,  c.  42. 
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ble  or  brass  ?  If  Zeus  had  been  in  his  statue  how  could  Dionysius 
have  robbed  him  of  his  golden  robe  and  left  only  a  woolen  one  in  its 
stead  ?    Besides,  Zeus  would  have  been  burnt  up  in  his  temple/' ' 

''  Tour  philosophers  are  poor  teachers/'  said  the  apologists  to  the 
pagan  world.  "  Their  morals  almost  without  exception  mpuRnrr  of 
were  impure.  Aristippus  loved  luxury ;  Plato  was  given  thk  pagan 
to  the  luxury  of  the  table ;  Aristotle  corrupted  Alexan-  ^hh^wm^' 
der ;  and  Heraclitus  was  so  egotistic  as  to  say  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  himself.*  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  which  your  best 
men  agree  to  be  correct.  You  are  hopelessly  divided.  Look  only 
at  the  contradiction  between  Thales,  Anaximander,  Heraclitus, 
Anaxarchus,  Epicurus,  and  Empedocles.'  The  best  you  have  was 
borrowed  from  our  Moses  by  Plato  and  by  Pythagoras,  in  their 
travels  in  the  Orient.  Your  Epicurus,  coming  late,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  your  severer  thinkers,  declared  that  the  world  was  only  a 
great  accident  and  that  providence  had  no  existence.  The  ethics 
which  he  taught  was  only  a  practical  illustration  of  the  license 
that  pervades  your  whole  mythology.*'* 

This  conflict  between  the  pagan  and  Christian  writers  embraced 
every  issue  that  involved  the  truth  and  worth  of  Chris-  pmuiANEirci 
tianity.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  full  ofthitowt 
consciousness  of  its  importance  at  the  time  and  of  its  cHRisnAN 
bearing  on  the  future.  It  was  not  a  drawn  battle.  u«raturi. 
The  apologists,  compelled  to  defend  their  faith  because  of  the  fury 
of  the  attack,  were  driven  to  the  study  of  the  groundwork  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  work  has  proved  a  permanent  treasury  of  defen- 
sive arguments  for  all  subsequent  crises  of  skeptical  attack. 

They  were  not  free  from  infirmities  of  method.  Their  mode  of 
dogmatic  exposition  exhibited  the  crudeness  of  begin-  infirmittof 
ners.  They  gave  too  large  a  place  to  belief  in  demoni-  ^^JSf^Lo- 
acal  possession  and  to  exorcisms.  Their  interpretation  gibib. 
of  prophecy  was  often  strained,  and  they  gave  too  ready  a  credence 
to  rumor  that  pervaded  the  Christian  atmosphere.  But  these 
shortcomings  are  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the- 
ological authorship  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  measures 
employed  by  their  assailants  were  unfair  enough  to  disturb  the 
equipoise  of  Christian  writers  in  a  crisis  less  momentous  and  in  an 
age  more  free  from  prejudice  and  passion.  The  wonder  is  that 
their  writings  were  as  broad  and  candid  as  they  prove  to  have 
been.    Their  aim  was  a  universal  Christianity  and  an  all-conquer- 

I  Aznob.,  AdverB.  Qentes,  L.  tI  *  Tat.,  Orat.,  pp.  142,  148. 

*  Clement,  Protreptlk.,  p.  42,  Tat.,  Orat.,  p.  1S2. 

*  Comp.  TsBchimer,  GhMohiohte  der  Apologetik,  pp.  804,  If, 
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ing  Gharch.'  Their  assailants  charged  them  with  many  crimes, 
and  accepted  any  witness  against  them.  What  wonder  that  the 
apologists,  writing  with  the  sting  of  gross  injustice,  should  some- 
times employ  arguments  that  would  not  endure  the  test  of  a  calmer 
period  ?  Their  success  is  the  best  test  of  their  real  achieyement 
and  their  place  in  history.  The  last  of  the  apologists  occupied  the 
field  alone.  After  Tertullian  no  important  reply  was  made  to  their 
arguments,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  apologetic  writings 
were  no  longer  necessary,  because  the  occasion  which  should  call 
them  forth  no  longer  existed.  The  Christians  now  liyed  in  a  larger 
place.  The  words  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  apologists,  written  in 
the  heat  of  a  conflict  which  lasted  two  centuries,  became  an  evident 
fact:  ''Every  country  is  the  Christian's  fatherland,  and  every 
&therlandis  the  Christian's  country."' 

>  Tsflohimer,  FaU  des  Heidenthums,  p.  221.  *  Ep.  ad  Diognetamy  t. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EBI0NI8M  AND   KINDRED   OVERTURES   FOR   C0MPR0MI8E-THE 

CLEMENTINES. 

This  age>  abnndant  as  it  was  in  sharp  and  bitter  antagonisms^ 
was  not  without  its  serious  and  persistent  attempts  at  compromise. 
We  turn  from  the  picture  of  intense  hostility  to  Chris-  tbi  two 
tians^  and  shall  not  find  another  like  it  until  the  eleven  souBcn  or 
centuries  shall  have  elapsed^  when  Boman  Catholicism  ^i?^' 
shall  have  kindled  those  inquisitorial  fires  which  blazed  wmpbommb. 
from  eastern  Bohemia  to  the  British  Islands,  and  from  the  Alps  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  persecution  of  the  Boman 
emperors  found  its  natural  and  first  reproduction  in  the  martyrdom 
of  Protestants.  The  overtures  for  compromise  in  the  patristic 
period  came  to  Christianity  from  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Hellenistic  philosophy  on  the  other.  The  Christians  proposed 
no  concessions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  listening  to  prop- 
ositions for  pacification  they  were  willing  to  yield  in  peace  any 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  gained  alike  by  the  pen  and  their 
long  sufferings. 

The  Ebionites  and  NazarsBans  represented  the  attempt  to  accom- 
modate Judaism   to  Christianity,  while  the  Gnostic 
schools  embodied  the  effort  to  adapt  paganism  to  Chris-  ha 


tianity. 

There  existed  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  memorable  apostolic  council 
which  settled  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  freedom  of  Christian 
converts  from  obligation  to  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  a  body  of 
Christians  who  would  not  accept  the  conclusion.  They  constituted 
a  separate  society,  with  Jerusalem  as  the  center.  There  was  no 
unity  among  them.  Many  differed  but  little  from  the  general 
body  of  Christians.  They  shared  their  liberal  and  progressive 
views,  and  saw  in  Christianity  a  complete  fulfillment  of  all  of 
worth  in  Judaism.  The  other  party  was  more  con-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
servative.  It  adhered  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  re-  thi  dioiiiti 
fused  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  culmination  of  the  *'™'"'^** 
Mosaic  law.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  erection  of  iElia  Capitolina  on  its  ruins,  A.  D.  137,  that  em- 
peror forbade  all  Jews  to  enter  its  gates,  but  gave  the  Christians 
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full  liberty  to  dwell  within  them*'  This  measure  brought  on  fl 
crisis  in  the  Judaizing  Christian  society.  There  was  no  bond 
which  now  held  them  together.  The  more  liberal  members,  differ- 
ing but  little  from  the  Oentile  Christians,  and  seeing  no  need  of 
longer  alienation  from  the  general  Church,  united  with  it,  and 
became  fully  identified  with  its  life  and  interests.*  Otheif,  the 
extreme  Jewish  members,  renounced  all  their  Christian  affinities, 
and  returned  to  Judaism.  The  remsuning  portion,  unwilling  to 
surrender  a  measure  of  their  faith  in  both  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, organized  a  separate  body,  and  became  the  Ebionite  Christians. 
In  desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians  the  result  was  that  they 
were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.* 

The  Ebionites  deriTed  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  mean- 
ing poor,  or  needy,  probably  given  by  their  enemies  as  a  term  of 
DocTRiNw  OF  ^^P^^^^^-*  Thoy  held  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  in 
THKKBioN.  force ;  that  its  obseirance  was  a  condition  for  the  salva- 
'^^  tion  of  every  soul ;  that  Christianity  was  the  fulfillment 

of  this  law,  but  in  no  sense  its  abrogation ;  that  Christ  was  the 
prophet  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel ;  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  like 
Moses  and  David ;  that  his  generation  was  natural ;  that  the  di- 
vine Spirit  entered  him  first  at  the  baptism  by  John ;  that  Jesus 
was  a  good  Jew,  distinguished  beyond  all  men  for  piety,  and  yet 
having  the  germ  of  sin ;  that  this  piety  constituted  his  claim  to 
Messiahship,  and  that  he  performed  miracles  and  supplemented 
the  law  by  his  own  commands.  The  Ebionites  observed  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  retained  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  synagogue  serv- 
ice, and  all  ceremonial  usages.  Jerusalem  was  regarded  by  them 
as  the  center  of  the  Church,  and  they  expected  that  Jesus  would 
come  again  and  establish  his  kingdom  of  millennial  glory  and 
power  in  the  city  of  their  fathers.  They  rejected  all  of  Paurs 
writings,  regarding  him  as  a  &lse  teacher,  because  of  his  moderate 
estimate  of  the  Jewish  law.    The  work  which  they  possessed,  as 

'  Sohliemaim  plaoee  the  aeparatioii  of  Ebionites  from  the  NasaraMUiB,  A.  D. 
186.    Clementinen,  pp.  488,  f. 

*  Ensebiiifl,  Hist.  Ecoles.,  iy,  6,  6.  Bitsohl,  Alt-Eatholimhe  Kiiche,  i,  p.  25a 
ThomaaiTis,  Die  ohristliohe  Dogmengeaebichte,  i,  p.  57.  Henog,  Abrias  d. 
geBaminteii  Eizohengeschiohte,  i,  pp.  76,  ff. 

'Jerome:  Dam  volimt  Jnd»i  et  Christiaiii  ene,  neo  Jadni  sunt,  neo 
Christiani. 

^  P^IK.  Gieaeler,  following  Eneebins,  iii,  27,  snppoeee  the  porerty  to  refer 
to  the  low  conception  the  Jews  had  of  a  cmcified  Christ.  Banr  refers  it  to 
the  poyertj  resulting  from  ascetic  practices;  Origen,  De Frin.,  ir,  i,  22,  to  the 
poTerty  of  their  understanding.  No  doubt  the  name  was  given  on  account  of 
their  poyerty  in  worldly  goods,  and  was  originally  applied  to  all  GhriBtiaDa, 
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the  bafiis  of  their  faith,  was  the  Oospel  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
a  Hebrew  translation  of  Matthew^s  gospel,  with  corruptions  and 
additions/  They  had  communities  in  eastern  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Oypms,  and  eyen  in  Borne,  and  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.' 

Th0  Ebionites  were  at  no  time  a  thoroughly  united  body.  Those 
who  did  not  share  their  extreme  Judaism  withdrew  from  them  in 
course  of  time,  and  became  known  as  the  Nazarseans. 
They  regarded  the  ceremonial  law  as  binding  on  them-  u^„y  among 
selyes,  but  differed  from  the  Ebionites  in  holding  that  ihikbiok- 
it  was  not  obligatory  on  Gentile  Christians.  Their  "*^ 
Ghristology  was  more  nearly  Christian,  their  view  being  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  Ood ;  that  his  generation  was  divine ;  that 
his  death  on  the  cross  was  the  culmination  of  his  Messiahship ;  and 
that  Judaism  was  in  large  measure  superseded  by  Christianity. 
They  did  not  reject  the  writings  of  Paid,  and  reyered  him  as  the 
great  apostle  to  the  nations.  They  used  a  less  distorted  Hebrew 
translation  of  Matthew's  gospel  than  that  of  the  Ebionites  as  their 
basis  of  faith  in  Christianity.  Their  principal  societies,  according 
to  Jerome,  who  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  existed  in  Beroea 
and  elsewhere  in  eastern  Syria,  but  disappeared  during  the  fourth 
century.' 

The  Elkesaites,  or  Sampsaeans,  differed  but  little  from  the  Ebion- 
ites and  Nazarsdans  except  in  the  larger  place  they  gave  to  the 
oriental  or  theosophic  element.*  They  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  retained  circumcision  and  other  observances  of  primitive  Ju- 

>  There  is  some  diffionlty  in  deciding  the  exact  nature  of  the  Qospel  to  the 
Hebrews  and  its  relation  to  onr  Matthew.  See  Standmann,  Das  Hebr&er- 
Erangeliam,  Leipz.,  1888,  who  denies  that  that  Gospel  had  any  relation  to 
the  traditional  Hebrew  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  see  MoGiffert,  Presb. 
Ber.,  z  (1889),  496-407,  and  his  note  in  his  ed.  of  Bosebins,  pp.  169, 160. 

'Dollinger,  Lehrbuoh  der  Kirdhengeechiohte,  pp.  96,  f. ;  Easebins,  H.  E., 
iii,  27;  Origen,  o.  Cels.,  t,  61;  Jnsfcin  Martyr,  Dial.  o.  Tzypho.,  zlvii;  Epi- 
phanins,  Hsor.,  zxix,  xzx. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  NazarsBans  and  the  Ebionites  is  first  drawn  by 
Epiphanins,  Hanr.,  xzix.  Bat  it  has  been  shown  by  Kitssch  that  theeeare  not 
two  sects,  bnt  names  of  the  one  Jndalstic  heretical  party,  sometimes  called  by 
the  one  name,  sometimes  by  the  other  (Dogmengesch.,  p.  87yff.)«  The  Ebionites 
differed  widely  among  themselTes  in  ^e  degree  of  their  yariation  from  histor- 
ical Christianity.    See  McGifPert,  Ens.,  H.  E.,  iii,  97,  note  1. 

*  Some  sappose  them  to  haye  taken  their  name  from  Elzal,  a  reformer  of 
Trajan's  time ;  others,  from  Elkesi,  a  Galilean  town.  Both  theories  are  re- 
jected by  the  best  authorities.  The  most  probable  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  ^D3^n»  cHwa^c  KeKaXvfifthnf ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nonfleshly  spirit  of 

the  Clementine  Homilies.    Comp.  Herzog,  AbrisSj  etc.,  p.  77. 
14 
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daiBUL^  though  they  repudiated  sacrifioeB  and^  with  them,  parts  o( 
the  Old  Testament.  Their  faith  in  astrology  and  a  mild  type  of 
niiLKBA-  magic  gives  proof  of  their  cfympathy  with  oriental 
""•  vagaries.     They  swore  by  oil  and  salt,  which  were  to 

them  the  emblems  of  spiritual  communication.'  They  were  also 
called  Sampsaaans,  probably  from  their  habit  of  praying  witk  their 
faces  toward  the  sun.'  They  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  derived  what  little  strength  they  enjoyed  from  the  disin- 
tegrating Essenism  which  had  long  existed  in  that  region.' 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  broad  territory  which  was  comprised  by  this 
attempt  to  combine  Judaism  with  Christianity  that  we  find  the 
m  wvmur  Bame  spirit  in  Borne  which  was  manifesting  itself  in 
JIW8.  Palestine  in  the  form  of  these  heretical  sects.    Judaism 

is  everywhere  alike.  The  controversies  and  societies  of  the  Jews  in 
one  region  have  always  reproduced  themselves  in  the  farthest  abodes 
of  their  brethren.  It  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  fheir  character 
and  associations  that  among  the  Jews  of  the  metropolis,  who  were 
in  constant  communication  with  their  coreligionists  in  Palestine, 
there  should  arise  a  class  who  should  also  see  possible  points  of 
affinity  between  Christianity  and  their  own  faith,  and  employ  some 
positive  measure  to  find  a  basis  for  agreement.  They,  like  their 
brethren  in  the  East,  saw  in  some  such  accommodation  as  this  not 
only  an  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  age,  but  the  best 
possible  means  of  overthrowing  paganism.* 

This  Roman  disposition  to  accommodate  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
and  also  to  resist  the  new  Gnosticism  as  a  common  pagan  foe,  took 
form  in  a  theological  romance,  bearing  the  name  of  The  Clemen- 
tines.' That  fiction  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  solve  existing 
THi  CUMIN,  problems  shows  how  firm  a  hold  the  questions  at  issue 
TiNn.  between  the  great  contending  parties  had  upon  the 

popular  mind.  The  writer  of  The  Clementines,  calling  himself 
Clement  of  Rome,  goes  abroad  in  quest  of  the  truth.  He  has  his 
doubts  on  all  the  fundamental  questions  of  faith,  grows  weary  in 
his  fruitless  search  in  the  great  schools  of  philosophy,  and  at  last 

1  Ifaiter,  Hist*  Crit.  dn  Onosticlsme,  ii,  p.  88a  *  e^. 

'  Ehisebiiis,  H.  E.,  vi,  88 ;  Epiph.,  who  in  chap.  19  oImbm  them  with  the 
EsaeneB,  in  chap.  80  among  the  Ebionites,  and  in  ohap.  68  among  the  Samp- 
BflBana  ;  Hippolytna,  Fhil.»  iz,  8-12.    See  MoGiffert,  Ensebina,  p.  280,  note  1. 

*  Beaidea  the  anthoritiee  already  mentioned  the  best  recent  diaenaaions  of 
Ebionitiam  are  lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Oalatiana,  806,  If.;  UUhom,  in  Herzog 
and  Flitt  and  on  the  Clementine  writings,  and  Sdhliemann  and  Rltachl  on  the 
aame ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  ii,  211,  ff. ;  Shedd,  Hiat.  of  Doctrine,  i,  106 ;  Cnitt- 
weU,  I  e. ,  i,  181-185 ;  especially  Hamaok,  Dogmengeaohiohte,  1, 215-240 ;  FnUer, 
in  Smith  and  Waoe,  a.  v.  (excellent).  *  Ta  K^ftivrta^  or  K^ftivrtva. 
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reaches  Palestine,  where  the  apostle  Peter  becomes  his  instructor. 
Clement  the  seeker,  Peter  the  teacher,  and  Simon  the  Magian,  the 
lepresentatiTe  of  the  false  gnosis — these  are  the  three  characters  in 
this  deftly  woven  theological  Odyssey. 

The  Clementines  consist  of  three  parts :  the  Homilies  of  Clemens 
Bomanns,  the  Recognitions,  and  the  Epitome,  which  is  a  scanty  se- 
lection from  the  narratiye  part  of  the  Homilies.*  It  is  probabiutt 
exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  the  relation  of  these  parts  ^^  o"*  ^^^ 
to  each  other.  The  probability  is  that  all  of  them  three  clem- 
rest  on  one  original,  which  was  worked  oyer  in-  »"web. 
dependently  into  these  three  forms.  Hamack  thinks  that  they 
were  composed  largely  for  edification,  without  any  doctrinal  intent. 
Langen,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  animus  in  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  primacy  of  the  Church  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  epistles  of  Peter  and 
Clement  to  James  sprung  from  the  Roman  clergy,  under  Bishop 
Anicetus.  The  Homilies  were  Jewish-Christian  Palestinian  products, 
written  in  the  interest  of  CsBsarea.  After  that  came  the  Recogni- 
tions, opposing  the  Judaism  of  the  Homilies  and  making  Antioch 
the  see  of  Peter.*  lipsius  finds  the  basis  of  the  whole  literature  in 
the  Acta  Pilati,  with  their  strong  anti-Pauline  tinge.' 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  decide  positiyely  what  was  the  root 
of  this  remarkable  romance  nor  for  what  purpose  its  yarious  parts 
were  composed.  All  we  know  is  that  the  most  widely  divergent 
currents  of  doctrine — Onostic  and  Christian,  panthe-  ukokrtain 
7«tic  and  theistic — ^find  a  meeting  place  here.  Langen  boot  of  thi 
places  these  writings,  in  their  original  form  at  least,  in  **^*^*^ 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  most 
^cholars.  Hamack  makes  the  date  in  the  former  half  of  the  third 
jentury.  The  Germans  generally  affirm  their  Roman  origin ;  Light- 
foot  thinks  that  they  originated  in  Syria,  very  likely  at  Ca^sa- 

1  The  first  edition  was  pahliahed  hj  Cotelerins,  in  hia  collection  of  the 
Ftttres  Apdstolici  (Paris,  1073),  from  a  Colbert  Oodex  of  the  Paris  Library.  A 
new  edition  from  a  complete  mannscript  disooyered  by  Dressel  in  the  Otto- 
bonian  library,  in  Borne,  was  published  in  Gottingen  in  1858.  De  Lagarde 
pablished  a  critical  edition,  the  best,  in  1806.  The  Recognitions  are  in  a  Latin 
translation  of  Rnfinns.  It  was  edited  by  Ck>telerias  and  Gallandi,  and  latterly 
by  Oersdorf,  Biblioth.  Fatr.  EccL  Lat.,  yol.  i  (LelpB.,1888).  The  Ante-Nicene 
Library  (Edinb.,  1807)  giyes  a  translation  by  T.  Smith,  with  an  introduction 
on  the  literatore.  The  Epitome  was  first  pablished  by  Tomelms  (Paris,  1560), 
and  afterward  by  Cotelerins. 

<  Langen,  Die  Klemensromane,  Gotha,  1800.  Y.  Presb.  and  Ref .  Rey.,  iii,  104 
(by  H.  M.  Scott). 

*  Die  Qnellen  der  rdmisohen  Petrassage,  Elel,  1872. 
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rea.'  The  three  works,  though  each  by  a  different  hand>  bear  the 
name  of  The  Clementines  in  the  literature  of  the  Church.' 

The  opinions  advocated  in  the  Homilies  are  a  curious  mixture  of 
STRAMOE  MIX-  thc  uisjij  Varieties  of  truth  and  error  which  floated  in 
ologt^im'thi  *^®  atmosphere  of  that  day.  God  existed  from  eternity, 
ouMumMBB.  and  is  a  living,  personal,  and  pure  being.  He  has  form 
and  soul.  He  reveals  himself  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
his  Spirit,  whose  image  is  reflected  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  ex- 
presses himself  by  ecstasy.  All  matter  is  an  emanation,  and  the 
world  was  made  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  wisdom.  The 
earthly  kingdom,  ruled  over  by  its  lord,  the  devil,  is  related  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  which  is  ruled  over  by  the  one  God,  the  original 
being.  The  two  constitute  a  pair.  The  system  of  pairs  obtains 
throughout  the  universe— man  and  woman,  Abel  and  Cain,  Christ 
and  antichrist.  Christ's  mission  was  to  preach  a  purified  Mosaism 
and  elevate  it  to  universality.  Baptism  takes  the  place  of  circum- 
cision, and,  when  understood,  carries  with  it  the  pardon  of  sin. 

In  this  curious  romance  prophetic  inspiration  is  continued  steadily 
among  the  children  of  God  as  an  emanation  of  the  Sophia,  or  Holy 
Spirit.  Peter  is  the  great  apostle,  and  he  alone  is  the  safe  teacher 
of  Christians.  Christ  will  come  a  second  time  and  establish  his 
kingdom  among  men.  Those  who  serve  God  here  will  be  rewarded 
after  death,  and  the  wicked  here  will  be  punished  hereafter.  All 
sacrifices  are  to  be  discountenanced  as  done  away  by  Christian- 
ity. No  general  effect  was  produced  by  the  Clementines.  The 
work  created  a  momentary  impression,  like  the  realistic  romances  of 
our  own  century,  but  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians  to  accept  its  opinions  or  in  anywise  modify  their  attitude 
toward  Judaism.  It  gave  a  momentary  prominence  to  the  heret- 
ical Christian  sects  in  Palestine,  and  served  to  lengthen  somewhat 
their  feeble  existence.  There  was  one  service  which  the  Clemen- 
tines rendered,  and  only  one.     They  aided  the  Christians  toward  a 

1  Ep.  to  GalatuuiB,  Busertation  iii ;  DisBertatioiiB  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Lond.,  1803,  pp.  88,  89.  Hilgenfeld,  who  made  an  elaborate  inyestigation  in 
his  Die  olementiniBchen  Bekognitionen  and  Homilien,  Jena,  1848,  thought  that 
the  Becognitiona  came  fint ;  that  the  Homilies  were  based  on  tixese,  and  that 
earlier  still  waa  a  JadaBo-Christlan  iaract  of  Boman  origin,  of  which  an  actual 
remnant  is  found  in  Becogn.  i,  27-72,  and  a  general  outline  in  iii,  75.  Uhlhom 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  held  in  Die  Homilien  nnd  Bekognitionen  des 
Clemens  Bomanns,  Gottingen,  1854,  that  the  Homilies  were  the  earlier,  and 
that  the  true  nncleus  was  Horn,  xvi-zix.  Lehmann,  in  Die  clement.  Schriften, 
Gotha,  1869,  dissolred  the  Becognitiona  into  two  parts,  i-iii,  and  iy-z,  each 
with  a  different  author. 

'  See  also  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist.,  i,  pp.  128-126 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  pp.  192, 198. 
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clearer  nnderBtanding  of  the  shrewd  and  dangerooB  foe  which  con- 
fronted them  in  GnoBticism. 

Becently  an  attempt  has  been  made,  with  good  snccess^  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Clementine  romance  on  the  Faust  legend.  The 
outlandish  adventures  of  that  hero  find  seyeral  parallels  in  certain 
features  of  the  Simon  Magus  story  in  the  Homilies.  There  are 
considerations  which  ''  afford  an  historical  probability  amounting 
to  proof  '^  that  Faustus  Junior  derived  his  name  from  the  Faustus 
of  the  Recognitions.  Richardson  has  given  the  best  account  of  this 
strange  connection  of  the  everlasting  Faust.' 

*  Faoflt  and  the  Clementine  Beoognitiomiy  in  Papers  of  the  American  Sooiety 
of  Choroh  History,  ▼!  (18d4),  188-145.  Lagaide  was  the  first  to  trace  the  leg- 
end to  the  Clementine  literatnre,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Clem- 
entines,  1865.  Steitz,  in  Stadien  nnd  Kritiken,  1867,  carried  it  stm  farther. 
Sereral  writers  hare  given  in  their  adhesion  to  this  view.  See  Biohaidson,  p. 
189.  Faust  appears  in  the  Beoognitions,  ii,  5 ;  yii,  81, 88 ;  ix,  85,  86,  et  al.  On 
the  Clementines  in  general,  see  also  the  ezoeUent  article  by  Professor  Salmon, 
in  Smith  and  Waoe ;  CrattweU,  1, 18(^150 ;  Uhlhom,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt ;  and 
prolegomena  and  notes  of  Riddle,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  N.T.,1886y  yoL  viiL 
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I.Arnold,  G.  Unparteisohe  Kiichen-und  Ketierfaisloiie.  Best  edition,  Sohaif- 
hanaen,  1740-42,  StoIs.  The  fizst  Chmch  History  written  in  German,  and 
the  first  to  treat  the  heretios  with  fafmeas  and  irympathy. 

2.  lipsros,  R  A.  (hiosticismiis,  Leipz.,  1880.  Die  Qnellenderaltesten  Kei- 
zergeeohiohto,  Kiel,  1876. 

8.  Hamaok,  A.  Znr  QaellenEritik d.  Gesohiohtod. Gnoetioiamns, Leipa.,  1878. 
See  also  his  History  of  Dogma,  tqL  i,  trans.,  Lond.  and  Boet.,  188S. 

4.  Hansel,  H.  L.    The  Gnostic  Heresies,  edited  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Lond., 

1875.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  in  English.    The  editor  conld  find 
nothing  to  improye. 

5.  lightfoot,  J.  B.    The  Cdossian  Heresy:  in  Commentary  on  Colossisns, 

Lond.,  1876;  8th  ed.,  1880.    Excellent  for  the  earliest  development  of 
Gnosticism. 

6.  King,  C.  W.    The  Gnostics  and  their  Bemains,  Lond.,  rev.  ed.,  1887.    Inyal- 

nable  for  Chiostio  art. 

7.  Hilgenfeld,  A.    Ketseigeschichto  des  Urohristenthnms,  Leipc,  1884. 

8.  Amelineao,  Essal  snr  le  gnosticisms  E^Qrptien,  Peris,  1887. 

9.  Bright,  W.     Gnosticism  and  IrenBBiis :  In  Waymarka  of  Church  History, 

Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1804. 
Of  the  Chnrch  historians  Nesnder  was  the  first  to  treat  the  sabject  with 
philosophic  breadth.  Weingarten,  Zeittafeln  and  Uebeisicht  znr  Kirchenge- 
schichto,  8d  enL  ed.,  Rndolstadt,  1888,  and  Moeller,  of  Kiel,  Chnrch  History,  pp. 
120-166,  are  Talnable.  Sohaif ,  ii,  442-608,  glres  a  Taloable  introdnction  on  the 
literatore,  as  well  as  a  dear,  instractiye,  and  profoond  analysis.  The  articles 
in  Smith  and  Waoe,  and  Hamack's  and  Tolloch's  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  gire  recent  condnsions.  Harman's  De  Groot  on  the  Gnostic  Testi- 
monials to  the  Gospels,  in  Meth.  Qoar.  Ber.,  N.  T.,  1870,  486,  if.,  and  SootI 
in  Current  Discossions  in  Tlieology,  tI,  187-172,  are  excellent. 
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CHAPTEB  VIL 

aNOSTICIBlC. 

Betwebk  Asia  and  Europe  there  has  always  been  an  ebb  and  flow 
of  leadership  and  conquest.  The  armies  which  followed  pkrpxtual 
Xerxes  and  the  other  Eastern  rulers  westward  into  Eu-  ^ST^  w- 
rope,  and  those  led  by  Alexander  and  his  successors  bopk. 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  were  only  parts  of  that  general  historical 
action  and  reaction  which  have  peiraded  all  ages.  The  Asiatic,  as 
he  stood  on  his  side  of  the  Bosporus,  has  looked  to  the  Europe  in 
front  of  him  as  only  a  field  for  conquest  and  not  for  friendship.  The 
European,  as  he  gazed  from  his  side  of  the  narrow  stream  which 
divides  the  two  continents,  has  seen  in  Asia  only  a  glittering  prize 
that  might  add  to  the  splendor  of  his  European  throne.  The  story 
of  the  duel  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  and  later  history 
of  the  Old  World.  The  present  hold  of  Turkey  upon  European 
territory,  and  of  Great  Britain  upon  India,  proves  that  the  old  an- 
tagonistic aspirations  of  the  Orient  and  Occident  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  As  with  the  ambitions  which  have  crystallized  in 
the  march  of  armies  back  and  forth,  so  in  the  domain  of  religious 
ideas  the  East  and  the  West  have  each  sought  a  wider  field  than 
their  own  home  as  the  empire  of  their  faith.  Here  we  find  the  his- 
torical place  of  Gnosticism.  It  was  the  stepping  forth  HigrowoAL 
of  the  Asiatic  mind  after  its  long  wandering  in  theo-  plage  of 
sophic  and  mystical  mazes,  and  proposing  to  combine  Q^osncwM- 
with  Christianity  for  the  mastery  of  all  ages.  It  was  the  first  great 
intellectual  endeavor  of  the  Orient  to  impress  its  thought  upon  the 
Occident.  It  was  the  combined  effort  of  the  Eastern  faiths  to 
come  to  such  compromise  with  Christianity,  by  each  surrendering 
a  large  measure  of  its  individuality,  that  out  of  the  union  a  religion 
might  be  reared  which  should  advance  both  eastward  and  westward 
and  conquer  the  world. 

There  was  little  unity  in  Gnosticism.  It  was  the  Joseph's  coat  of 
theological  and  theosophical  opinion.  No  historian  has  ever  been 
able  to  identify  it  with  any  one  country  or  people  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Until  the  time  of  Mosheim  it  was  supposed  to  be  predomi- 
nantly of  Platonic  origin,  but  he  drew  aside  the  veil  which  had  hidden 
its  Eastern  sources,  and  proved  it  to  be  in  large  measure  a  child  of 
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oriental  intuition  and  rhapeody.  Yet,  bo  soon  as  we  begin  to  limit 
MO  uioTT  uf  Gnosticism  entirely  to  the  East,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
eHocmcxsM.  without  its  minor  Hellenistic  origin.  But  even  this 
was  itself  originally  oriental.  The  Neoplatonism  which  flourished 
in  Alexandria,  and  which  some  of  the  Gnostics  found  it  conyenient 
to  absorb,  in  order  to  make  its  proposal  to  Christianity  more  proba- 
ble of  acceptance,  was  only  the  oriental  element  in  the  Platonic  sys- 
tem which  the  master  had  long  ago  imbibed  during  his  wanderings 
along  the  Nile.  How  diyerse  was  the  patchwork  which  has  taken  its 
place  in  history  as  Gnosticism  may  be  seen  in  both  the  yaried  nation- 
ality and  faith  of  its  adherents.  With  the  map  of  the  ancient  East- 
ern world  in  hand,  one  can  find  almost  eyery  land  sending  forth 
its  wise  men  to  find  the  Messiah  of  this  new  faith,  and  to  lay  their 
offerings  at  his  feet.  The  sacrifice,  howeyer,  was  not  complete. 
They  wished  both  to  take  and  to  give. 

The  western  half  of  Asia  was  a  seething  caldron  of  conflicting 
mythologies.  The  cults  were  as  grotesque  as  the  proyincial  cos- 
tumes. Every  valley  abounded  in  a  new  faith,  and  each  faith  was  the 
kindly  mother  of  numerous  legends.  From  every  hill  there  looked 
down  a  different  protecting  divinity,  and  beneath  every  chief  divin- 
coNmcTiMo  ity  was  an  endless  chain  of  conscious  eons.  The  leg- 
^v^^^m  ^^^  ^'  creation  and  the  source  of  evil  were  beyond  all 
AsiL.  count.     The  religions  of  Baal,    Moloch,  and  Astarte 

could  number  their  votaries  by  the  million.  Even  Buddhism  was 
aroused  from  its  dreamy  ecstasy  in  Bactria,  where  it  had  established 
itself,  and  joined  the  westward  column  of  oriental  faiths,  and  on 
reaching  Alexandria  made  its  overtures  for  compromise  with  Chris- 
tianity.' If  in  Gnosticism  we  can  see  that  dualism  which  pervades 
Parseeism  and  all  kindred  Eastern  religions,  we  also  discover  with 
equal  ease  that  pantheistic  monism  whose  source  was  to  be  found  in 
Buddhism.  No  such  effort  was  ever  made  before  to  combine  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  systems  from  every  region  embraced  by  both  the 
pantheon  and  the  geography  of  the  East. 

The  most  natural  place  where  this  compromise  should  be  proposed 
to  Christianity  was  Alexandria.  The  declared  design  of  the  Mac- 
edonian conqueror,  when  he  built  this  city  and  gave  it  his  name, 
was  that  it  should  be  a  promoter  of  commerce  between  the  East 
▲LixAHoiB^s  and  the  West ;  it  should  be  a  servant,  by  whom  each 
^^^Q^  should  give  to  the  other  of  its  plenty.  But  Alexander 
▲LBXAjiDRiA.  had  other  thoughts  in  mind,  far  broader  than  mere 
commercial  advantage.  He  strove  to  dig  deeper  the  channels  of 
thought,  and  have  both  the  East  and  the  West  overspread  with  a 
1  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthmnsknndey  lii,  pp.  888,  f.,  405. 
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ffllyer  network  of  intellectnal  cnrrents.  His  highest  idea  of  national 
nnity  was  that  only  by  the  community  of  mind  can  a  nation  be 
really  homogeneoas.  His  new  city^  whose  location  came  to  him  by 
dream^  should  not  only  be  a  commercial  center^  but  a  Pharos  of  in- 
tellectual life  for  three  great  continents.  He  took  speedy  measures 
to  welcome  exiles,  to  organize  learning,  and  to  make  the  city  which 
bore  his  name  the  patroness  of  all  that  was  best  to  teach  and  learn 
from  all  lands. 

Alexander's  successors  were  aflame  with  the  same  passion.  They 
would  make  Alexandria  the  light  of  the  world,  and  combine  in  it 
the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem,  the  learning  of  Athens,  and  the  power 
of  Rome.    To  the  Ptolemies  it  was  the  '*  Venus  that    ^„..^,  ^. 

PURPOSE  OP 

arose  out  of  all  that  idle  foam  of  Alexander's  conquest. ''  AuxiKoiR'a 
They  built  up  a  yaried  population.  All  nations  jos-  ^^^'^^"^"^ 
tied  each  other  as  they  passed  along  that  wondrous  street  which  ex- 
tended through  the  city's  length,  from  the  gate  of  Ganopus  to  that 
of  Necropolis.  Buyers  and  copyists  were  sent  abroad  to  bring 
home  the  richest  treasures  of  human  thought  from  eyery  land  and 
any  temple  or  library.  Eyen  yaluable  books  were  seized  by  the 
goyemment  and  copied,  and  the  transcript  sent  back  to  the  own- 
ers, with  compensation  for  their  loss  of  the  originals/  The 
diyinities  from  all  lands  found  a  home  in  Alexandria.  No  stranger 
in  the  street  could  be  long  without  cheering  reminders  of  his  own 
far-away  altar. 

The  point  of  affiliation  between  Gnosticism  and  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  prepared  by  the  speculations  of  Philo. 
There  was  a  gnosis  before  Gnosticism,  and  Philo  was  its 
chief  author.'  He  was  a  learned  Hebrew,  bom  about  B.  G.  20, 
and  a  citizen  of  Alexandria.  He  regarded  Plato  as  the  ''Attic 
Moses,''  and  aimed  to  find  a  place  where  Judaism  and  Platonism 
could  safely  harmonize.  He  saw  in  God  and  the  world  a  dualism 
both  finite  and  infinite.  God  exists  in  and  for  himself ;  he  is  inde- 
pendent and  original.  His  theophanies  in  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  occur ;  God  cannot,  without  yiolence  to  his  own  nature,  assume 
yisible  form.  Still,  he  can  reyeal  himself  to  the  soul.  The  world  is 
produced  and  sustained  and  ruled  by  him.  But  God  is  not  Gre- 
ater of  the  world ;  he  has  only  giyen  it  form,  out  of  the  original 
matter,  or  Hyle.  Man  was  not  created  by  God,  but  by  demiur- 
gies,  because  man  is  himself  the  abode  of  sin. 

Philo  held  that  between  God  and  the  world  there  is  a  chasm 
which  is  bridged  by  intermediate  forces.     These  forces  are  the 

'  Origen,  in  SeaayB  and  BenudnB  of  B.  A.  Yangban,  1,  p.  8. 
*Ddninger,  Lebrbuch  derEircbengesobiobie,  i,  pp.  S6,  27. 
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divine  attribntee.  The  Logos  is  a  divine  emanation,  an  inter- 
mediate power.  It  has  ideas,  and  God  impresses  them  npon 
matter,  as  the  figure  made  by  a  seal.  The  Logos  is  the  biblical 
and  original  word  of  God,  by  whom  the  world  is  sustained.  To 
FHiLo'8  VIEW  ^^^  Logos  he  joins  the  Reason.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the 
oFTHiDiyiin  divine  Wisdom,  imparted  itself  to  the  first  men,  and 
^^^^^^  to  all   later  ones  who,  like  Moses,  have  striven  after 

likeness  to  God.  The  angels  are  divine  forces  whose  office  it  is  to 
protect  G^'s  creatures.  The  ideal  world  was  created  by  these 
forces.  All  good  comes  from  God.  Sin  lies  in  matter.  The  hu- 
man soul  has  been  preexistent  in  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  form. 
Through  woman  sin  entered  the  world.  The  paradise  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  only  an  allegory  to  represent  a  general  fact.  Man  has  a 
heavenly  nature,  and  hence  is  immortal,  if  good.  His  is  the  eternal 
life  of  goodness.  Because  of  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter  in 
Fhilo's  system  he  finds  no  place  in  the  future  for  punishment,  hell, 
or  devil.  This  material  earth  is  the  only  needful  place  of  punish- 
ment. 

Of  a  Messiah,  or  Christ,  Philo  makes  no  mention ;  Moses  is  a 
sufficient  mediator,  but  says  that  in  the  future  there  will  come  a 
FmLo'Biz-  chief  who  will  stand  at  the  head  of  his  people  and 
THEMfflfflAino  ^^q^cr  many  nations.  Philo  explains  the  Messianic 
HOPBw  hopes,  however,  as  a  general  aspiration.     He  has  no 

place  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  for  the  evil  inherent  in 
matter  precludes  the  possibility.  Fhilo's  work  was  to  set  up  a 
compound  of  Judaism  and  paganism.  Like  the  amalgam  of  which 
was  made  that  image  of  Serapis  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  set  up  in  cosmopolitan  Alexandria  for  the 
varied  worship  of  its  people,  the  system  of  Philo  was  drawn  from 
various  quarters,  and  held  up  as  a  thing  of  unity  and  charm.  But  he 
could  not  harmonize  Jerusalem  and  Athens,  Moses  and  Plato.  He 
surrendered  all  that  was  of  value  in  Judaism.  Its  firm  historical 
foundation,  its  ordinances,  history,  and  great  prophetic  and  peda- 
gogic significance  disappeared  before  his  Platonic  ideology.* 

Philo  was  the  first  to  imagine  that  the  solution  of  the  questions 
of  faith,  as  he  saw  them  in  the  first  century,  lay  in  compromise  and 
PHiLo'sKM-  snrrender.  His  followers  in  this  view  were  numer- 
¥RAsm  OH  ous,  but  theirs  was  a  much  wider  horizon.  Ohristian- 
ooMPBoioBi.  j|.y^  which  was  to  him  only  a  shadowy  possibility,  had, 
by  the  tiiird  century,  come  to  be  a  formidable  claimant  upon  the 
confidence  and  thought  of  the  world. 

The  capricious  character  of  Gnostic  speculation,  and  the  great 
>  E«im,  OeBchiohte  Jesa  yon  Nasan,  pp.  288,  ff . 
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national  diyersitj  in  its  representatiyes,  make  its  classification  very 
difficult.  The  most  natural  method  is  according  to  the  capricu  of 
preponderating  element.  In  many  instances  the  owobticism. 
boundary  lines  were  transgressed.  Fanstos  neyer  underwent  more 
complete  transformations  in  the  imagination  of  Goethe,  or  was  more 
difficult  to  detect  than  the  typical  Gnostic.  Whether  he  was 
pagan  or  Jew,  Christian  or  fire  worshiper,  magian  or  Buddhist, 
must  haye  often  been  a  question  eyen  to  himself.  So  free  was  the 
lance  that  many  of  them  wielded  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  from 
which  cause  they  came  or  which  lists  they  were  entering  for  com- 
bat. Our  only  proper  plan  is  to  locate  according  to  the  larger 
influence.* 

*  Niedner  and  Fricke  classify  Qnostioism  into  systems  in  which  Chnstianity 
is  the  culmination  of  aU  pre-Christian  revelations ;  and  those  in  which  it  is 
sundered  from  these,  and  presented  in  contrast;  and  those  in  which  tme 
Christianity  is  identified  with  paganism.  GKeseler  diyides  into  Alexandrian 
and  Syrian  Gnostics ;  and  Hase,  into  Syrian,  HeUenistio,  Christian,  and  Jnda- 
istic  Gnostics.  Banr  groups  Christianity  with  Judaism  and  paganism ;  Chris- 
tianity against  Judaism  and  paganism ;  and  Jndaism  identified  with  Christianity. 
Bitter  diyides  into  dnalistic  and  idealistic  (Gnostics.  Gnericke,  Jaoobi,  and 
Neander  arrange  according  to  sympathy  with  Judaism,  hostility  to  it,  and  in' 
dependence  of  aU  earlier  systems.  This  classification  is  the  most  philosophical, 
and  we  adopt  it  in  the  main. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GNOSTICISM   WITH   JEWISH   BACKOROUND. 

Cbbikthus  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  gnosis  of 
John's  time  and  the  fully  deyeloped  system  of  the  following  oen- 

.       tury.     Like  John,  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had 

good  opportunity  to  stndy  the  Christian  system  from 
observation  of  the  Christian  societies  in  that  region.  His  views 
approach  very  closely  to  those  of  the  Ebionites,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  identical  with  them.  He  regarded  Judaism  as  a  prep- 
aration for  Christianity.  The  world,  he  held,  was  not  created  by 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  spirit,  or  angel,  who  also 
gave  the  law  to  the  Jews.  This  spirit  did  not  know  the  supreme 
God,  so  far  beneath  him  was  his  order  of  existence.  Jesus  was  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  he,  too,  did  not  know  the  su- 
preme God,  but,  by  virtue  of  his  good  life  and  pure  will,  he  arrived 
at  a  knowledge  of  him,  and  at  the  baptism  of  John  was  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  or  heavenly  wisdom.  This  spiritual  endow- 
ment completed  the  divine  character  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  and 
opened  the  full  communication  between  him  and  the  supreme  God. 
Cerinthus  would  not  admit  that  Christ  performed  any  mediatorial 
service,  but  claimed  that  his  death  was  only  a  misadventure,  with- 
out saving  significance,  and  that  Christ  would  come  again  at  the 
general  resurrection  and  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  of  great 
power  and  splendor.^ 

Basilides  was  of  Syrian  origin,  but  taught  in  Alexandria  about 
A«  D.  130.  He  saw  in  the  universe  a  dualism — the  highest  deity 
«.-  ..rv—  *iid  matter.  Between  these  there  communicated  an 
abundant  company  of  eons,  emanations  from  God, 
who  revealed  his  glory  and  made  it  fruitful.  There  are  seven 
chief  eons  who  establish  themselves  in  matter.  Each  nation  has 
its  own  spiritual  ruler,  and  is  guided  by  him."  The  ruler  over  the 
Jews  taught  them  by  means  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  But  truth 
was  not  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  went  abroad ;  even  the  Greeks 

» Imi.,  1, 36. 1 ;  iii,  8, 4,  and  11, 1 ;  Hippol.,  yii,  21 ;  Ens.,  vii,  28 ;  iv,  14.  See 
Domer,  System  of  Doctrine,  iii,  48,  218,  803,  881,  855,  876;  HcQifferi,  Notes 
to  EoBebins,  toe.  cit. 

*  BeaoBobre,  Hist,  dn  ManichaBisme,  ii,  p.  16. 
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and  Persians  shared  largely  in  it^  and  longed  for  that  full  revelation 
which  came  when  the  hfghest  eon,  Novf ,  was  reyealed  to  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.  Basilides  advised,  but  did  not  enjoin,  celibacy  as  the 
best  way  to  avoid  the  cares  of  life.  He  observed  only  one  festival, 
that  of  the  Epiphany,  in  memory  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John. 
The  Basilidean  system  is  distinguished  for  its  caution  toward  all 
extreme  views,  of  either  Judaism  or  paganism.  It  does  not  declare 
asceticism  the  only  relief  for  the  soul,  but  counsels  Christian  so- 
ciety and  prayer  as  full  of  comfort.'  It  holds  that  man  cannot 
bear  his  burdens  and  work  out  his  destiny  alone,  but  needs,  and 
can  possess,  the  divine  power,  and  may  attain  to  a  strong  spiritual 
life.  Man  has  a  sinful  inclination,  and  can  attain  to  freedom  from 
it  by  the  force  of  will  and  by  application  to  God  for  relief.  There 
is  a  providence  which  watches  over  the  individual  life.  The 
pseudo-Basilideans  of  the  Western  Church  perverted  these  opinions 
of  the  master  and  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  license,  on  the 
ground  of  the  freedom  of  the  perfect  from  the  restraints  of  the 
law.* 

We  now  come  to  Valentine,  the  most  important  Gnostic  in  whom 
the  Jewish  element  prevailed.  He  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  edu* 
cated  in  Alexandria,  and  a  resident  in  that  city  until  ^  lirtiki 
A.  D.  138.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  a  number  of  years.  He  withdrew  from  the  Church  on  ac- 
count of  his  heretical  opinions.     He  died  A.  D.  160. 

In  wealth  of  fancy  and  depth  of  thought  Valentine  occupies  the 
first  place  among  the  Gnostics.  He  derived  more  help  from  Plato 
than  any  other  man  of  his  group.  The  Platonic  ideol-  opinions  or 
ogy  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  system,  though  his  valkntihe. 
frequent  use  of  numbers,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  places  them, 
show  his  literal  dependence  on  Pythagoras.  His  fundamental  doc- 
trine is  emanation.  The  supreme  God  lives  in  silence  and  solitude. 
Nothing  has  come  from  his  creative  or  emanating  nature.  But  he 
must  love,  and  he  cannot  love  without  an  object.  The  object  must 
come  from  himself.  Hence  he  begins  to  emanate.  The  eons  are 
personalities  who  proceed  from  him,  and  communicate  with  that 
gross  world  which  now  comes  into  existence.  From  the  eon  truth, 
the  Word  and  the  Life  proceed.    From  these  latter,  again,  man 

'  Isidore  says :  brav  di  fj  hxctpunia  aov  elc  alTt/ffiv  inoiriaif, 

•  Hippolytns,  vii,  20-27 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  vii ;  Eub.,  iv,  7.  XThlhoni  gave 
an  acute  analysis,  Das  Basilidianisohe  System,  GK)ttingen,  1855,  andHort  wrote 
an  elaborate  monograph  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  s.  v.  See  literature  further  in 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  ii,  466,  and  Hilgenfeld  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wissensch.  The- 
ologie,  1878  (zxi),  22&-260. 
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and  the  Chnrch  emanate.  Man  was  placed  in  the  third  of  the 
seyen  heayens,  where  he  disobeyed,  and  was  thmst  down  to  the 
earth  and  joined  to  a  corrapt  and  sinful  body.  The  deminrge 
chose  the  Jews  in  whom  to  reyeal  himself;  he  awoke  prophets 
among  them  who  should  awaken  the  hope  of  a  .Messiah.  After 
the  fullness  of  the  time  the  Logos,  or  Christ,  appeared.  Through 
him  alone,  diyinely  endowed  at  baptism,  there  has  come  full  re- 
demption to  humanity.  The  crucifixion  represented  that  diyine 
might  by  which  the  world  is  purified  from  sin.  By  doing  and 
suffering  we  reach  our  highest  excellence.  Only  by  the  culture  of 
the  spiritual  forces  within  us  can  we  fill  out  the  measure  of  our 
mission.' 

Valentine  was  the  founder  of  the  largest  Gnostic  school.  His 
chief  disciples  were  Heracleon,  Ptolenueus,  and  Bardeeanes.  He- 
THi  SCHOOL  racleon  was  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  man,  and  was 
or  YALBmxK.  best  known  as  a  commentator  on  John's  gospel.  He 
was  sincere  in  his  study  of  John,  but,  giying  large  liberty  to  the 
Gnostic  loye  of  typology,  he  distorted  eyery  plain  truth  into  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  mind  of  John.'  Ptolemnus  is  known  to  us  by 
an  epistle  to  Flora,  a  writing  designed  to  attract  a  lady  of  his  time 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Yalentinian  opinions.  The  work  is  occupied 
chiefiy  with  a  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. '  Bardesanes  liyed  about  A.  D. 
170,  at  the  court  of  Prince  Abgar,  of  Edessa.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  combination  of  profound  learning  with  the  poetic  spirit. 
He  wrote  a  poem  combating  the  fatalism  of  the  stars,  an  error  yery 
common  among  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  His  son,  Harmonius,  was  also 
distinguished  for  poetic  productions.  Markos  fiourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century,  and  to  Valentine's  system  he 
joined  a  Pythagorean  and  cabalistic  mysticism  of  figures.  He  pre- 
tended to  practice  magical  arts  by  which  to  attract  wealthy  and 
noble  women  into  the  toils  of  his  system.  He  also  laid  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  astrology.^ 

The  Valentinian  school  extended  into  many  parts  of  the  East  and 
West.     It  numbered  more  disciples  than  any  other  Gnostic  body. 

1  IrensBiis,  i,  1-21,  HippolytOB,  yi,  29-37,  Tertnlliaiiy  adv.  YalentmiaaoB,  «ad 
Epiphanins,  zzzi,  fomish  ezpositioiis  and  refatationa  of  Yalentme.  The  best 
modem  aooonnt  is  Mansel,  The  Qnostio  Heresiea,  Loud. ,  1875,  pp.  186-202.  Baar 
haa  some  pregnant  obaexrations  in  his  Eirchengoachichte,  1,  125-204,  and 
Schaff ,  as  nsoal,  an  lUnminating  treatment,  ii,  472-478. 

'  Neander  furnishes  an  exceUent  iUostxation  of  Hezaoleon's  fignratiTe 
method  by  his  nse  of  the  conversation  between  Christ  and  the  Samaritan 
woman.    See  Qen.  Hist,  i,  pp.  485,  486. 

'  Stieren,  De  Ptolem.  Gnostici  Floram  £p.,  Jena,  1848.         *  Iren.,  i,  18, 15. 
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It  had  repreeentatiyes  in  Bome^  on  the  island  of  Gypras,  and 
in  other  places.  In  time  it  lost  its  pure  features,  and,  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
like  other  Gnostic  bodies,  became  immoral  when  de-  yalkmtins^s 
priyed  of  the  personal  guidance  of  the  founder.  Here,  "^^^^ 
as  in  all  new  moyements,  the  moral  fiber  of  the  system  is  best 
proyen  by  the  second  generation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
aNOSTICISM  WITH   OBDENTAL  AKD   PAOAK   BACKOBOUNI). 

The  Ophites  are  the  first  Onoetics  we  meet  with  in  this  field. 
They  existed  as  a  small  sect  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of 
TBI  oPHiTKB.  Q]j j^g^^  ^^^  afterward  adopted  a  perverted  type  of  Chris- 
tianity,  bat  retaining  a  larger  measure  of  oriental  theosophy  than 
any  other  system.  Dualism  pervaded  their  doctrines.  The  Pleroma 
develops  itself  in  eons^  and  from  the  fourth  eon  there  floats  a 
ray  of  light,  which  combines  with  matter  and  becomes  the  Acha- 
moth,  the  Sophia,  or  world  soul.  The  first  production  of  this  un- 
ion is  the  Jaldabaoth,  the  maker  of  the  world,  who  is  a  limited  and 
wicked  being,  but  capable  of  ministering  to  the  great  divine  plan. 
He  corresponds  with  the  demiurge  of  other  Gnostic  speculations. 
He  is  inflamed  with  evil  desires,  and  is  a  rebel.  Ruler  of  the 
world  of  stars,  which  are  themselves  principal  spirits,  he  invokes 
the  six  stellar  angels  to  create  man.  Man  is  then  created,  or 
evolved,  but  receives  a  spiritual  breath,  by  which  he  rises  above 
and  beyond  his  creator.  To  defeat  man's  destiny  the  serpent  is 
prepared.  The  serpent  becomes  the  type  of  all  wisdom,  and  is 
worshiped.  Hence  the  term  Ophites,  applied  to  the  sect.'  Man, 
through  his  fall,  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  mas- 
tery. The  evil  spirits  contend  for  supremacy  over  him,  but  he  de- 
feats their  purposes  and  advances  constantly.  The  heavenly  Christ 
passed  through  the  seven  heavens  and  was  united  with  Jesus  at  his 
baptism,  but  withdrew  from  him  at  his  death.  A  vein  of  panthe- 
ism pervades  the  whole  system  of  the  Ophites.' 

There  were  two  minor  Ophitic  sects — ^the  Gainites  and  the  Seth- 
ites.  The  former  took  their  name  from  Gain,  the  son  of  Adam, 
who,  according  to  them,  was  the  first  to  distinguish  himself  against 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  one  who  carried  this  battle  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  was  Judas  Iscariot.  Both  Gain  and  Judas  were  vene- 
Two  oPHin  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  Gainites  as  sons  of  the  Sophia.  The  Seth- 
BKTiB.  ites  taught  that  there  were  originally  two  races  of 

men,  one  from  Gain  and  the  other  from  Abel.    In  their  conflict 

>  "O0<c,  serpent. 

'  Hippolytns,  ▼,  1-28 ;  IxeiuraSy  i,  80.  lipsitis  ezplaiiui  the  Ophite  qrsteni 
in  Zeitwhrift  fur  wiBsenech.  Theologie,  1888,  1864. 
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Abel  was  defeated  and  slain,  bat,  to  take  his  place,  the  Sophia 
created  the  pnenmatic  Seth,  the  first  of  all  the  Gnostics.  The  sec- 
ond appearance  of  Seth  was  as  the  Christ,  who  came  as  Saviour  of 
the  spiritual  world.' 

Carpocrates  built  his  system  out  of  Buddhism  and  Neoplatonism. 
He  placed  all  faiths  on  the  same  plane.  The  better 
men  whom  each  produced — Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Christ — occupied  the  same  moral  position.  The  Platonic  system 
was  the  source  of  his  ideology.  He  held  to  a  preexistence  of  the 
soul,  to  a  rule  oyer  the  nations  by  finite  spirits,  from  whom  all  the 
religions  hare  come,  and  to  a  diyine  power  in  Jesus  by  which  he 
wrought  miracles  and  reached  the  highest  unity.  Carpocrates  had 
a  son,  Epiphanes,  who  exerted  such  an  influence  and  gained  such  a 
following  that  diyine  honors  were  paid  him.*  The  Carpocratians 
practiced  magic  and  surrendered  themselves  to  wild  libertinism. 

In   Mani  and  the  Manichadans  we  reach  the  farthest  limit  of 
oriental  Gnosticism.    They  represented  the  intellectual 
revival  of  the  Persians  after  their  deliverance,  under  ^^^^ 

the  Sassanides,  from  the  Parthian  yoke,  A.  D.  227.  That  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster  should  have  a  new  fascination  to  the  now  liber- 
ated people  can  excite  no  surprise.  The  religious  element,  the  one 
nearest  at  hand,  and  associated  with  the  period  of  national  glory, 
now  came  into  the  foreground.  Mani  was  its  representative.  But 
Christianity  had  appeared  in  the  meantime  in  the  West,  and  Bud- 
dhism in  the  East  was  not  without  its  claims. 

Mani  made  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  the  main  fiber  of  his  system, 
but  was  skillful  enough  to  weave  important  threads    rxuoion  or 
from  both  Christianity  and  Buddhism.     He  announced    ^B^Bi^oF 
himself  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  and  imag-    uavi'ssy^- 
ined  himself  the  destined  deliverer  of  Christianity  from    "**• 
its  bondage  of  Jewish  ordinances  and  superstitions,  by  incorpo- 

*  Yarions  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  existence  of  these  sects. 
Bat  Tertnllian  gives  ns  a  distinct  aoconnt  of  the  Caimtes,  whom  he  held  to  be 
the  Nicolaitans  nnder  another  name.  See  Eaye,  Tertnllian,  p.  522.  Fhilas- 
trins  and  the  author  of  PraddestinataB  give  an  acconnt  of  the  Sethites.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  that  they  did  exist  and  held 
the  opinions  attributed  to  them.  If  the  ridionlons  character  of  the  opin- 
ions is  made  a  ground  of  objection,  we  may  reply  that  they  are  not  more  ab- 
sard,  or  more  hostile  to  the  Old  Testament,  than  those  of  many  other  Qnos- 
ties  whose  eodatenoe  has  never  been  questioned. 

*  On  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  See  Clement,  Strom.,  L.  iii.  The  aUeged 
Oarpooratian  inscription  found  in  Qyrene,  and  brought  from  there  to  Malta, 
and  indorsed  by  Gesenius,  proved  to  be  only  a  shrewd  device  of  the  French- 
man, Fortia  dTTrban,  to  further  his  St.  Simonism  by  an  appeal  to  Carpocra- 
tian  communism  of  wives  and  property. 

15 
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rating  with  it  the  best  elements  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The 
lAffRRN  TRA.  Eastern  account  of  his  personal  history  is  that  he  ai- 
Mion^^ms-  tracted  many  adherents  and  gained  the  favor  of  the 
TOET.  Persian  king,  Sapor  I,  about  A.  D.  270.    This  king  soon 

tamed  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  Tnrkistan,  where  he  dwelt  in  a 
caye  and  developed  his  system.  On  the  death  of  Sapor,  A«  D. 
271,  he  returned  to  Persia  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  succeed- 
ing king,  Hofmisdas,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of 
Daskereh,  in  Susiana.  Varanes,  the  successor  of  Hormisdas,  listened 
to  the  representation  of  the  magians  against  Mani,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  A.  D.  277. 

The  Western  tradition  concerning  Mani  is  that  his  doctrines 
^^^yj^  ^j^^  came  first  from  a  Saracen  traveling  merchant,  Scythia- 
DRioM  OF  nus,  who  had  gained  precious  wisdom  in  distant  lands, 
^^^  and  settled  in  Alexandria.     Terebinthus,  a  disciple  of 

Scythianus,  wrote  down  four  books  at  his  master's  dictation,  the 
Hysteria,  Gapitula,  Evangelium,  and  Thesaurus,  and  after  the 
master's  death  removed  to  Babylon.  Terebinthus  died  by  fidling 
from  the  top  of  a  house,  and  his  widow  presented  his  books  to  a 
young  freedman,  Gubricus.  He  devoted  himself  to  their  study, 
went  to  Persia,  and  called  himself  Mani,  or,  as  the  Romans  called 
him,  Manichsus.  He  now  came  in  contact  with  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Christians,  and  began  his  patchwork  from  all  the  faiths  which 
he  had  been  learning.  After  this  point  in  his  career  the  Eastern 
and  Western  accounts  are,  in  general,  parallel.  The  rapid  increase 
of  his  followers,  his  winning  eloquence,  his  temperate  life,  his 
checkered  history  at  the  Persian  court,  and  his  violent  death,  A.  D. 
277j  are  sustained  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  historians. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  Platonic  system  in  Mani.  The  father  of 
light  rules  over  the  realm  of  light.  He  is  the  original  God,  and 
the  truth  emanates  from  him.  Pure  spirits  proceed  from  him ; 
they  are  only  himself  in  his  manifestations.  There  is  a  dark  king- 
MANi's  ooMBi-  dom  in  which  all  evil  dwells.  These  two  kingdoms 
duISm  AND  ®^®*  beside  each  other,  and  have  become  mingled. 
vATAusM.  Out  of  this  confusion  the  visible  world  has  become 
evolved.  Man  has  a  spiritual  nature  and  a  corrupt  body.  The 
light  nature  is  concentrated  in  man,  but  efforts  are  made  to  draw 
him  down  and  obscure  the  light  within  him.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  trial  in  paradise.  Evil  appears  in  the  serpent  and  represents 
the  evil  principle  of  the  universe.  Christ,  or  the  spirit  of  the  sun, 
prevents  the  final  success  of  the  evil  principle.  Mani  represents 
himself  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  and  he  accordingly  ap- 
pointed twelve  masters,  or  apostles,  and,  in  addition,  sixty-two 
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bishopB  and  a  large  number  of  minor  officers.  The  Old  Testament 
was  rejected^  and  Mani  reserved  the  right  to  say  what  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  should  be  accepted. 

The  followers  of  Mani>  or  the  ManichsBans,  spread  yery  rapidly 
in  various  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  even  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  Dio- 
cletian, who  issued  an  edict  A.  D.  296,  declaring  death  and  confis- 
cation of  property  upon  all  members  of  the  Manichadan  roixowKits 
body.  There  was  a  special  ground  of  hostility  in  the  ofmanl 
fact  that  Rome  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Persia,  and  the  Mani- 
chseans  were  regarded  as  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Persian  enemy. 
They  regarded  themselves,  as  many  as  were  elect,  as  holy,  and  even 
possessed  of  power  to  communicate  forgiveness  of  sins  to  catechu- 
mens. They  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  without  wine,  but  re- 
garded this  sacrament  as  symbolizing  only  the  sufferings  of  Jesus. 
They  observed  Sunday,  and  had  their  chief  annual  festival  in  March, 
the  Bema,  in  memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mani.' 

'  The  best  book  on  lianiohadieaii  is  BeanBobre,  Hist.  Crit.  de  ICanich^e  et 
du  IfaniobaBlnne,  Amsi.,  1784,  1739,  2  voLb.,  4to.  The  beet  of  the  more  recent 
inveetigatoTB  is  Keesler,  in  his  Genesis  of  Manichnism,  Lelpz.,  1876 ;  in  his 
book  on  Mani,  Leipz.,  1882 ;  and  in  his  articles  in  Heizog  and  Plitt,  iz, 
228-259.  For  the  sonroes,  foU  literatnre,  and  an  admirable  treatment,  see 
Schaff,  vol.  iii,  6th  ed.,  1892,  pp.  498-508. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INBBPENDENT  QNOSTICISH. 

Satubnikus  was  a  resident  of  Antioch  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Hadrian.  He  held  that  there  are  two  kingdoms,  light  and  dark- 
ness. They  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  supreme  Father  has 
produced  orders  of  being,  angels,  archangels,  powers,  and  rulers, 
from  whom  haye  come  seven  angels.  These  last  are  the 
soyereigns  oyer  the  material  world,  and  among  them  is 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  Man  was  created,  but  was  not  free  from  in- 
firmity, because  of  the  subordinate  character  of  his  creator  and  his 
own  material  body.  The  supreme  God  breathed  into  him  a  spark 
of  the  diyine  power,  and  a  Sayiour  came  to  the  world  in  order  to 
aid  him  toward  his  final  deyelopment.  The  emphasis  placed  by 
Satuminus  on  the  evil  inherent  in  matter  led  him  to  enjoin  asceti- 
cism on  his  followers.  He  prohibited  matrimony  and  the  use  of 
meats.  ^ 

Tatian  was  a  native  of  Assyria,  but  resided  in  Rome  and  taught 
rhetoric.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  influence  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  became  a  zealous  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  against  Crescens.  After  the  death  of 
Justin  he  became  fascinated  with  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  adopted 
them.  Henceforth  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  them,  both  by  the 
pen  and  by  public  addresses.  He  died  about  A.  D.  174.  His  views 
more  nearly  approached  the  Syrian  type  than  any  other.  His  chief 
characteristic  was  his  antagonism  to  marriage.  In  his  work  on 
Christian  Perfection  he  makes  matrimony  a  subject  of  special  treat- 
ment,' and  declares  against  it  in  violent  language.  He  numbered 
Adam  among  the  lost  because  he  had  a  wife.  The  fanatical  sects 
of  Encratites  and  Hydroparastians  were  followers  of  Tatian,  their 
distinguishing  quality  being  asceticism.  The  adherents  of  Tatian 
are  to  be  found  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.*    The  name  of 

'  Iren.,  i,  24,  28;  Hip.,  yii,  8,  28;  Tert.,  Pmbs.  H»r.,  xlvl;  Enaebius,  iv, 
22,  29 ;  Epiph.,  Haer.,  xxiii. 

•  Uepl  Tov  Kara  rbv  aur^pa  KarapTurfuv.     Clem.,  Strom.,  8,  12. 

*  *EypaTiTai  (continent,  temperate)  ;  ^TSpoKapaardTai  (water  drinkers,  from  their 
nae  of  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Snpper).  On  Tatian,  see  Ensebins, 
H.  K,  iv,  16,  28,  29 ;  vi,  18 ;  Iren.,  i,  28 ;  iii,  28;  Epiph.,  xlvi. 
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Tatian  has  acquired  vast  interest  of  late  because  of  the  discoTery  of 
an  Arabic  translation  of  his  Diatessaron,  in  1886— the  first  harmony 
of  the  four  gospels.     It  was  prepared  while  he  was  a  catholic. 

The  absurdities  in  doctrine  and  morals  increased  steadily,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  more  serious  Gnostic  thinkers  became 
alarmed  for  the  respectability  and  yery  existence  of  their  doctrines. 
Marcion  and  his  school  represent  the  Gnostic  effort  to  re- 

*  MABCION. 

form  itself — to  eliminate  all  that  was  unworthy  and 
false,  and  to  add,  from  any  quarter,  whatever  might  strengthen  its 
general  position.  Marcion  was  a  natiye  of  Pontus,  and  embraced 
Christianity  as  an  intellectual  moYement,  but  without  any  thorough 
spiritual  appreciation  of  it.  He  was  excommunicated  by  his  father, 
the  bishop  of  Sinope,  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  on  account  of 
heretical  opinions.  About  A.  D.  160  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Cerdo,  a  Syrian  Gnostic,  by  whdm  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  Gnostic  views.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
moving from  Gnosticism  all  adventitious  opinions  and  presenting  it 
to  the  world  as  the  only  safe  faith. 

Marcion  avoided  the  extremes  of  his  predecessors.  He  saw  a 
hopeless  antagonism  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  right- 
eousness and  grace,  law  and  gospel,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
Corresponding  with  these  was  the  chasm  between  the  good  and 
evil  God,  and  midway  stood  the  third  deity — the  right-  makcion's 
ecus  God.  Marcion  recognized  Paul  as  the  only  veritable  o^u^'ons. 
apostle,  but  rejected  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  He  admitted  only  one  gospel,  probably  a  distortion  of 
Luke^s  gospel.  He  guarded  his  system  very  carefully  from  Juda- 
ism on  the  one  hand  and  paganism  on  the  other.  He  rejected  all 
faith  in  tradition  and  esoteric  doctrines,  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion so  dear  to  the  Gnostics,  and  all  forms  of  emanation.  He 
organized  his  followers  into  an  ecclesiastical  body.'  In  the  cult 
which  he  adopted  for  his  followers  he  employed  only  the  simplest 
forms. 

Marcion  divided  his  followers  into  the  elect  and  catechumens, 
but  gave  the  latter  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  serv-  marcion'b 
ices.  He  required  of  the  elect  the  strictest  asceticism  followers. 
and  the  withdrawal  from  all  worldly  enjoyments.'  He  is  said  to 
have  repented,  late  in  life,  of  his  Gnostic  vagaries,  and  to  have 
sought  readmission  into  the  Church,  but  died  before  it  could  take 
place.*    Of  all  the  Gnostics,  Marcion  was  the  nearest  approach  to 

I  DoUinger,  Lehrbuoh  der  Kirohengesohiohte,  p.  88L 
*  Kurtz,  Handbaoh,  pp.  149,  ff. 
•TertdUian,  De  Praeeor.  Emr,,  zzx. 
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the  Binoere  Christian/  His  life  was  correct,  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  gaard  his  followers  from  falling  into  the  dangers  by  which 
so  many  other  disciples  of  the  Gnostic  teachers  were  rained.  Bat 
this  very  approach  to  Christianity  made  him  all  the  more  danger- 
oas  a  foe.  Many  persons,  inflaenced  by  the  zeal  of  his  followers, 
coald  see  bat  little  difference  between  his  opinions  and  the  general 
Christian  system,  and  hence  adopted  them.  His  followers  were  to 
be  met  with  in  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  and  many  were  scattered 
throaghoat  Italy,  North  Africa,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
thoagh  divided  into  many  small  gronps.  The  three  most  impor- 
tant disciples  of  Marcion  were  Markos,  Lnkanns,  and  Apelles.  The 
two  former  adapted  his  system  to  Satuminus^s  opinions,  while  the 
latter  transmnted  the  master's  views  largely  into  the  old  traditional 
Alexandrian  Onosticism.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrrho,  in  North 
Syria  (423-457),  brought  many  of  these  Marcionites  back  into  the 
Church.  They  occupied  eight  villages  in  his  diocese.'  "I  freed 
more  than  a  thousand  souls  from  the  disease  of  Marcion, ''  he  says.' 
With  all  this  remarkable  diversity  in  individual  adherents  there 
were  characteristics  by  which  the  Gnostic  was  easily  distinguisha- 
ble. He  adopted  the  gnosis,  the  knowledge,  as  the  one  great  ob- 
^«».<.  ~  «^«    i^t,  above  faith  and  all  other  desirable  thin^.     As  to 

PUmXB  IJI  COM*  n  m         m  m  •%         ^^ 

MON  WITH  ALL  what  IS  knowlcdgc,  and  who  is  to  test  it,  he  reserved  all 
ONOBTIC8.  rights  to  himself.  Whatever  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences  between  the  various  Gnostic  schools,  the  Gnostics  as  a 
whole  were  so  united  by  common  affinities  that  it  is  not  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Gnostic  from  the  Christian.  All 
Gnostics  find  some  place  for  Christ.  Now  it  is  higher  and  now 
lower,  but  always  he  is  somewhere  in  their  faith.  But  he  is  never 
a  personality  in  whom  there  must  be  an  individual  faith  that  leads 
to  salvation.  He  is  only  a  principle  of  general  cosmical  develop- 
ment, a  ruler  who  brings  order  out  of  chaos.  He  is  not  the  Sav- 
iour of  men,  but  the  active  principle  of  the  world's  development.^ 
His  work  was  an  act  of  iK)wer,  not  of  love.     Christ's  place  was  de- 

1 «  Maroion,  though  grieyonaly  erring  from  the  path  of  Chriatiaii  belieTers, 
was  yet  foU  of  Christian  feeling.*'  Bright,  Waymarka  of  Chnroh  History 
(Lond.,  1894,  p.  80).  *Theod..  Ep.  Ixzzi. 

*  Ep.  cxiii.  Schroeokh  giyee  aathorities  for  fun  information  on  Harcion  and 
hia  school,  ii,  pp.  412,  ff.  See  Jnstin  Mar.,  I  ApoL,  xxri  and  lyiii ;  Iren.,  i,  28 ; 
iy,  88;  TertoUian,  Adv.  Marcionem;  Hilgenfeld,  Cerdon  nnd  Harcion,  in 
Zeitsohrift  fur  wisaensoh.  Theologie,  Leipz.,  1881,  pp.  1-87  ;  Salmon,  in  Smith 
and  Waoe  ;  Schaff,  U,  482>487  ;  Neander,  i,  458^76,  616-418;  Meyhorm, 
in  his  Marcion  en  de  ICarcioniten  (Leiden,  1888),  has  investigated  llaroion 
afresh. 

*  Baur,  Eirohengeeohichte  d.  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte.  8  AuiL.  p.  174. 
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fined  by  pliiloBophical  gpecnlation,  not  by  revealed  trath.    Intuition 
was  guide,  and  not  the  written  word. 

Here  the  Gnostic  reversed  the  Christian  order.  The  Christian 
begins  by  confession  of  his  ignorance,  and  conies  to  the  tbbonostic 
inspired  truth  for  light.  The  Gnostic  begins  by  a  m^RmruN 
claim  of  knowledge.'  He  sets  out  with  a  knowledge  of  obdbb. 
the  divine,  and  goes  into  all  spaces  with  his  wisdom,  and  defines 
the  bounds  of  the  universe  with  bold  speech.  His  is  such  knowl- 
edge as  he  has  spun,  spider-like,  out  of  himself.  The  Christian 
comes  from  his  darkness  to  the  sanctuary,  where  he  hopes  for  illumi- 
nation and  comfort.  The  Gnostic,  with  some  appreciation  of  need, 
wanders  amid  the  luxuriant  garden  of  the  world^s  faiths,  and  plucks 
a  flower  here  and  another  there,  as  may  suit  his  fancy  at  the 
hour.  Gnosticism  suits  only  the  bold  and  fearless,  the  self-conscious 
dreamer  of  a  new  faith.  Christianity  was  the  hope  of  the  poor 
and  timid.  Gnosticism  was  the  Pharisee,  who  stood  with  bold 
front  and  boasted  of  his  holiness ;  Christianity  was  the  sorrowing 
woman,  who  had  only  the  courage  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  robe  of 
the  Physician.  The  Gnostic  selected  and  had  a  system  without 
unity  and  achieving  force.  The  Christian  remains  steadily  in 
guard  of  his  religion,  hopeful,  but  often  in  the  storm,  and  triumphs 
in  the  end.  Only  few  of  the  Gnostics  established  societies  which 
they  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  church.  Marcion  is  probably  the 
only  one  who  gathered  about  him  a  church  in  the  strict  sense  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Gnostic  groups  were  simply  philosophical  schools,  with  some 
superiors  as  teachers.     There  was  no  cohesive  power  in  .^^^  onostio 
any  one  of  them.    The  gnosis  was  a  good  basis,  just  shad-  oroups  were 
owy  enough  for  speculation  on  the  infinite  eons,  but  bht  PHula-"* 
was  not  masterful  in  mundane  guidance.     It  was  with-  sophioal 
out  conserving  power.     It  lacked  intuition  of  the  good  ^^^^ 
by  which  to  see  its  own  evils  and  to  return  to  the  Christian  fold. 
Who  hears  of  any  important  school  coming  back  to  Christ  ?    The 
gnosis  unfitted  its  adherents  for  all  steady  thought,  the  crowning 
evil  of  the  whole  system  of  Gnostic  theories.     One  after  another 
the  schools  disappeared.     From  Bome  to  the  Tigris  and  from  Syene 
to  the  western  shore  of  the  Euxine  the  Gnostic  groups  passed  into 
a  corrupt  existence,  or,  what  was  better,  ceased  to  exist. 

But  Gnosticism,  with  all  its  native  weakness,  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous foe  thus  far  encountered.     Christianity  had  proven  its 
power  by  the  conquest  of  Judaism  and  paganism,  each  in  its 
individuality.     But  it  now  achieved  a  greater  victory.     It  con- 
*  Bitter.  Ckflohiobte  der  cbristUohen  FhUoBophie,  i,  pp.  288,  ft 
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quered  them  both  in  their  fusion^  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
GNOSTICISM  with  the  fantastic  and  nebnlons  fancies  that  had  floated 
THK  MOST  Jq^  Syria,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor  from  the  East 
fOK  TO  CHRIS-  There  was  never  an  indication  of  sympathy  with  Gnosti- 
TiANiTT.  cism,  in  any  form,  on  the  part  of  the  Church.   There  was 

no  Onostic  from  Oerinthus  down  to  the  last  of  the  Marcionite  school 
who  was  so  near  an  approach  to  the  real  Christian  as  Marcion.  Yet 
he  had  no  friends  in  the  Church.  He  was  regarded  with  special 
aversion,  perhaps  because  of  the  great  danger  that  his  views  might  be 
mistaken  for  pure  Christianity.  The  interview  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  pure  Polycarp  one  day  in  a  street  in 
Rome  represents  fairly  the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  Onos- 
ticism  as  a  whole.  Polycarp  was  stopped  by  Marcion,  who  asked 
him  the  question,  "  Do  you  not  recognize  me  ?  '*  The  father, 
bending  beneath  his  many  years,  and  yet  with  a  quick  eye  to  dis- 
cover an  enemy  of  the  truth  anywhere,  quickly  replied,  *'  Certainly, 
I  know  the  firstborn  of  Satan.'*  * 

*  XrenaBias,  iii,  8 ;  EnsebinSy  H.  E.,  iv,  14 ;  Jerome,  Cat,  171. 
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THE    MONTAKI8TIC  REFORM. 

That  peculiar  and  mysterious  deyelopment  of  ecclesiastical  life 
which  bears  the  name  of  Montanism^  from  its  founder^  was  a  reac- 
tion against  that  worldly  spirit  and  lax  ecclesiastical  discipline 
which  came  into  the  foreground  during  the  intervals  of  tolerance. 
No  religious  phenomenon  has  been  subjected  to  keener  criticism  or 
made  the  subject  of  more  unguarded  paneg3rric.  The  historian^ 
who  sees  in  every  extravagant  phenomenon  only  the  creation  of 
a  morbid  imagination^  relegates  it  to  the  department  of  wild  and 
unwholesome  fanaticism ;  while  he  who,  like  the  early  jarwaa 
Mystics  and  Gottfried  Arnold  of  a  later  day,  looks  upon  views  on 
such  movements  as  the  only  conserving  forces  in  critical  *'*>'«'^''»*'- 
times,  mistakenly  elevates  it  into  a  special  providential  agency  of  the 
real  Church  and  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  a  period 
of  general  decline  and  danger.  Both  views  are  wrong.  Real  jus- 
tice lies  midway  between  the  extremes.  Montanism  was  propagated 
with  pure,  but  often  mistaken,  motives.  It  saw  evils  of  serious 
character,  and  proposed  to  remove  them  by  its  severer  teaching  and 
self-denying  example.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  were  just  in 
repudiating  the  extravagancies,  but  were  far  out  of  the  way  in  at- 
tributing improper  motives  to  the  Montanists,  and  lacked  that  high 
order  of  wisdom  which  could  select  the  good  element  from  any 
new  movement  and  assimilate  it  for  its  own  greater  firmness  and 
enhanced  purity.  Montanism  was  in  its  last  analysis  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  primitive  Christianity,  though,  like  most  movements 
of  Christian  Puritanism,  it  went  to  an  extreme.' 

Montanus  was  a  native  of  Phrygia,  and  possessed  that  warm  tem- 
perament and  love  of  the  marvelous  and  ecstatic  which  had  been 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen  from  the  time  when  they  emerged  from 
mythical  darkness  and  took  their  place  among  the  settled  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor.     Phrygia  had  a  civilization  of  its  own.'     It  was  a 

*  Bonwetsob,  Die  Qesohiohte  dee  MontanismnB,  Eriangen,  1881,  the  best  book 
on  the  sabjeot.  Bamsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  Before  A.  D. 
170.  p.  487,  agrees  with  this  view. 

*  Neander  showed  the  inflnence  of  Fhrygia  on  Montanism,  and  he  has  been 
f  oUowed  by  Benan,  liarons  Anrelins  (in  Origins  of  Christianity),  ohap.  xiii.  Bam- 
say  (I  c,  p.  488)  caUs  Montanism  the  "  Chnrch-according-to-the-IlirygianB/' 
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fragrant  garden^  inclosed  one  yery  aide  by  high  mountainfl,  whose 
TIB  pHRToiAM  ^^^  broath  mingled  with  the  warm  air  of  the  yallej^  and 
Hom  OF  developed  a  people  at  once  gifted  with  a  tropical  Bensi- 
MOHTAMijg.  bility,  a  luxuriant  imagination,  and  a  love  of  the  mar- 
yelous,  and  yet  endowed  with  a  strong  physical  organization,  which 
made  them  hardy  and  yaliant  soldiers  in  the  most  distant  cam- 
paigns and  the  most  fiercely  contested  fields  of  war.  Their  spirit 
was  proud,  and  glowed  with  ecstasy  as  their  minstrels  sang  of  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers  in  the  heroic  age.  They  claimed  for  their 
mountains  the  high  antiquity  of  haying  first  appeared  aboye  the 
declining  flood  when  Deuc^on  and  his  sons  stepped  out  of  their 
boat  and  went  forth  to  repeople  and  subdue  the  earth. 

The  worship  of  the  Phrygians  was  of  the  coarse  kind,  in  which 
there  was  no  element  of  sensual  enjoyment,  but  only  a  rigorous 
dealing  with  themselyes.  The  holiest  worshiper  reached  his  highest 
deyelopment  through  self -mutilation.  The  great  nature  Mother, 
or  Cybele,  who  was  also  worshiped  in  Bithynia  and  Lydia,  was  here 
honored  with  a  wildness  of  deyotion  as  nowhere  else.  Her  minister, 
TBI  PHBTQUH  Attis,  or  thc  mutilated  Adonis,  was  honored  with  a  wor- 
CULT.  ghjp  Qf  i^g  o^ji^  ij^  which  the  hoarse  kettledrum  and  the 

plaintiye  Phrygian  cymbid  made  music  to  the  wild  Sycinnis,  the 
spiral  dance  of  the  rhapsodical  devotees.'  Divination  and  clairvoy- 
ance, heightened  by  contemplation,  were  claimed  as  special  endow- 
ments of  the  priesthood.  The  people  were  firm  believers  in  vision 
and  all  similar  preternatural  possessions,  and  no  claim  of  priestly 
gifts  was  too  extravagant  for  the  blind  devotion  of  the  average 
Phrygian  worshiper.  The  stress  of  political  disaster  only  fanned 
the  flame  of  his  national  worship.  He  had  been  trampled  and 
ground  by  many  masters — the  Lydian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman — ^but  his  temperament  was  all  the  warmer  and  his 
love  for  his  native  faith  suffered  no  loss.  His  cities  grew  into 
wealth  and  power.  Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis  preserved 
the  memory  of  ancient  glory  when  Phrygia  was  a  powerful  and 
independent  kingdom,  but  still  the  primitive  worship  was  pre- 
served. Even  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had  made  the  Phrygian 
only  the  dialect  of  rustics  and  slaves,  had  not  blotted  out  the  old 
faith. 

Christianity  now  came,  and  the  communities  which  Paul  founded 
m  OLD  woB.  were  the  flrst  to  arrest  the  old  worship  of  Cybele  and 
BT^^SSS^  Attis.  In  due  time  Phrygian  Christianity  took  its  place 
ITT.  in  the  great  network  of  the  Church,  and,  though  isolated 

from  the  great  outlying  world,  claimed  equal  love  for  all  the  in- 
>  DdUiBger,  Jew  and  QentOe,  i,  pp.  876,  877. 
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Btitntioius  and  its  fall  share  in  shaping  the  policy  and  life  of  the 
general  Ghnrch.  Bat  there  was  no  uprooting  of  the  natural  tem- 
perament. The  temples  of  the  old  faith  had  shared  in  the  general 
neglect  of  other  parts  of  the  Boman  empire^  but  beneath  the  new 
religion  there  still  lay  that  love  of  the  marvelous  and  the  invisible, 
that  general  faith  in  special  spiritual  endowments,  and,  most  of  all, 
that  implicit  confidence  in  a  perpetual  prophecy  of  the  divinely  in- 
spired. 

Out  of  this  element  Montanism  emerged.  It  was  a  Christian 
figure,  vital  and  glowing  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  undis- 
turbed Phrygian  character,  yet  ardent  with  a  love  of  Ohristianity 
as  given  by  Christ  and  organized  by  his  first  apostles.  Montanus, 
of  Ardaban,  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  life  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  He  had  been  a  priest  in  the  still 
lingering,  but  rapidly  declining,  worship  of  Cybele.  When  he  ac- 
cepted Christianity  he  parted  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  hia 
former  faith.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  idolater  MONTAjfus  ▲ 
left.  But  the  scars  which  his  old  religion  had  made  he  combination 
bore  upon  him  into  the  new  battlefield.  He  was  still  ncALAHDTHi 
the  prophet  and  the  visionary.  Without  much  culture,  vibionart. 
and  with  a  profound  contempt  of  pagan  learning,  because  of  its 
supposed  hostility  to  Christianity,  he  proposed  the  regeneration  of 
Christianity  by  the  practical  life.  In  no  character  do  we  find  such 
a  remarkable  blending  of  these  two  diverse  elements — ^the  practical 
and  the  visionary.  He  claimed  that  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead — ^Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — and  that  through  himself 
the  third  person,  the  Paraclete,  prophesied  to  the  world.  He  never 
declared  that  he  was  himself  the  Paraclete,  but  only  the  organ  of  his 
operation.  Two  women,  Mazimilla  and  Priscilla,  claimed  similar 
inspiration,  and  these  three,  with  their  followers,  called  thenuselves 
Pneumatics.  The  fact  that  Montanus  tolerated  prophetesses  had 
its  anticipation  in  the  old  worship  of  Cybele  and  in  the  example  of 
other  pagan  faiths.  Asia  Minor  had  itis  sibyls,  Delphi  its  Python- 
esses, and  Corinth  its  female  temple-slaves  of  Venus.  This  female 
accompaniment  of  Montanism  proved  a  great  disadvantage,  and  was 
constantly  appealed  to  by  its  enemies  as  a  certain  proof  of  its  pagan 
relationship.  This  was  unfair  on  their  part,  however,  as  in  this 
respect  Montanus  stood  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  doctrines  of  Montanus  constitute  an  incongruous  system. 
He  avowed  a  special  mission  for  the  improvement  of  thi  mohtav* 
the  Church.  To  bring  about  this  great  result  there  nnoBTsnM. 
were  certain  truths  which  must  be  accepted^  and  he  was  the  instru- 
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ment  for  their  communication.  The  Chnrch  mart  accept  them  as  a 
condition  of  its  salyation.  There  will  be  a  speedy  end  of  the  world, 
after  which  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  wiU  begin.  The  econ- 
omy of  salvation  consists  of  three  stages,  or  snccessiye  movements 
— the  period  of  primeval  revelation  ontil  the  incarnation ;  that  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  which  closes  with  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
the  apostolical  group ;  and  that  of  the  revelation  of  the  Paraclete, 
which  will  continue  through  all  remaining  Christian  history.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  are  of  one  substance,  equal  in  rank,  and  omnip- 
otence. But  the  Son  emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Paraclete 
emanates  from  the  Son.  They  are  all  one.  The  Church  is  pure  and 
true,  and  can  tolerate  no  impure  element  in  its  fold — ''  ecclesia  vera, 
pudica,  sancta,  ecclesia  virgo/^  There  is  a  universal  priesthood  of 
believers.  Every  real  believer  is  a  Pneumatic,  and  hence  a  priest. 
Asceticism  is  a  proper  and  even  necessary  mode  of  cultivating 
purity.  Second  marriage  is  sinful,  a  forfeiture  of  pneumatic 
purity.  Martyrdom  is  the  necessary  sacrifice  which  the  Chris- 
tian must  render,  if  the  exigency  is  sufficient,  for  the  attainment 
of  salvation.  Penitence,  in  all  its  stages,  must  take  place  after 
sin.  But  a  total  lapse,  by  sacrificing  to  idols,  excludes  from 
restoration  to  the  Church,  though  not  necessarily  from  divine 
forgiveness.* 

When  the  system  of  Montanus  was  fully  developed  the  Church 
took  note  of  it  as  a  most  dangerous  element.  Montanistic  com- 
MONTAKTBM  Rs-  mumtics  spHuig  up  throughout  Phrygia  and  began  to 
OARDED  A  ^  spread  into  the  neighboring  regions.  The  bishop  Ju- 
oKRTOTHx  lianus,  of  Apamea,  took  pains  to  win  them  back  into 
OHUBCH.  harmony  with  the  Church.     They  did  not  constitute  a 

schism,  but  ecclesiolcB  in  ecclesia,  similar  to  the  societies  organized 
by  Spener  within  the  bosom  of  the  (German  Protestant  Church  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  mild  measures  of  Julianus  &uled  of 
their  end.  More  heroic  treatment  was  now  adopted.  Two  synods 
were  held,  one  in  Hierapolis,  presided  over  by  ApoUinaris,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  and  a  second  in  Anchialus,  in  the  year  170, 
under  the  charge  of  the  bishop  Sotas.  At  both  of  these  councils 
the  Montanists  were  condemned  and  excommunicated,  and  their 
doctrines  pronounced  heretical.  Phrygian  Montanism  now  suffered 
a  serious  check.  The  communities  declined,  and  gradually  lost 
their  popular  support,  in  the  very  place  of  their  origin.  In  addition 
to  synodical  proscription  a  strong  literary  activity  was  developed 
against  them  in  Asia  Minor.     The  most  prominent  writers  were 

*  Sohwegler,  Dor  Montanianns  Tind  die  Eirohe  dee  zweiten  Jahrhimderts, 
pp.  84-76. 
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Miltiades^    Olaadins  Apollinaris^    ApoUonius^    Serapion^  and   an 
anonymous  author  ^ — all  of  whose  works  have  disappeared. 

Just  at  the  time  when  it  would  seem  that  Montanism  was 
nearly  conquered^  and  was  about  to  take  its  place  among  ^i^tern 
the  many  spent  phenomena  of  the  imaginatiye  East^  support  of 
it  acquired  a  remarkable  support  in  the  West.  The  montanism. 
Church  which  had  produced  it  had  now  disowned  it^  but  there  were 
acute  minds,  far  removed  from  the  local  prejudices  and  personal 
animosities,  who  saw  in  it  an  element  of  good  for  the  general  cause 
of  Christianity.  Very  often  a  moYement  needs  to  be  seen  from  the 
distance  in  order  to  be  measured  with  judicial  fairness.  The 
men  who  have  no  friendships  to  foster  or  grieyances  to  settle,  and 
can  calmly  form  an  opinion  of  a  cause  without  regard  to  the  con- 
testants on  either  side,  are  the  best  judges  of  eyery  great  reform. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  with  Montanism.  Its  nearest  critics 
saw  in  it  only  a  modified  worship  of  Cybele,  with  execrable  Christian 
yariations.  But  those  were  days  when  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
learned  quickly  what  was  going  on  in  distant  parts,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  good  in  any  comer  of  Christendom.  To 
them  Montanism  was  something  more  than  a  dreamy  pagan  faith 
beneath  a  thin  Christian  drapery. 

These  friends  of  Montanism  induced  a  bishop  of  Rome,  of  whom 
history  makes  no  mention,  to  send  "  letters  of  peace,*'  *  both  east 
as  TertuUian  calls  them,  to  the  catholic  bishops  of  ^^^^oon- 
Phrygia,  presumably  advising  a  conciliatory  dealing,  dkmnation. 
But  through  the  evil  representations  of  Praxeas  and  Caius,  the  nar- 
rower policy  was  restored,  and  the  catholic  Church,  East  and  West, 
united  in  putting  down  the  unfortunate  Phrygian  Puritans.  It  was 
formerly  the  opinion  of  Church  historians  that  the  persecuted 
churches  of  Gaul  sent  letters  to  the  Roman  bishop,  in  which  they 
pleaded  strongly  for  the  Montanists.  But  this  opinion  is  now  aban- 
doned, as  it  rests  on  no  ancient  testimony  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, Eusebius,  who  regarded  the  Montanists  as  incorrigible  heretics, 
and  stood  squarely  with  the  catholic  Church  in  condemning  them, 
expressly  says  that  the  letter  sent  by  the  churches  of  Lyons  was 

'  Probably  Bbodon,  Jerome,  Cat.,  87. 

•  AdT.  Fraz.,  i  :  "For  after  the  bishop  of  Borne  [perhaps  Victor,  A.  D. 
190]  had  acknowledged  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Montanns,  Prisca,  and  Ifazi- 
milla,  and  in  consequence  of  the  acknowledgment  had  bestowed  his  peace  on 
the  chnrches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  he  [Praxeas],  by  importunately  nrging  false 
accusations  against  the  prophete  themselves  and  their  chnrches,  and  insisting 
on  the  anthority  of  the  bishop's  predeoeesors  in  the  see,  compelled  him  to  re- 
call the  letters  of  peace  which  he  had  issaed,  as  well  as  to  desist  from  his  par* 
pose  of  acknowledging  the  gifto  ^  [chariamata]. 
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'^pradent  and  moet  orthodox/' '  a  commendation  which  he  would 
not  have  given  had  that  letter  been  fayorable  to  the  Phrygians.  It 
ie  likely^  indeed^  that  it  was  the  support  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  Montanists  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor  which  prompted  the  pliable  bishop  at  Rome  to  recall 
his  previous  note,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  united  Toice  of  Oanl 
and  Asia. 

But  with  the  opposition  of  Rome  the  Montanism  of  the  West  did 
not  die.  There  were  many  Christians,  and  not  a  few 
suFPosTDio  bishops  among  them,  who  regarded  their  treatment  as 
MOMTAHiBM.  unjugfj  in  tho  extromo,  and  believed  that  their  cause  was 
at  this  juncture  a  necessary  agency  for  the  purification  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Ohurch.  The  Church  of  North  Africa  now  became 
the  most  powerful  advocate  of  Montanism.  This  was  brought  about 
in  large  measure  by  the  example  of  the  presbyter  Tertullian,  of 
Carthage.  He  was  at  this  time  the  most  learned  and  powerful  theo- 
logian in  the  Western  Church.  His  writings  had  gained  him  a  hear- 
ing in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  Church,  both  Eastern  and  Western. 
His  treatises  on  Martyrs,  Idolatry,  and  the  Soldier's  Crown  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  heart  of  universal  Christendom,  while  his  Apol- 
ogeticus  had  proven  him  apt  to  resist  the  most  invidious  and 
nsTULLUH  learned  attacks  of  pagan  writers.  In  his  practical 
▲M  ABTocATi.  works  ou  Patience,  Prayer,  Baptism,  Bepentance,  and 
the  Husband  he  had  already  expressed  profound  sympathy  with  the 
needful  development  of  the  practical  piety  of  believers,  and  with  a 
strict  view  of  Christians  in  the  presence  of  the  lax  tendencies  of  his 
times.  His  acceptance  of  Montanism  was,  therefore,  not  the  work 
of  a  day ;  nor  did  it  come  about  through  personal  grievance,  or  am- 
bition, or  a  love  of  schism,  or  a  visionary  state  of  mind.  It  was  a 
course  which  he  adopted  after  a  calm  reflection  and  from  the  pur- 
est motives.  He  made  allowance  for  the  grosser  features  of  Mon- 
tanism, and  accepted  its  better  part  with  clear  conscience,  a  warm 
love  of  the  Church,  and  an  intense  desire  for  purity  in  its  mem- 
bers. He  wrote  much  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  and  empha- 
sized the  points  which  Montanism  made  prominent  as  vital  to  the 
Church/ 

1  Boflebins,  H.  E. ,  t,  8.  Salmon,  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography ,  Sects, 
by  Smiiih  and  Waoe,  iii,  087,  haa  set  this  matter  in  its  tnie  light.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  McQiifert,  on  Enaebiiu,  as  aboye  (p.  219). 

*  Neaader  giyes  an  excellent  groaping  of  Tertollian'a  works,  daasifled  ac- 
cording to  both  topics  and  periods  in  hia  litersry  activity.  Comp.  Antignoeti- 
koa,  in  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  toI. 
ii,  pp.  808,  ff. 
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But  with  all  the  new  splendor  which  gathered  about  Montanism 
through  the  defense  of  Tertallian  and  the  strong  support  of  the 
North  African  Churchy  the  system  was  doomed.  The  councils  had 
condemned  it,  and  its  first  objectionable  accompaniments,  such  as 
ecstasy,  yision,  chiliasm,  and  prophetesses,  were  perpetually  hurled 
against  it  as  unfit  for  confidence  and  an  enemy  to  the  the  doom  of 
peace  and  development  of  the  Church.  Its  stronger  montanwm. 
qualities  were  overlooked  in  the  vigorous  warfare  upon  it.  Even  its 
best  declarations,  and,  above  all,  the  moral  purity  of  its  advocates, 
counted  for  nothing  in  such  a  bitter  strife.  The  defenders  of  epis- 
copal prerogative  found  it,  at  best,  an  inconvenient  thing.  In 
their  steady  policy,  even  now  taking  shape,  of  building  up  an  irre- 
sistible central  authority,  they  could  expect  no  support  from  such 
independent  minds. 

The  emperors  saw  no  hope  of  softening  its  moral  strictness  and 
its  hostility  to  political  interference  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church.  All  the  Christian  emperors  after  Constantine  pursued, 
therefore,  the  same  repressive  policy.  In  North  Africa  it  continued 
to  live,  however,  but  under  the  name  of  a  sect  of  hostilitt  of 
TertuUianists.  Its  last  appearance  above  the  surface  themifieobb. 
was  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He  issued  two  edicts  against  it,  one 
in  the  yc  iur  530,  and  the  other  in  532,  after  which  it  sank  out  of 
sight,  to  reappear,  as  Schaff  well  says,  under  various  names  and 
forms  and  in  new  combinations — ^in  Novatianism,  Donatism,  the 
Spiritualism  of  the  Franciscans,  Anabaptism,  the  Camisard  En- 
thusiasm, Puritanism,  Quakerism,  Quietism,  Pietism,  Second  Ad- 
ventism,  Irvingism,  and  so  on,  by  way  of  protest  and  wholesome 
reaction  against  various  evils  in  the  Church.^ 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  against  Mon- 
tanism was  its  earnest  insistence  on  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
and  its  opposition  to  all  hierarchical  assumptions.  In  this  it  antic- 
ipated Puritanism  and  Methodism,  with  both  of  which  it  had  many 
points  in  common.  Wesley  was  one  of  the  first  modems  to  speak  a 
strong  word  for  Montanism.  He  says  :  '^  By  the  best  information 
we  can  procure  at  this  distance  of  time  it  seems  that  Montanus  was 

1  Church  Hiatoiy,  ii,  426,  7.  Hamack,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Histoiy  of 
Doctrine,  has  treated  Montanus  in  an  independent  spirit.  He  shows  how 
he  stood  by  the  old  paths  as  against  the  Catholic  and  hierarchical  tendency. 
F.  De  Soyres,  Montanism  and  the  Primitive  Church,  Camb.,  1878.  See  the 
volomlnons  notes  of  McGKffert  in  his  Ensebins,  pp.  229-287.  Of  importance 
are  Belck,  Geechichte  des  Montanismns,  Leipz.,  1888,  and  HUgenf eld's  great 
work,  D.  Ketiergesoh.  des  Uichristenthnms,  Leipc.,  1884,  pp.  5(MMM)0 ;  Salmon, 
in  Smith  and  Waoe,  t.  v.;  Newman,  in  Baptist  Ber.,  1884,  627--680. 
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not  only  a  truly  good  man^  but  one  of  the  best  men  then  upon 
wKSLETiKAiK  ^^^  5  ^^^  that  Wfl  Tcal  crime  was  the  seyerely  reprov- 
TocACTOF  ing  those  who  professed  themselves  Christians  while 
MONTANisM.  ^j^^^  neither  had  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  nor 
walked  as  Christ  walked^  but  were  conformable,  both  in  their  temper 
and  practice,  to  the  present  evil  world/' '  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
Wesley  anticipates  the  yerdict  of  the  most  recent  historians,  like 
Hamack  and  McOiffert,  who  have  completely  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  old  writers.' 

1  Tract  on  **  The  Real  Chanoter  of  MontaniiB,"  in  Works,  6th  ecL,  Lend.,  14 
TolB.,  Tol.  zi,  pp.  485,  486. 

*  In  his  aermon  on  the  Wiadom  of  Qod^  Wesley  calls  Montanns  "  one  of  the 
holiest  men  of  the  second  century,^'  yol.  tI,  828.  See  also  ii,  206  (Journal,  Aug. 
15, 1750) ;  X,  47,  50,  51  (Letter  to  Ifiddleton). 
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The  general  tendency  of  the  political  and  theological  pressure 
upon  the  Church  from  without  was  toward  internal  consolidation 
and  organic  unity.  This,  indeed^  has  been  the  wholesome  effect  of 
opposition  in  all  later  periods.  Christianity  is  no  tropical  plants 
adapted  only  to  the  bright  sunshine^  balmy  air^  and  sweet  repose  of 
long  summer  days,  but  is  destined  for  all  seasons  through  all  the 
centuries.  The  very  storms  that  have  beaten  about  it  have  been 
strong  forces  toward  making  its  roots  deeper  and  of  farther  reach^ 
and  its  fiber  of  finer  and  more  resisting  quality.  Dur-  gouDmcA- 
ing  the  whole  period  from  its  founding  down  to  its  tionopchbib- 
liberation  by  Constantino  from  the  bondage  of  pagan  "^"^• 
rulers  a  constant  internal  solidification  was  taking  place.  The 
subtle  moral  agencies  were  steadily  at  work  by  which  Christianity 
might  grow  into  a  symmetrical  and  organic  unity.  But  while  this 
was  the  general  character  of  its  deyelopment,  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  had  its  secondary  effect  upon  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Church.  How  shall  the  opposition  be  met  ?  What  shall  be  the 
method  of  resistance  ?  How  must  the  Church  deal  with  those  who 
have  surrendered  during  the  stress  of  storm?  and,  now  that  the 
storm  is  spent,  how  shall  the  lapsed  be  dealt  with  ?  Must  these 
apostates  be  considered  as  erring  only  in  an  evil  hour,  to  come  back 
again  with  cordial  welcome,  or  be  regarded  as  having  forever  lost 
their  Christian  birthright  here  and  their  hope  of  salvation  here- 
after? 

These  were  serious  questions — ^f  ar  more,  even,  than  that  more 
public  one  of  encountering  enemies.  How  to  deal  with  friends  has 
always  been  to  the  Church  a  more  difficult  problem  than  how  to 

the  erring  into  harmony  of  spirit  and  preserve  them  with  frunds. 
against  harm,  and  the  Church  against  harm  from  them,  than  to 
march  forth  with  heroic  soul  against  defiant  foes.  For  this  new 
issue  the  Church  was  well  prepared.  It  had  triumphed  in  warfare 
against  pronounced  enemies,  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  it  pos- 
sessed equal  power  to  deal  with  those  of  its  own  household, 
16 
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oppose  its  adversaries.    It  has  been  an  immeasurably  problim  of 
greater  task  to  manage  with  a  care  that  can  lead  back  ™*„^]^JJ^ 
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The  persecutioiiB  of  the  GhriBtians  were  not  met  with  uniform 
firmnesB.  The  general  attitude  was  that  of  chiyalrous  sacrifice  and 
a  readiness  to  meet  death  sooner  than  renounce  faith  in  Christ ;  but 
there  were  others  who  yielded  and  returned  to  their  former  idols. 
When  the  opposition  ceased  the  lapsed^  in  numerous  cases,  proposed 
THBMANinR  to  retum  to  the  Christian  fold.  The  ordeal  which  the 
wiTHMNi-  Church  laid  down  for  their  restoration  was  severe,  and 
TINTS.  extended  oyer  a  series  of  lengthy  stages  of  penitence. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  course  would  satisfy  all  the  demands 
of  the  crisis,  but  other  questions  were  inyolyed,  and  especially  the 
final  and  most  serious  of  all — ^whether  a  lapsed  Christian  who  had 
once  been  baptized,  and  in  temptation  had  forsworn  his  faith  and 
committed  his  example  and  word  to  the  accursed  paganism,  should 
ever  be  fully  restored  to  the  Christian  communion  and  be  regarded 
as  though  he  had  never  fallen. 

On  this  grave  question  the  most  important  issues  depended,  and  i 
out  of  it  grew  not  less  than  five  serious  schisms,  covering  an  entire  I 
century,  or  from  the  middle  of  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.     Indeed,  we  find  clear  traces  of  some  of  these  schisms  not 
riTisGHiBirs    l^B  than  four  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  men  who 
▲RiaiNo  FROM   ]^ad  organized  them.     The  schisms  were  confined  to  no 
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MXNTorPKNi-  particular  locality.  Their  broad  geographical  scope  is 
™^*  '  a  strong  witness  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger  with  which 
they  threatened  the  Church  and  the  serious  nature  of  the  questions 
which  produced  them.  The  Christians  of  Spain,  in  the  West,  were 
hardly  less  disturbed  than  those  of  Syria  in  the  East ;  while  their 
brethren  up  the  Nile  and  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  were  in 
similar  convulsion  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
threat  of  internal  division  within  was  equally  extensive  with  the 
fires  of  martyrdom  which  hostile  hands  had  kindled. 

First  in  order  was  the  schism  of  Felicissimus,  which  arose  in 
Carthage,  but  extended  its  force  as  far  westward  as  the  shore  of  the 
TEuottsnam  Atlantic.  No  unanimity  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
AMD  cTPRiAH.  primc  motivc  of  Felicissimus.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
some  jealousy  of  Cyprian's  episcopal  ofSce,  but  the  ostensible 
ground  of  offense  was  the  method  of  his  election  as  bishop  and  his 
subsequent  lenient  dealing  with  the  lapsed.  Cyprian  was  an  ac- 
'compUshed  scholar  and  a  skillful  rhetorician.  He  was  led  by  the 
presbyter  Gscilius  to  accept  Christianity.  His  accession  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  triumph  for  the  African  Church,  and  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  frequent  alternations  of  persecution  through 
which  the  Church  was  passing  and  the  supreme  need  of  able  confess- 
ors.    Cyprian  was  baptized  in  the  year  247,  and  in  248  was  elected 
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Bishop  of  Carthage.  The  process  was  too  rapid  for  the  strict  law 
of  the  Church,  and  furnished  a  very  plausible  pretext  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  election.  Five  presbyters,  who  were  in  charge  of  com- 
munities in  Carthage  and  the  surrounding  country,  declared  the 
election  illegal,  and  took  measures  for  goyeming  their  own  churches 
without  regard  to  Cyprian's  authority.  The  most  defiant  of  the 
number  was  Noyatus,  who  assumed  episcopal  functions  himself, 
and  ordained  Felicissimus  to  the  diaconate. 

This  was  a  bold  inyasion  of  Cyprian's  prerogatiyes,  but  he  was 
calm  and  conciliatory,  and  even  permitted  Felicissimus  to  adminis- 
ter his  new  office,  to  which  he  had  been  ordained  by  ,„^.„,^„«„ 
other  hands.  Felicissimus  waa  a  strong  partisan,  and  ctprian's 
had  a  singular  power  in  organizing  men  into  a  firm  ®^^*^- 
and  united  body.  His  adherents,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Noyatus, 
multiplied  rapidly.  Cyprian,  meanwhile,  was  careful,  for  he  had 
the  rare  quality  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  So  far  did  he  pursue  this  counsel  that  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency can  be  justly  made  against  him.  At  one  time,  before  the 
Decian  persecution,  he  was  firm  in  refusing  to  grant  absolution  to  any 
who  had  lapsed  after  baptism.  He  waa  then  the  representatiye,  in 
the  African  Church,  of  vigorous  dealing  with  apostasy.  But  dur- 
ing the  Decian  persecution  there  was  an  alarming  in-  incrkase  of 
crease  of  the  lapsed.  So  great  was  their  number  that  '^^  lapsed. 
they  threatened  the  very  integrity  of  the  Church  ;  they  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Christian  fold  with  demands.  The  evil  had  grown 
into  alarming  proportions.  When  Christians  announced  their 
readiness,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  renounce  their  religion,  they 
were  furnished  by  the  imperial  officers  with  letters  of  release,  and 
were  therefore  called  Libellatics.  A  certificate  of  this  kind  (a 
libellus)  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  1894  among  the 
papyrus  manuscripts  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  In  the  same  year 
another  was  discovered  among  the  papyri  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
duke Baiuer,  in  Vienna,  a  specimen  of  the  rich  treasures  Egypt 
has  unearthed  for  us  of  late.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
Rainer  libellus : 

"  To  the  Commissioners  of  sacrifices  of  the  village  of  Philadel- 
phia :  from  Aurelii,  Sjrrus  and  Pasbeius  his  brother,  and  Demer- 
bria  and  Serapias  our  wives,  dwellers  without  the  gate. 
We  always  continued  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and 
now  in  your  presence  according  to  the  [emperor's]  orders,  both 
offered  a  libation,  and  tasted  of  the  sacrifices,  and  [we  desire  you] 
to  attest  [this]  for  us. 

"  May  you  continue  prosperous. 
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''We,  Aurelii,  SyruB  and  Pasbee,  have  presented  [thifi].  I, 
IddoruB,  wrote,  as  they  are  unable  to  write/' 

Sometimes  the  officers  were  bribed  to  issue  certificates  to  those 
who  had  not  complied  with  the  conditionB. 

Others,  who  likewise  lapsed,  made  application  to  those  about  to 
die  for  their  faith  that  they  might  be  commended  to  the  Church 
cTPBiAK  Di-  for  lenient  measures,  and  the  persons  so  commended 
TOTiDTOTu  made  use  of  the  high  favor  in  which  the  memory  of 
noNOFTHi  the  martyrs  was  held  to  secure  confidence  from  the 
CHURCH.  Church  and  ease  in  reentering  its  communion.     Many 

arts  were  practiced  by  the  lapsed  to  gain  restoration.  Cyprian  saw 
danger  on  either  hand.  Pure  himself,  he  would  not  countenance 
impurity  in  others.  But  he  was  intent,  above  all  things,  to  pre- 
serve the  Church,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  admitting,  among  the 
worthy,  some  who  were  probably  otherwise.  He  claimed  the  right 
to  revise  his  methods  and  administer  his  office  in  such  way  as  to 
conserve  the  Church.  He  now  took  a  milder  course,  and  resolved 
to  grant  absolution  to  the  lapsed  who  would  pass  through  the  pre- 
scribed stages  of  penitence. 

During  the  Decian  persecution  Cyprian,  whose  life  was  in  danger, 
CTPRUN'8  withdrew  for  fourteen  months  into  voluntary  exile. 
001I1II88I0N.  During  this  time  his  enemies  gained  the  additional 
prestige  of  large  numbers.  While  Cyprian  was  in  exile  he  sent  a 
commission  of  two  bishops  and  two  presbyters  to  Carthage  to  make 
a  thorough  visitation  and  administer  to  the  poor  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Church.  Again  Felicissimus  protested  against  him ;  the 
Church  funds  could  not  be  so  used,  by  Cyprian's  order,  as  he  was 
an  illegal  bishop.  It  was  this  visitation  by  Cyprian's  commission 
which  was  the  chief  rock  of  offense  to  Felicissimus.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  direct  usurpation  of  power.  No  doubt,  also,  Cyprian's  extrav- 
agant pretensions  for  the  monarchial  episcopate,  of  which  he  was 
the  great  advocate,  was  also  a  principal  cause  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  presbyterial  party  under  Novatus.'  At  Easter,  251,  however, 
Cyprian  appeared  in  person  in  Carthage,  and  met  the  annual  synod 
of  bishops  of  North  Africa.  He  was  supported  by  the  synod,  and 
Felicissimus  and  his  party  were  formally  excommunicated  from  the 
Church.* 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Church  one  seldom  knows  when 

*  In  thiB  we  agree  with  Neander  (i,  228)  and  M oeller  (p.  2$2),  as  against  Sohaff 
(li,  IW). 

*  The  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  88-40, 42,  65,  are  the  only  authoriiy  for  the  schiam 
of  Felioissiinns.  We  haye,  therefore,  only  the  enemy's  testimony.  Neander's  ia 
the  hest  modem  aeoonnt,  ii,  222-287. 
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he  will  finally  lose  sight  of  a  disquieting  mind.  The  map  of  the 
operations  of  the  schismatic  is  generally  very  broad.  Noyatns^  no 
longer  able  to  cope  with  the  strong  arm  of  authority  in  Oarthage, 
next  appeared  in  Borne.  The  attitude  of  the  Boman  Ohurch  had 
always  been  one  of  leniency  toward  the  lapsed^  and  Novatus  now 
found  a  fitting  field  to  carry  on  the  warfare  which  he  had  conducted 
yigorously^  but  finally  in  yain,  in  Oarthage.  This  field  motatub  in 
opened  before  him  by  a  juncture,  brought  about  by  the  "ome. 
following  eyents.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Bome,  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood a  certain  highly  gifted  man,  Noyatian.  He  had  been  bap- 
tized on  a  sick  bed.  Eyerywhere  throughout  the  Church  there 
was  serious  objection  to  clinical  baptism,  because  of  the  doubt  as  to 
the  motiye  of  the  one  seeking  it.  Koyatian's  case  was  the  more 
serious  because,  on  his  recoyery,  Fabian  had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  the  Church  to  consummate  the  baptism  by  the  imposition 
of  his  hands. 

There  were,  therefore,  two  diflEiculties:  one,  Noyatian's  clinical 
baptism,  and  the  other  the  bishop^s  neglect  to  complete  ^^^  dj^icul. 
the  act.  Fabian  suffered  martyrdom  in  250,  and  in  the  tibsasto 
following  year  Cornelius  was  elected  bishop  in  his  place.  "^^™*^ 
This  interyal  of  a  year  was  a  time  of  serious  disturbance.  It  is  not 
clear  that  Noyatian  was  desirous  of  the  episcopal  oflEice,  but  the  eyent 
proyed  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  it.  He  represented  the  yig- 
orous  method  of  dealing  with  the  lapsed,  or,  at  least,  he  came  to 
represent  the  harsher  method,  though  at  the  first,  as  Harnack 
shows,'  the  controyersy  was  a  personal  one  purely,  and  all  who 
shared  this  yiew  rallied  to  his  standard. 

Noyatus  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  was  determined  to 
secure  theelection  of  Koyatianas  bishop,  in  riyalry  against  Cornelius. 
Three  bishops,  liying  at  a  distance  from  Borne,  were  induced  to  repair 
thither,  and  they  ordained  Koyatian  to  the  bishopric.  The  latter 
immediately  communicated  the  fact  of  his  consecration  to  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Carthage.  But  no  recognition  of  his  election  was 
returned,  though  efforts  were  made  in  those  great  centers  to  raise 
up  strong  parties  in  the  interest  of  Noyatian.  Many  of  the  Boman 
clergy  and  laity,  who  had  disapproyed  of  the  measures  by  which 
Noyatian  was  admitted  into  the  Church,  took  side  with  the  party 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  In  due  time  their  inconsistency  be- 
came apparent  to  themselyes.  How  could  they  fayor  a  brubn  of 
man  as  bishop  whose  baptism  they  had  disapproyed  ?  ^JJJ'JJf' 
They  gradually  ceased  opposition,  withdrew  all  fellow-  th»  churoh. 
ship  with  the  schism  of  Noyatian,  and  returned  to  the  Church.  No« 
'  In  Heizog  and  Flitt,  Encyolopeddia,  «.  v. 
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yatian  and  his  entire  party  were  excommunicated,  and  the  moTe- 
ment  lost  all  formidable  character. 

Novatian  and  his  followers  did  not  depart  materially  from  the  re- 
THK  oouNciL  ceived  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  differed  only  in 
or  M ici  AND  their  severe  treatment  of  the  lapsed  in  rebaptizing  those 
TUNS.  entenng  their  commumon  from  the  Church,  and,  m 

some  cases,  in  condemning  second  marriages.  The  Council  of  Nice 
adopted  a  mild  course  toward  them,  but  they  refused  to  return  to  the 
Church.  The  Roman  Church  finally  adopted  its  ordinary  policy 
of  repression.  In  Rome  Innocent  I  (402-417)  closed  their  churches, 
and  Celestine  I  (422-432)  forbade  them  to  worship  in  public.  They 
constituted  a  party  in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  East,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  bore  the  name  of  Cathari,  or 
The  Pure.' 

Thus  far  there  had  been  only  minor  and  occasional  differences 
Dispun  BB-  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  North  Africa.  But 
TWEKN  cAjBr  HOW  thorc  arose  a  fundamental  divergence  of  opinion, 
ROMB  oNTHi  whlch  WBS  wlthout  question  one  of  the  chief  initial  causes 
PRIMACY  OF  for  that  later  division  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
*^"*-  Churches  which  has  descended  to  the  present  time,  hav- 

ing steadily  resisted  all  measures  toward  restoration.  But  as  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  field  of  the  dispute  which  now  arose  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  question  of  rebaptism  of  here- 
tics was  of  subordinate  importance.  The  fundamental  issue  was 
the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  over  all  bishops  in  the  East  or  the 
West.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  remnants  of  the  Novatian 
schism  became  an  element  of  disturbance.  Stephen,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  253,  or  more  likely  in  254,  favored  the  validity 
of  baptism  by  schismatics  and  heretics,  on  the  ground  that  baptism, 
as  an  objective  institution  founded  by  Christ,  carried  with  it  its 
own  indorsement  when  administered  with  the  right  intention  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  or  of  Christ.  In  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  tradi'ion  in  Rome. 

In  every  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Church  baptism  had  been 

*  **  Noyatian  was  thefint  theologian  of  the  Church  of  Borne/'  says  Hamack, 
**  who  deyeloped  a  compreheiisiYe  literary  actiyity  in  the  Latin  language,  bat 
of  hia  works  only  his  De  Sabbato,  Be  Circomcisione,  and  De  Trinitate  haye 
come  down  to  ns. "  In  the  Ante-NiceneFatherB,Chr.  lit.  ed. ,  y,  604-660,  wiU  be 
f  onnd  a  translation  of  his  works  on  the  Trinity  and  his  lay  letter  on  the  Jewish 
meats.  The  anthorities  are  Cyprian,  Epistles,  44, 45,  49,  50,  55,  68 ;  Eosebios, 
H.  K,  yi,4a-45;  yii, 8;  Socrates, H.  E.,  ii,88;y,  10,  21 ;  yii,  25  (later history). 
Of  modem  works,  Hamaok  says  that  Waloh,  Ketzerhistorie,  ii,  185-288,  is  the 
best,  thongh  his  own  works  deserye  that  honor :  Herzog  and  Plitt.  x,  662-467, 
and  Dogmengeschichte,  i,  889-848.    See  Neander,  1,222,287-248,690. 
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perfonned  by  schismaticB^  and  the  vaioe  of  the  Eaetem  Churches 
was  against  its  validity.  In  Asia  Minor^  Syria,  and  throughout 
North  Africa  the  custom  had  grown  into  an  order,  that  such  bap- 
tisms should  not  be  considered  as  having  any  virtue;  hence  a  new 
baptism  was  required  as  a  condition  of  readmission  into  the  Church. 
The  invalidity  of  schismatic  baptism  can  be  definitely  traced  back  to 
the  time  of  Bishop  Agrippinus,  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  220,* 
and  the  synod  of  Carthage  accepted  it  formally.  In  baptism  bt 
the  year  235  the  councils  of  Iconium  and  Synnada,  in  schibmaiicb. 
Asia  Minor,  adopted  the  same  course.  This  was  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  He  held  that  there  can  be  but 
one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  one  hope,  and  that  these  alone  can  be 
found  in  the  Church  and  through  it.  All  founders  of  schisms, 
such  as  Felicissimus  and  Novatian,  are  only  apes,  and  can  do 
nothing  more  than  imitate  a  legitimate  act.  Two  Carthaginian 
synods,  of  the  years  255  and  256,  declared  in  favor  of  rebaptism 
— a  decision  reached  through  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Cyprian. 
The  second  synod  of  Carthage  sent  its  resolution  to  Bome,  where 
it  immediately  met  with  the  violent  opposition  of  Stephen,  the 
bishop.  The  latter  replied  that  this  course  was  new,  and  that 
no  novelty  should  be  introduced  unless  it  could  be  supported  by 
tradition.' 

The  controversy  now  became  bitter.  Cyprian  responded  that  it 
was  pure  obstinacy  to  confront  a  divine  order  with  human  tradi- 
tion ;  that  the  Boman  bishop  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
further  than  any  other  bishop,  and  that  the  usage  in  the  ctpmam  and 
Boman  diocese  was  an  old  error,  and  devoid  of  the  Stephen. 
truth.'  Stephen  could  give  as  well  as  take,  and  he  replied  that 
Cyprian  was  a  pseudo-Christian,  a  false  apostle,  a  deceptive  servant. 
The  result  was,  Stephen  excommunicated  the  African  Church,  and 
thus  all  relationship  ceased  between  Bome  and  the  Christians  of 
North  Africa.  A  synod  of  Carthage  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  excommunication  repeated  its  action  requiring  a  new  baptism 
of  heretics  on  their  reception  into  the  Church.  The  Bishop 
of  Bome  was  himself  charged  by  Cyprian  with  being  a  schis- 
matic and  a  worse  heretic  than  all  others,  because  he  attempted 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  contest  became  more 
bitter  still,  and  violent  language  passed  back  and  forth,  in  which 
Stephen  of  Bome  claimed  supreme  power  over  the  African  Church. 
Cyprian  replied  that  the  assumption  of  Stephen,  that  he  was  a 

>  Cyprian,  Ep.  78. 

'  Nihil  ixmovetoT)  nisi  qnod  traditun. 

'  Consuetado  sine  veritate  Yetnstas  erroris  est    Ep.  74. 
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'^bishop  of  biflhope/'  was  an  abeord  arrogance^  and  that  ChriBt 
alone  was  supreme/ 

The  conflict  ran  its  dne  course.  Each  party  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely  after  it  had  exhausted  its  yocabulary  of  inyectiye.' 
Peace  was  restored  by  a  new  outbreak  of  persecution^  in  which  both 
contestants  gaye  up  their  liyes  for  their  common  Lord,  Stephen  in 
257  and  Cyprian  in  258.  The  Roman  yiew  gradually  gained  ground, 
until  all  parties  came  together  on  the  following  basis  :  that  when  a 
heretic  who  proposed  to  reenter  the  Church  had  once  been  bap- 
TRi  BASIS  or  tized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  he  should  be  receiyed 
piACK.  i)y  the  formality  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a  sign  of 

reconciliation  with  the  Church.  This  baas  was  declared  by  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314  and  repeated  by  the  Council  of  Nic»a  in 
325.  The  yictory  of  the  Roman  tradition,  though  really  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  more  tolerant  and  catholic  yiew— in  fact,  the  triumph  of 
Cyprian's  idea  would  haye  been  an  unspeakable  calamity — could  not 
do  less  than  help  forward  the  rising  primacy  of  the  Church  of  the 
Seyen  Hills.     What  Rome  gains  she  keeps,  and  she  neyer  forgets.' 

The  Meletian  schism  likewise  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  the  lapsed.  During  the  Dio- 
TSB  MBLiTuir  clotiau  persccution,  which  was  more  abundant  than 
**'"'**"•  any  other  in  the  number  of  apostates,  Meletius,  Bishop 

of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  held  that  no  lapsed  Christian  should 

'  Neqae  enim  quisquam  noBtmin  episcopnm  se  episoopomm  oonstitait,  aai 
tyrannioo  terrore  ad  obeeqnendi  neceaeitatem  ooUegas  saoa  adigit,  qnando 
habeat  omnia  epiacopna  pro  licentia  libertatiB  et  poteetatiB  bobb  arbitrimn  pro- 
prinmy  tamqae  judioare.  Sed  expeotemna  nniyerBi  jndioinm  Domini  noatri 
Jean  Chriati,  qui  nnna  et  solna  habei  poteatatem  et  pneponendi  noain  eccleain 
anaa  gabematione,  et  de  acta  noatro  jndicandi.  Cyprian,  ad  Cono.  Garth,  de 
Baptismo  (Migne,  iii,  1064).  So  bitter  were  some  of  the  expreadons  used  by 
Cyprian  and  hia  coHeagaee  against  the  Biahop  of  Borne  that  some  Roman 
aoholars  hare  thought  that  the  letters  in  which  they  occnr  are  spurious.  For 
this  snapicion  there  ia  not  the  slighteet  reason,  aa  ia  now  acknowledged  by  aU 
scholars.  The  correspondence  reyeala  the  deep  g^nlf  between  the  papacy  of  the 
second  centnry  and  that  of  the  nineteenth. 

'  The  letters  of  Stephen  are  not  preeerred.  The  other  party  certainly  dealt 
in  inreotiTe  sharp  enough. 

'  The  modem  Boman  Catholic  practice  of  rebaptizing  Anglicans  and  other 
Proteatanta,  using  the  formula,  "  If  thou  hast  not  been  baptized,  I  baptize 
thee,'^  on  the  ground  of  a  possible  defect  in  the  first  administration,  is  a  grays 
lapse  from  the  practice  yindicated  by  Stephen.  For  the  authorities,  see  £use- 
bins,  H.  E.,  yii,  8-5 ;  Cyprian,  Epistles,  70-76,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Councils 
of  Carthage,  A.  D.  355, 256.  For  modem  discuasions,  see  Neander,  ii,  817-828 ; 
Barmby,  art.  *'  Stephimus  I,"  in  Smith  and  Waoe ;  and  Benson,  art.  **  Cyprian- 
ua,"  in  the  same;  Steitz,  in  Herzog  and  FUtt,  yii,  66S>661 ;  Grisar,  in  Zeit- 
sohrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  1881. 
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be  refitored  to  Church  fellowship  while  the  persecutioii  lasted 
(305).  This  was  his  claim^  but  he  had  a  grievance  against  his 
metropolitan,  Peter  of  Alexandria.  Peter  had  withdrawn  during 
the  persecution,  and  not  only  was  the  administration  of  his  own 
office  interrupted,  but  many  of  the  bishops  were  in  prison.  Mele- 
tius  saw  the  need  of  proper  episcopal  service,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
ercise his  office  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  bishops,  and  he  even 
assumed  metropolitan  functions.  He  was  warned  by  the  impris- 
oned bishops,  and  also  by  Peter,  against  such  assumption  of  authority. 
The  admonitions  were  without  effect  upon  him,  and  he,  in  turn, 
fulminated  severe  charges  against  his  absent  episcopal  associates. 

The  schism  assumed  large  proportions  and  extended  throughout 
the  Egyptian  Church.  The  Kicene  council,  whose  treatment  of 
all  schismatic  movements  was  singularly  mild  and  judicious,  sought 
to  accommodate  the  matter  and  win  back  the  followers  of  Meletius 
by  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  by  twlitmeht  bt 
Meletius,  but  enjoining  an  enforcement  of  them  by  the  rai  nicknb 

•  ...  •••■■■i  11.1  1  •  COUNCIL. 

imposition  of  hands  by  regular  bishops  ;  by  preserving 
the  rank  and  orders  of  the  twenty-nine  Meletian  bishops,  but  with- 
holding the  power  to  discharge  their  functions  until  the  death  of 
the  regular  bishops  in  the  same  territory ;  and  by  continuing  to 
Meletius  the  episcopal  title,  but  withholding  from  him  perpetually 
the  exercise  of  his  office.' 

A  shrewder  piece  of  ecclesiastical  management  cannot  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  general  councils.  Those  who  followed  Meletius 
were  dealt  with  gently,  and  the  author  of  their  troubles  was  humored 
with  the  possession  of  an  empty  title.  This,  however,  absorption 
was  not  satisfactory  to  a  man  of  such  imperious  nature.  "^  ™" 
He  continued  his  revolt,  but  many  of  his  followers  for- 
sook him  and  returned  to  the  Church.  Later  he  joined  the  Arian 
faction.  Some  of  his  communities  still  existed,  but  led  a  feeble  life, 
a  century  and  a  half  after  their  absorption  into  the  Arian  heresy.' 

The  Donatist  schism  arose  from  the  same  general  cause  as  all  the 
preceding  separatistic  movements,  but  involved  more    THiDoiiATiffr 
serious  questions,  assumed  larger  proportions,  contin-    ^<™""- 
ued  longer,  and  made  a  deeper  encroachment  upon  the  very  life  and 

>  Kurtz,  Handb.  d.  allgem.  Eirohengesohiohtei  vol.  i,  pp.  269,  860. 

*  The  best  account  of  the  Meletian  schism  is  found  in  three  mannscripts  dia- 
oovered  in  the  arohiyes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Verona  and  pnblished  by  Ifaffei  in 
Osseryationi  LitterariA,  Verona,  1788,  and  by  Bonth,  Reliqni»  Saone,  iii, 
881,  if.  These  mnst  be  balanced  by  Epiphanins,  Haer.,  Izriii,  1-4.  Other 
aeconnts  are  Athanasins,  Apol.  oontra  Arlanos,  xi,  lix ;  Socrates,  1,  6,  et  oZ. 
See  Walch,  in  his  Ketzerhistorie,  and  Neander,  iii,  262-856. 
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organization  of  the  Ohurch  than  any  previoas  gchism  in  the  an- 
mJs  of  GhriBtianity.  While  it  began  with  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  religions  life,  it  soon  entered  the  domain  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  thence  extended  to  the  larger  sphere  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  Long  before  it  had  reached 
its  full  deyelopment  it  was  undergoing  investigation  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  himself  as  head  of  the  Christian  state.  The  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  fruitful  alike  of  martyrs  and  schisms,  also  gave 
birth  to  Donatism.  The  storm  of  imperial  hostility  raged  most 
violently  in  North  Africa,  and  the  spirit  of  readiness  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom became  violent  and  abnormal.  We  observe  not  so  much  a 
calm  and  determined  heroism,  as  with  the  Waldenses  and  Puritans 
of  later  times,  but  an  excessive  love  of  martyrdom — as  if  a  hasten- 
ing to  death  were  at  once  the  best  way  to  please  Ood,  build  up  his 
kingdom,  and  expunge  the  sins  of  a  lifetime. 

The  vagary  of  the  crisis  was  the  boast  of  loss  of  goods,  the  court- 
ing of  imprisonment,  the  rejoicing  in  physical  pain,  and  the  covet- 
ing of  martyrdom.  The  bishops  were  too  wise  to  look  upon  this 
new  phenomenon  with  favor.  They  saw  in  it  an  element  of  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  bridge  was  narrow  between  the  search  for  martyr- 
dom and  the  reverence  for  the  bones  of  those  who  had  hastened, 
with  loud  psalms  and  ready  feet,  to  their  death.  It  was  clear  that 
an  open  issue  must  soon  come  between  these  two  elements,  the 
fanatical  love  of  death  and  the  view  that  martyrdom  was  a  dire 
tuCTLLA,  OF  necessity.  The  rupture  was  brought  about  by  a  woman. 
CAnHAOB.  Lucilla,  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  lady  of  Carthage,' 
carried  her  reverence  for  martyrdom  so  far  that  one  day  in  the 
church,  just  before  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  she 
publicly  kissed  the  bones  of  a  martyr.' 

This  one  act  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Donatist  controversy, 
which  shook  the  whole  Church  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  bishops  were  not  used  to  it.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  was  the  first  overt  act  of  veneration  or 
worship  for  the  remains  of  saints  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
-»—  ^^-    Now,  the  kissing  of  the  bones  of  all  the  saints  in  the 

FnST  ACT  OF  ® 

YENuunoN  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  by  every  woman  present  in 
oFTHESAiHts.  ^j^^  pubUc  scrvicc  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  Christendom, 
would  provoke  only  words  of  approval  from  pope,  bishop,  and 
priest.  But  the  archdeacon  Csecilian  severely  rebuked  the  too 
reverent  lady  before  the  entire  congregation.     Not  only  was  her 

'  AngnBtine  says  she  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth.    De  Unit.  Eoolea. ,  8. 
*  Wiseman,  Essaya,  ii,  210,  finds  a  paraUel  between  Lncilla  and  Anne  Boleyn 
unhappy  compajrison. 
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pride  touched,  but  the  entire  party  regarded  the  rebuke  as  a  mortal 
affront. 

The  sanctity  of  martyrdom  was  regarded  as  invaded.  Mensurius, 
the  bishop  of  CsBcilian,  was  of  the  same  general  view  with  his  arch- 
deacon, and  was  already  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics  for  ^^  taking  no 
pleasure  in  martyrs,  and  preyenting  Christians  from  showing  them 
due  honor,''  and  even  for  prohibiting  food  from  captive  Christians. 
The  passions  of  both  parties  were  greatly  excited.  Mensurius  died 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  now,  to  prevent  Csecilian  from  be- 
coming his  successor,  the  extremists  secured  the  appointment,  by 
Secundus,  the  Numidian  bishop  of  Tigisis,  of  a  provisional  super- 
visor (visitator,  interventor)  of  the  vacant  see  of  Carthage.*  They 
wanted  time  to  mature  their  plans  and  capture  Carthage  by  a 
bishop  after  their  own  heart.  But  their  adversaries  the  warfare 
were  too  quick  in  their  action.  They  immediately  of  passions. 
elected  Caecilian,  and  secured  his  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Aptunga. 

The  Numidian  bishops,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  hastened  to 
Carthage  and  protested  against  the  election.  The  central  figure 
among  them  was  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casae  NigrsB.  The  ground  of 
their  opposition  was  that  Felix  had  no  right  to  consecrate,  because 
he  had  been  a  traditor,  having  surrendered  the  Scriptures  in  the 
midst  of  persecution.  •  Hence  Caecilian  was,  according  to  their 
view,  not  a  bishop.  Caecilian,  however,  was  shrewd  enough  to 
present  himself  for  ordination.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
tremists and  their  principal  abettor,  the  Numidian  lcctlla's 
bishop.  They  not  only  refused  to  consecrate  him,  but  candidate, 
elected  as  rival  bishop  the  lector  Majorinus,  a  man  elected 
whom  Lucilla  had  recommended  for  the  office.  bishop. 

The  schism  was  now  complete.  The  entire  Church  of  North 
Africa  was  involved  in  it.  All  the  distant  commu-  thebchism 
nities  were  arrayed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  complete. 
violent  language  was  employed  by  both  the  laity  and  the  clergy. 

'  Ebrard,  Eirchen-nnd  Bogmengtschichte)  toI.  i,  pp.  823,  824. 

*  The  qneBtion  of  the  gnUt  of  Felix,  which  is  the  real  qnestion  of  this  oon- 
troyersy,  was  reviewed  by  official  inyestigators,  with  the  resnlt  of  declaring 
him  innocent.  See  Optatns  of  Mileve,  De  Schismate  Donatistamm,  Ed.  Dnpin, 
254,  ff.;  Walch,  iv,  41-52.  Voelter,  the  anthor  of  the  most  thorough  inyestiga- 
tion  of  Donatism,  Der  Urspnmg  dee  Donatismns  naoh  den  QaeUen  nntersncht 
and  dargesteUt,  Tubingen,  1888,  thinks  that  Felix  was  guilty  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  Hopkins,  of  Anbnm  Theological  Seminary,  sub- 
mitted the  eyidence  to  Judge  Dwight,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in 
order  to  get  the  yerdict  of  an  unbiased  mind.  Judge  Dwight  strongly  insisted 
on  Felix's  innocence.    See  Hopkins,  in  Presbyterian  Beyiew,  1884,  p.  728. 
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The  party  of  the  extreme  Tiew  had  made  it  one  point  of  their  oppo- 
sition that  the  Church  was  a  purely  spiritual  institution,  and  had 
no  relation  with  the  State.  This  was  the  most  reasonable  element 
in  their  whole  catalogue  of  grieyances.  But  even  this  they  sur- 
rendered by  appealing  to  the  Emperor  Gonstantine  to  step  in  and 
cause  an  adjustment  of  the  trouble,  or,  rather,  to  declare  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  claims.' 

The  emperor  had  watched  the  controversy  with  that  peculiar  in- 
terest which  he  exhibited  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  em- 
THE  APPEAL  TO  P^^^  ^^^  resolvcd  on  the  suppression  of  the  schism. 
coNSTAirrmx.  He  had  expressly  excluded  the  Donatists  from  all  his 
edicts  of  toleration.  But,  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of  such  gravity 
as  to  decide  between  strong  parties,  he  must  proceed  in  a  truly  im- 
perial manner,  and  call  in  the  Church  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement 
In  313  he  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  Bome  a  commission  consisting 
of  five  OaUican  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of 
Melchiades,  Bishop  of  Bome.  The  commission  decided  against 
Donatus  and  his  party.  But  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  Gonstantine  caused  a  legal  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  in  Garthage  as  to  the  authority  of  the  documents 
of  the  pagan  city  pr«tor  Alfius,  which  proved  that  Felix  had  been 
a  traditor.  The  writing  was  pronounced  a  forgery,  and  thus  the 
particular  charge  of  the  invalidity  of  Gsecilian's  consecration  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Constantino  now  called  a  council  to  meet  in  Aries,  in  314,  where 
the  Donatists  were  again  condemned.  The  following  year  Ma- 
THiDONATisn  jo^nus  died,  and  the  Donatists  elected  as  his  successor 
ooNDiMwiD  Donatus  the  Great,  not  Donatus  of  Gas»  Nigra. 
c""aiujb^  They  now  made  another  appeal  to  Gonstantine.  He 
814.  was  unwilling  to  hear  anything  further  from  them,  but 

relented,  and  held  an  investigation  in  Milan,  in  316.  The  result 
was  a  final  condemnation  of  the  Donatists  as  a  disturbing  and  dan- 
gerous schism  in  the  Church. 

The  Donatists  were  now  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  by  both 
FAiTATicisM  OP  ^clcsiastical  and  civil  order.  But  their  spirit  was  not 
TBI  DONA-  broken.  Their  chief  bishop  was  a  man  of  great  elo- 
TI8T8.  quence,  of  daring  spirit,  and  capable  of  deep  and  far- 

reaching  plans.  Throughout  North  Africa  there  was  a  body  of 
vagrant  monks,  who  made  it  their  special  mission  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  the  severe  view  in  dealing  with  heretics,  to  pull  down 
churches,  to  liberate  slaves,  to  declare  in  favor  of  community  of  goods, 

*  The  most  plausible  theory  ie  that  Donatoa  himeelf  appealed  to  Conatantine. 
BoaebiiiB,  H.  E.,  z,  5.    Comp.  Jacobi,  Lehrbnoh  d.  Kiroheiigeaohichte,  p.  888. 
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to  kill  those  who  might  reeist,  and  to  rush  headlong  into  the  joy 
and  crown  of  martyrdom.'  Their  fanaticism  was  as  much  politick 
as  religious.  They  combined  the  communism  of  modem  France 
with  the  Munster  fanaticism  of  German  Protestantism  in  the  time 
of  Luther.  They  were  called  Circumcellions  because  they  stood 
about  the  huts  (cellm)  of  the  peasants  and  demanded  bread.  They 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  Soldiers  of 
Christ  and  Agonizers  {Milites  Christi,  Agoniatici).  Some  of  the 
Donatists  made  common  cause  with  the  Circumcellions^  protected 
them  in  their  deeds  of  violence  against  all  who  were  not  Donatists, 
and^  before  the  worlds  were  regarded  as  identical  with  them.  But 
even  bitter  Donatists  soon  saw  the  danger  of  being  responsible  for 
such  a  wild  fanaticism^  and  repudiated  them.  Some  Donatist  bishops 
even  invoked  the  imperial  aid  for  their  suppression.  Tanonius^  a 
general  of  the  army^  began  in  345  a  war  against  them,  by  which 
their  power  was  finally  broken. 

Under  the  repressive  measures  of  Constantino  the  Donatists  gained 
in  secret,  and  by  gradual  expansion,  what  they  lost  from  political 
proscription  and  financial  embarrassment.  They  had  the  advantage 
of  pleading  persecution  and  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  seeing  at 
last  that  his  policy  was  a  mistaken  one,  in  the  year  317  admonished 

his  subjects  to  cease  persecuting  them,  and  in  321  is-     ^„„, 

sued  a  special  edict,  granting  them  full  religious  and     orduuno  his 
civil  liberty.     They  now  enjoyed  a  truce  of  twenty     «'^»'W'™«> 
years,  during  which  time  they  acquired  great  strength,     cunwa  the 
built  churches,  conducted  proselyting  operations,  and     ^'f^™™- 
organized  a  vast  ecclesiastical  system  which  covered  a  large  part  of 
North  Africa.    They  were  even  represented  by  a  bishop  of  their 
own  in  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  Nicene  counciL    Even  after 
the  ground  of  their  existence  was  removed  by  the  death  of  C»cil- 

'  The  loUowing,  from  Angostintty  is  only  one  of  the  many  anthentio  aoconnts 
from  the  time  of  the  violent  operation  of  the  CironmoellionB :  "  Qaotidie  vestzo- 
mm  inoredibilia  patimnr  facta  Clerioomm  et  Cironmoellioram,  mnlta  pejora 
qnam  qnommlibet  latronnm  et  praddonnm.  Namqne  horrendis  annati  onjnaqne 
generis  telis,  tenrebiliter  vagando  .  .  .  noctnrnis  aggreesionibns  olericonun 
Oatbolioorom  invasas  domes  nndas  atqne  inanes  derelinqnnt  ipsos  etlam  rap- 
toe  et  fustibiis  tonaos,  foroqne  oonoiaos,  semiviyos  abjioinnt.  Insnper  .  .  . 
oonlis  eomm  caloem  aoeto  permizto  infondentee  ezomoiare  amplins  elignnt 
qnam  oitins  ezonoare."  DeHsr.,  o.  69.  The  Circumcellions  were  very  mnoh 
like  the  American  vagrant  ("  tramp  "),  laay  and  often  vicious,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  religions  fanaticism.  Onr  tramps,  like  the  Circnmcellions,  will  sack 
a  town  and  hold  a  whole  neighborhood  in  terror.  Gibbon,  ii,  646,  ed.  Smith, 
compared  the  Circumcellions  to  theCamisards,  and  Kobertson,  Ch.  Hist.,  i,  IW, 
8vo,  ed.  Ixmd.,  thinks  that  they  have  a  oonnterpart  in  the  marauding 
Covenanters  of  the  Highlands. 
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ian  they  continued  their  warfare^  when  his  successor,  Gratus,  was 
elected,  with  all  their  original  tact  and  energy.  The  Emperor  Gon- 
stantius  was  impatient  of  the  schism,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
Church  into  unity.  With  no  friendly  feeling  toward  the  Donatists, 
he  yet  pursued  the  mild  policy  of  treating  with  them  and  using 
money  to  bring  back  into  fellowship  with  the  general  Ghurch  such 
members  as  were  open  to  such  a  powerful  argument.  This  was  a 
most  unwise  measure.  No  sooner  did  the  Donatists  learn  it,  and 
see  its  operation,  than  their  passions  were  aroused.  Donatus  the 
Great  hurled  defiance  at  the  imperial  power  with  the  bold  words^ 
**  What  business  has  the  emperor  with  the  Church  ? ''  The  charge 
of  bribery  was  made,  and  the  Circumcellions  were  summoned  to 
arise  from  their  obscurity,  to  begin  anew  their  destructiYe  opera- 
tions. The  Donatists,  however,  were  conquered.  It  was  a  ques- 
DKFiATOFTHE  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  wholc  powcr  of  tho  State  against  a  semi- 
OONAT1ST8  BT  poUtlcal  baud  of  outlaws.  Donatus  the  Great  was 
powKR  or  THE  fortunate  in  being  banished,  for  the  most  of  the  lead- 
ers were  executed  as  political  offenders. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Julian  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  ready 
\  juuAN  as-  for  any  measure  to  divide  Christians,  and,  under  the  plea 
donT™™  of  liberty,  granted  complete  restoration  of  property  and 
SCHISM.  religious  liberty  to  the  Donatists,  and  called  back  their 

bishops  from  banishment.  Donatus  the  Great  had  died  in  exile, 
but  no  sooner  was  his  successor,  Parmenianus,  elected,  than  he  was 
brought  to  Carthage  under  the  protection  of  an  imperial  guard. 
But  with  Julian's  reign  all  favor  shown  by  the  State  to  the  Dona- 
tists ceased.  Yalentinian  I,  in  373,  and  Gratian  in  375,  issued 
decrees  against  them,  and  all  privileges  granted  by  Julian  were 
revoked.  But  their  power  was  still  unbroken.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  imperial  proscription,  and  it  was  an  element  in  which 
they  found  it  almost  as  convenient  to  live  and  expand  as  though  in 
the  sunshine  of  political  favor. 

The  worst  foe  of  the  Donatists  appeared  from  within.  There 
RooATcsAMD  wcrc  two  partics  in  their  own  fold,  the  conservatives 
pRiMiAN.  Q^jj^  ^]^g  extremists.     The  leaders  of  the  former  were 

Rogatus,  Bishop  of  Cartenna  ;  the  followers  of  Tychonius ;  and  the 
Bishop  Primian,  of  Carthage.  The  division  went  even  as  far  as 
conflicting  Donatist  councils  and  rival  bishops  elected  by  them. 
Maximian,  a  deacon  under  Primian,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  radi- 
cal wing,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Primian.  But  a  synod 
which  met  in  Carthage  in  393  removed  Primian  and  elected  his 
deacon  in  his  place.  A  counter-synod,  however,  reversed  this  order. 
In  all  these  operations  no  mild  measures  were  employed.     It  was  a 
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battle  of  blowB  as  well  as  words  and  ballots,  and  blood  was  often 
shed  during  the  heat  of  controyersy — ^an  emphatic  way,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  conducting  operations  for  the  glory  of  God  and  uphold- 
ing the  purity  of  his  Church.  But  even  internal  division  did  not 
destroy  the  proud  and  defiant  spirit  of  Donatism.  No  opposition, 
from  within  or  without,  seemed  strong  enough  to  arrest  it.  It  was 
the  stormy  petrel  of  the  early  Church,  and  no  tempest  seemed  wild 
enough  to  lessen  its  venture  from  the  shore  or  the  boldness  of  its 
flight. 

Augustine  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Elected  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  395,  he  no  sooner  adjusted  himself  to  his  office  than  he  saw 
the  need  of  uniting  the  divisions  of  that  part  of  the  Church  under 
his  administration.  In  the  year  400  he  adopted  meas-  auouotim 
ures  to  overcome  the  Donatists.  His  policy  was  one  of  bishop  of 
forbearance  and  respect.  He  hoped  to  win  by  kindness,  ^'^^ 
generally  a  safe  policy  for  an  ecclesiastical  officer  to  begin  with, 
but  not  always  to  continue.  He  convened  one  synod  after  another, 
in  all  of  which  he  caused  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  resolutions 
concerning  the  Donatists.  They  were  invited  back  in  kindly 
terms,  the  conditions  of  readmission  being  of  such  character  that 
they  could  be  easily  accepted  by  any  but  the  exacting  Donatists. 
Should  they  return  they  should  come  without  loss  of  dignity  or 
office.  Some  accepted  the  overtures,  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to 
enrage  the  general  body.  The  excitement  became  intense,  and 
even  the  Circumcellions,  who  were  thought  to  be  well-nigh  extinct, 
were  galvanized  into  new  activity,  and  began  their  wild  proceedings 
as  in  former  times.  Augustine  now  changed  his  course.  He  saw 
that  he  was  dealing  with  men  who  could  be  conquered  only  by  the 
arm  of  power. 

The  African  Church  had  steadily  refrained  from  invoking  im- 
perial aid,  but  even  this  forbearance  must  now  cease,    thk  upiror 
The  synod  of  Carthage,  which  met  in  406,  appealed  to    hohomus 
the  Emperor  Honorius  to  suppress  the  schismatics.    He    dsayorino 
came  to  its  aid.     The  clergy  were  banished  and  the    ^  suppmm 
laity  punished  with  heavy  fines,  but  to  those  who  might    r^itk  thk 
return  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open.     Four  years    schismaticb. 
afterward  he  revoked  this  edict,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Don- 
atists.    This  he  again  revoked,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
synod,  and  ordered  a  public  discussion  in  Carthage  between  the 
regular  clergy  and  their  Donatist  adversaries.     This  was  the  so« 
called  Collatio  cum  Donatistis  of  the  year  411.     It  was  one  of  the 
most  animated  and  important  public  disputations  in  the  entire 
period  of  the  early  Church.     It  possessed  no  authoritative  power 


,/ 
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as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but,  being  presided  oyer  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  imperial  power,  this  officer  was  empowered  to  decide  as 
he  might  see  proper.  It  was  the  State  claiming  the  right  to  settle 
a  religious  dispute.  The  CoUatio  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  regular  bishops  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Don- 
atist  bishops. 

The  proceedings  lasted  three  days.  The  chief  disputants  were 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in 
defense  of  the  Church,  and  Primianand  Petilianin  the  Donatist  in- 
terest. The  imperial  commissioner,  Martellinus,  decided  promptly 
fwiLDici-  against  the  Donatists.  They  then  appealed  to  the  em- 
8I0N  AOAiMST  pcror,  who  confirmed  the  decision  of  his  representative. 
THE  DONATISTS.  rpj^^y  YisA  uow  bccn  heard  at  the  last  court  and  for  the 
last  time.  The  Church  and  Statewere  united  against  them.  All  pre- 
vious edicts  of  suppression  were  renewed.  Their  spirit  was  broken 
for  the  first  time  in  the  battle  of  a  century.  They  gradually  declined 
in  numbers  and  wealth.  When  the  Vandals  conquered  Northern 
Africa  the  Donatists  hoped  to  affiliate  with  them,  and,  profiting  by 
the  devastation,  to  rebuild  their  former  fortune.  But  they  did  not 
know  the  temper  of  those  wild  men  of  the  North,  who  made  no 
fine  distinctions  between  the  Church  and  its  schismatics,  but  whose 
blood  was  hot  against  Homoousian  Christians  of  every  name.  The 
Donatists,  therefore,  suffered  as  severely  from  the  Vandals  as  they  did 
from  the  Boman  emperors.  But  they  maintained  their  organiza- 
tion, though  they  saw  their  fabric  gradually  falling  to  pieces,  until 
as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  when  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  divided  and  stagnant  Christianity  of  Northern  Africa 
and  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  fiery  besom  of 
the  Saracens. 

These  schismatic  movements,  which  arose  from  questions  of  dis- 
cipline and  administration,  had  now  fulfilled  their  destiny.  What 
was  their  service  ?  or  were  they  only  of  that  class  of  dark  evils  which 
leave  no  permanent  residuum  of  instruction  and  strength  to  the 
THE  sKRYicK  Church  ?  •  Douatlsm,  like  the  other  secessions,  had  a 
it^r^uay^  large  share  of  human  motive  in  its  very  organization ; 
Muns.  but  beneath  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  an  ele- 

ment of  good.  Many  of  the  schismatics  were  honest,  learned,  and 
pure  men,  and  saw  three  dangers  that  threatened  both  the  purity 
and  administration  of  the  Church — an  impure  membership  in  the 
general  membership,  a  centralizing  and  absolute  Church  govern- 
ment, and  the  participation  of  civil  authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church.  Against  all  these  they  spoke  strong  words,  and 
kept  aloof  from  no  sacrifice  in  person  or  estate.    The  charge  of  cor^ 
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rapt  moralB  cannot  be  made  against  their  representatives  or  any  im- 
portant part  of  the  commonalty  of  members.  When  they  claimed 
that  a  Christian  who  had  renounced  his  faith  and  sacrificed  to  idols 
was  no  longer  a  Christian  in  any  sense^  and  mnst  again  be  baptized 
before  reentering  the  Church,  they  only  maintained  a  principle  which 
has  been  adyocated  even  in  modem  times  without  bringing  upon 
its  champions  the  charge  of  being  schism. 

The  schismatics  declared  for  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Church  itself  is  a  body  of  righteous  people  who  have  never  for- 
feited their  high  royalty  of  discipleship,  or,  if  they  have,  must  go 
through  all  the  stages  toward  restoration  required  of  any  unregen- 
erate  heart.  The  formal  and  public  Church  had  but  little  place  in 
their  system.  Theirs  was  the  invisible  Church,  con-  theschi»-  W 
sisting  only  of  God^s  believing  children  in  this  life  and  maticyiewov 
his  triumphant  saints  in  the  life  to  come.  With  tradi-  ™  ''"''^• 
tion  they  had  little  to  do  except  to  remonstrate  against  it.  They 
were  always  jealous  of  excessive  metropolitan  and  episcopal  prerog- 
atives. Bishops  they  had,  and  enough,  but  we  nowhere  find  in 
these  separatistic  movements  that  emphasis  placed  upon  their  au- 
thority, apart  from  the  strict  law  of  their  administration,  which 
was  beginning  to  express  itself  not  only  in  Bome  but  even  in  the  whole 
Eastern  Church.  What  was  understood  to  be  the  consensus  of  the 
body  of  believers  concerning  episcopal  authority  was  of  less  force 
with  them  than  what  was  just  and  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  Augustine's  reply  to  their  isolation  from  the  general 
body  of  believers,  that  their  communities  were  schisms  from  the 
maternal  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  had 
but  little  force  with  them,  for  they  held  that  a  fallen  Church  was 
no  Church  at  all,'  and  therefore  had  no  bishops. 

But  it  was  in  the  field  of  State  interference  that  the  Donatists 
and  other  schismatics  were  strongest,  more  free  from  error,  and  of 
greatest  service  to  the  Church  in  all  later  periods.  For  the  first 
time  in  Christian  history  there  was  a  Christian  ruler,  donatist  pro- 
Constantine,  like  all  his  pagan  predecessors,  claimed  tut  against 

J,  '^    „  1  •     •  •     X  A  TT        BTATKINTUI- 

Buprome  prerogatives  over  all  rebgious  interests.  He  nRKNCKiNio- 
was  the  bishop  outside  of  the  bishops.  The  funda-  clmiabtical 
mental  position  of  the  later  separatists,  however  fre- 
quently they  departed  from  it  in  order  to  preserve  their  existence, 
was  that  the  State  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Church  than  with 
any  foreign  institution.  The  two  realms  were  independent  of  each 
other.    This  was  Augustine's  position  at  the  beginning,  and  he  was 

*  Bent^r,  Angnstinimhe  Stadiem  in  Zeitachrift  der  EiiohengeBchiohte,  t,  p. 
861, 

17 
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only  driyen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  State  authority  over  the 
Church  because  of  the  Donatist  opposition. '  Had  the  whole  Church, 
at  this  early  day,  protested  against  the  imperial  participation  in 
matters  purely  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  would  have  been  different.  There  would  have  been  no  un- 
holy bondage  of  the  Church  to  the  State  which  not  eyen  Protestant- 
ism has  been  able  to  destroy  except  in  republican  countries.  The 
Donatists  held  that  the  State  was  the  representatiye  of  a  profane 
institution.  This  was  too  low  a  standard,  far  beneath  that  of  Paul. 
But  the  position  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  general  Church 
held,  that  the  emperor  had  imperial  rights  oyer  the  Church  not  less 
than  oyer  ciyil  affairs,  was  equally  far  in  the  other  extreme. 

The  great  body  of  belieyers  were  slow  to  accord  any  justice,  or 
any  element  of  right  yiew,  to  these  schismatic  bodies  on  this  or  any 
soAHTTjus-  question  which  entered  into  their  separation.  But  it 
.  /  ncBTOTHK  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  yery  men — ^banished, 
B^miB^oR^T  disfranchised,  stripped  of  home  and  property,  and  exe- 
BODTorsi-  cuted — did  perform  a  seryice  of  T)ermanent  yalue  to 
Christianity  in  all  later  periods.  There  was  much  chaff 
in  their  sowing,  but  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  latest  light  it  can 
be  clearly  seen  there  was  also  many  a  golden  grain  of  truth.' 

'  Renter,  Angnstimsohe  Stadien,  in  Zeitaohrift  dor  Eirohengeechiehie,  iy, 
640. 

*  The  late  Heman  Lincoln,  in  an  article  on  the  Donatists  in  the  Baptist  Be- 
yieW|  1880,  pp.  857-876,  investigates  the  supposed  simUarities  between  the 
Donatists  and  Baptists.  He  concludes  that  these  lesemblanoes  consist  in  their 
principle  of  a  holy  Chnroh  membership  and  in  that  of  the  independence  of  the 
Chnroh  from  the  State.  In  aU  other  matters  of  the  Baptist  testimony  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  ruling  Chnrch  of  the  time.  In  his  review  of  Voelter's 
Donatismns,  Newman  agrees  with  this  conclusion  of  Lincoln.  See  Baptist  Be- 
view,  1884,  pp.  580-588.  Besides  the  authorities  abeady  mentioned,  see  Rib- 
beck,  Donatos  and  Augustinus,  1858 ;  Deutsoh,  Drei  Actenstiicke  z.  Gteech. 
d.  Donatismns,  Berl.,  1875;  FuUer,  Donatismns  (an  elaborate  treatment),  in 
Smith  and  Wace  ;  Hartranft,  Prolegomena  (85  pp.)  to  the  Anti-Donatist  Writ- 
ings of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  Nioene  and  Postnioene  Fathers,  Series  i,  vol.  iv. 
The  sources  are  Optatus  and  Augustine.    The  works  of  the  Donatists  are  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  OONTROVERSY  ON  THE  TRINITY -MONARCHIANISM.  |^ 

To  him  who  sees  in  the  theological  disputes  which  have  arisen  in 
different  periods  of  the  Church  only  the  play  of  passion  and  the 
strife  for  ecclesiastical  promotion^  the  trinitarian  discussion  which 
now  arose  under  the  name  of  Monarchianism  seems  only  a  tangled 
thread  of  speculation.  At  first  view  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
insufficient  causes^  and  to  have  been  prosecuted  for  the  most  part 
with  petty  aims.  But  a  closer  inspection  reveals  a  better  and 
larger  quality  both  of'  the  question  itself  and  of  the  participants  in 
it.  There  was  in  the  Church  of  this  period  a  profound  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
need  for  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  examination  kxamini  its 
of  all  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity.  At  the  f  oun-  doctwhib. 
dation  of  the  whole  system  lies  that  of  the  Trinity.  Even  this  doc- 
trine did  not  come  to  the  world  as  a  final  and  formulated  article  of 
faith.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  that  the  Church  cling  to  its 
belief  in  this  tnith  against  every  hostile  attack^  but  the  truth 
itself  was  of  such  quality  that  those  who  loved  it,  and  believed 
in  it,  and  staked  their  present  and  future  upon  it,  needed  to 
analyze  and  weigh  it  in  order  to  take  into  their  own  conscious- 
ness the  full  measure  of  its  worth.  It  had  been  given  but  not 
appropriated. 

For  this  reason  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead,  above  all  others, 
required  a  new  examination.  Every  truth  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  handed  down  in  miniature,  and  which  had  received  its 
full  light  in  Christ,  required  an  appropriation  by  the  body  of  be- 
lievers which  constituted  the  visible  Church.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  appropriation  there  was  need  of  minute  examination. 
This  was  the  human  process,  man^s  dealing  with  God's  truthprovid 
truth.  What  has  man  ever  done  with  unanimity  ?  by  contro- 
What  truth  was  ever  gained  save  as  he  has  seen  it  in  ^"«^- 
the  flashing  of  the  weapons  of  fearless  warfare  ?  The  understand- 
ing which  the  early  Church  reached  concerning  all  its  doctrines, 
by  which  it  was  to  enter  upon  its  long  historical  pathway,  was  a 
supreme  want  at  this  time.  Happily  for  the  later  Christian  genera- 
tions, some  permanent  conclusions  were  reached  in  this  early  period. 
While  theology  is  a  progressive  science  there  are  finalities  all  along 
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its  course.  Only  by  its  positiye  poesessioiis  can  it  go  forth  into 
new  fields. 

This  principle  of  the  need  of  the  Ghorch  to  examine  and  formu- 
late its  doctrines  for  itself,  not  for  apologetic  purposes,  but  for 
its  own  consciousness,  finds  its  application  now  to  the  Trinity. 
The  apostle  John  had  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  both  as 
a  truth  and  a  life.  Much  of  the  discussion  between  the  Neo- 
platonic  school  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity  had  turned  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Logos.  This  one  question  constantly  reappeared 
in  the  Gnostic  warfare.  When  Gnosticism  had  spent  its  force,  and 
the  Ghurch  had  adjusted  itself  to  its  broad  and  full  view  of  the 
Logos,  as  given  by  John  and  now  appropriated  by  the  body  of  be- 
I  lieyers  after  their  heroic  battle  for  its  possession,  there  came  on  a 
\j  MONABOHiAN-  pcriod  of  calm.  During  this  interval  a  new  examina- 
noJowT^  tion  arose,  not  again  of  the  question  of  the  Logos,  but 
iBurrrr.  of  the  entire  Trinity.     This  was  the  Monarchian  move- 

ment, so  called  because  of  the  supreme  place  which  its  champions 
assigned  to  the  unity  of  God.  After  Monarchianism  had  done  its 
work,  and  disappeared  from  its  field  of  strife,  there  was  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  question  of  the  Logos,  but  under  the  new  name  of 
Arianism.  We  have,  therefore,  these  three  controversial  stages, 
in  all  of  which  the  crucial  question  was  the  divinity  of  Christ — ^the 
Gnostic,  the  Mo^rchian,  and  the  Arian.  The  roots  of  Ihe  Mo- 
narchian lay  in  the  battle  with  Gnosticism,  while  the  Arian  period 
received  both  its  impulse  and  authority  during  the  Monarchian  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Monarchians  discussed  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Trinity  only  incidentally.  Sabellius  was  the  only  one  who  gave  it 
prominence,  and  it  must  be  said  for  him  that,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived teaching  of  his  day,  he  gave  equal  place  with  Christ  to  the 
THiMAiw  ^"^^y  Spirit  as  one  of  the  divine  triad.  The  main 
POINT  OP  TBS  point  of  the  Monarchians,  however,  was  to  determine 
MOKABOHuim.  tj^g  relation  of  the  Father  to  Christ.  Wherever  they 
touched  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  it  was  only  to  illustrate  and  give 
force  to  their  peculiar  view  of  the  Logos.  The  prevailing  view  in 
the  Ghurch  concerning  Christ  was  based  upon  the  monotheistic 
idea,  somewhat  shaped,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  dread  of  sympathizing 
with  the  pantheistic  ideas  that  had  fioated  in  from  the  East,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  idolatrous  faith  that  had  prevailed  everywhere 
in  the  West.  Christ  was  held  to  be  divine,  and  to  have  had  a  pre- 
human existence,  but  the  peculiar  and  intense  element  of  original 
deity  was  ascribed  to  the  Father  in  a  fuller  sense  than  to  the  Son. 
This  was  subordination,  a  term  which  became  a  party  watchword 
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and  played  an  important  part  during  the  Monarchian  oontroyersy. 
Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  favored  it^  bubordina- 
though  in  the  Western  a  stronger  emphasis  was  placed  noN. 
upon  the  unity  and  identity  of  natures  in  the  Father  and  the  Son* 
Until  the  time  of  Origen  the  mode  of  expressing  the  difference  was 
such  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Logos  came  to  an  independ- 
ent existence.'  The  Monarchian  took  up  this  monotheistic  Tiew^ 
and,  instead  of  eliminating  from  it  its  unfortunate  expression,  ap- 
plied it  to  Ohrist,  and  carried  it  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 

There  were  three  groups  of  Monarchians.  They  all  proceeded 
from  a  spirit  of  reaction  against  the  subordination  of  Christ  in  the 
Oodhead,  a  doctrine  which  was  strongly  intrenched  in  many  parts 
of  Christendom.  They  recognized  no  personal  difference  in  the 
essence  or  being  of  Ood,  or,  to  use  their  own  language,  Idla  ovoiag 
nepiygatpfj.  Hence  there  was  no  personal  indiyiduality  of  the 
Logos.  His  divinity  was  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Father/ 

The  first   group  of  Monarchians  claimed  for  Christ  a  divine 
nature,  but  not  a  complete  one.     He  was  the  Logos,  but  only 
such  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by  God.    The    ^^  ^^^^ 
Father  would  manifest  himself,  and  through  Christ  he    monarchian  - 
chose  that  manifestation.     Christ  was  much  the  same    ^^^'^ 
as  other  men  ;  his  chief  difference  was  his  miraculous  and  divine 
generation.     But  he  towered  far  above  man  or  angel  in  that  he 
was  the  personal  organ  through  whom  the  divine  energy  was  mani- 
fested to  men  for  their  salvation. 

The  Alogians  were  the  first  Monarchians.  They  arose  in  Asia 
Minor  about  the  year  170.  Epiphanius,  with  a  keen  stroke  of  wit, 
gave  them  their  name,  which  carries  with  it  both  his 
own  opinion  of  their  theological  folly  and  their  real 
rejection  of  John's  gospel  and  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos.'  They 
were  violent  enemies  of  the  whole  Montanistic  system,  especially 
its  prophetic  and  eschatological  departments.  They  repudiated 
John's  Apocalypse  and  declared  that  his  gospel  was  the  work  of 
the  Onostic  Cerinthus.  They  constituted  a  school ;  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  became  a  separate  sect.^ 

>  Jaoobi,  Lehrbnoh  der  XirohengeBohichte,  p.  189. 

'  ThomasiiUy  DogmengeBohiohte  der  alien  Kirohe,  pp.  168,  f . 

» 'AAoxor— tmreaeonable.    Epiph.,  HaBr,  li,  8. 

^  The  Alogi  were  the  first  to  apply  historical  oritioism  to  the  gospels.  Their 
eritioiBin,  however,  was  based  purely  on  internal  considerations.  They  alleged 
no  tradition  in  favor  of  Oerinthns's  authorship.  This  is  acknowledged  by 
ZeUer.  See  Godet,  Oom.  on  Gk)spel  of  John,  8d  ed.,  yoI.  i,  p.  171.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  denied  the  divine  origin  of  Christ.    Their  views  were  a  reac- 
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The  Theodotians,  who  took  their  name  from  TheodotuB^  a  tan- 
ner, arose  in  Byzantium.  He  was  excommunicated  by  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Borne.  After  his  death  his  adherents  became  a  sect  and 
t  TEiTHioDo-  elected  Natalis  as  their  bishop.  He  afterward  with- 
•J  TIAH8.  drew  from  them  and  returned  to  the  Church.    A  second 

Theodotus,  a  money-changer,  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
He  held  that  Melchisedek  was  superior  to  Christ,  as  the  latter  was 
only  mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  while  the  former  was  medi- 
ator between  God  and  angels.  For  this  reason  his  adherents  re- 
ceiyed  the  name  of  Melchisedekians.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Artemon,  or  Artemas,  of 
Bome,  founded  the  Monarchian  party,  which  bore  his  name,  the 
^  Artemonites.  They  had  no  relation  with  either  the  Alogians  or 
THE  AKDioN-  Theodotiaus,  except  a  general  similarity  of  doctrine. 
^'"^  They  had  mathematical  and  didactical  tastes.    Aristotle 

and  the  Greek  mathematicians  were  their  favorite  teachers,  whose 
works  they  lauded  with  boundless  admiration.  Artemon  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Boman  bishop,  Zephyrinus.  But  as  this  sum- 
mary proceeding  probably  came  from  the  sympathy  of  that  bishop 
with  the  Patripassians,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  the 
Artemonites  could  reply,  with  justice  and  force,  that  not  they,  but 
Zephyrinus  himself,  was  a  traitor  to  the  traditional  doctrine.' 

For  the  space  of  forty  years  it  seemed  that  the  Artemonites  had 
been  extinct.  But  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  became  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch  in  the  year  260,  revived  their  views,  and  advocated  them  with 
remarkable  force.  In  addition  to  his  office  of  bishop  he  also  held 
FAUL0F8A-  tho  clvil  officc  of  procurator,  and  conducted  each  to  the 
1I081TA.  strengthening  of  the  other.     He  was  a  vain,  bold,  and 

violent  man.  He  carried  the  Artemonite  view  to  its  natural  ex- 
treme, and  held  that  what  Christ  was,  as  Son  of  God,  was  not  so 
much  an  affair  of  his  own  nature  but  simply  a  communication  from 
God,  toward  whom  he  advanced  and  developed.'  The  Logos  was, 
originally,  a  mere  man,  and  became  the  Logos  by  ascension  into  the 

tion  from  Gnosticism  and  Montanism.  See  Kurtz,  9th  ed.  of  C.  H.,  §  88,  2. 
As  Cerinthns  was  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles  it  is  evident  that  the  Alogi 
knew  nothing  of  a  recent  origin  of  John^s  gospel.  If  they  had  they  wonld 
have  nsed  that  knowledge  with  telling  effect  See  Schaff ,  in  Smith  and  Waoe, 
i,  87,  note.  On  the  Alogi,  see  Fisher  in  Papers  of  the  American  Soc.  of  Chnzoh 
History,  li,  1 ;  Dollinger,  Hippolytas  and  Callistus,  272,  ft. ;  Zahn,  in  Zeii- 
schrift  fur  hist.  Theologie,  1875,  pp.  72,  ff. ;  Hamack,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt. 

*  mp.,  PhiL  vii,  85,  86 ;  x,  23 ;  Ensebius,  v,  28 ;  Epiph.,  Uv,  Iv. 

•  Ensebins,  ▼,  28 ;  vU,  30 ;  Epiph.,  HsBr.,  Ixv,  1-4. 

■  'ToTtpov  avrbv  fxerd  n^  knavdpinniiatv  kxirpoKOTry^  rc^eofieoiifoOai  iwr6v.  Athanaa, 
de  Synodis,  o.  4 
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divine.  The  divine  did  not  inhere  in  him  primarily,  but  he  grew 
up  into  the  divine.  The  Logos  was  in  this  sense  the  Son  of  Ood. 
He  had  a  superior  power,  or  capacity  for  divine  development, 
vouchsafed  to  no  other  being,  and  by  virtue  of  this  mysterious 
power  he  evolved  into  the  divine  name  and  character.  Two  Syrian 
synods  were  held  at  Antioch  with  the  purpose  of  condemning  Paul 
and  his  teaching.  But  they  were  without  success,  owing  to  his 
skill  in  debate,  and  especially  his  tact  in  showing  that  his  views 
were  another  form  of  statement  of  accepted  doctrine. 

The  third  synod,  however,  which  met  in  Antioch  in  26^,  vthb-bo 
conducted,  through  the  masterly  management  of  the  presbyter, 
Malcheon,  that  it  exposed  PauVs  sophistries  and  adopted  a  synodal 
circular  which  gave  a  formal  statement  of  its  grounds  of  opposition. 
It  failed,  however,  of  its  prime  end — the  dispossession  of     p^^  ^^ 
Paul.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  powerful  and  brilliant     fribndid  bt 
queen,  Zenobia,  whose  support  he  had  purchased  by  his     '■*<*"^* 
favor  of  the  Jews,  and  through  her  influence  he  was  saved  from 
loss  of  his  temporalities.     When  Zenobia  lost  her  crown  through 
the  victory  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  the  year  272,     decuniov 
Paul  was  without  a  friend  in  power.     He  was  banished     ™  "^„_ 

^  CLASS  OF  M<^ 

by  the  emperor  at  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  Syrian  narchians. 
bishops,  supported  by  those  of  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  His 
followers  declined  in  power  and  numbers,  and  were  only  known  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century  as  an  obscure  sect,  bearing  a  variety  of 
names,  such  as  the  Paulians,  the  Paulianists,  and  the  Samosatians.' 
The  second  class  of  Monarchians  repudiated  all  sympathy  with 
the  subordination  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  and  went  to  the  extreme 
of  holding  that  all  we  know  of  the  Father  is  what  Christ  has  re- 
vealed. Christ  is  not  only  Ood,  but  all  there  is  of  Ood.  The  three 
persons  of  the  Oodhead  are  one  and  the  same  person  and  substance, 
and  their  difference  lies  solely  in  the  form  of  existence  and  mani- 
festation. The  Patripassians  were  the  foremost  representatives  of 
this  new  view.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  just  charge  that 
if  aU  there  is  of  Ood  is  what  is  revealed  in  Christ  then  patripa»- 
the  Father,  and  not  the  Son,  must  have  suffered  for  our  **^8' 
salvation.*  Praxeas  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Patripas- 
sian  view.  He  came  to  Home  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
either  during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus  (170-185)  or  of  Victor 
(185-197).  His  avowed  object  was  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
the  Montanists,  and  he  not  only  secured  from  the  Bishop  Victor 
the  condemnation  of  the  Montanists,  but  succeeded  in  gaining  him 

1  EoBebinB,  H.  K,  vii,  27-80  ;  Jerome,  De  yirisIII.,  71 ;  Epiph.,  Hsr.,  Izv. 
*  Itaqne  post  tempos  Pater  natos  et  Pater  passos. 
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to  the  Patripasrian  yiew.'  TertaUion  combated  him  in  such  suc- 
cessful way  that  his  contradictions  and  absurd  positions  became 
patent  to  his  most  devoted  adherents.  He  charged  the  general 
Church  with  a  belief  in  tritheism^  and  based  his  allegation  on  three 
biblical  passages,  ''as  if,''  says  Tertullian,  with  stinging  satire, 
''  the  whole  Bible  contained  nothing  but  these  three  passages/' 

Noetus,  of  Smyrna,  adopted  the  same  Patripassian  view  as  Prax- 
Hoirus  AHD  ®*''  ^®  seems  to  have  taught  only  a  short  time,  and 
PATUPAS-  was  then  excommunicated.  But  he  had  a  willing  and 
8IA1I8.  capable  disciple  in  Epigonus,  who  went  to  Borne  about 

215,  and  propagated  the  Patripassian  view  with  such  success  as  to 
gain  Cleomenes,  a  presbyter  of  the  Soman  Church.  Cleomenes,  in 
tarn,  became  a  zealous  advocate,  and  succeeded  in  winning  Callis- 
tus.  This  man  was  in  high  favor  with  the  Bishop  Zephyrinus,  who 
now  became  an  adherent  of  the  Patripassian  school,  and  favored 
its  adoption  among  his  clergy.  Bome  was  now  the  center  of  this 
school  of  Monarchians,  and  they  gained  favor  on  every  hand.* 

Callistus,  or  Caliztus  I,  succeeded  Zephyrinus  as  Bishop  of  Bome 
TH«  CALUB-  in  the  year  218,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  school 
TiANs.  0f  Monarchians  who  bore  the  name  of  Callistians.     Ac- 

cording to  the  Philosophumena,  which,  until  within  half  a  century, 
has  always  passed  as  the  work  of  Origen,  but,  according  to  a  man- 
uscript brought  from  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  is  clearly  the  produc- 
tion of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
this  Callistus  had  been  a  slave,  then  a  money-changer,  and  later  an 
adventurer  in  various  fields.  It  was  after  this  checkered  life  that 
he  letumed  to  Bome,  became  the  favorite  of  Zephyrinus,  and  so 
adroitly  laid  his  plans  that  he  gravitated  without  trouble  into  the 
vacant  episcopate  on  the  death  of  Zephyrinus.  But  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  theological  distinction  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
In  addition  to  his  warm  advocacy  of  the  Patripassian  doctrine  he 
also  favored  the  lax  views  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  had  been 
for  some  time  an  important  feature  in  the  practical  polity  of  Bome. 
He  used  his  office  to  advocate  both  departments  of  his  activity. 
The  Noetians,  through  him,  controlled  the  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  Their  powerful  oppo- 
nent, who  taught  subordination  in  the  Godhead,  was  Hippolytas. 

'  There  would  be  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  early  biahope  of  Bome  becom- 
ing oonfoaed  in  their  notions  of  these  profound  metaphysioal  qneetione  were  it 
not  for  the  f actLtione  importance  which  theae  Upaea  have  reoeiYed  from  the  false 
doctrine  of  infallibility  proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  council  in  1870.  See 
Bazmby,  art.  **  Zephyrinus,"  in  Smith  and  Wace. 

*  Hippolytus,  Befatfttion  of  aU  Hereaiee,  iz. 
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When  OaUistuB  died  ihe  party  which  bore  his  name  came  to  a  speedy 
disBolntion.  He  was  the  hist  of  the  popes  who  favored  either  the 
Noetian  or  any  other  Monarchian  school. 

At  this  distance  it  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  how  far  Callistas  de- 
parted from  the  true  view  of  the  divinity  of  Christy  uhodwaiiitt 
especially  as  we  have  the  testimony  only  of  his  bit-  ofthxtrui 
ter  personal  and  theological  opponent^  Hippolytus.  It  ^^^  otibe 
seems  very  likely,  however,  tiiat  the  Roman  bishop  ohbiot  bt 
failed  seriously  to  apprehend  the  true  significance  of  c^**"*""*- 
Christ's  person,  even  allowing,  as  we  must,  with  Dollinger,  a  large 
element  of  exaggeration  and  spite  in  the  charges  of  Hippolytus.  In 
any  event,  the  picture  of  an  eminent  bishop  of  the  Church  in- 
veighing against  the  orthodoxy  of  a  second  century  pope  is  not  an 
edifying  one  for  the  modem  Yaticanist.* 

The  third  Monarchian  group  was  a  mediatory  school.  It  sought 
to  accommodate  between  those  who  held  that  the  Logos  ^hi  midia- 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  simply  an  organ  for  the  manifes-  tort  school. 
tation  of  the  power  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  was  the 
form  in  which  God  had  revealed  himself.  Beryll  was  the  fore- 
most representative  of  this  tendency.  He  was  not  prompted  by  any 
love  of  theological  peace  or  a  disposition  to  surrender  an  opinion. 
His  views  were  drawn  from  both  schools,  and  were  devoid  of  unity 
and  completeness.  Indeed,  for  his  opinions  we  are  indebted  en- 
tirely to  a  single  sentence  of  Eusebius.*  Beryll  was  of  Bostra,  in 
Arabia.  He  agreed  with  the  Patripassians  in  holding  that  Christ 
was  the  person  in  whom  the  Father  was  revealed,  but  held  with  the 
first  Monarchian  school  that  Christ  did  not  have,  before  his  in- 
carnation, an  independent  existence  and  divinity.'  In  the  year 
244  a  synod  was  summoned  in  Arabia  with  a  view  to  suppress  BerylFs 
opinions.  Origen  was  invited  to  attend,  and  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Beryll  of  the  error  of  his  view  by  showing  him  the  great 
importance  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ  as  a  necessity  for  his  work 
of  redemption.  He  thus  led  Beryll  back  into  complete  harmony 
with  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  received  from  him  a 
written  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  his  wise  instruction. 

We  now  come  to  Sabellius,  the  most  powerful  mind  who  sym- 

1  On  IhiB  controvert  see  DdUinger,  Hippolytiu  and  OaUiBtiUi,  Edinb.,  1876 ; 
Wordewoiih,  HippolTine  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  Lond.,  rey.  ed.,  1880  ; 
Schaff,  ii,  57B,  579  ;  Hamaok,  in  Hensog  and  Plitt ;  IhrbeB,  in  Jahrbuoher  fOr 
prot.  Theologie,  1888,  611,  ff.  Knitz,  last  ed.,  §  88,  5,  and  MosUer,  Eirohen- 
gesohichte  (1891),  third  division,  §  6, 8,  aUowa  Monarchian  tendency  in  Oallis* 
tns  and  Zephyrinns.  '  Hist.  Eccles.,  vi,  88.  nor  'idiav  ovalac  irepiypa^, 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  BexyU's  views  see  Neander,  Church  His* 
toiy,  voL  i,  p.  698,  note. 
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pathized  with  the  Monarchian  yiews.  He,  as  BeryU,  entertained 
TBI  8ABIL-  views  which  were  shared  by  both  wings  of  the  Monarchian 
iJ^">-  tendency.    But  he  had  no  thought  of  compromise. 

His  was  the  most  complete  and  best  sustained  of  aU  the  Monarchian 
theories,  and  he  was  himself  the  most  talented  and  meritorious  of  all 
its  adherents.  He  was  bom  in  either  Libya  or  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome, 
no  doubt  for  purposes  of  obserration  and  study,  during  the  episco- 
pate of  Zephyrinus.  He  soon  became  interested  in  Monarchian 
discussions  which  agitated  the  Church.  Gallistus,  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  episcopacy,  won  him  to  the  adoption  of  his  views,  but 
when  he  became  bishop  he  secured  his  excommunication. 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  Sabellius  had  changed 
his  opinions,  or  that  he  was  another  Sabellius  who  was  excommu- 
nicated. Gallistus  had  simply  become  bishop,  a  transition  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  changed  course  toward  Sabellius.  For 
thirty  years  he  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  then  we  find  him  at 
Ptolenuds,  in  the  Egyptian  Pentapolis,  as  a  strong  and  earnest 
presbyter  of  the  Church,  and  surrounded  by  a  powerful  body  of  ad- 
herents. Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  saw  the  danger  of  his  opinions 
and  urged  the  African  bishops  to  proceed  against  him.  He  and  his 
followers  were  excommunicated  at  a  synod  held  in  Alexandria,  in 
the  year  261,  but  only  after  laudable  but  fruitless 
coNDiMNXD  IN  cfforts  ou  thc  part  of  Dionysius  to  convince  him  of  his 
^*M^*^  error  and  lead  him  back  into  harmony  with  the  views 
held  by  the  Church  in  general.  How  far  Dionysius 
himself  was  astray  may  be  seen  in  his  extreme  expressions  in  favor 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Logos,  as  opposed  to  the  Monarchian 
view,  for  he  illustrated  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  by  saying 
it  was  as  the  gardener  to  the  vine  and  the  master  to  his  vessel.  Com- 
plaints were  made  to  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  against  these  radical 
statements  of  his  colleague,  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  against  the 
equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  result  was  that  the  Roman 
bishop  held  a  synod  in  the  year  262,  which  condemned  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  and  issued  a  letter  condemnatory  alike 
of  the  opinions  of  him  and  his  opponent,  Sabellius.  The  result  was, 
that  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  reconsidered  his  expressions,  and  in  a 
special  treatise '  announced  his  adoption  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Church  in  general  and  by  his  associates  in  episcopal  authority. 

The  views  of  Sabellius  constituted  the  strongest  of  all  the  Mo- 
narchian statements.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  character  and  strongly 
analytical  mind.  He  was  the  evil  of  the  theory  of  Christ's  sub- 
ordination, and  his  whole  endeavor  was  to  overthrow  it,  however 
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strongly  intrenched  by  the  men  in  highest  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  most  unfortunate  feature  of  his  teaching  was  tows  or 
his  method  of  expressing  Christ^s  equality  with  the  sabeluub. 
Father.  He  held  that  God  constituted  in  himself  a  unity^  but  in 
order  to  redeem  the  world  he  undertook  certain  manifestations. 
These  are  not  subordinations  to  him,  but  forms  of  his  appearance, 
his  masks.'  There  are  three  of  them — the  gift  of  the  law,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
illustration  of  the  Trinity  was  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  light  from 
the  sun,  and  its  heat.  The  original  divine  essence  constituted  a 
monad,  but  when  the  monad  would  come  to  manifestation  it 
eyolyes  itself  into  a  triad — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 
When  the  mission  of  the  triad  is  complete,  and  man  is  saved,  these 
three  manifestations  return  into  the  monad  once  more.  God  has  ap- 
peared, and  now  disappears.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sabellius  does 
not  accept  the  eternity  of  the  Trinity,  or  even  attribute  to  it  a  separate 
quality  as  three  persons.  Between  his  view,  however,  and  the 
standard  of  doctrine  in  his  day,  there  is  not  much  ground  of  choice. 
Sabellius  carried  Monarchianism  further  than  anyone  else,  and 
pruned  it  of  much  superfluous  theory.  In  him  its  best  elements 
came  out,  an  equalization  of  the  three  members  of  the  Triniiy.  If 
he  failed  to  clothe  them  with  that  august  and  eternal  personality 
which  belonged  to  them,  to  him  must,  nevertheless,  be  accorded  the 
high  honor  of  doing  the  inestimable  service  of  rescuing  the  Church 
from  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  thxbistble- 
Christ  and  the  still  lower  subordination  of  the  Holy  ^"^^  ®'  "<^ 
Ghost.  His  justification  came,  not  with  his  life,  but,  inthetikws 
after  his  death,  when  the  great  Arian  heresy,  the  natural  ®'  babiluub. 
outgrowth  of  the  prevalent  subordination,  was  condemned  in  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  and  the  equality  of  the  Father,  Son,  andHoly  Spirit  was 
forever  declared  a  fundamental  article  of  Christian  faith.  Sabellius 
was  a  teacher  of  error,  but  he  performed  the  service  of  aiding  in  the 
great  reaction  which  Athanasius  brought  to  a  triumphant  close.* 

*  Updeuira, 

*  On  SabellinB,  see  Hip.,  Fhil.  iz,  11 ;  Ensebiiu,  Contra  MaroeUnm ;  Athan., 
De  Syn.,  De  Deer.  Nio.  Syn.,  et  al ;  Basil,  Eps.  207,  210,  214,  286;  Qreg. 
Nas.,  Dis.  against  Arins  and  Sabellias.  Neander,  1,  594-601  (Toney),  gives  a 
very  dear  exposition  of  Sabellianism,  as  does  also  Banr,  Chnroh  Hist.,  il, 
92-99  (Menzies).  DdUinger,  HippolytoB  and  Callistos,  188,  ff.  Stokes,  arts. 
"  Sabellianism  "  and  "  Sabellins,"  in  Smith  and  Wace.  Monarohianism  itself 
in  all  its  phases  is  treated  with  snbtle  insight  and  analytical  persistenoy  by  Domer 
in  his  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  first  division.  Hilgenf eld, 
EetKeigesohichte  des  Urdhrlstenthmns,  Leipz.,  1884,  is  a  yalnable  authority. 
Hamaok  has  an  eztensiTe  discossion  of  Monarchianism  in  new  ed.  of  Herzog. 
See  the  Tarions  articles  in  Smith  and  Wace ;  lipsins.  Die  Qaellen  der  iltesten 
KetEergesohichte,  Leipz.,  1875. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SCRIPTURES   AND   TRADITION. 

The  search  of  the  Church  for  its  final  scriptural  canon  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  in  the  whole  field  of  patristic  history. 
Here,  as  with  other  triumphs  of  Christianity,  the  victory  was  not 
achieved  by  a  single  blow  or  by  a  few  years  of  heroic  endeavor. 
There  was  no  general  understanding,  at  the  origin  of  slow  pbociss 
the  Church,  as  to  what  books  should  form  that  sacred  UJo^^j^Si- 
coUection  which  was  destined  to  be  the  permanent  rule  tubal  canon. 
of  faith  and  final  appeal,  which  should  embalm  the  most  precious 
memories  in  all  the  Christian  ages,  and  should  gather  about  its 
sacred  pages  that  rich  and  ever-enlarging  literature  which  we  see 
to-day  in  all  the  languages  of  Christendom.  The  general  Church 
arrived  at  its  canon  by  a  slow  and  often  uncertain  process.  '  It 
learned  the  necessity  of  a  complete  and  recognized  body  of  scrip- 
tural truth  from  its  foes.  In  the  great  confiict  between  the  apologists 
and  their  pagan,  Ebionitic,  and  Gnostic  adversaries,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity  should  make  the  Scrip- 
tures their  great  arsenal  for  argument. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  of  the 
prophets,  which  they  did  not  use  with  all  that  skill  which  we 
might  expect  of  disputants  trained  in  the  world's  skillful  usi 
greatest  rhetorical  schools.  They  charged  their  oppo-  JJ^^mitbt 
nents  with  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  and  hurled  thiapolo- 
back  with  defiance  their  unfitness  to  argue  the  question  ®'^™- 
of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  without  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  its  most  ancient  records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  by  the  apologists  led  the  Church  to  see,  as  never 
before,  the  supreme  need  of  a  common  agreement  as  to  what  books 
constituted  the  Scriptures,  and  of  an  early  collection  of  them  into 
a  final  and  established  unity.  The  pagan  writers  made  a  strong 
case  when  they  taunted  their  Christian  opponents  with  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  what  books  they  called  their  canon,  for  this  diver- 
sity did  exist,  even  to  an  embarrassing  degree.  The  charge  was  of 
inestimable  value,  and  the  Church  was  not  slow  to  improve  it. 

With  the  Old  Testament  there  ^as  less  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
agreement  than  with  the  New.    The  example  of  Christ  and  his 
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apoBtles^  and  their  oonstant  nse  of  it,  were  a  Bufficient  indorsement 
of  its  inspired  character  and  its  proper  place  of  dignity  as  the  sole 
record  of  revealed  truth.  Concerning  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  their  divine  authority. 
The  law  and  the  prophets  constituted  a  body  of  revelation  which  the 
Christians  dung  to  with  intense  tenacity  of  purpose  and  love  of  heart 
But,  for  a  close  analysis  of  the  sacred  books  which  should  consti- 
THi  JIW8  or  tute  the  Old  Testament,  the  Christians  were  dependent 
PALBTiKi.  Qn  the  Jews.  There  were  at  this  period  two  classes  of 
Jews.  One  body  occupied  Palestine,  and  still  clustered  with  abid- 
ing love  about  the  places  made  memorable  by  the  many  scenes  in 
their  long  tragedy  of  sorrow  and  joy.  These  were  the  first  and 
beet  authority  for  appeal  concerning  every  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  it  is  a  fact,  concerning  which  there  has  been  no  dispute, 
•  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  regarded  as  of  divine  authority  precisely 
the  books  which  the  Protestant  Church  combines  in  its  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  other  body  of  Jews  were  the  Egyptian.  They  were  in 
the  excitement  of  a  powerful  and  exciting  literary  revival.  With 
no  less  a  love  for  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  than  was  possessed 
TBI  MarrruM  l>7  their  less  animated  brethren  in  Palestine,  they  never- 
J1W8.  theless  possessed  other  books  which  gave  some  thrilling 

episodes  in  the  national  history,  supplied  links  that  seemed  impor- 
tant, and  especially  furnished  matter  concerning  the  heroic  effort 
of  the  Maccabean  patriots  to  restore  their  country  to  its  former 
glory.  These  books  appeared  in  the  Greek  language  and,  with  the 
Septuagint,  were  circulated  throughout  Eastern  Christendom  and 
even  found  their  way  into  the  Western  Church. 

The  Christians  were  not  skilled  in  fine  distinctions.  The  Septu- 
TBi  8IITUA-  agint  was  the  only  version  of  the  Old  Testament  known 
onr.  to  the  great  body  of  them,  and  these  later  books  bore 

the  same  general  characteristics,  possessed  a  similar  style,  and  pre- 
sented but  slight  antagonisms.  Many  Christians  thought  they  saw 
in  the  prophets  as  much  variety  as  between  them  and  these  new  ad- 
ditions. They  were  unable  as  yet  to  recognize  in  the  uninspired 
books  that  proceeded  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  a  merely  human 
production,  inspired  by  a  national  love  and  a  taste  for  literary 
achievement.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  whose  very 
names  were  a  tower  of  strength  in  every  little  Christian  community 
TBI  BOOKS  OF  ^^  Syria  to  Spain,  appealed  to  these  uninspired  books 
nuAuzAK-  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  books  of  the  revered 
DBuv  nws,  j|Qg0g^  au^i  David  and  the  prophets.  Barnabas  referred 
to  the  four  books  of  Ezra  as  inspired.  Tertullian  clothed  the  Book 
of  Enoch  with  the  same  dignity,  and  taunted  the  Jews  with  reject- 
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ing  it/  Hermas  elevated  to  equal  honor  with  the  law  and  the 
prophets  the  book  Eldam  and  Modal,  two  men  who  were  alleged  to 
have  written  a  prophecy  in  the  wilderness.  Origen  vigorously  de- 
fended the  narrative  of  Susanna  against  the  attack  of  Julian  Afri- 
canus  by  saying  that  Providence  would  certainly  have  taken  care 
that  no  spurious  books  should  come  into  use  in  his  Church.*  On 
the  same  ground  Origen  defended  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith, 
and  said  that  the  Jews  had  good  reason  for  rejecting  from  their 
canon  many  things  that  were  not  complimentary  to  their  national 
character  and  history. 

Some  of  these  books,  never  fully  believed  by  the  general  body  of 
even  Eg3rptian  Jews  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  their  long-recognized 
writers  of  inspired  truth,  furnished  helpful  arguments  to  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  Christians  should  see  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  some  useful  hints  to  support  them  in  their  con- 
ception of  the  Logos,  or,  as  they  wept  over  the  Maccabees,  that  they 
should  find  some  encouragement  in  their  own  tempest  of  persecu- 
tion. Some  of  these  books,  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  found  miuto's  jouk- 
their  way  into  the  Christian  communities  with  those  tins  to  aid  ik 
which  had  never  been  disputed,  and  were  read  with  J^^^^^. 
them  for  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  The  un-  ment  canon. 
certainty  as  to  the  few  books  which  circulated  among  the  Chris- 
tians as  possibly  inspired  led  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  about  the 
year  170,  to  go  to  Palestine  and  learn  by  contact  with  the  Jews 
what  books  they  regarded  as  constituting  their  canon.'  His  serv- 
ice was  great,  but  not  immediate.  The  process  of  examination  and 
analysis  went  on  steadily.  Some  spurious  book  that  the  writer 
would  defend  was  exposed  by  another  of  equal  weight,  and  in  due 
time  went  down  into  oblivion.  The  Christians  were  infinitely  more 
interested  in  reaching  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  Old  stkaot  ad- 
Testament  canon  than  were  their  pagan  adversaries,  vanceto- 

.^_-.  WARD  CONCLU* 

They  no  sooner  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  spurious  uon  on  old 
character  of  a  book  which  had  been  held  to  be  inspired,  "otament. 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  than  they  cheerfully 
bade  it  farewell.     They  were  intent  on  the  truth,  and  only  the 
truth.    Their  pathway  was  long,  but  they  adhered  strictly  to  it. 
It  was  only  in  the  fourth  century  that  they  reached  an  agree- 

1  De  Habitu  MnUebri,  c.  8.  '^ 

*  EpiBt.  ad  Jnl.  African.  Comp.  Farrar,  liyes  of  the  Fathern,  Lond.  and 
N.  T.,  1889,  U,  812,  818 ;  WestooU,  The  Bible  in  the  Church,  pp.  184-186. 

*  Eiuebiiu,  H.  E.,  iy,  26,  where  HeUto'e  list  is  given.  It  omits  Esther,  also 
omitted  by  AthanasioB  and  Gregory  Nadanzen.  On  Melito,  eee  Haznack,  Texte 
nnd  Unten.  I,  i,  240-278. 
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ment  Origen,  with  all  hiB  mietakeB  as  to  certain  flpiuioiu  books, 
oBioin  performed  the  one  great  serrice  of  sajing  that  there 
nsnci.  ^ere  spurious  books,  and  that  the  Church  needed  to  get 

rid  of  them.  He  accordingly  made  prominent  a  difference  between 
the  tme  and  the  false^  and  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  elimination  of 
the  snperflnons  books.  The  noblest  word  was  spoken  by  Jolins  Afri- 
canns  in  his  controversy  with  Origen  on  the  Book  of  Susanna  when 
he  Baid :  '^  May  such  a  principle  never  prevaQ  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  falsehood  is  framed  for  his  praise  and  glory/'  To  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
sifted  out  the  false  books  and  presenting  the  Church  the  complete 
Old  Testament  canon.  It  had  been  well  if  Melito's  advice  had  been 
sooner  followed.  But  his  collection  served  as  a  safe  light  for  all 
subsequent  endeavor. 

The  difficulties  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  New  Testament 
THE  GRKATn  <^^uion  wcrc  still  greater.  But  the  process  was  very  sim- 
DimcuLTT  OF  ilar  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  There  was  no 
THE^iEw'"^  unity  of  opinion  at  the  beginning.  The  great  body  of 
rwgiAUEST  books,  such  as  the  gospels,  the  Acts,  and  nearly  all  of 
cANov.  Panics  epistles,  had  never  been  questioned.    About  the 

middle  of  the  second  century  we  discover  efforts,  particularly  in 
Asia  Minor,  toward  completing  a  collection  of  the  canonical  writ- 
ings. IreniBUB,  Clement  of  Alexandria^  and  Tertullian  furnish 
evidence  of  this  early  date  when  the  mind  of  the  Church  was  turned 
toward  this  great  need.  Some  books  had  found  their  way  into  favor 
with  Christians,  and  were  used  in  worship,  which  had  no  claim  to 
Buch  honor.  Some  of  them  were  probably  as  edifying  as  many  of  the 
homilies  of  that,  or  even  the  present,  time,  so  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  Iobs  came  to  the  auditor  through  the 
public  reading  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  First  Epistle  of  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  or  the  Gospel  to  the  He- 
brews, or  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  These  innocent  uncertainties 
had  only  a  short  day,  and  then  passed  forever  out  of  sight. 

The  first  division  of  the  New  Testament  books  was  into  The  Gos- 
viRCT  DiTisioir  pel  and  The  Apostle,'  the  former  containing  the  four  gos- 
TreTAiiiin^  pels,  and  the  latter  the  Acts,  thirteen  Pauline  epistles, 
TBI  MUBATORi  tho  Flrst  of  Johu,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  This 
vRAamifT.  jg^  ^jijJj  ^Yie  exception  of  the  last  named  epistle,  the  list 
of  the  Muratori  Fragment,*  which  proceeded  probably  from  the 

»  Td  Evayyihov  and  '0  'AirdoroXoc. 

*  This  ancient  MS. ,  wMch  is  of  ineatimable  value  in  reflecting  light  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  early  canon,  was  discovered  by  Hniatori  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
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Roman  Church.  The  Fragment,  however,  includes  also  Second 
John,  Jude,  and  the  Revelation  of  John,  but  omits  Hebrews,  James, 
First  and  Second  Peter>  and  Third  John.  These  books  were 
accepted  as  of  divine  authority  and  forming  the  canon  as  early 
as  the  year  170.  But  not  all  Ohristian  communities  were  agreed 
as  to  the  remaining  books.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John 
and  the  Apocalypse  were  in  general,  but  not  universal,  use,  for  the 
Peshito  is  the  only  collection  which  omits  them,  and  that  omits 
also  Second  Peter  and  Jude.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  was  accepted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Church,  while  the  Epistle  of  James  was  ad- 
mitted by  only  the  Syrian  Church.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  rejected  by  the  Western  Church,  but  admitted  by  the  entire 
Greek  and  Syrian  Churches.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was 
longer  in  dispute  than  any  other  book  in  our  present  canon.  Both 
Origen  and  Eusebius  expressly  place  it  among  the  disputed  books. 
But  other  teachers  in  the  Church  were  equally  warm  advocates  for 
its  reception,  although  IrensBus,  Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom  never 
quote  it  or  mention  it.  In  the  Muratori  Fragment  there  is  a 
doubtful  list  of  canonical  books,  which  mentions  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  but  rejects  as  not  authentic  the 
Epistles  to  the  Laodiceans  and  the  AJezandrians. 

This  period  of  uncertainty  as  to  some  of  the  books  properly  form- 
ing the  New  Testament  canon  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  synod  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa,  which  j^^^^  ^^^^ 
met  in  the  year  393,  under  the  leadership  of  Augustine,  btnod  or  hip- 
Is  the  first  which  took  definite  action  on  the  New  Testa-  '^'  ^'^'  *"• 
ment  canon.  Its  list  of  the  inspired  books  was  the  final  one, 
namely,  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  now 
have  them.  The  Council  of  Carthage,  in  397,  adopted  the  same 
resolution.  The  only  difFerence  in  their  action  was  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hippo  mentioned  Paul  as  the  author  of  thirteen  epistles,  and 
left  his  authorship  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  an 
open  question,  while  the  Council  of  Carthage  makes  no  reservation, 
but  recognizes  Paul  as  the  author  of  fourteen  epistles,'  although 
it  makes  its  recognition  in  a  suspicious  manner,  namely,  ''  thir- 
teen epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistle  of  the  same  to  the  Hebrews. '' 
From  that  time,  though  there  were  individual  cases  of  rejection, 

eighteenth  oentuy  in  the  Ambroeian  library  of  Milan,  and  pnbliahed  by  him 
in  his  AntiqnitateB  itaUos  Medii  Mvi,  Tom.  iU,  p.  854.  See  WestooU,  The 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  6th  ed.,  1889,  pp.  211-220,  with  the  literatore 
eited  in  the  notes,  and  pp.  521-088  for  text  and  critical  remarks.  For  transla- 
tion by  Salmond,  see  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Chr.  Literature  ed*,  T|  608» 
>  Credner,  Oeschiohte  d.  Kanon.,  8, 149,  ff. 
18 
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the  New  Testainent  canon  may  be  said  to  bare  remained  nntonehed. 
About  495  or  500  a  decree  of  Pope  OelasiaB  fixed  the  biblical  books 
substantially  in  the  order  in  which  we  haye  them  to-day/ 

The  terms  by  which  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible  came  to  be  distin- 
oBzam  or  nn  gaighed — ^the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments — ^have  their 
oTnDUB  torn  origin  in  the  Hebrew  name  for  their  sacred  writings. 
TBI  OLD  AMD  ^be  Jcwish  religion  hod  not  only  the  form,  but  the 
MDim"^'  name,  of  a  covenant*  of  Ood  with  his  chosen  people ; 
for  it  consisted  of  pledges  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  promises 
on  Qod's  part.  The  Septuagint  translates  the  word  coyenant  by  a 
much  broader  word/  which  not  only  means  a  treaty,  a  covenant, 
but  also  a  testament,  or  will,  although  it  has  this  latter  meaning 
in  only  one  place  in  the  New  Tectament.^  In  one  sense  it  was  a 
testament;  it  was  God's  will  and  legacy  to  his  people  forever. 
Paul  used  the  word  "  covenant,''  by  metonymy,  in  reference  to 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  old  economy,*  because  in  them,  as  Grimm 
says,  the  ''  conditions  and  principles  of  the  older  coyenant '  were 
recorded."  And  the  uniform  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
term  for  covenant  iestamentum,  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
was  in  all  probability  a  strong  force  toward  the  final  name  which  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  received  in  the  early  Church.  Then,  by 
way  of  expressing  the  difference  iu  both  time  and  character,  the 
words  "New  Testament " camo  to  be  used  for  the  later  collection 
of  sacred  books.  TertuUian  is  the  first  writer  who  employed  the 
term  testamentum,^  and  Lactantius  defended  its  use  on  the  ground 
that,  as  a  will  first  becomes  known  and  valid  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  so  through  the  death  of  Christ  are  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Old  Testament  known  and  completely  fulfilled.*  TertuUian  also 
applied  the  words  vetus  instrumentum  to  the  Old  Testament,  but 
in  this  he  was  less  happy.*  The  Church  accepted  the  word  testa- 
ment, not  because  it  meant  all  that  was  desired,  but  because  it  came 
nearest  to  expressing  a  father's  good  pleasure  and  final  testament  to 
his  children. 

^For  the  text  of  thia decree,  see  Westcott,  On  Uie Canon,  pp.  671-S78,  p.  458. 
Innocent  I  (406)  is  said  to  have  promnlgated  onr  official  list  (for  text,  aee  Weet- 
cott,  p.  570) ;  bat  gnye  donbta  are  entertained  aa  to  the  anthcntioity  of  hia  de- 
cretal. In  410  anew  synod  of  Carthage  reprodnced  ita  old  list,  and  again  sent 
it  to  the  Boman  biahop  for  his  confirmation,  which  they  wonld  hardly  have 
done  if  they  had  known  of  Innocent's  letter.  See  Benas,  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
Holy  Scripture,  tr.  Hnnter,  N.  Y.,  1884,  p.  307. 

•nna.  *6iadffKif.  *Heb.  ix,  la.  »2Cor.  iii,14. 

•  Thayer's  Orimm,  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teatament,  a.  «.  du^uf, 
'  AdY.  Marc,  ir,  i.  »  Instit.,  ir,  20. 

*  Qieaeler,  Dogmengesohichte,  pp.  90,  ff. 
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With  the  final  adjustment  of  the  canon  the  idea  of  tradition  is 
intimately  related.  In  the  apostolic  period  there  was  no  mention 
of  this  term^  in  the  unfortunate  sense  into  which  it  grew  in  the 
later  days,  when  terms  were  expanded  into  supports  for  false  theo- 
ries. There  was^  at  firsts  a  laudable  and  natuxtd  reverence  for  the 
example  and  words  of  the  apostles.  What  could  hare  been  more 
innocent  than  the  reyerential  respecting,  by  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  the  apostles,  of  recitals  of  instruction  and  memories  from 
those  who  had  seen  our  Lord,  and  from  whose  hearts  his  image  had 
neyer  departed  ?  In  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  far  out  upon 
the  new  and  inhospitable  fields  of  missionary  labor,  these  memories 
were  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  the  toiling  apostle  whose  ^^^  ^^ 
own  eyes  had  beheld  our  Lord  in  the  fiesh.  Should  he  kablt  traoi- 
keep  these  precious  recollections  within  his  own  breast?  "^*' 
He  told  them,  but  with  no  thought  that  out  of  these  purely  human 
words  there  should  grow  a  supposed  second  reyelation,  or  any  ap- 
proach to  an  additional  rule  of  doctrine.  We  find  a  rich  glow  and 
delightful  fragrance  in  the  words  of  Irensus  to  Florin,  in  which  he 
repeats  what  he  had  heard,  when  yery  young,  from  the  lips  of  the 
aged  Polycarp,  who  had  been  taught  by  John,  and  who  had  told  him 
much  of  what  the  beloyed  disciple  had  reported  concerning  the 
miracles,  doctrines^  and  life  of  our  Lord.  IrensBus  continues  : 
"  This  I,  Iren»us,  too,  heard  at  that  time,  with  al}  eagerness,  and 
wrote  it  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart,  and  by  Ood's  grace 
I  constantly  bring  it  up  again  to  remembrance.''  * 

Here,  as  has  too  often  happened,  gross  error  has  been  allowed  to 
deyelop  from  a  thing  in  itself  useful.  Tradition  as  de-  jt^q^,^, 
yeloped  in  the  Ohurch,  and  conyeniently  used  in  eyery  noNorTRAoi* 
emergency  by  the  Boman  bishops,  implied  three  ele-  ''^^^' 
ments — apostolic  origin,  catholicity,  and  communication  by  the 
bishops.  Origen  giyes  large  place  to  it  when  he  says :  '^  lUa  sola 
credenda  est  yeritas,  quso  in  nuUo  ab  ecclesiastico  et  apostolico  tra- 
mite  discordat.* — "  Since  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  transmitted 
in  orderly  succession  from  the  apostles  and  remaining  in  the  churches 
to  the  present  day,  is  still  preseryed,  that  alone  is  to  be  accepted 
as  truth,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  ecclesiastical  and  apostol- 
ical tradition.''  And  in  this  Origen  exactly  defines  the  ancient  idea 
of  the  rule  of  faith.  Irensous,  not  content  with  the  great  joy  of 
drawing  upon  Polycarp's  memory  for  what  John  had  said  concern- 
ing our  Lord,  goes  further,  and  makes  tradition  yery  nearly  a  par- 
allel treasure  with  the  Scriptures  themselyes.     He  says  the  preach- 

I  EoBebinB,  Hist.  Eodes.,  t,  20. 

«  Motto  to  hiabook*  De  FHncipiiB,  Pref.,  d. 
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ing  or  declaration  of  the  Church*  is  contained  in  our  faith,  and  has 
come  through  the  Church  as  a  treasure  in  a  precious  vessel  growing 
ever  young.'  This  divine  treasure  is  committed  to  the  Church, 
that  all  may  become  living  who  receive  it.*  Irensdus  says  distinctly, 
again  and  again  that  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  living  testimony  of  the 
Church  concerning  Ood  and  Christ  and  the  other  doctrines,  which 
teaching  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  can  be  tested  and  verified 
by  reference  to  the  apostolic  sees.  This  teaching  is  one  and  the 
same  with  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are 
everjrwhere  appealed  to  as  a  matter  of  course  as  the  rule  of  doc- 
trine ;  but  since  the  heretics  also  had  the  Scriptures  and  appealed 
to  them  and  mutilated  them,  the  true  doctrine  must  also  be  tested 
by  recourse  to  the  catholic  bishops.* 

The  exact  value  of  tradition  in  the  mind  of  the  early  patristic 
RiALTALiTB  Church  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  Church  was  no 
OF  TRADITION.  \qo^  orgauization,  a  merely  voluntary  society,  but  a 
divinely  authorized  and  established  organization,  which  not  only 
consisted  of  visible  members,  but  was  also  the  depository  of  the  whole 
source  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  lives  of  the  apostles  had  but  re^ 
cently  terminated.  With  them  the  last  visible  link  between  the 
Church  and  the  incarnate  Lord  was  broken.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  that  the  Church  should  place  great  empha- 
sis on  the  consensus  of  the  Church  concerning  the  unwritten  will 
of  the  apostles,  as  preserved  in  the  local  societies,  and  as  taking 
form  in  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  patristic 
xo  iTiDiNCK  Church  attached  more  importance  to  oral  tradition  than 
oFxxTRKME  to  thc  scHptural  canon.  This  doubt  was  never  raised 
oN^TOADmoN  ^^*^  ^^®  sixteenth  century,' or  assumed  form  until  the 
BTTHiPATRiB-  syucretistic  controversy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
TIC  cHUECH.  ^^  made  an  argument  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
early  Church  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Semler  and 
Lessing  made  abundant  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.*  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  unhistorical  quality  of  Lessing's  mind  that  he  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  so-called  regula  fidei  of  the  Christians 
is  older  than  their  canon,  and  that  it  held  a  higher  place  in 
their  thought  than  the  Bible  itself — a  charge  already  so  trium* 

'  Prsdicatio  ecoleeiie. 

*  Depositnm  jayenescenB  et  jnYenare  faoienB  ipsam  vas,  in  quo  est. 
'  Contra  Hasr.,  iii,  24, 1. 

*Ib.,  iii,  i-v;  1,  X,  1,  3;  iii,  xi,  1. 

B  Chemnitz,  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini. 

*  NitzBch,  GnmdriflB  der  ohxistUohen  Dogmengesohiohte,  p.  245. 
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phantly  refnted  that  he  must  be  indeed  a  bold  spirit  who  can  dare 
to  revive  it.? 

The  precise  relation  of  Scriptare  and  tradition  at  this  period 
was  one  of  friendly^  bnt  not  equals  juxtaposition.  The  relation  or 
supposed  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  at  no  time  re-  l^'^SSi- 
garded  as  separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the  scrip-  tion. 
tural  revelation.  Olement  had  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
faith  was  needful  to  understand  the  Bible,'  but  he  did  not  say  that 
without  it  the  Church  could  not  interpret  the  Bible  so  as  to  acquire 
its  doctrine  from  it.  This  same  Clement  likewise  declared,  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  that  only  that  is  pure  doctrine  which 
can  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures.*  The  truth  is,  no  tradition  in 
the  Church  at  this  time  had  the  confidence  of  the  general  body 
of  believers  which  was  not  based  upon  the  Scriptures.  The  rule 
of  faith  was  the  concrete  judgment  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
scriptural  truth.  The  two  were  not  antagonistic  bodies  of  truth, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  truth  was  simply  the  oral  and  gen- 
eral form  of  that  written  word  which  was  always  the  court  of  final 
appeal.  The  Scriptures  were  the  broad  and  unformulated  truth  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition  was  the  same  truth  in  compact  form.*  Cyp- 
rian placed  the  whole  authority  of  tradition  upon  the  one  living 
body  of  truth  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  when  he  said:  that  only 
is  divine  and  sacred  tradition  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the 
epistles  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Acts  ;  and  as  one  must  go  back  to 
the  source  of  a  canal  when  it  ceases  to  flow,  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  so,  when  error  slips  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
must  the  clergy  go  back  to  ^'  our  original  and  Lord,  and  to  the 
evangelical  and  apostolical  tradition, '^  and  by  them  find  out  their 
proper  course.' 

'  The  writeiB  who  have  performed  this  excellent  service  are :  Walch,  Krit- 
iflche  Untenmchimgen  yon  dem  (Rebranch  der  heiligen  Schrift  xmter  den  alien 
Christen,  1779 ;  and  Sack,  Liioke,  and  C.  J.  Nitzsoh  in  a  joint  work  addressed 
to  Delbraok  (the  reviyer  of  Lessing^s  attack),  entitled  Das  Ansehen  der  heiligen 
Sohrift  xmd  ihr  Yerhiiltniss  zor  Glanbensregel  in  der  protestantischen  xmd  in 
der  alien  Eirche,  Bonn,  1837.  Comp.  also  Jacobi,  Die  kirohliche  Lehre  yon 
der  Tradition  nnd  heiligen  Schrift  in  ihrer  Entwicklxmg  dargesieUt.  Abih.  i, 
BerL,  1847 ;  and  Holtzmann,  Kanon  nnd  Tradition,  Lndwigsbnig,  1859. 

*  Stromata,  yi.  » Ibid.,  yi,  yii,  16. 

*  Nitzsch  happily  says :  **  The  mle  of  faith  was  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  nuoe, 
while  the  Holy  Scripiores  were  the  role  of  faith  in  eoBtenso,^  Grondriss  der 
ohristliohen  Dogmengesohichie,  p.  246. 

*  Ep.  Ixxiii  (Ozf .  ed.,  Izziy),  2, 10,  ad.  Pompeinm.  It  is  clear  thai  Qyprian  is 
here  azgoing  against  Stephen,  of  Rome,  on  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Stephen  ap- 
peals, as  nsnal,  to  the  tradition  of  the  Chnrohes.  ''  Ont  npon  your  tradition," 
cries  Cyprian,  ''unless  it  is  in  conformity  with  Scriptare.    Unless  they  speak 
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Tradition,  therefore,  in  this  first  period  of  the  Ghnrch  was  simply 
that  unwritten  construction  of  doctrine  which  afterward  assumed 
fixed  form  in  the  great  symbols  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  f ormularization  of  doctrine,  and  was  never  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  inspired  and  written  word  of  God.  Its  later 
perversion  took  place  in  the  Western  Church,  the  Eastern  never 
PKBTiRsioN  finding  a  hierarchicai  motive  strong  enough  to  elevate  it 
oFTR^nTON  J  ^  ©quality  with  the  written  word-  As  Home  found 
KRN  CHUKCH.  rcasou  te  clothe  its  episcopacy  with  all  possible  func- 
tions tradition  came  in  for  its  share  of  honor.  What  Tertullian 
had  said,  in  the  earlier  and  purer  days,  was  easily  forgotten,  '^  Truth 
is  older  than  all  things  ;^^'  and  Cyprian  had  strongly  declared, 
''  Custom  without  truth  is  the  old  age  of  error.''  *  But  these  great 
teachers  of  the  West  were  silenced  amid  the  strife  for  building  up 
Rome  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  center,  which,  in  due  time,  held  ite 
long  mastery  over  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom. 

aooording  to  this  word  there  in  no  tmth  in  them.**  Of  oonrBe,  Stephen  wonid 
haye  acknowledged  this.  But  the  language  of  Cyprian  ia  a  testimony  to  the 
nndispnted  preeminence  of  Scriptore  in  the  early  Chnrch. 

^ApoL,  zItIL 

'  Ep.y  Ixziii,  9.    Conaaetado  sine  veritaievetufltasezroEiB  eat 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

STTBYIEY  OF   THEOLOGY    BEFORE    THE    COUNCIL   OF   NICJBA. 

Thb  Conncil  of  Niciea,  in  the  year  325^  was  the  first  occasion 
when  an  official  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  sys-  thboloot  bk- 
tern  of  theology  for  the  whole  Christian  Chnrch.  The  '"^"^  *™ 
Church,  however,  was  not  without  its  theology.  It  li^^i 
was  not  formulated,  but  lay  in  the  general  consciousness  >*kkiod. 
of  the  Christian  mind  and  waited  for  that  written  and  firmer  form 
to  which  the  Church  might  give  its  sanction  in  representative 
session.  This  Christian  theology,  which  stood  midway  between 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  period  and  the  formulation  of  the  Ni- 
cene  symbol,  was  a  thing  of  marvelous  variety,  for  it  reflected  the 
temperament,  the  intellectual  endowment,  the  great  schools  of 
theological  culture,  and  that  mixed  nationality  which  distinguished 
the  peoples  who  constituted  the  Christendom  of  the  age.  Its  office 
was  of  supreme  importance.  It  was  the  handmaid  who  should  re- 
ceive from  the  apostles  their  precious  treasure  of  fervid  but  unfor- 
mulated truth,  and  adapt  it  to  the  world,  amid  all  the  hostilities 
that  sprang  from  the  disruption  of  the  old  Jewish  and  pagan  life, 
and  hand  it  over  to  the  Church  whenever  it  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  crystallize  its  faith  in  the  written  symbol.  On  the  use 
which  this  intermediate  theology  might  make  of  the  truth,  when  it 
came  into  its  hands,  depended  the  quality  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  Church  was  to  construct  its  first  theological  system.  The 
men  who  represented  the  Church  at  this  critical  time  were  not  con- 
tented with  answering  adversaries,  whether  Ebionitic,  Gnostic,  or 
pagan,  or  with  antagonizing  and  exposing  schismatic  measures,  or 
with  coming  to  a  general  understanding  concerning  the  books  which 
should  constitute  the  scriptural  canon. 

Besides  all  these  great  purposes  there  was  still  another,  not 
less  significant  and  worthy  than  the  rest.    This  fur-  p^y^p^g,  ^ 
ther  purpose  was  to  arrive  at  a  general  understand-  beach  obhia- 
ing  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  constitute  the  ^jJ^w^f 
great  body  of  Christian  doctrine,   and  to  so  defijie  fundamental 
them  that  the  believer  might  be  able  to  give  a  reason  ™^^™*' 
for  his  hope.     The  same  impulse  which  prompted  the  Church  to 
eliminate  spurious  books,  and  arrive  at  a  complete  and  permanent 
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canon  of  Scripture^  also  led  it  to  the  conBtruction  of  a  theology 
ont  of  this  very  canon  which  shoold  serre  the  pnrpose  of  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  faith.  This  impolse  was  a  necessity.  The  Church 
mast  know  its  grounds  of  faith  in  every  age. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  perfect  unity  in  this  theology.  The 
ooNvucTor  disturbed  conditions^  the  infiltration  of  those  endless 
LEADING  diyersities  that  came  of  origin  and  education^  the  want 

TjEACHXBft.  of  an  all-peryasiye  connectional  system,  and,  aboye  all, 
the  total  absence  of  precedents,  made  the  task  of  arriving  at  a  com- 
mon theological  basis  extremely  difficult.  It  should  occasion  no 
surprise,  then,  that  the  representatiye  teachers  should  frequently 
collide  in  their  statements  of  every  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
and  that  speculation  should  too  often  take  the  place  of  argument. 
These  men,  though  richly  endowed  by  nature,  were  novices  in  the 
art  of  doctrinal  discussion.  They  had  but  lately  come  out  of  pagan 
rhetorical  schools,  and  though  they  left  their  old  creed  behind  them 
they  yet  brought  their  methods  with  them  into  their  field  of  battle 
for  the  new  truth.  Their  daring  amazes  us.  They  entered  boldly 
into  the  discussion  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  union  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  and  only  seldom,  as  in  the  case  of  Irenasus 
with  reference  to  the  generation  of  Jesus,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  mystery  was  too  great  a  strain  for  the  human  under- 
standing. 

As  we  look  upon  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  there  was  al- 
xrifiTT  BiTOND  °^^^  ^^  Cardinal  doctrine  on  which  they  agreed.  Their 
THE  APPARENT  statcmcuts  of  doctrine  appear  often  so  fragmentary  and 
DIVERSITY.  confused  that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  any  firm 
agreement.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  unjust.  It  were  as  safe  to 
say  that  the  fragments  of  glass  scattered  about  on  a  nursery  fioor 
would  never  assume  forms  of  harmony  and  beauty  when  combined 
by  a  careful  hand  into  a  kaleidoscope,  or  that  the  piles  of  colored 
blocks  which  lay  in  the  studio  of  the  artist  could  never  have  made 
that  matchless  mosaic  portrait  of  the  apostle  John  which  looks 
down  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  as  to  conclude  from  the  con- 
fiict  of  speculation  in  the  antenicene  period  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral harmony  of  doctrine  in  the  Church.  Beneath  all  the  diversity 
there  was  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity.  The  average  believer, 
who  lived  far  away  from  the  war  of  words,  had  as  clear  a  concep- 
tion of  all  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  was  as  much  cheered 
and  exalted  by  them,  as  the  Protestant  Christian  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  understanding  of  the  truth  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Faith  is  the  appropriative  faculty,  and  he  who  possesses  it  can  com- 
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prehend  the  golden  truth.    Even  in  this  early  period  the  masters 
in  theology  knew  where  to  place  faith  in  the  Christian     tbk  soup- 
system.    We  have  from  Augustine  some  choice  declara-     ^^^ 
tions,  showing  that^  in  order  to  know  the  truths  there     the  basis 
must  he  a  large  measure  of  willing  faith  in  it*   He  here     ®'  ^^ ^*" 
struck  the  very  keynote  of  that  knowledge  of  doctrine     oloot. 
which  distinguished  the  whole  patristic  period^  and  rose  far  above 
the  battle  cry  of  the  heated  contestants.     The  Scriptures  furnished 
the  general  knowledge.     Out  of  these  the  Church  constructed  its 
theological  rule  of  faith.      The  process  of  construction  was  long 
and  subject  to  variations^  but  it  was  a  progress  toward  the  happy 
consummation  in  fixed  symbols. 

We  find  the  harmony  by  a  balancing  of  tendencies.  We  do  not 
reach  it  in  the  theology  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Church. 
The  Oreek  theologians^  now  that  Judaistic  influences  habmontto 
had  gone  into  oblivion^  represented  the  whole  Eastern  be  found  in 
Church.  They  were  inventive,  productive,  and  specu-  JI^^^'^d 
lative.  They  were  given  to  formularizing  their  dog-  wmwrn 
matic  conclusions.  They  combined  dialectical  skill  "™'>™c™- 
with  originality  in  producing  materials.  Origen  was  the  represent- 
ative, and  he  was  surrounded  by  an  ardent  group  of  disciples.  The 
Latin  or  Western  Church,  like  the  Roman  mind  in  all  fields,  was 
less  able  to  originate  than  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  of  others.  Its 
theologians  held  firmly  to  the  faith  of  the  elders,  and  organized  it 
into  weapons  for  universal  warfare.  Its  officers  excelled  in  ecclesi-  1 
astical  tact  and  organization.  The  Greek  would  prove  all  things ; 
the  Boman  would  take  them  as  already  proven,  and  use  them  as 
instruments  for  universal  empire.  He  heard  reverently  what  his 
Greek  brother  had  to  say ;  after  weighing  it  well  rejected  what  was 
not  useful  to  his  ends,  but  appropriated  and  intensified  what 
seemed  most  helpful.'  TertuUian  was  the  representative  of  this 
Western  tendency.  He  did  not  carry  to  conclusions  his  premises. 
This  was  reserved  for  his  theological  successor,  Augustine,  whose 
career  marks  the  breach  between  Greek  and  Latin  theology,  and 
who  shaped  the  entire  theology  of  the  Western  Church  for  many 
centuries,  and  has  had  his  modem  disciple  in  Calvin. 

Between  these  two  Churches,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  we  find 

'  BationAlibiter  diotnm  est  per  prophetam ;  nisi  oredidistis,  non  intelligiiis. 
Credamos,  nt  id  quod  credimos  inteUigere  yaleamtis.  Comp.  Hopkins, 
Grotinds  of  Knowledge  and  Rules  for  Belief,  in  Princeton  Review,  Jan.,  1881, 
art.  L 

*  The  best  characterization  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theologies  is  that  of 
AUen,  in  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  new  ed.,  Bost.,  1895,  chaps,  i 
andii. 
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the  bert  field  for  comprehending  and  eBtimating  the  theology  of 
this  whole  period.  It  was  the  common  ground  which  separated 
cTPEiAiTAifD  the  extreme  teachers,  and  was  held  by  Oyprian  and 
niN^us.  IrenaBns.  Their  views  more  nearly  approached  the 
general  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Church  than  those  of  any  other  the- 
ologians. There  was  more  of  catholicity  in  their  statements,  and 
more  of  that  type  of  permanent  doctrine,  than  we  find  elsewhere.' 
But  while  this  is  the  best  ground  for  obserration,  our  yision  needs 
to  extend  oyer  every  part  of  the  theological  field.  It  was  a  broad 
territory,  and  we  need  to  look  as  far  as  the  horizon  on  every  side. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  more  minutely  the  doctrinal 
system  entertained  by  the  ante-incene  Church.  Ood  was  the  eter- 
Doontmor  ^'  incorporeal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  all-wise,  all- 
THKDiTiNs  present,  and  all-loving  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
HATORt  universe.     No  attribute,  indeed,  which  is  recognized 

by  the  modem  Church  was  denied  him  by  the  patristic  Christians. 
Only  when  they  came  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  Qod^s  revelation  of  himself  to  the  world,  do 
we  observe  variety  and  confusion  of  view.  Tertullian  varied  from 
the  general  theology  in  holding  that  Ood  must  have  a  body.  This 
he  was  compelled  to  do  by  the  misfortune  of  his  philosophy,  which 
taught  that  corporeity  was  a  necessity  to  all  existence.  Such  a 
principle  of  explaining  Deity  would  answer  well  enough  for  the 
moral  platitudes  of  the  pagan  Cicero,*  but  was  of  less  service  for 
the  Christian  theologian  in  explaining  the  perfect  nature  of  the 
Ood  of  revelation.*  The  current  theology  had  no  sympathy  with 
this  relic  of  paganism,  but,  with  Origen  and  the  entire  Alexandrian 
school  as  guides,  held  far  aloof  from  all  corporeal  representations  of 
Deity.  There  were  two  prevailing  methods  of  proving  the  divine 
existence,  one  being  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  the  visi- 
ble world.  But  the  most  prevalent  method  was  to  assume  the 
existence  of  Ood  without  the  need  of  argument.  Amobius  held 
that  to  attempt  to  prove  Ood's  existence  was  not  much  better  than 
to  deny  it.^  We  must  not  venture  upon  such  forbidden  ground. 
It  was  too  sacred ;  let  us  admit,  and  go  on.  Origen,*  Athanasius,* 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria^  agree  in  saying  that  the  only  possible 
knowledge  we  can  have  of  Qod  must  be  based  on  grace  and  the 
Logos. 

The  trinity  and  unity  of  the  divine  nature  were  doctrines  which 

>  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  d.  ohr.  Kirehengeaohiohte,  p.  278 ;  Nitnch,  Orond- 
riw  d.  ohr.  Dogmengeachichte,  p.  92.  *  De  N«tara  Deomin,  1, 18. 

'De  Carne  Christi,  o.  11.     « Adv.  Oent.,  i,  o.  88.     *Cont.  Celmiin,  vii,  c.  48. 
*Ad  Senpion,  Tom.  i,  p.  194,  ed.  Colon.,  1686.        ^  Strom.,  y. 
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employed  mnch  thought.  The  methods  of  proving  them  were 
generally  unfortunate.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  take  the 
Scriptures  as  the  only  ground  of  evidenee^  and  leave  out  all  specu- 
lations as  to  the  necessity^  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  su- 
preme Ood  must  be  both  one  and  triune,  and  that  both  attributes 
could  be  proved  by  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle.  Theology  had 
not  as  yet  learned  to  take  some  things  for  granted,  and  these  two 
doctrines  were  of  the  number.  The  elder  faiths  from  the  far  East 
were  not  without  analogies,  such  as  the  Indra,  Varuna,  trinitt  and 
and  Agni,  of  the  Vedic  trinity  of  India  ;  and  the  post-  J^'^.^'J" 
Vedic  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  and  the  Zeruane,  tube. 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of  Parseeism.  Some  of  the  teachers  at- 
tempted to  show  that,  as  other  faiths  possessed  their  trinity, 
Christianity  had  also  its  higher,  pure,  and  triune  Ood.  But  there 
was  in  principle  no  attempt  at  parallel  or  comparison.  The  trinity 
of  Christianity  was  the  one  and  only  complete  unity  in  trinity  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  expression  triad  was  firat  used 
by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,'  and  TertuUian '  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  theology  the  word  trinity.  By  all  the  fathers  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  accepted,  but  the  relation  of  the  three  per- 
sons to  each  other,  their  equality  or  difference  of  essence,  was  the 
ground  of  much  animated  discussion  and  great  variety  of  opinion. 
The  unity  of  God  was  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  could  never 
have  grown,  that  the  universe  is  in  harmony  with  itself,  that  it  re- 
veals a  unity  of  creation,  and  that  the  whole  material  world  could 
not  be  referred  to  a  higher  principle  than  the  one  creative  Omnipo- 
tence. This  was  the  argument  of  Justin,  who  held  that  beneath 
all  the  diversity  in  the  visible  world  there  is  a  unity  of  operation, 
and  that  operation  is  the  administration  of  the  one  God.' 

The  Christology  of  this  period  was  the  most  fully  developed  de- 
partment in  the  entire  domain  of  doctrine.  It  was  the  one  prism 
which  reflected  all  the  theological  and  philosophical  colors  of  the 
age.  Every  important  theory,  however  remote  from  this  great 
theme,  was  treated  with  such  deftness  as  to  touch  some  side  of  it. 
The  typical  theologian  of  the  time  might  wander  with 

CHBI8T0L0GT> 

the  very  stars  in  speculative  fancy,  and  de;icend  into 
depths  which  only  his  daring  could  reach,  but  he  generally  set  out 
from  some  christological  thought,  and  after  all  his  wanderings  came 
back  to  the  same  starting  point. 
The  Logos  of  Alexandria  became  the  Logos  of  the  whole  Chris- 

>  Ad.  Autol.,  li,  16.  •  De  Pndio.,  xxl. 

*  IHal.  onm  Tryphon.,  o.  5.  Justin  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  '*  one  only 
God  Is  the  flnt  artiole  of  aU  tnie  religion.'^ — Cohort,  ad  Grsoos,  xzxri. 
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tian  world.  The  point  of  departure  with  some  to  prove  a  revehi- 
tion  of  Deity  to  man  was  purely  philosophical.  There  lay  in  the 
THx  LOGOS  or  divine  mind^  as  an  essential  to  its  perfection^  the  neces- 
THs  ^^^^^    sity  of  manifestation.     We  can  no  more  think  of  a  sun 

ORIAM   TEACH-  "^ 

tB8.  without  radiation  than  of  God  without  manifestation. 

But  the  prevailing  method  of  accounting  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Logos  was  on  a  far  higher  plane — the  divine  will>  which  in  a 
manner  included  the  argument  from  necessity.  God  is  both  all- 
wise  and  perfect  in  goodness.  As  light  must  proceed  from  the  sun, 
and  cannot  be  imprisoned,  so  divine  wisdom  must  proceed  from  the 
divine  source ;  and,  as  God  is  perfect,  his  will  must  be  included, 
and  his  will  to  reveal  himself  for  the  salvation  of  men  must  occupy 
a  large  place  in  the  plan  of  redemption.'  It  was  the  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  reveal  himself.  His  will  transcended  the  neces- 
sity.* Further,  his  nature  cannot  be  thought  of  as  inactive  and 
lost  in  the  depths  of  self -contemplation,  but  as  operating  for  the 
blessing  of  the  world.  Christ  must  be  thought  of  in  two  charac- 
ters— ^first,  as  the  personal  and  preezistent  Logos,  and,  second,  as 
the  incarnate  Christ.  In  the  former  character  he  shared  in  the 
creative  work  and  in  the  administration  of  the  universe.  In  the 
second  he  was  generated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  Mary,  and  led 
a  human  life.  This  life  among  men  was  not  an  appearance  alone, 
now  an  obsolete  Ebionitic  view,  but  a  really  human  life,  yet  sinless. 

The  eternal  sonship  of  Christ  was  a  theme  of  much  controversy. 
Justin,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tatian,  and  the  pseudo-Ignatius 
held  that  the  Son  existed  from  all  eternity  coequally  with  the 
Father,  but  that  before  the  creation  he  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  began  to  lead  a  separate  personal  existence.  This  view  places 
Christ  upon  a  somewhat  lower  plane  than  the  Father,  and  yet  the 
wMHALsoN-  advocates,  with  the  exception  of  Tertullian,*  would  not 
SHIP  OF  CHRIST,  admit  the  slightest  compromise  of  his  equality  with  the 
Father.  Others,  like  Irenseus,  taught  his  coetemal  and  separate 
personal  existence  and  sonship  with  the  Father.^  TertuUian's  view 
of  the  Trinity  was  that  all  the  members  are  of  the  same  substance, 
but  constitute  a  succession,  each  depending  on  the  one  above.  Lac- 
tantius  and  the  later  Latin  teachers  entertained  a  view  very  nearly 
identical  with  this.  Origen's  notion  of  preexistence  of  the  Logos 
was  one  eternal  generation.* 

In  this  variety  of  explaining  the  worship  of  Christ  there  is  a 

>  Bitter,  QoBchichte  der  christlichen  Philoflophie,  vol.  1,  pp.  401,  f. 

•  Iren.,  i,  10, 1.  •  Lib.,  ii,  28,  8. 

•  Semper  coezisteiis  filins  patri  olim  et  ab  initio  semper  revelat  patrem. 

•  Com.  in  Job.,  Tom.  i,  82. 
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strong  tendency  toward  subordination,  which  comes  fully  into  the 
foreground  in  Origen.  He  based  his  view  on  Christ's  own  declara- 
tion :  '*  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  The  Son  does  the  work  of 
the  Father,  and  as  the  Father  does,  but  the  impulse  comes  from  the 
Father.  This  inconsistency  in  Origen,  who  claimed  both  the  divinity 
and  subordination  of  Christ,  was  the  occasion  of  animated  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  Athanasius  and  Arius  could 
draw  with  equal  relish  from  the  Origenic  well. 

Every  writer  whom  the  Church  recognized  as  a  teacher,  however, 
claimed  the  perfect  divinity  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  modern  Unitarians  to  show  that  the  prevailing  theory 
of  the  Church  at  this  time  was  to  deny  his  perfect  divinity.  Those 
who  did  deny  it  were  regarded  as  a  separate  sect,  just  pkrttot  di- 
as  they  are  in  these  latest  days.     There  never  has  been    ^^^'^^  ®' 

CHRIST 

a  time  when  the  general  Church  compromised  the  di-  glahod 
vine  character  of  Christ.  If  there  was  a  prevailing  tend-  "^  ^"'  ™* 
ency,  it  was  to  lessen  the  humanity,  thus  sympathiz-  tiaohkrs  or 
ing  with  the  Patripassian  extreme.  Barnabas  feared  to  '"■  chtoch. 
say  that  Christ  was  Son  of  man,  but  boldly  declared  him  the  Son 
of  Ood.  Ignatius  was  slow  to  accept  his  perfect  humanity,  and 
dwelt  much  on  him  as  ''our  Ood,''  and  his  coming  as  Ood's  com- 
ing, and  his  death  as  the  shedding  of  "  Ood's  blood."  Irenaeus  de- 
clared that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  the  coming  of  the 
whole  Deity.*  The  Logos  did  not  become  the  Son  through  emana- 
tion, but  the  incarnation  was  only  the  outward  evidence  of  an  eter- 
nally existing  sonship.*  Origen  held  a  similar  view.  He  con- 
strued emanation  as  an  involuntary  procession,  and  declared  that 
Christ  did  not  emanate,  because  his  coming  was  a  definite  act  of 
the  Father's  will.* 

The  confounding  of  the  two  persons.  Father  and  Son,  was  an  oc- 
casional theological  aberration,  as  with  Clement  of  Some  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  but  was  not  a  distinguishing 
vagary  of  the  theology  of  the  time.  The  subordination  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  was  a  more  serious  matter.  Christ's  own  subordina- 
declarations  that  he  had  come  from  the  Father  led  ™rai  "^^ 
some  theologians  to  so  explain  the  incarnation  as  to  father. 
place  the  Logos  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  Father.  Origen,  Irenaeus, 
and  Tertullian  spoke  in  this  vein — that  the  Logos  served  the  Father 
in  creation,  and  that  he  came  to  the  world  according  to  the  Father's 
will,  to  do  his  will.  But  there  was  no  compromise,  even  with  the 
extreme  teachers  who  &vored  subordination,  of  the  essential  divinity 

*  Dens  .  •  .  iotoB  ezisiens  menfi  et  totns  existens  Logos. 

•  lien.,  ii,  25,  8 ;  iv,  14, 1 ;  Iv,  30,  8.  »  ApoL,  ii 
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of  Ohrist.  There  was  an  order,  they  held,  bat  yet  a  perfect  diyinity 
in  the  person  occupying  the  second  place.  The  very  emphasis  on 
the  doctrine  of  subordination  was  produced  by  the  dread  of  com- 
promising the  divine  unity  and  thus  making  a  concession  to  poly- 
theistic adversaries. 

After  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  can  perceive  a  general 
agreement  on  the  character  of  the  Logos,  while  all  the  representa- 
tive teachers  engaged  in  speculation  on  the  methods  and  phenomena 
GiHKRAL  of  the  general  question.  Christ  was  held  by  Irenssus, 
AGBSKMiifTOH  Tcrtulliau,  and  Origen  to  be  truly  God  and  truly  man. 
▲rmiTHiiciD-  His  divine  nature  never  underwent  diminution  or  com- 
MWND  aSJ  promise  by  becoming  incarnate.  The  man  Jesus  suf- 
TUBT.  fered,  but  the  Lord  Christ  did  not.     It  was  the  latter 

which  triumphed,  and  bore  with  it  the  priceless  experience  of  the 
sorrow  and  pain  of  humanity,  to  carry  out  in  the  great  future  his 
will  to  save  the  world.  Some  teachers  held  that  his  body  was 
human,  though  not  the  ordinary  human  body.  It  was  believed  to 
be  one  resembling  our  body,  but  elevated  above  it  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  possibly  by  the  reflection  of  the  indwelling  divinity.* 
The  speculations  on  the  human  and  divine  soul  in  Christ  were  in- 
nocent enough,  and  turned  upon  purely  theoretical  questions.  Ter- 
tullian  was  the  first  to  mention  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  Origen 
afterward  strove  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  calling  it  a  rational 
soul.  Origen's  view,  however,  prevailed — ^that  the  Logos  united 
with  a  reasonable  soul  on  account  of  its  perfect  purity,  and  by 
means  of  this  united  with  a  human  body.* 

The  Christology  of  this  period,  after  eliminating  all  the  specula- 
tions, reduces  itself  to  the  following :  Christ  was  eternally  coexistent 
with  the  Father,  and  in  all  that  the  Father  wrought  he  was  not  only 
present  but  cooperative.  In  the  fullness  of  the  time  he  assumed  our 
humanity,  through  his  love  for  man  and  his  purpose  to  save  him. 
coNSDrarsoN  He  permitted  the  fuU  penalty  of  human  sin  to  be  vis- 
ooT  of"^*"  ited  upon  himself.  His  death  was  therefore  voluntary, 
piRioD.  and  achieved  our  redemption.     He  rose  from  the  dead, 

ascended  into  heaven,  and  became  our  High  Priest.  He  continues 
his  work  of  leading  man  upward  to  final  salvation.  In  the  fullness 
of  the  time  he  will  come  to  judge  the  world,  when  he  will  reward 
the  righteous  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  but  little  treatment. 

The  discussions  on  the  Logos  were  so  animated,  and  were  of  such 

broad  scope,  that  they  precluded  a  careful  examination  of  the  third 

person  in  the  Trinity.     The  theologians,  it  must  be  carefully  borne 

>  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.,  vi,  9.  *  De  Frinoipiis,  11,  o.  6, 8. 
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in  mind>  were  largely  on  the  defenBiye  during  the  entire  period^ 
and  wrote  only  on  those  subjects  which  had  been  in-  doctrwiof 
yaded  by  hostile  hands.  Singularly  enough,  the  Holy  xn  holt 
Spirit  was  not  made  a  subject  of  frequent  or  prominent  ^^^"' 
attack,  and  hence  the  Church  was  not  impelled  to  a  formal  exam- 
ination of  the  doctrine.  So  far  as  the  Christian  writers  wrote  on 
this  theme  they  dismissed  it  with  such  general  statements  as  were 
productive  of  but  little  good.  The  literature  of  the  whole  period 
down  to  the  Nicene  council  would  suffer  but  little  if  every  declara- 
tion of  the  writers  concerning  the  Holy  Ohost  were  left  out,  and 
nothing  permitted  to  remain  except  their  citations  from  the  Scrips 
tures.  There  was  no  emphatic  and  elaborate  teaching  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  This,  however, 
must  not  be  construed,  as  some  critics,  with  the  Tflbingen  school 
as  exemplar,  have  been  bold  enough  to  do,  namely,  that  because  it 
was  an  omitted  doctrine  it  was  therefore  no  doctrine. 

The  history  of  the  Church  bears  frequent  witness  to  silence  on 
some  great  doctrine  even  for  centuries,  and  yet  it  afterward  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a  profound  belief  in  it  during  all  gu^^  oh  a 
the  years.  No  two  great  theological  questions  can  ab-  great  doo- 
sorb  public  thought  at  the  same  time.  They  come  JJ^o^n^ 
singly,  like  men  of  genius,  and  for  a  great  purpose,  minob  mpoa- 
either  to  guide  or  to  warn,  to  construct  the  good  or  '^^ 
pull  down  the  wrong.  The  eye  of  the  whole  pagan  and  Christian 
world  was  fixed  on  Christ  for  three  centuries,  and  it  was  no  easy  or 
even  necessary  task  to  direct  it  toward  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 

The  genersd  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  that 
he  was  the  divine  principle  of  prophecy,  of  the  generation  of  Jesus,^ 
of  the  awakening  of  the  sinner,  and  of  the  sanctification  of  believers. 
His  place  in  the  Trinity  was  the  point  of  greatest  variety  and  un- 
fortunate speculation.  Hennas  identified  the  Holy  oxnbral 
Spirit  with  the  Son.  Lactantius  spoke  of  him  as  the  ^"^^^  °" 
'*  impersonal  power;  *'  others  called  him  the  '^ angel ;  '*  bpuut. 
and  still  others  denominated  him  the  first  '^  creature.  '*  Justin  gives 
him  the  third  place  in  his  theory  of  the  Trinity.*  The  separate  and 
divine  personality  was  most  clearly  taught  by  Origen  and  Tertul- 
lian,  and  their  view  became  the  controlling  one.  The  first  stage  in 
the  theological  recognition  of  his  divinity  was  that  he  proceeded 
from  Christ,  and  was  of  equal  divinity  with  him.  The  second 
view  was  that  he  proceeded  from  both  the  Father  and  Son. 
This  became  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  and  so  remained  for  a  time,  until  the 
>  JuBtin,  ApoL,  i,  88.  *  Apol.,  i,  6. 
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rise  of  the  great  filioqae  coBtroversy^  which  agitated  the  entire 
Christian  Church  and  became  one  of  the  forces  which  caused  the 
final  rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

The  teaching  on  creation  gave  a  large  scope  for  cosmological 
speculation^  But  the  view  which  conies  out  clearly,  amid  all  the 
clouds  of  theory,  was  that  Ood  created  the  uniyerse 
^'"*"°*"  from  nothing.  Justin  came  nearest  to  questioning  the 
original  divine  creation  when  he  said  that  Ood  formed  the  uniyerse 
from  already  existing,  but  chaotic,  materials.  But  by  following 
him  to  the  end  we  find  that  he  made  Ood  the  original  creator  of 
this  formless  material.'  No  modem  theologian  has  presented  in 
stronger  light  the  diyine  creation  of  the  universe,  and  by  the  free 
will  of  Ood,  than  TertuUian,'  who  held  that  Ood  did  not  need  the 
world  for  his  own  glory,  but  that  he  created  it  for  man. 

The  Church  had  an  important  ofSce  to  perform  in  its  construc- 
tion of  anthropology.  The  pagan  view  went  back  to  a  golden  age 
only  in  theory ;  when  it  came  to  define  man's  nature  he  was  placed 
very  low,  and  yet  but  little  lower  than  the  sinful  gods.  The 
Onostics  and  Manichadans,  on  the  one  hand,  taught  the  sinful- 
▲RTHBOPOL-  noss  ot  the  soul  from  its  connection  with  the  body,  be- 
00^'  cause  of  the  native  evil  in  matter.     The  &thers  taught, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  original  perfection  of  man,  and  his  fall 
through  the  abuse  of  his  own  liberty.  Ood  was  in  no  sense  the 
author  of  man's  sin  and  consequent  guilt,  but  man,  having  a  free 
will,  chose  to  do  evil.  Sin,  therefore,  passed  into  universal  hu- 
manity. But  while  man  is  a  sinner  there  is  no  soul  that  is  with- 
out the  element  and  possibility  of  good.*  Both  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  and  Tertullian  taught  tibat  man  can  arrive  at  spiritual  ex- 
cellence by  the  development  of  the  spiritual  faculties  through  his 
own  choice  and  the  quickening  power  of  the  Spirit.  His  free  will, 
which  he  first  abused,  still  inheres  in  him,  and  he  can  use  this 
liberty  toward  his  restoration.  Justin  held  that  if  he  had  no  free 
will  he  would  be  like  a  tree  or  a  beast,*  and  would  have  neither 
praise  nor  blame  for  his  deeds.  The  process  of  salvation,  as  taught 
at  this  time,  was,  that  by  man's  resolution  and  effort  he  arrives  at 
faith.  But  in  order  to  so  arrive  he  must  have  divine  grace,  with- 
out which  he  would  remain  in  helpless  sinfulness/ 

'  Apol.,  1, 10  ;  Dialog,  ctiin  Tryphon.,  o.  v. 

'  In  his  work  against  Hermogenea. 

*  Terttil.,  Nnlla  anima  sine  crimine,  quia  nnUa  sine  boni  semine.  De  Ani« 
ma,  0.41.  *Apol.,  i,  4a 

'  Iren.,  Advers.  Hseres.,  iy,  88,  8;  Just.,  Apol.,  i,  10;  ii,  7;  dem.  wUez., 
Strom.,  yi ;  Origen,  De  Ftincipiis,  iii.  1,  8« 
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The  Greek  teachers  were  united  in  their  view  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  wilL  TertuUian — here,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  predecessor  of  Augustine — was  most  inclined  to  limit  it.  Three 
views  prevailed  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  souFs  existence. 
The  first  was  its  preexistence  before  union  with  the  body;  the 
second,  that  it  was  transmitted  from  Adam  through  all 
generations;  and  the  third,  that  each  soul  is  created  orTHisouL^s 
with  the  body  at  birth.  The  first  view,  which  was  ^''^^'^^ 
warmly  advocated  by  Origen,'  was  the  first  to  pass  away,  and  in  the 
fourth  century  was  pronounced  heretical.  The  second,  or  tradu- 
cian,  warmly  advocated  by  TertuUian,  survived  it,  and  was  held  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  but  finally  retreated  before  the  third,  which 
became  the  established  theory. 

Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  soul  was  the  further  question 
of  man^s  physical  mortality  and  the  soul's  immortality.  TertuUian 
held  that  mortality  was  first  a  result  of  sin  and  was  propagated  by 
Adam  to  his  entire  posterity.  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Greek  teachers  generally  taught  that  our  mortality  phtbical 
did  not  take  place  because  of  Adam's  sin,  but  because  J^d'th?^ 
of  the  nature  of  the  body.  It  was  created  a  mortal  soui/s  lu- 
body,  and  would  have  remained  mortal  even  if  Adam  mortality. 
had  not  sinned.  The  fathers  were  divided  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  soul  became  immortal.  Justin,  Tatian,  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  IrenffiUB,  and  Amobius  regarded  it  as  a  direct  gift  of  God ; 
while  Origen  and  TertuUian  considered  it  simply  a  natural  attri- 
bute of  the  soul,  without  which  the  soul  could  not  exist. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  clearly  defined  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Christians  of  this  period.  The  general  social  life  was 
seen  to  be  corrupt  because  of  the  false  faith.  It  represented  organ- 
ized impurity.  The  Christian  separated  himself  from  it,  and  in 
doing  so  he  united  himself  with  another  body  of  different  character, 
which  consisted  of  fellow-believers  in  all  ages.  This  was  no  social 
compact,  but  a  spiritual  body,  a  living  temple  of  faith,  doctrink  op 
in  which  Christ  dwelt  in  power  and  love.  Hence  the  ™r  church. 
Church  is  the  visible  and  organic  form  of  Christ's  present  life  on 
earth.  The  term  ecclesia,  which  Ignatius  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to^he  single  congregation,  was  also  applied  by  him  to  the  en- 
tire body  of  believers.  The  Church,  established  by  Christ,  has  for 
its  object  the  culture  of  the  soul  until  its  final  release  from  its 
human  bondage.  This  of9ce  it  performs  by  its  dispensation  of 
truth,  the  symbols  of  faith,  and  those  subtle  joys  that  come  of  its 
social  life.    The  Church  is  therefore  the  abode  of  the  truth  and 

'  De  Frincipiis,  iii,  5,  4 
19 
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the  way  and  the  life.  Tertnllian  speaks  of  the  original  congrega- 
tions as  the  depository  of  true  doctrine^'  ''  where  the  pnlpite  of  the 
apostles  still  stand,  where  their  original  letters  are  still  read^ 
where  their  voice  still  echoes,  and  where  their  testimony  is  still  pre- 
serred  as  a  true  and  holy  legacy.'^'  The  Chnrch  is  the  mediator 
between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  belieyer.  Ood  has  posited  in  it 
the  universal  operation  of  the  Spirit/  by  whatever  name  we  call  it, 
either  the  household  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  bride  of  Christ, 
or  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  There  may  be  unbelievers  in  the 
Church,  which  comes  from  its  location  in  a  sinful  world,  but  this 
is  the  mere  accident  of  an  unrighteous  environment.  It  is  the 
catholic,  or  general  Church,  not  alone  because  it  includes  all  be- 
lievers and  excludes  heretics  and  schismatics,  but  is  destined  to 
cover  all  lands.*  It  is  the  formal  principle  of  universal  truth,  and 
yet  is  the  one  body  of  believers. 

There  were  two  stages  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  former  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  produced  by  resisting  spiritualistic  Onosticism  on  the  one 
TWO  STAGES  IN  haud  aud  mystical  and  idealistic  Montanism  on  the  other. 
THE  DEVELOP-  Thc  lattcr  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
DocTRiNB  OF  tury  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  and  was  shaped,  through 
THE  CHURCH.  Cypriau  and  Augustine,  by  the  opposition  to  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  Novatians  and  Donatists  and  the  Manichsan  doctrine 
of  human  perfectibility.* 

There  were  two  sacraments— baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
theological  interpretation  of  baptism  was  such  as  to  clothe  it  with 
THE  TWO  SAC-  a  mcdsurc  of  original  power  in  the  administrator  of  the 
RAMENTs  REo-  Bacrameut.  While  with  some  it  was  emphasized  as  the 
THE  PATRisno  symbol  of  the  regeneration  of  the  heart,  the  justifica- 
church:  ^qu  of  the  sinner,  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
THE  LORD'S  Ghost,  thcrc  was  a  universal  belief  that  there  was  in  part 
SUPPER.  n  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  water,  and  in  part 

a  simultaneous  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  baptism  by  water. 

No  leading  teacher  of  the  Church  regarded  the  sacrament  as  only 
a  symbol  of  regeneration.*  Even  Origen,  who  says  that  baptism 
by  water  is  a  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the  soul,  also  affirms 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  baptism  is  the  beginning  and  the  source  of 

'  EcolesuB  spoBioUofB ;  ecolesiastioflB  matricee. 

*  De  PrsBBcrip.,  p.  86.    Comp.  20,  21.  '  Iren.,  iU,  24,  §  1. 

*  Fbeudo-IgiiatitiB  Smym.,  8 ;  Iren.,  i,  10,  §  1,  2 ;  Qyp.,  De  Unit.  Ecdes.,  6. 

*  Niedner,  Emleitung  in  die  Qeeohichte  der  Philoeophie  nnd  Theologie  der 
ehristlichen  Zeit,  p.  69. 

*  Nitzsoh,  GrondrisB  der  ehristlichen  Dogmengeeohiohte,  p.  887. 
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the  gifts  ot  the  Spirit.'  The  teraiB  deficribing  the  water  indicated 
that  the  writers  regarded  it  as  possessing  regenerating  power. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  later  called  it  the  sacrament  of  the  new 
birth:'  Cyprian^  the  regenerating  water;'  and  Augustine^  the 
sacrament  of  birth  and  regeneration.*  There  is  a  frequent  decla- 
ration that  baptism  had  the  effect  of  communicating  all  the  gifts  of 
the  new  spiritual  life.  Hermas  affirmed  that  those  who  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
are  baptized  in  the  death  of  Christ  rise  to  a  new  life  fatubs  on 
with  him ;  *  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  that  it  is  the  death  "^*^"'*- 
of  the  flesh  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit ; '  and  Theodoret,  going  eyen 
further,  declares  that  baptism  communicates  not  only  the  forgive- 
ness of  old  sins,  but  awakens  the  hope  of  promised  blessings/  Jus- 
tin' and  Clement  of  Alexandria'  denominate  baptism  as  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  a  new  consciousness  arises  in  the 
recipient.  Some  went  further  still,  and  claimed  for  baptism  that 
it  was  even  the  communication  of  immortality.  IrensBus  posi- 
tively says  that  it  suffices  for  incorruption.*'  While  there  was  this 
tendency  to  exaggeration  of  the  office  and  effects  of  baptism  the 
general  view  was  limited  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  Greek 
teachers  were  more  pronounced  in  declaring  the  simultaneous  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  while  the  Latins  were  more  cautious,  and  spoke  con- 
fidently only  of  the  negative  operation,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul. '  * 

But  with  all  the  virtue  original  in  the  water  of  baptism  no  teacher 
made  it  a  substitute  for  faith  in  the  adult  to  be  baptized  or  on 
the  part  of  sponsors  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism.  Baptismal  re- 
generation was  dependent  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  itself. 

The  form  of  baptism  was  not  confined  to  either  immersion  or 
sprinkling,  although  immersion  was  ordinarily  the  uni-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
versal  form  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  Church.    Pouring    form  of  bap- 
or  sprinkling  was  freely  practiced  in  case  of  scarcity    """' 
of  water,  sickness,  and  the  like. "    The  question  of  immersion  as  the 

*  T^  kn'irapkx''^^  iavrbv  rif  ^ei&rrfTi  r^f  dw&fut^  tSw  t^  irpoffKwrfT^  rpiaSoq  kiri- 
KX^eow, — 'H  ;tap«y/ttir<.w  i^eiuv  apx^  Kai  irrry^.    In  Joh.,  Tom.  vi,  17. 

*  Oral.  Csteoh.,  Tom.  iii,  c.  88.  '  De  Grat.,  o.  4. 
« In  Joh.  tr.  Y,  Tom.  ix,  and  De  Bapt.  o.  Donat.,  iv,  24.  *  Sim.,  ix,  16. 

*  Comp.  XJUmiann,  Gregor  von  Nazianzam,  p.  461.  ^  Hsret.  fab.,  t,  16. 
»  Apolog.,  i,  61.                          •  P»d.,  i.  «•  Ui,  17,  §  2. 

"  Nitzach',  Gnrndriaa  der  ohristliohen  Dogmengesohichte,  p.  888.  Bingham, 
AntiqnlUeB  of  ihe  Christian  Ohoroh,  Book  xi,  ohap.  iii.  Stanley,  Christian  In- 
stitutions, ohap.  i. 

"  See  Teaching  of  Twelve  Apostles,  yii,  and  Sohaff,  notes  on  the  same,  and 
his  dissertations  in  his  edition  of  the  Bidaohe,  pp.  29-0^  ;  Smyth,  in  Andoyer 
Bey.,  i,  538,  668. 
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indispenfiable  form  of  baptism  was  not  mooted  in  the  Chnrch  till 
the  seventeenth  century.  Even  the  first  Baptist  Ghnrchee  prac- 
ticed aff asion.  Tertullian  mentioned  infant  baptism  only  to  disap- 
prove it^  while  Origen  favored  it  and  described  it  as  an  existing 
usage.'  Cyprian  gave  a  similar  indorsement.*  After  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  its  validity  was  not  seriously  questioned^  and  was 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  middle  of  the  third.'  The  bap- 
tismal formula  of  our  Lord,  which  Justin  says  was  used  in  baptism/ 
became  the  type  of  all  the  oriental  baptismal  symbols,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  councils  gave  forms  for  general  use/ 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  an  oblation  or  offering/  which  was  the 
THK  L0RD*8  ^Igu  of  tho  dcath  of  Christ.  The  bread  was  a  sign  of 
supnuu  the  body  and  the  wine  a  sign  of  the  blood  of  Christ.^ 

With  some,  as  Justin  and  IrensBus,  the  more  conservative  view  pre- 
vailed, that  the  bread  and  wine  were  a  mere  thank  offering  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord^s  death.  Ordinary  bread  and  wine  mixed 
with  water  were  used  at  the  service.'  After  the  second  century 
none  but  persons  already  baptized  were  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  During  this  entire  period  we  find  no  clear  trace 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  save  in  a  theory  started  by 
IrensBus,  that  the  elements,  after  consecration,  had  the  effective 
power  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  universal  view  was 
that  after  the  elder  offered  the  prayer  of  tiianks  and  performed  the 
act  of  consecration  the  elements  were  sacramentally  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  brought  faith  and  love  into  special  relation  to 
his  death. 

The  declaration,  after  consecration,  that  the  consecrated  elements 
NO  TRAM8F0&-  arc  tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  a  liturgical  ac- 
kudSSts'wab  commodation,  and  did  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
TAuouT.  actual  transformation.     All  the  writers  who  gave  char- 

acter to  the  theology  of  the  Church  down  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius  of 
CsBsarea,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Augustine,  looked  upon  the  elements  solely  as  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
the  view  gained  strength  that  the  elements,  after  consecration,  pos- 
sess the  effective  power  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    From  this 

>  In  Levit.  Horn.,  0pp.,  viH,  Tom.  il  *  Epist.  lix,  ad  Fidom. 

'  Nitzsch,  QTandrifls  der  christlichetn  Bogmengeeohiohte,  p.  887. 

*  I  ApoL,  Ixi.  "  Zeitflohrift  fur  Eirohengwchiohte,  1879,  p.  97. 

•  &vcla^  wpoff^pd — oblatio,  saorifiolTim. 

^  TertaL,  Adv.  Marc.,  iv,  40 ;  Origen,  In  ICatt.  T.  xi,  14 ;  Cyprian, Xp.  Iziii, 
ad  CfBcilinm.  *  'A/orov,  Kotv^  &f>Tov.    Comp.  Iren.,  v,  9, 8.  Gyp**  ^*  l^^^ 
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as  a  beginning  the  theory  that  there  is  a  transformation  of  ele- 
ments at  consecration^  which  some  find  in  the  words  of  Justin/  was 
made  prominent^  and  the  complete  substantial  change  of  the  ele- 
ments into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  a  highway  toward  a 
later  recognition  in  the  grosser  and  more  realistic  days  of  the  Latin 
Church.  Gregory  I  was  the  first  to  give  a  fixed  and  final  form  to 
the  theory,  from  which  transubstantiation^  in  all  its  force,  grew,  that 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross  per- 
petually repeats  itself  as  an  offering  for  sin  for  both  the  living  and 
the  dead.' 

We  now  come  to  the  eschatology  of  this  period.  In  every  age  of 
persecution  and  confiict  the  Christian  mind  has  turned 
toward  a  speedy  coming  of  Christ  as  the  most  open  path 
to  security  and  happiness.  The  chiliastic  hopes  of  the  Church  were 
excited  even  before  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,  and  they  were 
still  further  quickened  as  the  territory  of  Christians  widened,  and 
the  hand  of  the  persecutor  was  felt  in  those  farther  parts  which 
were  removed  from  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  centers.  The 
earliest  advocacy  of  the  early  millennial  reign  of  Christ  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,'  where  the  theory  is  advanced 
that,  as  the  world  has  been  in  existence  six  thousand  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  six  creative  days  and  the  standard  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  with  God  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  so  the  sev- 
enth day,  or  the  seventh  thousand,  is  the  day  of  rest,  after  the  Son 
has  conquered  all  his  foes,  and  his  children  will  be  renewed,  with 
pure  hands  and  hearts.  Papias  also  expected  the  early  millennial 
reign  of  Jesus,  while  IrensBus  appealed,  in  proof  of  it,  to  the  words 
of  scriptural  promise.*  Montanism  built  a  large  measure  of  its  the- 
ology on  the  hope  of  Christ's  early  coming,  and  Tertullian,  during 
his  Montanistic  period,  was  as  warm  a  defender  of  it  as  Montanus 
himself.' 

The  Alexandrian  theologians  arose  in  great  vigor  against  all 
chiliastic  expectations.  Origen  declared  them  mere  fables,  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  confidence,  though  the  Egyptian  Church 

» I  ApoL,  Ixvi 

'  Nitzachy  QnmdriBS  der  ohristUohen  DogmengeBoliiohte,  pp.  890,  f .  ;  Sohaff, 
Oh.  Hist.,  ii,  285-247 ;  Fhiimej,  Letters  on  the  Eucharist,  Baltimore,  1880— a 
stnmglj  reasoned  treatise,  with  fcdl  quotations  from  the  fathers  in  the  original 
and  translations ;  Hebert,  The  Lord^s  Sapper :  Uninspired  Teachings,  Lond., 
1879,  2  vols.,  the  best  collection  of  testimonies ;  Jacob,  The  Lord^s  Snpper  His- 
torioallj  Considered,  Lond.,  1884— a  strong  argnment  against  all  High  Chnrch 
views ;  Wilberforoe,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holj  Eucharist,  Lond.,  1885,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  High  Church  statements.  *  Cap.  15. 

«  Im.  zi,  6 ;  ICatt.  zzri,  29  ;  1  Cor.  yU,  81.  *  Adr.  Mara,  iii,24 
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was  freed  from  them  largely  throngh  the  strong  opposition  of 
4f»T4«nMAit  Dionysius.  The  Western  Chnrch  was  not  at  any  time 
THsoLooiANs  sorioasly  disturbed  by  them,  save  by  the  pronounced 
lAsnc  KXPTC-  friends  of  Montanism.  In  neither  Clement  of  Rome  nor 
TATioHs.  Ignatius  are  there  any  chiliastic  traces,  and  the  same  may 

be  said  of  Polycarp,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus."  As  the  period 
of  persecution  drew  toward  a  close  the  millennial  anticipations  re- 
ceded into  the  background.  The  present  being  attractive  and  free 
from  pressure,  there  was  a  greater  willingness  to  postpone  the  com- 
ing of  Christ." 

The  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  was  the  subject  of  a  yariety 
of  opinion.  Some,  as  Justin  and  TertuUian,  held  that  the  right- 
eous, after  death,  enter  into  an  intermediate  state  of  happiness  and 
there  await  the  resurrection  to  final  blessedness.  This  intermediate 
state,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
TBI  SOUL  Lazarus,  is  Abraham's  bosom.  Origen  looked  upon  an 
AFTER  DEATH,  intermediate  state  for  the  righteous  as  a  necessity,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  school  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  mansions. 

In  the  Alexandrian  theology  we  find  the  first  traces  of  a  purga- 
torial fire.  Clement  of  Alexandria  applied  the  Baptist's  declara- 
tion, that  the  Messiah  would  baptize  with  fire,  to  an  intellectual 
nuR  TRACE  fif^/  which  should  purify  all  sinning  souls.  Origen 
OF  puROATo-  made  the  final  fire,  which  should  destroy  the  world,  as 
THRALBXAN-  that  firo  of  purification  which  should  purify  all  souls, 
DRiAK  TEACH-  eyen  thc  most  righteous — such  as  even  Peter  and  Paul. 
He  was  gentle  enough,  however,  to  make  it  a  painless 
flame,  as  prophesied  by  Isaiah,*  just  enough  to  serve  as  a  second 
regenerating  process.'  Of  all  the  dead  before  Christ  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  time  declared  that  they  were  in  this  intermediate  state, 
or  hades,  where  the  Gospel  would  be  preached  to  them,  or  had  been 
preached  to  them  by  Christ.*    During  the  first  three  centuries  the 

'  Hensog,  Abrias  der  gesammten  Elirohengeechichte,  pp.  146,  f . 

*  For  the  opinions  of  the  fatherB  see  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  I>octr.,  §  76.  The 
best  hiBtorical  anmmary  ia  Brigge,  Origin  and  History  of  PremiUenarianism, 
in  Lutheran  Qoarterly,  April,  1879.  For  the  premillennial  aide  of  the  history 
iee  Taylor,  The  Beign  of  Christ  on  Earth,  or  the  Yoioe  of  the  Chnreh  in  all 
Agea,  rev.  ed.,  Boat.,  1882.  An  ezeeUent  section  by  Schaff,  Chnroh.  Hist, 
ii,  6ia-6d0.  '  Uvp  ^p&vifiov. 

«l8a.  zliii,  2:  "  When  thoa  paaaeat  thzoogh  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee; 
and  throogh  the  riyers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee :  when  thon  walkeet 
through  the  fire,  thoa  shalt  not  be  bnmed ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.'*  *  Saoramentom  regenerationia. 

*  Hoidekoper,  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  oonoeming  Christ's  His- 
Blon  to  the  Underworld,  5th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1888. 
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view  was  general  that  all  who  died  woald  enter  the  intermediate 
state. 

Aagustine  adyanced  the  theory  that  the  purifying  fire  which 
some  had  placed  at  the  destraction  of  the  world  possibly  belongs  to 
the  intermediate  state^'  and  this  view  was  eagerly  caught  up  and 
finally  culminated  in  the  later  purgatory  of  the  Latin  Church.  The 
present  life  was  regarded  as  the  only  probationary  state.  j^ueTOrwrt 
Eren  the  purgatorial  discipline  was  simply  a  prepara-  tiachino 
tion  for  the  unclouded  glories  of  heaven.  The  form  of  ^™^J:^. 
punishment  was  yariously  construed^  some  placing  it  in  tort  of  thx 
material  fire  and  others  in  mental  agony.  Origen  and  ^'^^^^^^^ 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  placed  hell-fire  in  the  consciousness  of  the  lost. 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  declared  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  an  eternal  penalty,  while  Justin  and  Irenaeus  adyanced  the 
theory  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  may  be  destroyed.'  The  strongest 
defender  of  the  restoration  of  the  wicked  after  a  long  purifying 
process  was  Origen,  who  concluded  his  system  by  a  conyersion  and 
general  restoration,  which  included,  it  was  thought  by  some,  eyen 
the  deyil.'  This  yiew  was  shared  by  the  Antiochian  theology,  but 
was  condemned  as  a  heresy  under  the  reign  of  Justinian.* 

The  scope  of  this  first  independent  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church  was,  in  the  light  of  our  inquiry,  yery  broad,  and  comprised 

1  Enohirid.  ad  Laurent.,  c.  68,  aerm.  172 ;  De  OiTitate  Dei,  xx,  25  ;  xzi,  18. 
Comp.  Nitzaoh,  Ghnndriss  der  cbristliohen  DogmengeBcliiohte,  pp.  886,  402 ; 
and  Hensog,  AbriM  der  geaammten  EirobengeBchichte,  p.  146. 

'  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Tiews  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ire* 
nmiB,  growing  oat  of  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  they  had  not  themselTes  thought 
oat  these  qaestions  thorooghly.  Both  plainly  teaoh  eternal  panishment ;  and 
then,  again,  there  are  passages  which  lean  toward  annihilation.  See  Schaff, 
ii,  606,  609,  and  notes ;  Jostin  11,  I  ApoL,  zzi,  xzYiii,  zly,  lii ;  n  Apol.,  ii, 
vii,  yiiiyix;  Dial.,  zly,  czzz.  Ziegler,  Irensas,  p.  812,  says  that  IrenflBoa 
teaches  eternal  panishment,  and  qaotes  iii,  28,  8 ;  iy,  27,  4,  28,  1 ;  iy,  88, 11, 
88,  4, 40, 1  and  2. 

'  Origen  nowhere  says  that  the  deyil  will  be  conyerted.  He  expressly  states 
the  contrary  in  Ep.  ad  Bom.  Till,  0  (Op.  Iy,  684),  and  his  letter,  Ad  qaondam 
amicam  Alex.  (Op.  i,  6).  See  Posey,  What  Is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Panish- 
ment f  8d  ed.,  Lond.,  1860,  pp.  128-1S8.  Aag^istlne  is  responsible  for  thia 
misconception  (De  Oiylt.  Dei,  xxi,  17).  See  also  Flamptre,  On  Origen's  Uniyer- 
saUsm,  in  Spirits  in  Prison,  and  Other  Stadies  on  the  Life  after  Death,  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.,  2d  ed.,  1886,  pp.  184-188. 

^  Pasey  (What  Is  of  Faith  as  to  Eyerlasting  Panishment  f  8d  ed.,  Lond., 
1860,  pp.  129-158)  and  Farrar  (Mercy  and  Jadgment,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1881, 
X,  xi,  pp.  296-848)  haye  entered  largely  into  the  condemnation  of  Origenism. 
Farrar  ahows  that  it  was  rather  the  pecaliar  yiewa  of  Origen  on  other  sabordi- 
nate  matters  than  his  ideas  of  the  panishment  of  the  wicked  which  were 
condemned.    Doabtless,  howeyer,  this  latter  element  was  not  wanting. 
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every  fundamental  doctrine.  The  distinction  was  well  sustained 
between  the  essential  and  the  theoretical.  It  was  a  time  of  specu- 
BROAD  SCOPE  latiou^  whou  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  clouds  still 
0FTHEFIB8T  floating  aimlesslj  over  the  scene  of  civil  opposition  and 
THBOLOGT  OP  spcut  faiths.  If  now  and  then  a  misty  remnant  of  this 
THECHUBCH.  harmlcss  speculation  should  gather  about  one  of  the 
great  heights  of  Christian  faith  and  obscure  its  outline  for  a  time^ 
so  that  even  the  believer  could  with  difficulty  distinguish  between 
the  granite  and  the  cloudy  it  occasioned  no  surprise  or  alarm.  The 
Church  was  well  disciplined  in  the  sublime  virtue  of  patience.  It 
would  be  a  harsh  criticism  to  affirm  that  the  general  body  of  the 
Church  was  not  clear  in  its  view  of  the  truth.  The  writers  wan- 
dered into  every  path  where  the  wary  foe  might  be  lurking  for  a 
new  attack^  and  if  they  sometimes  went  too  far  from  the  strong- 
hold of  their  faith,  they  always  knew  how  to  retrace  their  steps. 
If  positive  doctrine  was  too  often  obscured  in  speculation  the  gen- 
eral Church  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  them. 

There  is  great  danger  of  forming  too  low  a  view  of  the  general 
intelligence  and  positive  doctrinal  convictions  of  the  general  body 
of  believers.  The  writers  were  few  but  the  Christian  member- 
ship consisted  already  of  millions.  These  were  not  only  to  be 
found  in  the  centers  of  thought  and  commerce,  but  in  those  re- 
THE  ADYANOKD  motcr  proviucial  parts  where  the  Roman  rule  was  in 
theTatrwtto  ioTce  by  a  slight  tenure  and  where  the  conditions  were 
CHURCH.  rather  tribal  than  organic.     The  missionary,  then  as 

now,  was  the  herald  of  civilization,  and  about  him  were  grouped 
a  few  believers  who  were  seldom  disturbed  by  news  from  the  great 
and  distant  world.  The  death  of  a  persecuting  emperor  or  the 
meeting  of  a  synod,  or  the  condemnation  of  a  schism,  or  the  receipt 
of  a  consolatory  epistle  from  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Rome,  was  a 
piece  of  intelligence  that  would  agitate  the  littie  brotherhood  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

What  was  the  faith  of  this  great  community  of  believers,  who 
never  wrote  an  apology  or  dared  to  address  a  protest  to  a  perse- 
cuting Caesar?  They  were  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  war  of 
words  or  the  hairsplitting  sophistries  of  men  who  had  brought 
oALMPAiTHOP  much  of  their  paganism  with  them  when  they  entered 
™'  ^^1      the  Christian  fold.     When  a  schism  once  burst  in  upon 

BODY  OP  BE-  ''' 

LIEYER8.  their  calm,  and  there  was  strife  for  a  time  and  the  fever 

ran  high,  it  proved  often  a  wholesome  tonic.  The  excitement  soon 
passed,  and  the  old  life  of  calm  and  united  faith  went  on  as  before. 
Even  at  this  late  day,  with  all  the  advantage  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  brought  for  the  safe  judgment  of  the  causes  of  great 
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results,  it  is  difficult  to  detennine  whether  the  theology  of  this 
period  was  more  determined  by  the  writers  themselves  than  by  the 
general  body  of  plodding  and  fervent  members.  The  writer  put 
on  parchment  what  was  in  his  mind  and  rested  heavily  on  his  con- 
science, but  he  was  only  the  creature  of  his  Christian  generation. 
He  was  not  the  originator  of  thought  so  much  as  its  mouthpiece. 
Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  Luther  in  Ger- 
many were  only  the  concrete  forms  and  striking  figures  which 
their  generations  had  created.  They  were  representatives  of  aspira- 
tions that  were  intense  long  before  their  birth. 

Therefore,  if  we  look  beyond  the  literary  productiveness  of  this 
antenicene  period,  and  inquire  into  the  great  background  of  the 
doctrinal  belief  of  the  average  Christian  of  the  time,   brikf  com- 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  his  theology  was  of  pabbofthb 
brief  compass,  and  consisted  only  of  the  fundamental  nCTHsoTTHit 
truths,  for  which  he  had  ample  proof  in  the  exact  aykraqk 
words  of  the  Scriptures.     His  was  not  an  empty  brain.   ^*'®"^''- 
The  most  of  his  education  was  what  his  Scriptures  had  given  him, 
and  his  theology  was  exact  and  close-knit.     With  him  the  process 
of  the  Logos  toward  manifestation  was  of  no  moment.     His  view 
was  definite  concerning  the  events  at  Bethlehem  and  on  Calvary, 
and  that  satisfied  him.     As  to  whether  the  Holy  Qhost  proceeded 
only  from  the  Father,  or  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he 
troubled  himself  nothing.    He  knew  of  Pentecost  and  of  his  own  new 
birth,  and  this  comprised  his  whole  knowledge  of  the  Paraclete. 
Whether  all  souls,  or  only  the  wicked,  went  into  hades  for  an  in- 
definite period  never  agitated  him.     He  knew  that  this  life  was 
his  only  probation,  and  was  satisfied  that  his  Lord  would  not  keep 
him  long  in  suspense,  after  the  persecution  was  over  and  the  pil- 
grimage was  terminated,  before  promoting  him  to  behold  his  face. 

We,  therefore,  hold  that  when  the  Nicene  council  was  held,  and 
began  to  formulate  the  approximate  theology  of  the  Church,  the 
standard  of  doctrinal  judgment  was  the  general  faith  nicenk  crkkd 
of  believers  far  more  than  the  theological  treatises  of  kpresskd 
the  foremost  writers.     The  men  who  met  in  that  august  jAfTH*oK*^'' 
body  came  from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  christians. 
spoke  and  formulated  through  the  impulse  of  the  faith  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  whole  community  of  Christian  people.     It  was  the 
first  time,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  when  the  will  and  thought  of 
the  vast  commonalty  of  believers  expressed  themselves  firmly  and 
placed  on  record  the  conclusions  which  they  had  reached  after  the 
storms  of  two  centuries.     The  real  master  at  Nicssa  was  neither 
Athanasius  nor  Constantino,  but  the  humble  believer,  who  was 
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keeping  Mb  flocks  bedde  the  Euphratee  or  cultiyatiiig  his  lentils 
far  up  the  Nile,  on  the  plain  of  Memphis,  or  singing  his  psalms 
beneath  his  thatched  roof  in  Germania.' 

>  Of  the  doofcrine-hlBtorieB,  Crippen  is  the  best  brief  yiew,  Edinb.,  1888,  and 
Hagenbaoh  the  beet  of  the  larger  works,  8  yols.,  Edinb.,  1880.  Sheldon  has 
giTen  an  excellent  Barvej  intermediate  between  Crippen  and  Hagenbaoh, 
2  Tols.,  N.  Y.,  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  1805.  An  invalnable  handbook  is 
Schmid,  Lehrbnch  der  Dogmengesohichte,  4th  ed.,  by  Hanck,  Nordlingen, 
1887.  Hamaok  has  reoonceiyed  the  derelopment  of  doctrine,  and  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  these  discossions,  toL  i,  Lond.  and  Bost,  1896. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATUBE. 

The  Church  has  always  been  a  patron  of  the  school.  Even  in 
the  remote  Jewish  period  there  had  been  schools  of  the  prophets^ 
where  young  men  grouped  themselyes  about  certain  thxchuboh 
great  prophetic  characters,  imbibed  their  spirit,  studied  ^/^j^' 
ardently  the  sacred  records,  and  in  due  time  went  forth  school. 
as  teachers  of  the  people.  Even  as  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  as  the  apostolic  ministry  of  Paul  we  find  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  ministerial  discipline  in  that  group  of  young  men,  of 
whom  Timothy  and  Titus  are  representatives,  who  were  inducted 
into  Christianity  through  the  labors  of  that  apostle,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys,  not  merely  as  attendants,  but  as  in- 
quiring obserrers  of  the  development  of  the  societies,  and  whom 
Paul  regarded  as  the  most  natural  and  fit  successors  of  himself  and 
the  other  apostles.  It  was  a  beautiful  legend  of  the  patristic  period 
that  there  had  been,  even  in  John^s  time,  a  school  in  Ephesus,  of 
which  that  aged  apostle  was  the  head,  whither  young  men  flocked 
from  all  directions  in  order  to  gather  from  him  his  precious  memo- 
rabilia of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

By  tiie  middle  of  the  second  century  there  were  three  great  the- 
ological centers,  two  in  the  Eastern  Church  and  one  thbb 
in  the  Western,  where   the  foremost  Christian  theo-  whoo"»bt 
logians  gathered  about  them  younger  minds,  to  whom  ofthibtcohd 
they  imparted  their  knowledge,  and  whom  they  pre-  orarray. 
pared  for  work  in  the  broad  field  of  instruction  and  evangelization. 

I.   THE  SCHOOL  OF  ALEXAKDBIA. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  that  of  Alexandria.  More  than 
any  other  of  the  time,  its  model  may  be  found  in  the  philosophical 
schools  of  Greece.  Alexandria  had  been  for  two  cen-  school  of 
turies  the  center  of  the  philosophic  thought  of  the  alixahdeia. 
world.  In  this  place,  where  the  currents  of  the  East  and  West 
met,  the  old  schools  of  Attica  enjoyed  a  temporary  revival.  The 
Museum  had  been,  since  the  Ptolemies,  the  most  flourishing  school 
of  classic  learning,  and  Plato  was  as  familiar  a  name  within  its 
halls  as  five  centuries  before,  in  the  shaded  walks  of  his  own  garden. 
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near  the  Academy  of  Athens.  It  oonld  not  be  otherwise  than  that 
Alexandria  should  be  a  great  battlefield  of  Christian  thought,  and 
that  the  Church  would  early  recognize  the  necessity  of  concentrat- 
ing its  learning,  and  arming  its  younger  and  promising  minds  with 
proper  weapons  for  the  conflict. 

There  has  been  a  divided  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  first 
Christian  school  of  Alexandria.  One  view  has  been  that  it  was 
originally  a  speculative  center,  where  elder  minds  dis- 
coNcsRNiNG  coursod  in  all  departments  of  theology  to  young  men 
THE  FIK8T  ^j^^  camo  hither  from  an  intellectual  impulse  to  com- 
BCHooL  OF  prehend  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  into  whose  service 
ALEXANDRIA,  ^j^^y  ^^  eutercd.  The  other  opinion  has  been  that  the 
school  was  at  the  beginning  only  a  catechetical  institution  where 
children  and  such  adults  as  had  recently  assumed  Christian  vows  were 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christian  truth.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  correct  view,  for  the  first  necessity  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria, 
as  everywhere  else,  was  in  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine. '  Very 
soon,  however,  the  catechetical  department  developed  into  a  more 
formal  Socratic  method,  and  in  due  time  there  arose  a  great  school, 
where  men  came  from  all  directions  and  listened  to  those  great 
teachers  whose  names  were  familiar  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 
A  singular  feature  of  the  school  was  that  it  does  not  seem,  as  with 
the  great  modern  schools,  beginning  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  to  have  been  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Church,  or  that  the  Church  held  itself  responsible  for  its  theology, 
discipline,  or  financial  support.  We  do  not  find  either  synod  or 
bishop  devising  plans  for  its  greater  effectiveness  or  employing 
measures  to  tone  down  its  exuberant  speculation.  Whatever  firm 
connection  it  may  have  had  with  the  Church  when  it  was  purely 
catechetical,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  persons  who  had 
lately  come  into  the  Christian  fold  from  paganism,  in  its  greater 
strength  and  full  maturity  it  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary 
organization,  presided  over  by  some  great  mind,  and  taking  its 
theological  color  from  his  own  individuality.  Both  Justin  and 
Athenagoras  speak  of  the  teachers  as  wearing  the  traditional  mantle 
of  the  philosopher.  By  this  they  meant  that  the  professors  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria  did  not  teach  as  preachers,  but  as  Christian 
philosophers. 

We  observe  a  beautiful  balancing  of  tendencies  in  those  first 
Christian  schools.  In  Alexandria  the  subjective  tendency  was  de« 
veloped.     From  the  East  there  had  drifted  into  that  great  center 

1  Schleiermaclier,  KirchengeBchichte,  pp.  190,  f . ;  Ehuebiiis,  H.  £,  v,  10 ;  tI,  8; 
Sozomen,  iii,  15. 
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the  impression  that  all  matter  was  possessed  with  an  element  of 
inherent  evil.  Eyen  the  Eastern  Christians,  without  balancing  or 
being  conscious  of  their  dullness,  were  slow  to  accept  tkndkncies  in 

THK  FIfiST 

the  dignity  of  the  human  body.    They  gaye  as  little  christian 
faith  in  Paurs  doctrine  of  a  physical  resurrection  as  schools. 
possible.     Their  view  of  the  human   organization  was  that  it  is 
more  a  prison  house  of  the  soul  than  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
But  they  compensated  for  this  depreciation  of  the  material  man  by 
an  undue  appreciation  of  his  spiritual  understanding. 

The  Alexandrian  school,  as  the  representative  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Eastern  Church,  centered  its  entire  theology  taith  and 
in  faith  and  knowledge.  Faith  was  good,  and  a  prime  ^^^^t^ 
necessity.  But  it  was  only  the  root  from  which  knowl-  o»  the  teach- 
edge,  or  the  gnosis,  must  grow.  The  language  of  ^xJ™i^ 
Scripture  was  excellent  so  far  as  it  went.  But  there  school. 
was  an  indescribable  dread  of  the  killing  power  of  the  letter.  The 
intuition  was  elevated  above  the  record,  and  the  Christian  vision 
could  see  into  the  far  depths  whither  the  language  of  the  written 
word  could  not  go.  Only  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture, 
and  bringing  to  his  aid  that  subtle  intuitive  perception  which  be- 
holds the  real  truth  in  its  majestic  solitude,  could  man  arrive  at  the 
scriptural  sense.  With  all  the  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  and  Origen's  constant  reminders  of  the  written  word, 
there  was  at  no  time  a  full  appreciation  of  the  scriptural  record. 
The  Bible  was  only  a  heap  of  polished  stones,  and  the  architect 
might  construct  of  them  whatever  temple  his  taste  for  allegory 
might  suggest.  This  was  the  first  mysticism  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Its  motive  was  pure,  but  its  premise,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  intuition,  led  it  into  manifold  vagaries,  which  more  careful 
writers  were  compelled  in  later  years  to  spend  their  life  in  correct- 
ing. 

The  period  of  activity  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  covered  about 
two  centuries,  or  from  the  year  200  to  400.  Pantaenus  aotxyk  period 
and  Clement  stood  at  its  head  in  the  second  century,  ^  J|^^"^" 
Origen,  Heracles,  and  Dionysius  in  the  third  century,  school. 
and  Didymus,  the  blind,  in  the  fourth.  In  addition  to  these  we 
must  reckon  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Petrus,  Pamphilns,  and  Euse- 
bius,  who,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  school,  sympa- 
thized with  it,  and  in  the  Church  of  their  period  represented  those 
general  theological  tendencies  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  center. 

Pantffinus  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
him  it  owed  that  sympathy  with  the  Greek  philosophy  which  ever 
afterward  distinguished  it  from  other  Christian  schools.    He  was  a 
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natiye  of  Athens  and^  before  he  embraced  Christianity,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher. He  removed  to  Alexandria,  where,  after  180, 
FASTMKm.  ^^  identified  himself  with  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tian jonth.  The  details  of  his  life  escaped  all  the  early  historians. 
Clement  was  his  pupil,  and  left  behind  him  the  testimony  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.*  His  life  seems  to  haye  been  ya- 
ried  and  intense,  and  falls  into  three  important  departments.  He 
had  the  burning  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  and  made  a  tour  to  India  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church  about  the  year  190.  As  an  author  he  was 
a  commentator  on  many  of  the  scriptural  books.  His  chief  service, 
however,  was  in  oral  instruction.*  It  was  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples 
that  he  poured  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  eloquence  and  earnestness 
which  lived  in  the  traditions  of  the  school  as  long  as  it  existed.' 
Under  Titus  Flavins  Clemens  the  Alexandrian  school  grew  into 
colossal  proportions  as  a  center  of  Christian  learning. 
▲LixAHDKiA  Clement,  like  the  master,  Pantsenus,  was  a  convert  from 
^^^^  paganism,  and  was  a  man  of  mature  years  and  well-dis- 

ciplined mind  before  he  accepted  Christianity.  He 
followed  closely  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Pantadnus,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  catechist  or  professor.  He  died  about  the  year 
220.  His  writings  were  less  directed  toward  the  internal  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  than  to  attract  pagan  minds  by  removing  objec- 
tions to  Christianity.  The  most  of  his  works  have  survived  only 
in  fragments,  four  only  being  in  complete  form.  The  first  of  these 
is  his  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  which  he  designed,  by  its  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  pagan  philosophy  and  its  harmony  with 
Christianity,  to  serve  as  an  argument  for  tiie  conversion  of  pagans. 
The  second  is  The  Pedagogue,  a  treatise  designed  both  to  lead  to 
Christianity  and  to  instruct  in  its  general  principles.  The  third 
work  of  Clement  is  his  What  Rich  Man  Shall  be  Saved  P  It  is  a 
small  practical  treatise,  in  which  the  right  use  of  wealth,  and  its 
place  in  promoting  salvation,  are  defined.  The  fourth  is  his  Car- 
pets or  Bugs  (Stromata),  so  named  from  the  variety  of  its  con- 
tents. This  was  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church.  It  is  a  survey,  in  disconnected  form,  of  many  de- 
partments of  doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  but  without  any  cen- 
tral thought.  It  is  not  like  any  of  those  rich  oriental  rugs,  with  a 
delicate  center,  from  which  all  the  figures  radiate  and  blend  into 

*  Strom.,  i,  1,  p.  833. 

*  Jerome :  "  Hnjiu  mnlti  qnidem  in  sanotifl  BcriptnriB  exstant  oommentarii ; 
Bed  magifl  viva  yooe  eooleeilB  profnit.*^    Gat.,  o.  86. 

'  The  writinga  of  Panteenna  haye  periahed  except  two  fragmenta  published 
in  Bonth,  BeUq.  Sao.,  i,  876-888. 
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warm  and  harmoniouB  colors,  but,  rather,  a  piece  of  complicated 
patchwork,  in  which  the  material  is  of  finest  fiber  and  skillfully 
woven,  but  from  which  the  eye  is  repelled  by  its  contrasts  and  the 
total  absence  of  general  design.  Of  all  the  theological  productions 
of  the  early  Church  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modem  tjrpi- 
cal  volume  of  theological  essays,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  con- 
structed of  varied  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  written  in 
many  moods  and  for  momentary  purposes,  and  made  by  violence 
and  injustice  to  bear  some  common  title.* 

Under  Origen  the  school  of  Alexandria  attained  its  greatest  renown. 
A  native  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  185,  he  reflected  obiqehthi 
in  his  own  remarkable  personality  both  the  strength  oreatest 
and  weakness  of  the  Eastern  theology.    As  Clement  had  thi^™x^- 
enlarged   upon  the   foundation  laid  by  Pantsenus,  so  i»u^n 
Origen  made  the  work  of  Clement  the  mere  beginning  ^^^^^ 
of  his  own  remarkable  labors.     His  father,  the  learned  Leonides, 
a  Christian,  recognized  his  genius,  and  superintended  his  education. 
He  was  a  witness  of  his  father's  heroic  martyrdom,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  scene  was  such  as  to  give  him  an 
inspiration  in  behalf  of  Christianity  which  never  forsook  him.     He 
was  appointed  catechist  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  from  that 
time  forth,  until  his  death  in  Tyre,  in  the  year  254,  he  wrote  and 
taught  with  a  vigor  and  fervor  rarely  surpassed  by  any  theologian  of 
later  times.     True  to  the  principle  which  underlay  the  very  existence 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  that  all  truth  is  precious,  whether  in 
Greek  or  Christian  soil,  he  became  fascinated  very  early  with  the 
Platonic  affinities  with  Christianity,  and  heard  with  delight  the  no- 
tions of  the  Neoplatonist,  Ammonius  Saccas.     He  recognized  in 
the  revived  Plato  a  powerful  ally  of  Christianity.     His  elementary 
duties  as  catechist  of  the  young  and  undisciplined  were  no  longer 
a  favorite  field.     He  felt  the  impulse  of  a  higher  call.     He  accord- 
ingly employed  an  assistant  to  perform  the  catechetical  work,  while 
he  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  more  advanced  on  all  the  great 
themes  of  Christian  science,  and  used  the  philosophy  of  origin's  db- 
the  Greeks  as  the  vestibule  through  which  to  admit  his  JJ|^^^u,o 
hearers  into  the  temple  of  the  Gospel.     He  was  not  con-  fame. 
tent  with  coming  in  contact  with  such  philosophers  as  resided  in 

>  Earlier  editioBB  by  Hdiudiu,  Leyden,  1616,  and  J.  Potter,  Oxf .,  1715 ; 
beet  edition  by  Dindozf,  Ozf.,  1868-^,  4  vole.  Foir  a  fall  treatment  of 
Clement  see  Eaye,  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  new  ed., 
Lond.,  1888,  and  Bigg,  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.,  1886,  pp.  86-114.  Love  has  made  a  special  inyestigation  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Fatnre  life,  in  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Oct,  18^. 
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Alexandria,  or  sojourned  there  for  a  time,  or  with  a  patient  study 
of  the  works  of  the  departed  Greek  thinkers,  but  employed  his  in- 
tervals of  rest  in  visiting  other  countries,  where  he  might  study  the 
truth  amid  the  most  favorable  environment.  He  made  lengthy 
journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  one  of  which  was  to  Arabia,  an- 
other to  Rome,  a  third  to  Antioch,  in  218,  and  a  fourth  to  Pales- 
tine, in  228.  During  his  stay  in  Palestine  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  the  Bishops  Theoktistus,  of  Csssarea,  and  Alexander,  of 
Jerusalem.  His  fame  extended  rapidly  through  all  the  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Church. 

But  enemies  to  Origen  appeared  at  home,  who  were  more  in- 
spired by  jealousy  than  zeal  for  the  honor  or  orthodoxy  of  the 
OPPOSITION  TO  Church.  His  bishop  regarded  his  ordination  in  Pales- 
oRioEN.  tine  as  an  infringement  on  his  own  prerogatives,  sum- 

moned him  home  for  trial,  and  caused  his  excommunication  at  the 
Alexandrian  synods  of  231  and  232  for  doctrinal  error  and  illegal 
ordination. 

Origen's  work  in  Alexandria  being  ended  he  now  proceeded 
to  CsBsarea,  where  he  opened  a  theological  school.  Palestine  and 
Syria  were  a  ripe  field  for  theological  activity.  Many  of  Origen's 
oRioiN  IN  students  were  already  there,  and  every  important 
cMSAsxx.  city  had  its  Christian  scholars.  The  aged  Julius 
Africanus  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome.  Besides,  Origen  had  the 
powerful  support  of  the  emperor,  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  the  un- 
diminished confidence  of  the  Church  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
excommunication  was  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  great  injustice.  Rome 
alone  sustained  the  Alexandrian  synods  in  that  act,  while  the 
churches  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia  repudiated  it. 
His  excommunication  was  ignored,  both  by  himself  and  the  church 
where  he  labored,  and  he  continued  every  department  of  his  activity 
with  uninterrupted  zeal. 

Origen's  lectures  attracted  a  great  multitude  of  students,  and 
Cffisarea  threatened  to  supplant  Alexandria  as  a  center  of  Christian 
oRioKK'B  learning.  When  any  great  dispute  arose  in  any  part  of 
LAmTYiH^'  the  church  where  he  now  labored  he  was  invited  to  at- 
8TRIA.  tend,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Beryll  at  the  Arabian  synod 

at  Bostra,  in  244,  it  was  frequently  his  rare  fortune  to  convince 
the  schismatic  of  his  error  and  restore  the  church  to  unity.  His 
labors  in  Csesarea  were  interrupted  by  the  persecution  under  Maxi- 
oRioEN's  minus,  the  Thracian.  He  fled  to  Cappadocia,  but  after- 
DEATH.  ^j^p4  ^ig^  through  suflferings  and  exposure  in  the  De- 

cian  persecution,  in  the  year  254.  **  He  was  buried  in  Tyre,  where 
for  centuries  his  tomb,  in  the  wall  behind  the  high  altar,  formed 
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the  chief  ornament  of  the  magnificent  Gathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  Tyre  was  wasted  by  the  Saracens,  but  even  to  this  day,  it  is 
said,  the  poor  fishermen  whose  hovels  occupy  the  site  of  that  city 
of  palaces  point  to  a  shattered  yault  beneath  which  lie  the  bones  of 
'Oriunus/''' 

The  works  of  Origen,  written  during  a  period  of  about  fifty 
years,  were  as  varied  as  his  own  versatile  genius.  They  may  be 
classified  in  five  departments  :  First,  Textual  Criticism.  Here  be- 
longs his  Hexapla,  a  masterpiece  of  philological  in-  fiyidxpart. 
dustry  and  skill,  at  which  he  wrought  twenty-seven  ^^^^^l^^' 
years.  His  purpose  was  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  inos. 
Septuagint.  He  arranged  the  versions  in  six  columns,  one  being 
the  Hebrew  in  the  original  characters,  then  the  Hebrew  in  Greek 
characters,  then  the  Septuagint,  and,  last,  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  This  colossal  work  was  in  fifty  vol- 
umes, and  contained  a  wealth  of  textual  annotations  in  support  of 
what  Origen  conceived  to  be  the  correct  reading.  It  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  at  their  capture  of  Caesarea,  in  653."  Ori- 
gen's  Epistle  to  Julius  Africanus  was  a  defense  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Story  of  Susanna.  Second,  in  Exegesis.  Origen  wrote  ex- 
tensive commentaries  on  entire  biblical  books ;  homilies,  or  prac- 
tical treatments  of  special  passages ;  and  scholia,  or  brief  critical 
discussions  on  difScuIt  passages.  What  remains  of  these  is  precious, 
for  Origen  was  the  best  expositor  of  the  antenicene  Church.  Third, 
in  Doctrine  and  Apologetics,  he  wrote  The  Principles,  The  Car- 
pets, The  Resurrection,  and  Against  Celsus.  Fourth,  his  works 
on  practical  theology  comprise  his  exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  and 
On  Prayer,  the  latter  work  being  a  statement  of  prayer  in  general 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  His  correspondence  was 
extensive,  but  his  Epistle  to  Julius  Africanus  and  that  to  Gregory 
of  Neo-CaBsarea  are  the  only  complete  portions  which  have  been 
preserved.  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  which  have  survived 
from  ancient  times  is  the  Philocalia  of  Origen,  which  consists  of 
extracts  made  by  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  about  382,  chiefly 
from  the  exegetical  writings  of  Origen.    It  gives  the  most  charac- 

>  Bigg,  ChriBtian  FlAtonists  of  Alexandria,  p.  138.  Comp.  Westoott,  in  Con- 
temporary Review,  ICay,  1879,  and  in  BeligiotiB  Thought  in  the  West,  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.,  1891,  pp.  210,  211,  who  refers  to  Pratz,  Ana  Fhoenioia,  pp.  219, 
806,  qnoted  by  Piper,  Ztaohr.  fiir  Eirohengesohichte,  1876,  p.  206. 

'  What  remains  of  this,  the  grandest  work  of  antiquity,  is  edited  in  an  ad- 
mirable edition  by  Field,  Qxf.,  1875.    See  Taylor,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iii, 
14-38.    A  oritioal  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Origen,  the  richest  an4 
most  froitfol  of  all  the  writers  of  the  early  Church,  is  much  needed, 
20 
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teristic  thoughts  of  Origen  and  preeerves  some  of  his  beet  passages, 
otherwise  lost.* 

Origen  stood  alone  in  the  Church  of  this  period.  His  active  and 
original  mind,  his  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  his  love  of  unity,  and  his 
marrelous  literary  fertility,  combined  to  giye  him  a  place  occupied 
by  no  one  else.  In  no  one  department  could  he  be  followed  safely, 
though  he  was  most  reliable  where  we  would  least  expect  it,  namely, 
oBieiR's  i^  exact  textual  criticism.  When  he  touches  doctrines 
TAJi»TT  ABx  we  find  him  speaking  of  an  eternal  creation,  the  pre- 
RACHXR.  existence  of  the  soul,  a  pre- Adamite  apostasy,  and  of  a 
final  universal  restoration,  although  on  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  Ohristian  theology  he  was  thoroughly  orthodox.  ''No 
one,  perhaps,  had  done  so  much,''  says  Westcott,  ''  to  vindicate 
and  harmonize  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  the  perfect  humanity 
of  the  Lord  and  of  his  perfect  divinity  in  one  person."  •  His  sym- 
pathy with  the  Greek  philosophy  was  largely  accountable  for  this 
fiexibility  which  he  gave  to  scriptural  doctrine.  Indeed,  there  are 
traces  not  a  few  that  so  great  was  his  charity  for  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy that  it  widened  into  a  sympathy  with  the  less  worthy  theories 
that  came  in  from  the  darker  East. 

Origen's  imagination  was  oriental.  The  scriptural  word  was  to 
him  a  suggestion  of  a  whole  world  of  fancy  and  theory.  From  the 
plainest  history  his  mind  pictured  an  endless  vista  of  organic  truth. 
In  the  word  he  saw  the  literal.  But  this  was  only  the  foundation 
for  the  moral  truth ;  while  far  below  both  he  saw  the  mystical 
depths.  Like  Herder  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  intent  on 
making  the  Old  Testament  rise  from  its  lowly  and  dusty  place  of 
silent  history  and  assume  that  glow  of  health  and  tension  of  muscle 
and  rich  coloring  of  drapery  which  belonged  to  the  people  of  God 
in  their  joyous  youth.  With  his  wand  he  would  awake  to  new 
heroism  the  sleeping  giant  and  reveal  to  him  a  boundless  field  for 
victory.  Here,  where  we  find  the  weakness  of  Origen,  we  come 
also  to  his  positive  greatness.  His  service  lay,  not  in  what  he  taught, 
but  in  that  peculiar  magnetism  which  he  imparted  to  everyone 
whom  he  reached  by  voice  or  pen.'    His  intensity  aroused  the  mind. 

>  EditioDBby  J.  TarinuB,  Paris,  1618,  and  W.  Spenoer,  Cambridge,  1668  and 
1677.  Beat  editions  by  Koetaohan,  Leipz.,  1889,  and  J.  Annitage  Bobinaon, 
Lond.  and  K.  Y.,  1803.    Ck>mp.  Crit.  Ber.,  iii,  436. 

'  Smith  and  Waoe,  ir,  186. 

•  **  Innumerable  teachers,  priests,  confessors,  martyrs,  arose  from  his  bosom. 
And  who  can  teU  what  admiration,  what  glory,  what  faror  he  enjoyed  among 
aUI  What  man  with  anything  like  real  devotion  did  not  fly  to  his  teaching 
from  aU  parts  of  the  world  1  What  Christian  did  not  renerate  him  as  a 
prophet,  what  philosopher  as  a  master  ?  Even  imperial  princes  venerated  him. 
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No  one  could  fall  asleep  or  remain  a  sleeper  whom  his  yoice  could 
reach.  He  had  in  his  day  that  peculiar  power  which  Arnold  of 
Bugby  has  illustrated  in  our  century.  The  inspiration  which  was 
upon  him  and  thrilled  him  passed  into  other  minds  and  impelled 
them  to  activity.  His  earnestness  was  greater  than  his  speech.  His 
words  reached  never  so  far  as  the  power  of  his  personality.  Origen's 
awakening  influence  was  exerted  by  Origen  on  the  whole  Eastern 
Church.  Excommunicated  while  living,  and  his  doctrines^  one 
after  another,  condemned  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  origbm^swiox 
his  sincerity  and  creative  spirit  have  nevertheless  sur-  ^^^^l 
vived  all  opposition.  While  Olement,  like  Schleier-  enoe. 
macher  and  iN'eander  in  our  times^  came  into  Christianity  through 
the  door  of  Platonism  and  brought  with  him  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  its  enduring  elements,  Origen  admired  Platonism  from  his 
original  point  of  view  as  a  Christian  youth.  But  Origen  went  fur- 
ther than  the  master.  He  believed  that  the  whole  world  abounded 
in  truth;  that  the  Promethean  sparks  had  fallen  upon  all  lands 
and  animated  all  the  better  religions.  Christianity,  according 
to  him,  is  the  universal  conqueror.  In  whatever  hostile  camp  it 
can  find  the  truth,  let  it  be  seized  upon  and  used  for  further 
conquests.  Here,  then,  in  the  eclectic  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  recognize  and  appropriate  the  truth,  whether  in  Attica, 
Alexandria,  or  India,  we  must  recognize  Origen  as  the  adaman- 
tine character  of  his  own  times  *  and  the  prophet  of  these  broader 


The  permanent  inheritance  we  have  in  Origen  is  well  told  by 
Westcott,  who  says  : 

''We  are  his  heirs.  He  has  left  us  the  duty  of  maintaining 
his  conclusions  in  a  later  age,  and  with  richer  materials  at  our 
command.  He  has  left  us  also  the  example  of  a  life  «,««.«.««,. 
great,  I  will  dare  to  say,  by  unsurpassed  self-sacrifice.  tribute  to 
He  has  left  us  the  encouragement  of  a  faith  which  origen. 
carried  him  through  a  life  of  martyrdom — ^a  faith  that  all  things 
are  ours,  because  all  things  are  Christ's.  .  .  .  His  faith  was 
catholic,  and  therefore  he  welcomed  every  kind  of  knowledge  as 
tributary  to  its  fullness.  His  faith  was  living,  and  therefore  he 
was  assured  that  no  age  could  seal  any  expression  of  doctrine  as 
complete*    From  his  time  the  best  thought  and  best  literature  of 

Porphyry  himBelf ,  when  a  youth,  sailed  to  Alexandria  solely  to  see  him  in  his 
old  age,  and  recognized  in  him  one  who  climbed  the  very  citadel  of  science. 
The  day  wonld  fail  me  before  I  conld  teU  of  all  his  greatness  or  even  touch  on 
a  part  of  it."— Vincent  of  Lerins,  Adv.  Hasr.,  zziii. 
'  His  friends  oaUed  him  *Ada/x^vrioc. 
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the  West  has  been  Christian^  or  profoundly  inflnenoed  by  Glurifl- 
tianiiy/" 

The  school  of  Alexandria  declined  after  the  departure  of  Origen, 
its  greatest  ornament  and  attraction.  Dionysios,  called  by  his 
contemporaries  the  Great,  became  its  head  in  the  year 
THE  SCHOOL  or  233,  but  was  nnable  to  restore  it  to  its  former  impor- 
^"^^'**^  tance.  He  wrote  many  works  on  exegesis  and  doctrinal 
theology,  but  we  have  only  such  fragments  as  haye  been  preserved 
In  the  works  of  Eusebius  and  Athanasius.' 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was  a  student  in  the  celebrated  law 
school  of  Berytus,  but  was  attracted  to  C»sarea  by  the  lectures  of 
Origen.  He  then  became  a  Christian,  and  was  so  beloved  by  the 
teacher,  and  inspired  by  his  example,  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church.  He  became  Bishop  of  Neo-CsBsarea 
about  the  year  244,  and  died  about  270.  His  labors  were  divided 
between  authorship,  the  practical  administration  of  Church  afEairs, 
and  evangelistic  work.  So  great  was  his  zeal,  and  so  exemplary 
his  life,  that  some  of  his  contemporaries  attributed  to  him  mar- 
oRiGORT  velous  powers.  His  principal  works  were  his  ulogy 
THAUMATUR-  ou  Origcu  aud  Canonical  Epistle,  the  latter  being  a 
philto!"  '^  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  discipline.*  Pamphilus  was  a 
presbyter  of  CaBsarea  and  founder  of  the  school  and 
library  of  Cassarea,  for  which  the  beginnings  had  been  made  by 
Origen.  His  principal  works  were  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  a  Defense  of  Origen.  He  died  in  the  year  309,  during 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus.* 

II.    THE  BCHOOI/  OF  ASIA   MINOB. 

The  school  of  Asia  Minor  consisted  more  of  a  group  of  theological 
writers  and  teachers  than  of  any  formal  educational  center.    That 

>  EBBajB  iA  the  History  of  BeligiooB  Thought  in  the  West,  pp.  361,  252,  which 
eontainB  the  noble  easay,  Origen  and  the  Beginnings  of  Christian  FhUosophy, 
one  of  the  iinest  of  aU  estLmates  of  Origen.  See  also  his  article  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  iv  (47  pp.) ;  Bigg,  I,  c,  pp.  115-284 ;  Farrar,  Meroy  and  Judgment, 
chape.  X,  xi  (pp.  29S-848,  N.  Y.  ed.);  Bedepenning,  Origenes :  eine  Dantellnng 
s.  Lebens  a.  s.  Lehre,  3  vols.  Bonn,  1841, 1846 ;  Fanar,  lives  of  the  Fathers, 
2  vols.  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1889,  vol.  i,  pp.  291-380;  Freppel,  Origdne,  Fttis, 
2d  ed.,  1876. 

'  Eosebins,  H.  E.,  iii,  28;  vi,  41,  45,  46;  vii,  2,  4,  7,  9,  11,  22,  24,  26,  27, 28 , 
Athan.,  De  Sent.  Dionys. ;  Jer.,  Be  Yir.  Ul.,  69.    Best  ed.,  Migne,  Ptet.  Or.,  x. 

•  In  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.,  x  (1857),  988-1848 ;  Byssel,  Gregorins  Thaomatargas, 
Sein  Leben  nnd  seine  Sohriften,  Leipz.,  1880. 

«  Bouth,  BeL  Sao.,  iii,  491,  fif.  See  Ensebins,  vi,  82 ;  vii,  82  ;  viii,  18 ;  and 
De  Mart.  Pal.,  xi ;  Jer.,  De  Vir.  iU.,  75. 
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country  had  been  distinguished^  from  the  time  of  Paul^  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  school  of 
In  the  second  century  it  numbered  among  its  more  asia  minor. 
notable  men  Polycarp,  Fapias^  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  Hegesippus. 
Its  first  tendency  was  toward  a  literal  and  Judaistic  type  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  but  in  the  third  century  it  assumed  a  broader  character. 
It  became  a  strong  opponent  of  Gnosticism,  and  possessed  rigor 
enough  to  suppress  Montanism,  which  had  grown  up  on  its  own 
soil,  and  drive  it  into  a  more  promising  field. 

Iren»us,  Hippolytus,  and  Julius  Africanus  were  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  school  of  Asia  Minor.  Irenaeus  was  the  great- 
est ornament  of  this  school.  He  combined  the  zeal  of 
the  evangelist  with  the  skill  of  the  finished  writer.  A  ^^^^^ 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  he  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic 
times.  His  service  to  the  Church  was  twofold,  being  directed,  on 
the  one  hand,  toward  the  defense  against  paganism,  and,  on  the 
other,  toward  cementing  the  bonds  of  unity  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Christendom.  In  the  year  177  he  accompanied  a  Christian 
colony  from  Asia  Minor  to  Oaul,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  of 
Lugdunum,  the  modem  Lyons,  by  the  Bishop  Pothinus.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  episcopate  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  in  178,  and  in  202 
suffered  martyrdom.  His  literary  labors  were  divided  between 
exegesis  and  apologetics.  In  the  latter  department  he  wrote 
Against  Heresies,  than  which  the  Church  of  his  times  produced  no 
work  more  finished  or  effective  against  Gnosticism.' 

Hippolytus,  '^the  great  unknown  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,''  belonged  likewise  to  this  school,  by  virtue  of  both  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings  and  his  own  admission  of  HippoLTrog. 
discipleship  to  Irenaeus.'  Concerning  no  great  charac- 
ter in  the  early  Church  is  there  so  much  conflicting  testimony. 
We  have  positive  witness  to  prove  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  IrensBus, 
and  that  he  was  not ;  that  he  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  that  he  was  a  graceless  Novatian  heretic  and  died  a 
martyr  to  his  error  ;  *  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  two  natures  in 

>  Beet  ed,  Harvey,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1857,  2  vols. ;  best  life,  GonUlond,  St 
lxin4e  et  eon  temps,  1876 ;  best  on  his  theology,  Werner,  Der  PanlinismuB  dee 
Irennns,  Leipz.,  1889.  Comp.  ParyeSyFresb.  and  Bef.  Bev.,  1890,  pp.  685-689 ; 
Quarry,  IrensBfos :  his  Testimony  to  Early  Conceptions  of  Christianity,  in 
British  Qoar.  Bev.,  Jnly  and  Oct.,  1879 ;  C.  J.  H.  Bopes,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April,  18T7,  pp.  284-884;  Ldghtfoot,  in  Contemp.  Bev.,  Aug.,  1876;  Ldpsius, 
in  Smith  and  Wace  (35  pp.) ;  Bright,  Waymarks  of  Chnroh  Hist.,  pp.  20,  ff. 
There  Is  an  edition  of  his  Third  Book  (Adv.  Haer.)  by  Deane,  Oxf.,  1874. 

*  Fhotins,  Cod.,  121. 

'  Pmdentinsi  irepl  <rre^wjv.  Hymn  11.    Qieselerand  Niedner  favor  this  view. 
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Christ,  and  that  he  never  did  ;  that  he  wrote  the  PhiloBophumena, 
and  that  Irenseus  was  its  author ;  that  he  was  a  long  time  bishop 
in  the  Church,  and  was  held  in  high  honor  as  an  ecclesiastic^ 
officer,  and  that  he  never  wore  a  miter,  but  died  a  presbyter  ;  *  that, 
if  a  bishop,  his  see  was  both  Aden,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  PortuB,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and,  finally,  that  there 
were  three  Hippolytuses,  and,  after  all,  only  one. 

Even  the  genend  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Hippolytus  are, 
therefore,  clouded  in  impenetrable  mystery^  He  is  one  of  those 
PEBsoNALura  characters  who  took  no  pains  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge 
^suTtix  ^'  *^^^^  personal  history,  who  never  surrounded  them- 
KNowN.  selves  with  a  group  of  scholars  for  thepropagation  of  their 

opinions,  and  who  saw  clearly  that  unselfish  devotion  to  the  truth 
and  the  industrious  use  of  the  pen  for  the  conquest  of  error  would 
be  a  more  enduring  monument  than  the  miter — ^if  they  wore  one. 
After  weighing  confiicting  testimony  we  conclude  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  IrenaBus,*  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Portus,  that  he  was  an 
earnest  opponent  of  the  Patripassian  heresy,  that  he  was  highly 
revered  in  his  own  times  as  a  wise  and  pure  ecclesiastical  officer, 
and  a  sound  and  strong  theological  writer.  Until  1551  there  was 
no  unanimity  concerning  his  works,  but  in  that  year  a  statue  of 
him  was  discovered  in  the  Ager  Veranus,  on  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Tivoli,  which  contains,  besides  the  calculation  of  an  Easter  cycle 
for  sixteen  years,'  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  writings.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  pick  and  the  spade  will  make  such  further 
revelations  as  will  put  to  the  blush  many  of  our  favorite  conclu- 
sions, not  only  concerning  Hippolytus,  but  many  other  creative 
minds  of  the  early  Church.  Hippolytus  wrote  only  in  the  Greek 
language.  His  works  are  of  varied  character,  and  comprise  exe- 
gesis, doctrinal  theology,  polemics,  apologetics,  and  chronology.* 

^  Banaen  solves  the  conflicting  evidence  concerning  the  mention  of  Hip- 
polytofl  now  as  bishop  and  now  as  presbyter,  by  showing  that  the  sabnrban 
bishops  were  members  of  the  presbytery  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome.  Hippolytos 
and  His  Age,  i,  p.  209.  *  Photios,  Cod.,  121. 

*  Proof  of  his  skiU  in  astronomical  science.  Comp.  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
Chronologic,  ii,  pp.  214,  f. 

4  Bnnsen,  in  Hippolytus  and  His  Age,  Lond.,  1852,  4  vols.,  furnishes  onr 
best  information  concemii^  the  personal  history  of  this  remarkable  character, 
his  writings,  and  his  relation  to  the  controrersies  of  his  times,  toI.  ii,  pp. 
265-348.  The  beet  historical  treatment  is  Bollinger,  Hippolytos  and  CaOiBtns, 
Edinb.,  1876,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Wordsworth,  St.  Hippolytos  and 
the  Chnrch  of  Bome,  2d  and  enl.  ed.,  Lond.,  1880.  The  best  discnsslon  of  his 
writings  is  Caspari,  Qoellen  zor  Gfesch.  des  Taof symbols  ond  der  Glaobens- 
regel,  yoI.  iii.  The  best  article  is  Salmon,  in  Smith  and  Waoe  (20  pp.).  Comp. 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  lev.  ed.,  ii,  757-774. 
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Julius  AfricanuB  also  belonged  to  the  school  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
lived  in  Nicopolis,  or  Emmaus,  hi  Palestine,  and  died  about  the 
year  232.  His  principal  work  was  a  Chronography,  juliubafri- 
in  which  he  furnished  a  parallel  view  of  sacred  and  ^^"^*- 
profane  history,  of  which  Eusebius  made  extensive  use  in  his  eccle- 
siastical history. 

III.   THE   SCHOOL  OP  AKTIOCH. 

The  school  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  engaged  principally  in  doc- 
trinal theology  and  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.  Its  inspiration 
came  largely  from  the  example  and  writings  of  Origen,  though 
there  was  no  trace  in  it  of  the  allegorizing  tendency  of  that  writer, 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of  the  minutely  literal  tendency* 
It  was  distinguished  for  its  liberality  in  the  discussion  of  doctrinal 
questions  and  for  its  zealous  advocacy  of  the  two  separate  natures 
in  Christ.  Its  founders  were  Dorotheus  and  Lucianus.  gcHooL  of 
The  former  excelled  as  an  exegetical  scholar,  and  died  aktioch. 
about  the  year  290.  The  latter  performed  the  service  of  a  new 
critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  and  died  a  martyr  in  Numidia, 
about  311,  in  the  persecution  of  Maximinus.'  After  his  death  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  school  brought  it  into  sympathy  with  the 
Alexandrian  theologians,  but  an  aberration  took  place  after  the 
rise  of  the  Origenistic  and  Nestorian  controversies.  The  prosper- 
ous period  of  the  school  of  Antioch  extended  from  about  the  year 
300  to  429,  and  among  its  representatives  were  Theodorus,  Eu- 
sebius of  Emesa,  Cyril  ApoUinaris,  Ephraem,  Diodorus,  John 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  From  Antioch  as  a 
center  other  schools  were  established,  the  principal  of  which  was 
that  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia. 

IV.   THE  SCHOOL  OF  NOBTH  AFRICA. 

The  school  of  North  Africa  gave  to  Latin  Christianity  its  pre- 
vailing theological  type.     Not  to  Rome,  but  to  Carthage,  was  the 
whole  Western  Church  indebted  for  its  first  doctrinal    tbietuluan 
impulse  and  structure.     TertuUian,  whose  first  works    ™'  "^  ^^ 

THX  SCHOOIi 

were  in  Greek,  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  develop-    or  north 
ment.   His  fame,  however,  as  a  safe  theologian,  was  com-    ahuga. 
promised  by  his  adoption  of  Montanism,  and  Cyprian  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  agent  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  Church 

'Works  in  Bonfh,  Bel.  Sao.,  11,  and  Migne,  Pat.  Gtsbo.,  x,  and  Golzor,  Sextna 
Jnllna  Afrlcanns  nnddie  Ohionographlo,  Leipz.,  1880,  1885,  2  yoIb.  Comp. 
Hamaok,  In  Herzog  and  Flitt 

*  See  Hamack,  in  Hezzog  and  Flitt,  and  MoClintook  and  Strong.  Comp. 
Sohaff,  11,  812-^15, 
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and  defending  its  fundamental  doctrines.  He  was  the  opposite 
pole  to  Origen  in  theology,  though  hoth  were  equally  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  equally  uncompromising  in  their 
treatment  of  its  adversaries.  Each  represented  in  his  own  person- 
ality the  peculiarities  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  territory  in  which  he 
lived.  While  Origen  sympathized  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
Cyprian  despised  it  as  a  hotbed  of  error.  He  saw  no  hope  in  its 
least  objectionable  features  as  tributary  to  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. From  Cyprian's  example  this  antagonism  to  all  pagan  learning 
passed  into  the  Western  Church,  and  lasted,  though  in  a  decreasing 
measure,  until  the  twelfth  century. 

A  heroic  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  an  aversion  to  Gnosti- 
cism in  every  form,  an  exact  and  literal  biblical  interpretation,  a 
cHARACRBiB-  cautiou  toward  all  theological  speculation,  and  a  per- 
BCHooL  o"  Biatent  energy  in  the  organization  and  development  of 
NORTH  ATRicA.  thc  practical  and  evangelistic  side  of  the  Church,  were 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  school.  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Minucius  Felix,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius  constituted  its  powerful 
representatives,  and  its  prosperous  period  extended  from  about  the 
year  200  to  the  death  of  Lactantius,  about  330. 

Tertullian,  the  son  of  an  ofBicer  in  the  Boman  army,  was  bom  in 
Carthage  about  160.  He  was  educated  as  a  rhetorician,  and  prac- 
—-.,..,  -      ticed  as  an  advocate.    He  became  a  Christian,  and  was 

TIRTtrLLlAN. 

ordained  a  presbyter  in  his  native  city.  He  very  early 
engaged  in  authorship,  probably  during  a  sojourn  in  Borne. 
About  the  year  201  he  adopted  Montanism,  and  wrote  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  any  period  in  the  interest  of  that  phenomenon. 
His  works  are  of  two  classes,  those  before  his  Montanistic  period 
and  those  during  the  time,  and  consist  of  apologetical,  polemical, 
doctrinal,  and  practical  treatises.  His  Apologetics  Against  the 
Nations  was  a  defense  of  Christianity  against  pagan  attack ;  his 
Testimony  of  the  Soul  was  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Christianity 
is  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  man ;  his  work  Against  the  Jews  was 
a  defense  of  Christianity  against  Judaism ;  and  his  Prescription 
of  Heretics  proves  the  right  of  the  Church  over  against  all  heretics. 
To  his  doctrinal  writings  belong  his  Baptism,  a  statement  of  this 
sacrament  against  the  heresy  of  the  Cainites ;  The  Soul,  an  anti- 
Gnostic  discussion  ;  The  Flesh  of  Christ,  in  reply  to  the  Docetae ; 
and  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,  in  reply  to  the  Gnostic  disbe- 
lief in  the  doctrine.  In  practical  theology  his  principal  works, 
during  his  orthodox  period,  were  on  Prayer,  Bepentance,  Martyrs, 
Theatricals,  Idolatry,  Women's  Worship,  Patience,  and  The  Hus- 
band. 
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TertaUiaiij  in  the  beginning  of  bis  authorsliip^  wrote  in  the 
Oreek  language^  which^  as  with  the  Latin  on  the  Continent  in  the 
sixteenth  centnry^  was  regarded  as  the  proper  organ  for  tirtullian*8 
the  circulation  of  theological  literature.  But  he  soon  qJ^j^^Jd" 
saw  that  his  audience  would  be  limited^  and  therefore  latin. 
adopted  the  Latin  for  all  his  subsequent  writings*  It  was  a  new  lan- 
guage to  Christianity.  In  the  third  century  it  was  much  the  same 
that  it  had  been  in  the  firsts  excepting  only  the  introduction  of  a 
feebler  style  than  had  distinguished  the  Coryphaei  of  Roman  letters 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Tertullian  had^  therefore^  to  deal  with  a 
new  element.' 

He  found  no  theological  precedents  or  ecclesiastical  nomenclature^ 
and  therefore  was  compelled  to  create  a  style^  which,  indeed,  be- 
came the  type  of  ecclesiastical  Latin  during  all  later  tkrtullian's 
times.    His  thoughts  were  clear  and  his  conyictions  in-  J^^p*^"  ^^ 
tense,  and  he  wrote  with  a  ferror  which  aroused  the  bttul 
reader,  fascinated  him  by  its  noyelty  of  expression,  and  often  car- 
ried conviction.     He  called  to  his  aid  history,  logic,  and  all  the 
arts  of  his  first  calling  as  a  rhetorician.     Satire  and  humor  com- 
bined in  happy  measure.     With  all  the  fervor  of  the  African  sun 
in  his  veins   he  carried  his  enemy  to  the  precipice  and  lost  no 
time  in  hurling  him  down  with  a  shout  of  triumph  and  a  call  for 
new  adversaries. 

Tertullian  wrote  his  Scorpiace  as  a  heroic  antidote  to  that  poison 
of  the  Gnostic  Scorpions  which  declared  there  was  neither  signifi- 
cance nor  virtue  in  martyrdom.  Where  the  Latin  was  writinos  of 
devoid  of  names  severe  enough  for  the  enemies  of  Chris-  tmtuluan. 
tianity  his  inventive  genius,  aroused  by  the  passion  and  heat  of 
the  hour,  invented  new  ones,  from  which  nothing  was  wanting 
except  moderation.  His  Pallium,  or  Philosopher's  Robe,  written 
in  rebuke  of  his  townsmen  who  taunted  him  with  laying  off  the  Ro- 
man toga  and  putting  on  the  philosopher's  mantle,  probably  with  ref- 
erence to  his  adoption  of  Montanism,  abounds  in  as  keen  satire  and 
stinging  wit  as  can  be  seen  in  the  verse  of  Juvenal  or  Persius,  and 
which  stands  in  relation  to  the  early  Church  in  much  the  same 
light  as  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly  to  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  No  pagan  production  elicited  his  admiration.  He  ban- 
ished them  all  into  a  Dantean  oblivion,  and  with  the  might  of  his 
strong  arm  he  closed  the  door  against  all  hope  of  return  In  no 
writer  of  the  early  Church  do  we  observe  such  vigor  in  dealing  with 
the  adversaries  of  Christ,  or  such  volcanic  combination  of  the  pre- 

1  TefrtnUian  was  probably  not  the  first  Latin  father,  aa  that  honor  belongs  to 
Hinncins  Felix. 
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oiouB  and  the  gross.  '^  He  waa  a  volcano/'  says  Jacobi,  with  great 
propriety^  ^'whicli  east  fortb^  in  splendid  eruption,  flames  and 
precious  stones  and  dross.'' ' 

MinuciuB  Felix  belongs  to  that  class  of  authors  to  whom  a  single 
MiNTcros  work  has  accorded  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  Of 
vBLix.  lug  personal  history  we  have  not  even  meager  details. 

Some  writers  have  supposed,  from  the  picture  of  severe  Christian 
persecution  in  his  apologetical  romance,  the  fascinating  Octavius, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Justin  and  Athenagoras,  but  the 
many  points  of  analogy  between  that  work  and  the  Apology  of 
TertuUian  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  either  a  contemporary 
of  that  writer  or  belonged  to  the  following  generation.*  That  he 
preceded  Cyprian  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  first  five  chapters 
of  that  author's  Vanity  of  Idols '  is  almost  an  exact  extract  from  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius.  In  Octavius  the  writer  presents  in  popular 
style  an  argument  against  paganism.  Two  friends,  Octavius  and 
Cecilius  Natalis,  who  have  been  associated  intimately  from  child- 
hood, take  a  walk  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Cascilius  is  still  a  pagan,  and  reverently  salutes  an  image  of  Serapis. 
Octavius  is  a  Christian,  and  proceeds  to  give  reasons  why  the  old 
belief  in  paganism  should  be  cast  off  and  Christianity  accepted  as 
the  soul's  only  hope  of  salvation.  The  work  is  occupied  in  reveal- 
ing the  hollowness  of  polytheism  rather  than  in  giving  formal  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  extended  into  circles  which  the  more  caustic  polemics 

1  Lehrbuoh  der  Kirohengeechiohte,  p.  1()9.  Sohaff  gires  an  admirable  treat- 
ment, ii,  818-888.  Beet  ed.  (until  the  new  Vienna  ed.  of  Beifferacheid),  bj 
Oehler  and  Leopold,  Leipz.,  1858-56,  4  role.  Select  works,  ed.  F.  A.  March, 
N.  Y.,  1876.  ApoL,  ed.  by  Woodham,  Cambridge,  1860,  and  by  Bindley, 
Oxf.,  1889,  and  translated  by  Bindley,  Lond.,  1889.  Comp.  Chnroh  Qoar. 
Bey.  (Lond.),  xx,  265-267.  For  life,  see  Hanck,  Erlangen,  1877,  and  ▼.  Hartel, 
Vienna,  1890. 

*In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ebert  showed  oonclnsiyely  in  1868  that  the  Oota- 
Tins  of  Minnoins  Felix  preceded  TertnUian's  Apology,  and  depended  not  on  that 
bat  on  Cioero%  De  Natora  Deorom,  some  scholars  stiU  adhere  to  the  old  view 
which  places  Minncins  between  TertoUian  and  Cyprian.  Keim,  Bom  nnd  das 
Christenthnm,  p.  471,  and  Mangold,  in  Herzog  and  Flitt,  make  the  date  of  the 
Octayins  between  178  and  180,  and  Dombart,  in  his  edition  of  the  work,  Er- 
langen, 1882,  assigns  180  as  the  probable  date.  (The  Apologeticns  was  writ- 
ten in  197.)  Ebert,  in  TertnUian's  Verhaltniss  zn  Minncins  Felix,  1868,  and  in 
his  Gtesohiohte  der  christlich-latein.  literatnr,  1874,  makes  the  date  between 
179  and  186,  and  is  followed  by  Kuhn,  in  Der  Octayins  des  Minndns  Felix, 
Leipc,  1882.  Bnt  Hartel,  Elnssmann,  Salmon  (Smith  and  Wace),  and  Schaff, 
ii,  841,  still  ding  to  the  old  yiew  (although  Van  Hoyen  so  far  back  as  1762 
stated  graye  objections  to  it)  which  giyes  the  priority  to  Tertollian. 

>  De  Vanitate  Idolornm. 
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and  speculative  apologetics  had  never  entered.  The  pleasing  style, 
modeled  after  the  disputations  of  Cicero,  and  especially  the  drapery 
of  romance,  gave  it  an  influence  second  to  no  Ohristian  romance 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries/ 

Cyprian  has  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  the  most  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  school  of  North  Africa.  Because  of 
his  firmness  in  time  of  trial,  his  devotion  to  ecclesiasti- 

•        11  ,..  -I.,  ,.  CYPRIAN  8 

cal  umty  against  the  schismatics  of  his  day,  his  organ-  pbbsonal  hib- 
izing  power,  and  his  bold  and  defiant  attitude  toward  '^^^' 
all  pagan  philosophy,  he  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Western 
Church  against  its  many  and  strong  adversaries.  Converted  to 
Christianity  after  middle  life,  or  about  the  year  245,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  skill  of  the  rhetorician  and  the  magisterial  character 
of  the  noble  family  of  which  he  was  a  scion,  he  saw  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  all  his  endowments  must  be  utilized  if 
he  would  make  amends  for  his  late  conversion.  From  the  first 
hour  of  his  Christian  life  to  his  martyrdom,  in  the  year  258,  he  pre- 
sented the  picture  of  a  mind  transfused  with  marvelous  energy  and 
yet  with  an  irresistible  calmness  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Seldom  has 
a  servant  of  the  Church  compressed  more  positive  and  permanent 
achievements  in  the  brief  space  of  thirteen  years  than  was  the  case 
with  Cyprian.  He  became  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  year  248, 
and  every  year  of  his  tenure  of  office  seemed  to  be  an  advance  on 
the  preceding  in  desperate  energy  and  the  wise  dealing  with  his 
enemies.  The  paganism  of  Iforth  Africa  recognized  him  as  its 
deadliest  foe.  Hence,  when  the  Decian  persecution  broke  out,  the 
first  cry  of  the  enraged  rabble  was, ''  Cyprian  to  the  lions  I "  On  be- 
coming a  Christian  he  distributed  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  lived 
and  wrought  in  voluntary  poverty.  He  exhibited  a  sympathy  with 
the  needy  and  a  charity  toward  the  erring  which  proved  not  merely 
a  native  magnanimity,  but  the  completeness  with  which  the  practi- 
cal principles  of  Christianity  pervaded  his  entire  character.  He  ex- 
pected martyrdom,  and  regarded  it  as  the  natural  and  proper  means 
of  terminating  his  life.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed.  He  was 
too  strong  an  adversary  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  persecution, 
and  was  therefore  condemned  to  death.  He  welcomed  his  execu- 
tioner with  Christian  cheerfulness,  and,  just  before  the  fatal  blow, 
presented  him  with  twenty-five  gold  pieces,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
love. 

Cyprian  was  an  industrious  author,  but  the  significance  of  his 
life  does  not  lie  so  much  in  his  works  as  in  his  personal  worth  and 

>  Benan,  Marcus  Anreliiis,  p.  403  (Fr.),  p.  284  (Eng.)»  makes  Minaoins  an  easy- 
going Christian  of  the  deistio  type. 
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the  general  bearing  of  his  administration.  His  works  lack  that 
cTPRuir's  symmetry  and  finish  which  could  be  expected  of  the  re- 
wRiTiMfl*.  tired  scholar.  He  had  only  fragments  of  time  in  which 
to  use  his  pen,  but  he  lost  none  of  them.  He  feasted  upon  the  works 
of  TertuUian,  whom  he  recognized  as  his  theological  master.  It  is 
reported  of  him  by  Jerome  that  he  ne^er  passed  a  day,  dnring  his 
Christian  life,  without  reading  some  work  of  Tertullian,  and  that 
he  often  interrupted  his  amanuensis  by  calling  to  him,  ^'  Give  me 
the  master  I  ^'^  In  addition  to  his  epistles,  which  number  eighty- 
one  and  present  a  minute  picture  of  his  work  and  experience,  he 
wrote  in  the  general  departments  of  doctrine,  apologetics,  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.  The  one  great  thought  which  pervaded  all 
his  writings  was  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church.  He  regarded 
the  Church  as  the  embodiment  of  Christ's  life  among  men,  the 
depository  of  his  truth  and  the  representatiye  of  Christianity  before 
the  world.* 

Commodianus  and  Amobius  also  belong  to  the  North  African 
cjoMMODiAnna  ^'^^J*  *^^  ^^^^  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  cen- 
AND  ARMo-  tury.  Commodianus  was  a  poet,  who  wrote  in  poor 
*"^*  Latin  hexameters  a  work  entitled  Instructions  Against 

the  Oods  of  the  Nations.*  Amobius  was  a  rhetorician  before  he  be- 
came a  Christian.  His  Disputations  Against  the  Nations  was  in  a 
florid  and  artificial  style,  and  bore  traces  of  Gnostic  sympathies.* 
Lactantius  belonged  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
with  him  the  significance  and  strength  of  the  North  African  school 
came  to  an  end.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Amobius,  but  far  sur- 
passed the  master.  He  excelled  all  the  writers  of  this  period  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  has 
been  appropriately  called  "  The  Christian  Cicero."  He  wrote  a 
work,  addressed  to  Demetrian,  and  entitled  God's  Work  in  the 
Formation  of  Man,  in  which  he  proved,  after  the  manner  of  Paley 

>CatA].,  0.  68. 

*  Best  ed.  of  his  work,  Hartel,  YiennA,  1868-71,  3  toIb.  Best  monogTaph, 
Otto  Ritschl,  Cyprian  von  Karthago  and  die  Verf assong  der  Kirohe,  QMJngen, 
1886.  Nevin  diseasaed  his  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  with  great  ability  in 
Mercersbnrg  Bey.  for  1862  (four  articles).  See  Benson,  Cyprian,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.,  1897. 

*  The  Instructions  were  discovered  by  Seimard,  and  edited  by  Riganlt  in 
1660.  In  1862  Cardinal  Pitra  discovered  and  edited  another  poem  of  Commo- 
dianoB,  Carmen  Apologetionm  adyersns  Jndsos  et  Oentes,  fnUy  as  interesting 
as  the  iirst.  Best  editions  of  both  by  Lndwig,  Leipz. ,  1877, 1878.  The  second 
poem  has  never  been  translated  into  English ;  the  first  appears  in  the  Ante- 
Kicene  Fathers,  Christian  Ldteratore  ed.,  toI.  iv,  pp.  208-218. 

*  'Ed.  Beiif  erscheid,  Vienna,  1876.  This  book  was  discoyered  in  the  sixteenth 
centory,  and  first  edited  by  Faostos  Sabiens,  Florence,  1648. 
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in  the  present  century^  the  presence  of  design  and  providence  in  the 
stmcture  of  the  human  body.  In  his  principal  work,  the  Divine 
Institutions,  he  presents  a  formal  statement  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  clothes  every  part  of  it  with  a  strongly  apologetical  drapery.' 

The  individuality  of  these  schools  was  marked  and  forceful  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  their  existence.  But  with  all  siRTicKor 
the  characteristica  which  belonged  to  each  they  repre-  q^JJJ^*" 
sented  the  whole  Church  in  its  double  effect  for  com-  schools. 
plete  triumph  over  paganism  and  for  doctrine  and  organic  unity. 
They  performed  a  service  of  immeasurable  value,  for  they  not  only 
cultivated  a  taste  for  Christian  learning,  but  produced  a  literature 
which  was  not  merely  a  supreme  necessity  of  the  time,  but  which, 
after  eliminating  all  that  is  ephemeral,  has  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
the  Church  in  all  later  times.'  In  addition  to  th6  men  directly  con- 
nected with  them  there  were  other  writers,  who  were  inspired  by 
the  same  purpose  of  proving  the  necessity  of  Christianity  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Greek  Church, 
where  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Hermias,  Dionysius,  and 
Hegesippus  contributed  largely  toward  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  directions  not  reached  by  any  school  of  thought. 

The  intense  intellectual  activity  which  pervaded  all  the  centers, 
and  which  aroused  men  in  every  part  of  Christendom  ^^  church 
and  set  them  to  thinking,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  first  b^wno  pm- 
effect  of  Christianity  in  quickening  the  human  mind.  smucTURn 
In  the  very  places  where  the  productive  power  of  pagan-  ^'  mought. 
ism  had  come  to  a  pause,  as  though  exhausted  for  the  want  of  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  build,  Christianity  was  not  content  to  pull 
down,  but  began  to  plan  and  rear  her  own  immortal  structures  of 
thought.  Nothing  was  forgotten.  Formal  doctrinal  treatises, 
criticism  on  the  sacred  text,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  practical  duties  had  their  keen  minds,  who  laid  broad 
foundations  for  the  future  limitless  development  of  these  sciences. 
These  scholars,  therefore,  were  not  simply  controversialists.  If, 
with  one  hand,  they  stripped  from  the  staggering  paganism  and 
Judaism  their  mask,  with  the  other  they  disclosed  to  the  world  the 
majestic  form  of  the  Oospel,  with  its  promise  of  rest  for  the  weary 
audits  destination  to  universal  empire. 

>  Frituoho,  Leips.,  1848-45,  9  toIb. 

*  Sinoe  this  book  was  pnbUshed,  the  elaborate  monogram  on  Cyprian,  Lond. 
and  K.  T.,  1897,  by  the  late  Arohbishop  Benson  (died  1806)  has  appeared.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  complete  works  eyer  written  on  a  Father  of 
the  Ohnroh—- the  fnut  of  twenty  years  of  research.  The  lamented  author  did 
not  Hve  to  see  it  from  the  press. 
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LITERATURE:   APOCRYPHAL   LITERATURE. 

On  the  apocryphal  literatme  in  general,  see  the  artioles  hj  Hoffmann,  and 
Dillmann,  in  Herzog,  2d  ed« ;  the  elaborate  artioles  by  LipsinBy  in  Smith  and 
Wace  ;  the  Edinb.  Ber.,  oxxviii,  81,  ff.  ;  London  Qoar.  Ber.,  zzzi  (1809),  427, 
fL  ;  Chnroh  Qoar.  Ber.  (Lond.),  zii,  84-114 ;  Cmttwell,  Literary  History  of 
Early  Christianity,  i,  151-180  ;  and  the  following  works  : 

1.  LipsioB,  B.  A.    Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeechichten  nnd  Apoetellegenden. 

Braunschweig,  1883-87,  8  vols. 

2.  Thomson,  J.  E.  H.    Books  which  Influenced  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 

Edinb.,  1891.    See  Crit.  Bey.,  ii,  94 
8.  Deane,  W.  J.     Ftoudepigrapha :  An  Account  of  Apocryphal  and  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  Jews  and  Early  Christians.   Edinb.,  1891.    See  Crit.  Bey., 
ii,  98 ;  Church  Quar.  Bey.  (Lond.),  xxzii,  517-519. 
The   beet  editions    are  by  Tisohendorf  :    Acta  Apoetolorum    Apocryphai 
Leipz.,  1851 ;  Eyangelia  Apocrypha,  Leipz.,  1858,  new  ed.,  1876 ;  Apocalypses 
Apocryphs,  L^ps.,  1866. 
On  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons,  see  the  following : 

1.  Drey,  S.  yon.    Keue  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Constitutionenund  Esnones 

derAp.    Tiib.,  1882. 

2.  Flatt,  T.  P.     The  .^hiopic  Didascalla ;  or,  the  .Shihiopic  Version  of  the 

Apostolical  Constitutions,  receiyed  in  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  with  an 

EngliBh  translation.     Lond.,  1884. 
8.  Bickell,  J.  W.     Oeschichte  dee  Eirchenrechts.    Qiessen,  1848,  1849. 
4.  Tattam,  Henry.     The  Apostolical  Constitutions  or  Canons  of  the  Apostles 

in  Coptic,  with  Eng.  transl.    Lond.,  1849. 
6.  Lagarde,  P.  A.  de.    Didascalia  Apoetolorum  Syriaoe.    Leips.,  1854.     Con- 

stitutlones  Apos.  Gnece.     Leipz.,  1862. 

6.  MacNallay,   Th.     The  Apostolical  Canons  in  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Rnglish. 

Lond.,  1867. 

7.  Fulton,  John.    Index  Canonum,  8d  ed.,  enlarged,  pp.  79-109.    N.  Y.,  1892. 

An  admirable  yolume. 
See  the  article  by  Shaw  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  i,  110-126  ;  and  by  New- 
man in  Hist.  Sketches,  i,  417,  ff.  There  is  also  a  translation  by  Chase  of  both 
the  Constitutions  and  Canons,  with  an  Essay  by  Erabbe  on  their  origin  and 
contents.  N.  Y.,  1848.  See  Schaff,  ii,  188-187.  Translated  also  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathen,  Ch.  lit  Co.,  yii,  891-505.  For  full  bibliography  see  pp. 
86-89  of  Index  yoL  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathen,  pubUahed  by  the  Christian  lit- 
eratura  Co.,  BuiEalo  (now  N.  Y.),  1887. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

APOCRYPHAL    LITERATURE. 

DuBiXG  this  period  of  intellectual  ferment  there  was  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  spurious  writings.  The  scriptural  canon  could  be  deter- 
mined only  by  severe  and  deliberate  criticism^   and 

•'         •*  '  INCRSA8X  OF 

during  the  process  there  arose  many  claimants  to  a  bpu&ious 
permanent  place  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ^*"™o^ 
Scriptures.  The  reverence  in  which  the  more  prominent  and 
unquestioned  writers  of  the  biblical  books  were  held^  and  the 
constancy  with  which  they  were  appealed  to,  was  abused  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  other  writings  were  palmed  upon 
the  public  in  their  honored  names.  In  addition  many  works 
were  written  and  circulated  which  claimed  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  men  in  both  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  times  whose 
names  had  never  before  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired 
authors.  Even  the  fathers  who  stood  foremost  in  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  Church,  and  who  had  done  heroic  serv- 
ice by  their  pen,  no  sooner  passed  away  than  new  works  were 
thrust  out  with  the  declaration  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
precious  literary  legacy  which  they  had  bequeathed  to  posterity.  In 
many  instances  it  was  easy  to  detect  the  fraud,  because  of  the  pal- 
pable contradiction  of  style  and  matter,  but  in  many  others  it  re- 
quired a  keener  analysis  than  the  age  afforded  to  draw  the  safe 
line  between  the  real  and  the  spurious.  Even  to  this  day  the 
authorship  of  some  of  the  alleged  writings  of  the  fathers  is  an  un- 
settled question. 

This  rapid  growth  of  apocryphal  writings  has  been  construed 
by  antagonists  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  superstitious  and  uncritical  character  of  misconcip- 
Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries.     The  love  tionofthe 
of  the  marvelous   and   legendary  has   been  elevated  oTras  apSo- 
into  a  strong  factor  of  the   general  Church.      But  rtphalwrit- 
when  we  look  at  the  origin  of  these  spurious  works  "*"' 
this   serious   error    immediately    disappears.     The    most    of  the 
spurious  writings  emanated  from  dissatisfied  and  schismatic  par- 
ties in  the  Church,  while  some  of  them  were   the  productions 
of  pronounced  enemies  to  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christian- 
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ity.'  Both  Ebionites  and  Gnostics^  finding  themBelyes  driven  to 
retreat  by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  writings  always  recog- 
nized as  inspired  and  canonical^  fonnd  it  a  convenient  method  to 
produce  other  writings,  which  they  could  use  for  their  own  escape. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  hour  to  support  a  schism,  a  heresy, 
and  every  theological  vagary  by  the  manufacture  of  appropriate 
apostolic  and  patristic  testimony. 

The  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  general  Church,  must 
be  held  accountable  for  this  abnormal  department  of  early  Chris- 
THB  BimciB  tian  literature.  By  some  of  the  theologians  in  highest 
CH  ™H  Ri-  esteem  its  large  growth  was  recognized  as  a  calamity, 
BP0N8IBLB  FOR  fraught  ouly  with  serious  danger  to  the  cause  of  sound 
^"^^^^JJ^^"  doctrine  and  the  steady  growth  of  a  pure  Christian  lit- 
iKos.  erature.    IrensBus  says  of  only  one  Gnostic  sect,  the  Yal- 

entinians,  that  it  produced  an  '*  indescribable  multitude  of  apocry- 
phal Scriptures,^' '  and  Epiphany  says  that  apocryphal  writings  of 
the  Gnostics  amounted  to  thousands.*  But  while  the  dissatisfied 
elements  in  the  Church  must  be  made  responsible  for  the  larger 
and  grosser  part  of  this  spurious  literature,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  from  the  Church  itself  there  emanated  many  works  of  spurious 
origin,  which  even  some  of  the  better  writers  mistook  for  authentic 
and  used  in  defense  of  Christianity.* 

The  authors  of  the  apocr3rphal  writings  did  not  adopt  moderate 
measures.  Their  empire  was  the  world.  Both  the  past  and  the 
^^^njoa  future  lay  before  them  as  a  panorama.  Prophecy  was 
MjBAsuRB  OF  as  Gssj  €k  f Cat  with  them  as  history ;  in  fact,  their 
Off  raB^o^  prophecy  was  generally  identical  with  history ;  for,  by 
RTPHAL  WRIT-  a  convcnlent  arrangement,  their  ratiocinations  did  not 
"*^  see  the  light  until  the  events  had  occurred.     They 

were  as  much  at  home  in  the  remote  patriarchal  period  as  in  the 

1 « It  ia  remarkable  how  Borapnloiuly  the  earliest  o(rthodox  writers  resisted  the 
temptation  to  inrent  legend,  or  eyen  to  give  literary  shape  to  legends  already 
onrrent.  Nearly  aU  the  specimens  of  this  literature  betray,  by  tendencies  in- 
consistent with  the  primitire  faith,  an  origin  outside  the  orthodox  circle.'^— 
CmttweU,  literary  History  of  Early  Christianity,  i,  154 

•  Adv.  Hbot.,  i,  17. 

•  H89r.,  26. 

^  **  Although  these  fables  [Apooryphal  Acts]  originated  for  the  most  part  in 
heretical  quarters,  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  among  the  cherished  posses- 
sions of  ordinary  catholics,  acquaintance  with  them  being  perpetuaUy  renewed, 
or  their  memory  preserved  in  catholic  Christendom,  partly  by  the  festal  homi- 
Use  of  eminent  fathers,  and  partly  by  religious  poetry  and  works  of  sacred 
art^'— Lipsius,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i,  18.  The  o(rthodoz  used  to  reyise  the 
heretical  Acts  and  gospels,  omitting  aU  that  offended  their  views,  being  careful 
to  preserve,  howeyer,  aU  the  miraculous  elements. 
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.apostolical^  and  were  as  skillful  in  writing  works  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  Clement  as  of  Paul  or  Lsaiah. 

The  five  favorite  fields  for  their  type  of  literature  were  the  Old 
Testament  history^  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  labors  and  writings  of  the 
apostles,  the  epistles,  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and  discipline. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  was  a  product  of  the  century  immediately 
preceding  Christ,  but  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century  it 
underwent  a  revision,  and  was  adapted  to  the  new  Christian  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  preserved  in  a  translation  from  the  Ethiopic 
manuscript,'  discovered  by  Bruce  in  1773.  It  has  peculiar  interest 
to  Christians  on  account  of  the  fact  that  St.  Jude  quotes  it  (verses 
14, 15)  as  the  work  of  Enoch.  The  Testament  of  the  the  book  oi 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  is  a  ???^i[? 
combination  of  admonition  and  prophecy  by  the  twelve  phal  books 
sons  of  Jacobs  in  which  they  instruct  their  posterity  on  ©'rasn^K. 
the  various  duties  and  foretell  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  the 
downfall  of  Judaism.'  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses  has  been  pre- 
served in  only  two  fragments,  one  of  which  is  an  imitation  of  Paul, 
and  contains  an  argument  against  the  further  necessity  of  circum- 
cision.' Isaiah's  Ascension  to  Heaven  is  a  description  of  that 
prophet's  ascension  to  heaven,  where  an  angel  reveals  to  him  im- 
portant information,  additional  to  his  prophecy,  on  the  ministry 
and  glorification  of  our  Lord.*  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  origi- 
nally a  product  of  the  decades  immediately  preceding  Christ,  un- 
derwent important  changes  after  the  rise  of  Christianity.  It 
contains  seven  prophetic  visions,  in  which  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious events  are  described.    The  Prophecies  of  Hystaspes,  a  very 

'  The  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  hy  Laoienoe,  Oxford,  1888.  DiUmann,  Das 
Bach  Henoch,  t^bersetzt  n.  erkUrt,  Leipz.,  1868.  Sohodde,  translation,  An- 
doyer,  Mass.,  1882  ;  Charles,  translation,  Edinb.,  1894— both  works  furnished 
with  foU  Introdnotions  and  notes.  Scholars  are  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the 
date  and  composition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  See  BisseU,  The  Apocrypha  of 
the  Old  Testament,  N.  Y.,  1880,  p.  665 ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Third  Series,  lecture  xlix  ;  Stalker,  in  The  Thinker,  Feb.,  1894,  pp.  118-120 ; 
W.  J.  Deane,  in  Theological  Monthly,  It,  1,  ff.,  220,  ft.  (1890) ;  lipsins,  Enoch 
Book  of,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  11, 124r-128. 

*NitBsch,  De  Testamentis  dnodeoim  Patriarohamm,  Wittenberg,  1810; 
Deane,  in  TheoL  Monthly  (London),  May,  1891 ;  Warfleld,  The  Apologetical 
Value  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelye  Patriarchs,  in  Presb.  Boy.,  i,  67-84 
(Jan.,  1880) — a  scholarly  and  exhaustive  discussion. 

'  Comp.  Fabricius,  I  c,  p.  888. 

^  Zolowicz,  Die  Himmelfahrt  und  Vision  des  Proph.  Jesaja,  Ubersetzt  u. 
erUutert,  Leips.,  1854 ;  Dillmann,  Ascensio  Isai»,  in  Ethiopic  and  Latin,  with 
Prolegomena    and    Notes,  Leips.,  1877 ;  Sohodde,  translation  in  Lutheran 
Quarterly,  Oct.,  187a 
31 
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early  Persian  king,  are  of  similar  character,  in  a  purpose  to  portray 
a  uniyersal  Christianity.  The  work  was  of  snfScient  importance  to 
win  the  attention  of  both  Justin  and  the  Alexandrian  Clement.' 

In  the  same  department  of  prophecy  we  must  reckon  the  fourteen 
THK  8iBTLLu«E  books  of  tho  Sibyllinc  Oracles  of  this  period.  The  or- 
oftACLB.  acles  bearing  this  name  were  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Romans  before  the  time  of  Christ  that  a  superstitions  use  was  made 
of  the  same  term  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  interests.  The 
Sibylline  Oracles  which  emanated  from  a  Christian  source  present  a 
prophetic  picture  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  labors  of  the  apostles,  the  destruction  of  Rome,  and  the  second 
coming  of  Nero  as  the  antichrist.  During  the  second  and  third 
centuries  they  enjoyed  great  favor,  because  of  their  confidence  in 
Christ's  final  triumph.  Notable  apologists  frequently  appealed  to 
them.  Their  authorship  is  unknown.  They  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  a  daughter-in-law  of  Noah.  The  internal  eridence,  how- 
eyer,  is  strong  that  the  excrescence  began  amid  the  f error  of  the  early 
Gnosticism  of  Alexandria,  and  reached  its  final  form  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation. By  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Sibyllines  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Church  and  disappeared  from  public  sight.' 

The  apocryphal  accounts  of  our  Lord  were  numerous.  The  First 
APOCRYPHAL  Crospcl  of  James  the  Less  gave  minute  details  of  the  early 
ACCOUNTS  oj  life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary.  The 
OUR  LORD.  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary,  the  History  of  Jo- 
achim and  Anna,  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  and  the  Infant  Saviour,  of 
Joseph  the  Carpenter,  the  Gospel  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  the 
Oospel  of  Thomas  bear  on  the  same  theme,  and  furnish  a  mass  of 
legendary  matter  on  the  parts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  omitted  in  the 

>  Apol.  i,  c.  aO,  44  ;  Strom.,  vi,  6 ;  Lactantiiis,  Inat.  Div.,  vil,  15,  18 ;  Walch, 
De  Hystaspe  ejusqae  VaticiniiB ;  in  commentt.  societ.  (}dttmg.,  i,  8.  JtuBtin  sajB, 
the  reading  of  Hystaspes  and  the  Sibyl  was  made  a  capital  offense,  on  acoonnt, 
donbtleee,  of  their  prophecies  of  the  destmction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*  Friedlieb,  Die  sibyllin.  Weissagnngen,  Leipz.,  1852.  Thorlacius,  libri 
SibyUistarom  crisi  snbjecti ;  Conspeotns  Doctrinas  chr.  in  SibyU.  Libris. 
Hayn,  1815-16.  Volkmann,  De  Orao.  SibyUinis,  Leipz.,  1853.  Ewald,  Ueber 
Entstehnng,  Inhalt  n.  Werth  der  sibyllin.  Bucher,  Ootting.,  1858.  Best  recent 
edition  is  Bzach,  Vienna,  1891,  the  author  of  Znr  Kritik  der  sibyUinischen 
Weissagongen,  1882.  The  only  translation  into  ESngliah  is  that  by  Terry  (blank 
verse),  Cincinnati  and  N.  Y.,  1890,  rey.  ed.,  1899.  The  best  discossion  in  Ihiglish 
ifl  in  Edinburgh  Bey.,  July,  1877.  See  Warfield,  in  Fteabyterian  and  Bef ormed 
Beyiew,  iii,  155  (1892);  Sohodde  in  Lutheran  Quarterly,  July,  1879 ;  Lupton,  in 
Smith  and  Waoe,  iy,  644-649 ;  Beean<^n,  De  I'emploi  que  les  F^res  de  T^lise  ont 
fait  dea  oracles  sibyllins,  Paris,  1851 .  Badt  published  a  monograph  on  the  fourth 
book,  with  text,  Breslau,  1878.  A  scholarly  study  (probably  by  the  editor, 
MoClintock)  appears  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Beyiew,  Oct.,  1854,  pp.  489-58aL' 
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gOBpelB.  They  show  a  saperstitioas  dispoBition^  even  at  this  early 
day,  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  and  the  Epistle  of  Lentulus  bear 
on  our  Lord's  passion,  and  are  equally  minute  in  legendary  history.' 
Apocryphal  correspondence  includes  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  an  Epistle  to  Corinthians  in  the  Armen- 
ian language,  the  Correspondence  of  Paul  with  Seneca,  the  Epistle 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Messina,  Florence,  and  other  cities. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Ascension  of  Paul,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypses of  Thomas  and  Stephen,  and  a  second  one  by  John,  are  only 
a  few  of  this  final  department  of  spurious  Scriptures,  which  de- 
rived much  strength  and  luxuriance  from  the  millenarian  expecta- 
tions aroused  by  Montanism  and  other  movements. 

The  disposition  to  use  borrowed  names  in  support  of  novel  history 
and  special  deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ^,3^^^^^  ^ 
exhibited  itself  also  in  relation  to  discipline  and  order,  to  use  bor- 
The  proper  treatment  of  the  lapsed,  which  was  the  fun-  »<>^"'*^^™- 
damental  point  of  variance  between  Home  and  Carthage,  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  spurious  writing,  and  the  apostles  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  champions  of  both  the  mild  and  severe  views. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  a  collection,  in  eight  books,  of 
instructions  for  both  clergy  and  laity,  on  practical  duties  ^^^  apowouo 
and  ecclesiastical  usages  and  polity.  They  claim  to  have  constitu- 
been  written  by  the  apostles,  but  in  reality  arose  at  dif-  '^^^^ 
f erent  times.  The  first  six  books  bear  internal  proof  of  having  been 
written  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  third  century,  while  the  seventh 
and  eighth  are  not  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  claim  the  same  authority  but  with  as  little  foun- 
dation. They  are  brief  rules  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  law. 
The  Western  version  gives  eighty-five,  while  the  Greek,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  manuscripts  comprise  but  fifty.  They  were 
issued  as  if  by  the  Roman  Clement  as  the  work  of  the  apostles ;  but 
they  were  afterward  declared  by  the  Roman  bishop,  Hormisdas,  to 
be  unworthy  of  confidence.  Their  hierarchical  bearing,  however, 
was  too  valuable  to  lose  so  easily,  and  in  the  Western  Church  they 
have  held  a  strong  place.  The  second  TruUan  council  in  the  year 
692  also  recognized  them  as  authority  for  the  Eastern  Church. 
They  are  probably  the  work  of  several  authors  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

1  Tiflohendorf ,  De  Eyaagg.  Apooryph.  Oiigine  et  Usxl  Hags  Com.,  1861 ; 
Nicolae,  iStades  sax  les  firangiles  apooiyphes,  Paris,  1866 ;  Bnmet,  Lea  ^van« 
giles  apooTTpheSy  Paris,  1866. 
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OP  THE  PAPACY. 

1.  BairoWy  L    The  Pope's  SaprenuMsy,  Lond.,  1680.    New  ed.    Lcmd.,  18S9 ; 

N.  Y.y  1846.    Profound  in  reeeareh ;  oonTinoing,  eyer  new  and  fML 

2.  Bothensee.  Der  PrimAt  dee  Papeiee  in  alien  ohrisUichen  Jalahnifederteny 

Mainz,  1886-88,  8  yok. 

8.  Kenrick,  F.  P.  The  Primacy  of  the  Apoetolic  See.  7th  ed.,  rey.  and  en- 
larged, Baltimore,  1855.  One  of  the  ablest  defenses  of  the  papal  posi- 
tion. 

4.  Greenwood,  T.  Cathedm  Petri :  a  PoUtical  Histoiy  of  the  Gnat  Latin  Pa- 
triarohate,  Lond.,  1855-72,  6  yola.  A  monumental  work  of  an  English 
lawyer ;  learned  and  reliable.  See  Schaff,  American  TheoL  Beriew.  New 
York,  1864,  pp.  0,  ft. 

6.  Allies,  T.  W.  The  Formation  of  Christendom,  Lond.,  1861^75,  8  yola. 
The  author  a  Boman  Catholic  penrert. 

6.  Friedrioh,  J.    Znr  altesten  Geschiohte  dee  Primates  in  der  Kixehe,  Bonn, 

1879.    An  excellent  stndy  by  an  Old  Catholic  scholar. 

7.  Langen,  J.    Geschiohte  der  romisohen  Kirohe  bis  zam  Pontifikate  Leo's  I, 

Bonn,  1881 ;  Bis  Nikolaos  1, 1886. 

8.  LitUedale,  R.  F.    The  Petrine  Claims,  Lond.,  1889.    A  brilliant  historical 

examination  of  the  Roman  case  by  a  yeteran  High  Anglican  anti-Boman- 
ist  controyersialist.  The  reader  is  referred  also  to  the  books  on  the  papal 
primacy  prompted  by  the  Vatican  oonnciL 

9.  Bright,  W.    The  Boman  See  In  the  Early  Chnzoh,  Lond.  andK.  T.,  1896. 

See  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Jnly  2, 1896,  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

GK>yiCRNlCXNT  AND  THE  PRIMACY  OF  ROUS. 

Thb  goyemment  of  the  Churchy  like  its  theology  and  literatare^ 
was  of  slow  and  unsteady  growth.  There  having  been  ,«„„^^  «. 
no  diYine  regalation  concerning  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  theroman 
Ohristianity  was  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condi-  ^'^^  aTjmtM. 
tions  by  which  it  was  enyironed,  and  devise  snch  plans  as  might  seem 
best  for  present  and  future  development.  The  political  structure 
amid  which  the  Ohristians  lived  was  the  nearest  and  most  natural 
model  for  an  ecclesiastical  framework,  and,  therefore,  we  observe  no 
small  measure  of  the  civil  regulations  of  the  Romans  reproduced  in 
the  first  polity  of  the  Ohurch.  The  metropolitan  center,  the  patriar- 
chate, and  the  synodal  bond  had  been  originally  a  part  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  empire,  and  in  fact,  not  less  than  word,  were 
incorporated  into  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  beginning 
was  made  even  during  the  period  of  persecution,  but  after  Christian- 
ity became  a  tolerated  faith,  and  finally  the  religion  of  the  State, 
the  process  of  introducing  the  Roman  political  system  into  the 
government  of  the  Church  became  more  rapid  and  the  resemblance 
more  striking.  Under  Constantino  the  Church  became  only  a  small 
empire  within  the  larger  one.  Until  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  the  government  consisted  of  a  few  general  forms,  having 
undergone  but  little  change  from  the  apostolic  simplicity.  But  at 
this  time  the  heresies  appeared,  and  from  this  new  necessity  there 
arose  a  larger  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers  and  a  more  com- 
plicated general  polity. 

There  were  two  clerical  classes,  the  minor  and  the  greater.  To 
the  former  belonged,  first,  the  subdeacons,  who  assisted  thi  minor 
the  deacons  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  service.  ordbrs. 
Then  came  the  acolytes,  who  were  assistants  of  the  bishops  in  many 
subordinate  relations.  At  the  communion  service  they  filled  the 
cup  with  wine  and  water  and  had  authority  to  administer  the  ele- 
ments to  the  sick.  The  acolyte,  though  the  name  is  of  Oreek  ori- 
gin, was  a  clerical  office  known  only  to  the  Western  Church.  The 
lectors,  or  readers,  appear  as  a  special  clerical  order  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Their  office  was 
to  guard  the  sacred  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  society,  and  to 
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read  such  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  public  service  as  had  not  been 
read  by  the  presbyter  or  deacon.  Toang  men  who  were  intending 
to  enter  the  ministry  were  often  appointed  for  this  service,  as  the 
oflSce  was  supposed  to  be  an  aid  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
while  the  Church  could  determine,  by  the  way  in  which  the  duties 
were  performed,  whether  the  candidate  was  a  proper  person  to  enter 
the  ministry.  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  the  office  of  lector  was  fully 
developed,  for  he  brings  the  charge  against  the  heretics  that  in 
their  services  a  man  is  a  deacon  one  day  and  only  a  lector  the  next.^ 
In  the  fifth  century  the  deacons  began  to  assume  the  duties  of 
readers.    The  subdeacons  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  deacons,  and  were 

appointed  to  assist  them.  In  every  part  of  the  Church 
READERS  IN  great  caution  had  been  used  in  increasing  the  number  of 
THE  nrm        deacons  beyond  seven,  the  apostolic  number,*  and  when 

this  liberty  was  taken  care  was  employed  to  state  the 
necessity  for  the  transgression.'  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
even  the  Roman  society,  with  its  forty-six  presbyters  and  immense 
membership,  had  only  seven  deacons.*  The  subdeacons  received 
ordination,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  lectors.     They  had 

charge  of  persons  supposed  to  be  demoniacs,  and  offered 

prayers  over  them  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  In  some 
churches  they  also  had  charge  of  catechumens,  probably  because  of 
the  supposed  connection  between  exorcism  and  baptism.  The 
Western  Church  alone  possessed  the  exorcists  as  a  special  clerical 
class,  the  time  of  their  origin  being  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.*  The  Eastern  Church  was  no  less  firm  in  its  belief 
in  demoniacs,  yet  did  not  employ  the  exorcists  as  a  separate  order, 
but  merged  their  functions  into  the  priesthood.' 

The  catechists  were  only  seldom  a  special  ecclesiastical  order, 
their  duties  being  performed  by  presbyters,  deacons,  and  lectors. 
When  the  congregation  was  very  large,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  those  officers  were  too  much  employed,  a  catechist  was  em- 
cATBCHBTs  ploycd  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  candidates  for 
Jj[j^^jp»-  admission  into  the  Church.  The  hermeneutae,  or  inter- 
AND  OTHER  protcrs,  were  persons  who  interpreted  the  sermon  and 
ORDERS.  selections  from  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the 

people,  where  that  language  was  neither  the  Oreek  nor  Latin.    Such 

>  De  Fneecript.  HaBiet.,  o.  41. 

*  Ensebins,  yi,  43.    Jerome,  £p.  101,  Ad  Eyang.  Concil.  Neo-Cssar.,  c.  16. 
<  Comp.  Jaoobi,  Lebrbach  d.  E[iTcheiigeeobiohte,  p.  236. 

«  Ensebios,  Hist.  Eccles.,  6,  48.  *  Apost  Const,  viii,  26. 

*  The  Greek  forms  for  exorcism  may  be  found  in  Schmitt,  MoTgeiiI&nd.-f^eoh.- 
roBsiaohe  Eirohe,  Mainz,  1826,  p.  141,  and  Assemani,  Codex  litrug.,  li,  818, 1 
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an  office  was  especially  necessary  in  the  North  African  society,  where 
the  majority  of  the  members  spoke  only  the  Punic  language.  Sing- 
ers or  precentors  were  employed  in  the  larger  churches,  in  pro- 
portion as  sacred  psalmody  deyeloped.  The  lowest  officers  in  rank 
were  the  ostiarii,  or  doorkeepers,  who  serred  as  ushers,  preseryed 
order,  and  had  charge  of  the  church  building. 

All  these  offices  existed  in  full  force  by  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  some  of  them  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second.^    In  the  following  period  others  arose  as  the  aiterthe 
wants  of  the  Church  increased  and  its  temporal  afEairs  ^^^^' 
required  closer  scrutiny.     To  these  belonged  the  econ- 
omos,  or  trustee  of  church  property; '  the  defender,  or  attorney ;  * 
the  secretary,  who  recorded  and  preserved  the  official  records  ;  the 
parabolani,  or  nurses  of  the  sick  ;  and  the  f  ossores,  or  gravediggers. 

We  now  come  to  the  greater  clerical  orders.  There  was  a  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  diaconate.  Originally 
designed  for  ministration  to  the  needy,  it  now  grew  into  an  impor- 
tant clerical  order.  The  deacon  baptized,  prepared  the  bread  and 
wine  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  read  the  gospels 
and  other  lessons  before  the  congregation,  frequently  preached  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  sick  and  absent.  They 
were  very  closely  related  to  the  bishop,  accompanied  him  in  his  yis- 
itations,  and  represented  him  in  such  grave  deliberative  assemblies 
as  synods  and  councils.*  The  office  of  presbyter  continued,  as  in 
the  apostolic  period,  to  conduct  the  public  worship,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  preach,  but  in  proportion  as  the  pastoral  needs  de- 
veloped, and  the  minor  services  were  performed  by  subordinates,  the 
functions  of  the  presbyter  increased  in  importance.  The  most  se- 
rious change,  however,  took  place  in  the  episcopacy.  As  early  as 
the  year  95,  when  the  Roman  Clement  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  discover  no  difFerence  between  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyter.  But  by  the  early  decades  of  the  second  century  a  tran- 
sition was  in  progress,  the  preparation  having  been  made  by  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  consolidation 
of  the  episcopate  was  complete.* 

'  EoflebitiB,  Hist.  Eoclee.,  6,  48.  Fall  information  on  these  leeaer  arders  will 
be  found  in  Bingham,  book  iii,  toI.  i,  pp.  841-428,  ed.  of  1840. 

*  Cono.  Chalcedon.,  c.  25. 

'  Oono.  Carthag.y  o.  10,  ako  401.  Cod.  Eoolee.  African.,  c.  75 ;  o.  07,  defens- 
orea  Boholastioi.    Codd.  Theod.,  xri,  11,  88. 

*  Apoflt.  Const.,  2,  44:  iuso^  koX  b^da^fibc  icdl  ardfia^  icapdia  re  jca2  ^wx^  eiriaKdirov, 
Hatch,  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Chnrches,  leot.  U. 

"  Ebrard,  Handbnoh  d.  christl.  Klrohen-nnd  Dogmen-Geschlohte,  i,  p.  127 ; 
Hatch,  I  e. ;  lightf oot,  Dissertations  on  the  ApostoUo  Age,  pp.  158-209. 
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The  mode  of  electing  bishops  yaried  with  the  time  and  place. 
Originally  the  congregation,  both  East  and  West,  elected  the 
iLBOTioN  OF  bishop,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  the  neighboring 
BISHOPS.  bishops  to  consecrate  him  to  his  new  office.'    Bat  by 

the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  election  of  a  bishop  was  per- 
formed by  twelve  bishops  in  the  adjoining  territory,  after  the  manner 
of  the  election  of  an  apostle.  But  this  usage  passed  away  by  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  the  election  took  place  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  in  presence  of  the  laity  of  the 
society,  and  by  their  consent.*  The  Council  of  Kicsea  gave  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province  the  right  of  election,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  laity,'  a  mode  which  found  easy  and  strong  favor  in  the 
Western  Church,  where  the  hierarchical  idea  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Bnt  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  laity  still  exercised  their  right,  not 
only  of  veto,  but  of  direct  election.  The  bishop  was  frequently 
elected  by  the  acclamation  of  the  multitude,  as  in  the  case  of  Cyp- 
rian, without  the  controlling  voice  of  the  clergy,  and  the  other 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictation. 
The  direction  which  the  popular  will  might  take  was  often  a  serious 
uncertainty,  and  in  some  instances  laymen  were  caught  up  by  the 
multitude  and  appointed  to  the  episcopacy.  It  is  only  just  to  say, 
that  in  such  cases  the  choice  was  genendly  a  wise  one. 

The  consecration  of  a  bishop,  as  well  as  the  ordination  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  was  performed  by  bishops,  or  by  one  bishop  and 
coNsiciuTioir  presbyters  deputed  by  the  people.*  The  powers  of  the 
Of  THi  EOT-  bishop  steadily  multiplied.  The  disposition  to  regard 
OPS.  all  ordinations  as  properly  proceeding  from  him  gained 

force  continually.  While  he  was  the  authority  to  whom  important 
cases  of  need  and  difficulties  between  members  were  referred,  his 
power  was  limited  by  his  dependence  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
presbyters.  The  clergy  of  his  diocese  were  the  constituency  on 
whom  he  was  constantly  dependent.  Even  Cyprian,  the  great 
champion  of  the  episcopate,  declared  that  it  was  a  settled  principle 
with  him  to  do  nothing  without  the  cooperation  of  the  presbyters.* 

*  Bnnsen,  Hippolytns  and  his  Age,  toI.  ii,  p.  181. 

'  Cyprian,  Ep.  07.  Kurtz,  Handbnoh  der  aUgem.  EiTchengeflobichte,  i,  p.  174. 
The  follest  treatment  is  in  Haddan,  art  "  Bishop,**  in  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
Diet,  of  Ohr.  Antiquities,  an  artiole  written  from  a  Hi^  Ohnreh  point  of  view, 
bat  generally  aocnrate  aa  to  facts ;  a  treatise  in  iteelf. 

s  4th  Canon. 

*  Ordinance  of  Chnroh  of  Alexandria.  In  Bnnsen,  Hippolytns  and  his  Age, 
ii,  p.  88.  On  the  presbyterial  ordinations  of  bishops  at  Alexandria,  see  Gal- 
lagher, The  Historic  Episcopate,  N.  Y.,  1890 ;  Idghtfoot,  Dissertations,  pp. 
194-107.  •  Works,  Ed.  Bahu,  p.  6.    Neander,  i,  192. 
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He  calls  ihem  campreshyteros,  copresbytersj  a  word  used  also  much 
later.^  While  it  was  his  fanction  to  nominate  the  lower  clergy^  no 
preacher  conld  advance  from  the  lowest  grade  to  orders  without  the 
approval  of  the  presbyters,  whatever  might  be  the  private  ctpriah's 
preference  of  the  bishop.  No  important  question  of  principli. 
doctrinal  variation,  or  discipline,  or  general  administration,  could 
be  determined  by  the  bishop.  He  must  summon  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  and  to  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  society,  he  must  sub« 
mit  the  question.* 

This  restriction  of  the  episcopal  power  throws  a  strong  light  on 
the  original  autonomy  of  the  individual  society.  Here,  in  compact 
and  united  form,  was  the  visible  Church.  The  mem-  ^^^^^^^^ 
bers  might  be  few  and  obscure,  but  they  were  the  thkinditu). 
earthly  reflection  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  govern-  ^^  socmtt. 
ment  was  vested  in  the  laity,  and  the  spiritual  guide,  not  master, 
was  the  presbyter  or  bishop.'  TertuUian  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
universal  consciousness  of  the  early  Church,  which  recognized  the 
fact  that  all  the  gifts  and  callings  of  the  ministry  rested  upon  the 
divine  priesthood  of  all  believers.  In  his  work  on  baptism,  written 
before  he  became  a  Montanist,  and  thus  representing,  in  a  sense,  the 
catholic  Church,  he  says  :  '^  In  itself  considered  the  laity  also  have 
the  right  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  the  community. 
The  word  of  Ood  and  the  sacraments  were  by  the  grace  of  God  com- 
municated to  all,  and  may  therefore  be  communicated  by  all  Chris- 
tians as  instruments  of  the  divine  grace.  But  the  question  here  re- 
lates not  barely  to  what  is  permitted  in  general,  but  also  to  what  is 
expedient  under  existing  circumstances.  We  may  here  use  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  *  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient.^  U  we  look  at  the  order  necessary  to  be  maintained  in 
the  Church,  the  laity  are  therefore  to  exercise  their  priestly  right  of 
administering  the  sacraments  only  when  the  time  and  circumstances 
require  it.^'^  The  whole  life,  as  well  as  the  governmental  power, 
of  the  Church  proceeded  from  these  small  Christian  communities. 
While  the  churches  in  the  great  commercial  and  intellectual  cen- 
ters were  convulsed  by  controversy  and  dissension  and  by  the 
tempest  of  constant  political  changes,  the  obscure  congregations 
pursued  their  steady  course,  and  preserved  their  faith,  and  fulfilled 
the  high  destiny  of  representing  the  body  of  Christ  amid  the  agita- 
tions of  wasting  paganism. 

I  Eps.,  14,  4S.    See  Augustine,  QoAeefc.  yet.  et  nov.  teet.  (in  op.,  iii,  p.  W\ 
lightfoot,  {.  0.,  p.  198. 
'  Henog,  Abrias  d.  gesanimt.  Kirohengesohiohte,  i,  166. 
*  Bnnsen,  HippolytoB  and  his  Age,  ii,  p.  181.  ^  De  Baptismo,  xvii. 
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The  deyelopment  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  by  nataral  and 
easy  stages.  It  comprised  the  diocese^  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  the  patriarchate. 

The  officer  of  the  Church  followed  in  the  footprints  of  the  eyan- 
gelist.  The  work  of  preaching  and  organizing  the  society  was  first 
in  the  city.  Here  were  the  people,  the  most  rapid  currents  of 
thought,  and  all  the  most  potent  forces  for  extending  a  great  cause 
sTBONo  80-  into  the  remoter  regions.  All  the  early  preachers  of 
cnmuBBuiLT  Christianity  saw  the  need  of  building  up  the  first  strong 
oiTiB.  societies  in  the  cities,  as  an  initial  measure  for  the  occu- 

pation of  the  rural  regions.  When  a  church  was  organized  in  one 
part  of  a  city  and  the  number  of  believers  increased,  the  demand  was 
soon  made  for  a  new  one  in  some  other  quarter.  By  this  means 
in  the  larger  cities  a  number  of  churches  arose,  but  all  were  re- 
lated to  the  mother  Church,  and  were  dependent  on  it.  There  was 
great  Yariety  in  the  method  of  ministerial  supply.  There  was  a 
bishop  who  had  supervision  over  all  the  churches,  but  he  was  not 
the  source  of  authority  for  the  appointment  of  preachers.  The 
arrangement  varied  according  to  the  locality.  In  Constantinople, 
for  example,  the  presbyters  of  the  mother  Church  served  the  three 
filial  churches  in  order.  In  other  cities  each  society  had  its  own 
presbyter  as  ministerial  supply,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 
The  bishop,  with  the  presbyters  of  the  city,  constituted  the  minis- 
terial council  or  authority,  but  in  business  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  laity  the  latter  were  constantly  consulted.  The  suburban 
districts  were  not  long  in  adopting  the  Gospel.  People  living 
along  all  the  great  highways  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  central 
city  for  all  the  varied  purposes  of  interest,  pleasure,  or  curi- 
osity, and  many  of  them  became  early  hearers  of  the  new  doc- 
trines and  attached  themselves  to  the  original  or  filial  societies  in 
the  city. 

As  the  suburban  Christian  population  increased  the  necessity 
arose  for  building  churches  in  its  midst,  and  for  dissolving  connec- 
pROMiwiKCK  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y*  ^^  sooner  was  toleration  granted 
or  THE  BCBU&-  the  Church  than  many  wealthy  Christians  dwelt  in  the 
BAKgocnnnr.  guburbaji  districts,  away  from  the  strife  of  the  city, 
from  precisely  the  same  motives  which  in  our  times  prompt  the 
more  affluent  residents  of  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  to  provide 
homes,  at  least  for  the  summer,  amid  the  pure  air  and  calmer  life 
of  the  country.  The  churches  which  were  built  in  the  suburban 
regions  were  often  costly,  as  might  be  expected,  and  they  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  importance  to  such  an  extent  as,  in 
frequent  instances,   to  rival  their  sister  societies   in   the   city. 
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These  country  churches  were  first  called  parishes/  a  term  aft- 
erward applied  also  to  the  city  societies  in  their  congregational 
relation. 

Out  of  this  importance  of  the  suburban  church  arose  a  new  office^ 
the  chorepiscopos,  or  rural  bishop,  who,  while  never  ad-  xhi  rural 
mitted  to  be  of  the  same  authority  as  the  bishop  of  the  "piscopact. 
city  churches,  neyertheless,  was  not  slow  to  assert  his  claims  lest  he 
be  forgotten  by  the  laymen  or  presbyters  of  his  district.  The  rural 
episcopacy  became  an  element  of  serious  disturbance,  and  greatly 
conflicted  with  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  great  centers.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Church  they  were  never  admitted  to  be  equal  in 
authority  with  the  oitj  bishops.  But  by  analyzing  their  functions 
we  see  but  little  difference.  They  could  nominate  and  ordain  pres- 
byters, and  in  their  limited  territory  exercise  the  same  authority  as 
any  other  bishops.  In  Africa  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed 
the  least  difference  between  the  city  and  country  bishops.' 

A  strong  tendency  arose  to  limit  their  power.  Several  of  the 
provincial  synods  of  the  fourth  century  took  from  the  rural  bishops 
the  right  of  nominating  the  higher  clergy  of  their  dis-  umitatiom  of 
tricts,  and  made  the  cooperation  of  the  city  bishops  a  ^^^j, 
necessity.  Finally,  the  office  of  chorepiscopos  was  kpiscopact. 
practically  abolished  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (340-380),  and  that 
of  Sardica  in  347,  where  it  was  ordered  that  presbyters,  subordinate  to 
the  city  bishop,  should  be  appointed  visitors  to  the  suburban  churches 
and  sustain  a  union  with  the  societies  of  the  city.  But  the  office 
lingered  long  after  this,  and  did  not  cease  until  late  in  the  ninth 
century.*  The  country  societies,  instead  of  being  independent,  be- 
came parishes,  and  were  supplied  by  pastors  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  filial  churches  in  the  city.*  The  territory  over  which  one  bishop 
was  the  superintendent  was  called  a  diocese,*  whether  it  consisted 

>  TLapoudai. 

'  Haae,  Hist,  of  the  Chrietiaii  Chnroh.    Ed.  Blumenthal  and  Wing.    N.  Y. 

1872,  p.  eo. 

'  There  is  a  dispnte  whether  the  chorepisoopi  were  in  fact  presbyters  or 
bishops.  **  Among  the  sohoohnen  and  canonists,"  says  Bingham,  Antiquities, 
book  ii,  chap,  ziv,  ''  it  is  a  received  opinion  that  they  were  only  presbyters ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Torrian,  Estins,  Antonins  Angostinns,  and  Qratian,  who  are  fol- 
lowed not  only  by  Salmaeins,  bat  by  Spalatensis,  Field,  and  Forbes,  the  last  of 
whom  brings  several  argoments  to  prove  that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  and 
never  had  any  episcopal  ordination."  Although  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with 
Haddan  (art.  in  Smith  and  Cheetham)  and  Bingham  that  they  were  bishops,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  were. 

^  Flanck,  (}eaohichte  d.  ohristliohen  GkseUsohaftsverfassang,  pp.  546,  ff. 

»  Atoiiafatc,  See  Hatch,  Growth  of  Chnroh  Institutions,  Lond.  and  N.  Y., 
1887,pp.»,ff. 
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of  only  the  churches  in  the  city  or  comprised  as  well  the  outlying 
rural  parishes. 

The  metropolitan  authority  was  intimately  related  to  the  diocese. 
The  word  metropolitan  does  not  appear  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea^ 
but  the  idea  which  it  represents  had  been  in  force  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  patristic  period.  The  city  in  which  the  Gospel  had 
MSTROPOLiTAH  becu  first  preached^  and  from  which  it  spread  into 
anTthiTdio-  o^^^  regions  of  the  province,  was  the  mother  city  *  of 
cm.  the  Church  of  the  whole  territory.    The  lesser  cities  of 

the  province  received  the  word  from  the  capital,  and  were  in  re- 
lation to  it  as  daughters  to  a  mother.  The  societies  in  these 
smaller  cities  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  and  became  dioceses, 
and  yet  were  related  to  the  maternal  church  of  the  capital.  Each 
community  had  its  own  government,  with  an  episcopal  head,  and  yet 
great  care  was  used  to  preserve  the  bond  of  union  between  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  central  power.  In  Rome,  for  example,  the  origi- 
nal Christian  society  in  Italy  existed,  but  other  cities,  in  time,  as 
Tusculum  and  Prseneste,  Tibur  and  VelitrsB,  and  Ostia  and  Por- 
tus,  also  grew  into  important  Christian  communities,  each  having  a 
bishop  of  its  own.'  The  metropolitan  bishop  had  always  been  re- 
garded with  peculiar  veneration  because  of  his  supposed  attachment 
to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  early  Church  as  still  preserved  in 
a  society  of  apostolic  origin,  his  opportunity  to  oversee  the  needs  of 
the  entire  province  and  employ  direct  measures  to  relieve  them, 
and  his  facility  of  communication  with  the  Church  in  other  parts 
of  the  Christian  world.  To  the  metropolitan  was  conceded  the 
right  of  ordaining  the  provincial  bishops,  of  convening  the  provin- 
cial synods,  of  presiding  over  them,  and  of  subsequently  employ- 
ing measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  ordered  at  the 
synodal  sessions.' 

^j,„„„Q,  The  centers  of  metropolitan  authority  were  Borne, 
uTBOPouTAH  Autioch,  CsseAvesL,  Alexandria,  Ephesns,  and  Oor- 
ACTHORHT.  jj^^jj  B^^  ^^^  Western  Church  never  fuHy  adopted 
the  idea  of  metropolitan  preeminence.    The  claim  of  Bome  was 

1  M^np  iroXlc.  Hatch,  in  his  Growth  of  Chnioh  Institatioiifl,  pp.  128,  ff.,  has 
thrown  new  light  on  the  metropolitans. 

s  Bonsen,  Hippolytns  and  his  Age,  vol.  ii,  p.  188. 

*  An  interesting  qnestion  as  to  the  authority  of  metropoUtans  oame  np  in  the 
prosecntion  of  Bishop  King,  of  Lincoln,  for  illegal  ritnallBtic  practices,  in  1809. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterhory,  Dr.  Benson,  held  (see  his  Judgment  in  The 
Onardian,  May  16,  1889)  that  he  himself  had  full  right  to  try  the  case.  Oth- 
ers, with  better  historic  ground,  argued  that  the  bishops  of  the  province  must 
also  be  parties  in  the  case.  This  is  argued  ably  in  the  Chuzoh  Quarterly  B#- 
view,  Lond.,  Oct,  1889,  art  viL 
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larger  than  to  be  first  among  equals.  Its  early  thought  was  religious 
mastery^  and  to  this  it  adhered  with  a  tenacity  that  was  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  centaries  and  frequently  defiant.  The  East^  where 
the  political  divisions  were  highly  favorable  to  its  development,  was 
the  favorite  field  for  carrying  out  the  metropolitan  idea. 

A  still  further  step  in  ecclesiastical  administration  was  the  patri- 
archate. The  term  patriarch  had  been  applied  frequently  to  the 
bishops^  but  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  limited  its  application  to  the 
few  episcopal  primates.'  After  Christianity  had  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Anti- 
och,  and  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Jerusalem  in 
the  fifth,  were  clothed  with  a  power  beyond  that  of  the  thb  patri- 
metropolitan.  Their  spiritual  supervision  was  modeled  archa«. 
after  Oonstantine's  division  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  As  there 
were  four  prefects  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  there  should  be,  as 
parallel  spiritual  forces,  patriarchs  or  exarchs  for  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  functions  of  the  patriarch  toward  the 
metropolitan  bishops  were  similar  to  those  of  the  metropolitans 
toward  the  provincial  bishops.  They  consecrated  the  metropolitans 
and  bishops  of  their  dioceses,  summoned  the  synods  of  the  whole 
patriarchate,  and  had  supervision  over  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  territory  assigned  as  their  field,'  were  the  court  of  final 
clerical  appeal,  and  possessed  the  right  of  having  legates  at  foreign 
courts.'  The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  comprised  six  provinces, 
Antioch  fifteen,  Constantinople  twenty-eight,  and  Jerusalem  three. 
While  Rome  was,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  patriarchate,  the  bishop 
of  that  city  never  applied  the  term  patriarch  to  himself.  The 
word,  however,  was  frequently  used  in  the  Western  Church  as  au 
oflicial  title  of  metropolitans,  ordinary  bishops,  and  even  the  abbots 
of  monasteries.* 

The  clerical  officers  grew  so  rapidly  in  number,  and  so  much  au- 
thority was  concentrated  in  the  highest  orders,  such  as  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  that  the  episcopacy  xpisoopalau- 
constituted  a  ministerial  aristocracy,  and  only  needed  ™o«"t- 
to  combine  in  order  to  carry  out  their  measures  in  every  part  of  the 
Church.    Gradually  the  laity  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 

'  Preoael,  in  Henog's  Raal-BnoyolopaBdie,  ii,  900. 

*  Qnerioke,  Manual  of  Chnroh  History,  Shedd'a  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  978. 

*  WUtsoh,  Geography  and  Statiatioa  of  the  Chnioh,  toI.  i,  p.  72,  f . 

*  NIoetina,  Biahop  of  Lyons,  is  called  a  patriaroh  by  Gregory  of  Tonrs,  lib. 
It,  cap.  90.  Priaona,  Biahop  of  Lyons,  ia  oaUed  by  the  same  title  in  Siamondi, 
Ckma  Ant.  Gall.,  torn,  i,  p.  881.  The  abbot  of  the  Monaatery  of  Monte  Cassino 
waa  called  "  paMaroh  of  the  Holy  Faith."  Ck>mp.  Buaohing,  Erdbeaohreibiing, 
lv,465. 
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their  former  rights^  even  in  matters  which  concerned  their  interests 
chiefly.'  Oyer  against  this  growing  episcopal  power  there  arose  the 
provincial  synod,  and  later  the  general  council,  both  of  which  rep- 
resented the  will  of  the  Church.  Whateyer  influence  the  bishop 
might  exert  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his  office,  and  whatever  deci- 
sions he  might  feel  empowered  to  make,  he  was  compelled  in  the 
synod  or  council  to  accord  to  the  body  its  rights. 

The  synod,  as  with  other  administrative  regulations  of  the 
Church,  was  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  provincial  bodies  under 
THBBTNODA  ^"^^^n  rulc,  whcrc,  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
OBEKK  iMiTA-  reprcseutatives  of  the  people  met  in  council,  under  the 
TioN.  presidency  of  the  proconsul,  and  transacted  such  busi- 

ness as  was  needful.  From  a  remote  time  these  synodal  meetings ' 
had  been  held  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  indeed,  traces  can  be  discovered 
in  the  deliberative  meetings  of  the  Ionian,  Achaian,  Doric,  and  other 
confederations.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  was  only  a  type  of  the 
later  ecclesiastical  synod.  When  the  Romans  conquered  Oreece 
the  yet  remaining  traces  of  the  old  confederations  passed  away,  and 
in  their  place  the  land  was  divided  into  provinces,  or  the  old  pro- 
vincial outlines  remained,  and  each  province  was  provided  with  its 
local  government.  This  political  regulation  was  the  basis  of  the 
synodal  representation.  The  federal  spirit  of  the  Greek  infused  it- 
self into  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  reaction  against 
monarchical  ideas.'  During  the  persecutions  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  this  popular  body,  but  under  the- 
reign  of  Commodus,  and  during  the  seventy  years  of  comparative 
peace,  terminating  with  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  synodal  idea  could 
take  form.  The  first  occasion  on  which  the  synod  was  employed 
was  when  one  was  called,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  Montanism.  Another  was  convened  to  decide  on  the  Easter 
festival ;  and  from  these  beginnings  the  synod  became  an  acknowl- 
edged institution  of  the  Church,  in  some  regions  having  the  fixed 
regularity  of  annual  assemblies. 

By  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  the  synodal  meeting  had 
extended  beyond  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  was  a  recognized  de- 
partment of  ecclesiastical  administration  in  every  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.*    In  North  Africa  they  became  a  part  of  the  regular 

'  On  the  inflnenoQs  at  play  to  obange  the  relation  of  clergy  and  laity,  see  Hatch, 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Chnrchee,  pp.  143,  ff.  '  Kocva2  aivoSoi, 

*  Lechler,  art.  '^Synoden,"  in  Herzog,  Beal-Encyclop»die,  Bd.  16,  p.  875. 
ICarqnardt,  Bomiache  Staatsverwaltmig,  1,  865-287.  Hatch,  Organization  of 
the  Early  Christian  Churches,  pp.  169, 170. 

*  Tertol.,  Dis  Jejnn.,  cap.  13.  Kurtz,  Handhuohd.  allgem.  Kirchengefichiohte, 
i,  pp.  177,  t 
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eccledastical  economy,  and  were  of  great  force  daring  the  Novatian 
controversy.  The  controversy  on  the  proper  treatment  of  heretics 
being  the  most  heated  one  of  this  period,  the  synod  was  a  frequent 
method  of  resort,  which  the  bishop  was  slow  to  convene      „ ^^ 

■■■  THI 8TN0D 

unless  he  was  sure  that  the  conclusion  would  support  generallt 
his  position.  There  was  great  variety  in  the  delegation  ^^>o"">- 
composing  the  synod.  At  first  the  laity  had  no  little  influence.  It 
was  the  popular  Christian  deliberative  meeting,  and  the  sessions  were 
often  of  the  old  tumultuous  Qreek  character,  where  few  questions 
were  asked  as  to  membership.  It  was  often  a  question  of  numbers 
and  voice.  The  proprieties  sank  beneath  the  wave  of  a  popular  tem- 
pest. In  Cyprian's  day  the  synodal  delegates  consisted  of  the  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  of  the  province.  But  the  laity,  or  general 
Christian  society,  were  also  present,  and  gave  their  consent  to  the 
action  of  the  body.'  When  the  Council  of  Mcsea  passed  its  de- 
cree, which  had  the  efFect  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  laity  and 
lower  clergy  and  strengthening  that  of  the  bishops,  it  was  assumed 
(can.  5)  that  only  bishoj)s  could  vote  in  provincial  synods.  But  the 
people  long  continued,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Church,  to  find 
strong  ways  of  expressing  their  will,  and  even  of  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  connectional  and  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  synod  it  took  prompt  measures  to  communicate  its  con- 
clusions to  other  synods.  The  synodical  epistles  of  thxbtnodio- 
.this  period,  sent  to  distant  societies,  constitute  a  pecul-  ^^  »i8rLM. 
iar  literature  in  themselves.  Sometimes  they  found  favor  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  but  often  were  coldly  received,  if  not  vio- 
lently opposed.  They  generally  began  with  a  claim  to  divine 
illumination  in  reaching  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Carthaginian  synod  of  the  year  252,  when  Cyprian  reported  to  the 
bishop,  Cornelius  of  Borne,  that  the  Lord  had  directed  by  indubita- 
ble signs.' 

Out  of  the  local  synod  or  council  grew  the  ecumenical  coun- 
cil   or   synod,    representing   the    entire    Church.      The   synods 
continued  to  be  held,  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro-    otbooumctl. 
vincial  churches,  after  the  custom  of  holding  general 
councils  arose ;  but  their  power  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  latter, 

*  Opera,  Senientia  episoopomm  87  de  hsBretioiB  baptiz.  :  Cnm  in  nntim 
Carthagini  conTenisaent  epiacopi  plnrimi  ex  proyincia  Afrioa,  Nnmidia, 
MaoTitania,  omn  preebyteris  et  diaoonibxia,  prsBaente  etiam  plebia  maTlma 
parte. 

'  Fkumit  nobia  sanoto  Spirita  anggerente  et  Domino  per  viaionea  mnltaa  et 
manif eataa  admonente. 
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while  the  popular  interest  that  formerly  attached  to  them  was  now 
transferred  to  the  council.' 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  goyemment  of  the  Church 
consisted  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Boman  bishop.  Many 
GROWING  things  conspired  to  giye  prestige  to  the  Church  in 
TuitoMijr  Kome.  The  society  in  that  city  had  always  been  con- 
BI8H0P.  seryative    in    doctrine.      Dissatisfied  and  innoyating 

teachers  drifted  thither  from  eyery  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
sought  a  following.  Wheneyer  an  ambitious  member  was  expelled 
in  any  part  of  Christendom  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  met  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Amid  all  the  temptations  to  accept  doctrinal 
and  administratiye  changes  the  general  body  of  Boman  Chris- 
tians had  remained  firm  to  the  early  faith,  of  which  they  had  been 
the  leading  representatiyes,  as  the  greatest  apostolic  Church,  since 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  oyerthrow  of  that  city.  The 
yiews  of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  Easter  festiyal  and  the  baptism 
of  heretics  had  not  only  been  carefully  matured,  but  had  met  the  ap- 
proyal  of  the  outlying  region.  There  was  general  confidence  in  the 
attitude  which  that  society  might  assume  toward  all  new  measures, 
from  whateyer  quarter  they  might  come.  The  old  commendation 
of  Paul,  that  the  faith  of  the  Bonum  society  ''had  been  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,'' '  had  not  been  forfeited  during  the 
years  of  trial. 

To  this  doctrinal  steadfastness  must  be  connected  the  celebrity 
of  that  society  in  practical  Christianity,  and  especially  in  the  giy- 
PRACTICAL  ^^8  ^'  alms.  Not  only  were  the  poor  of  the  metropolis 
cHRisHANiTT  tcuderly  cared  for,  but  the  poor  and  persecuted  in  the 
IN  ROMS.  proyinces  to  the  north  and  west  were  aided  with  readi* 

ness.  In  those  days  the  remote  Christians  were  in  constant  need 
of  help,  and  their  representatiyes  grayitated  naturally  to  Bome, 
where  a  cordial  reception  was  giyen  to  them,  if  properly  accredited, 
and  they  returned  with  prompt  and  ample  help.  The  strong  hand 
of  the  Boman  society  was  felt  in  all  the  distant  societies.* 

Another  great  factor  in  giying  prominence  to  the  Boman  society 
was  its  supposed  relationship  to  the  labors  of  the  apostles  Paul  and 
Peter.  That  Paul  was  known,  on  scriptural  authority,  to  haye  liyed 
there  as  a  prisoner  and,  probably,  to  haye  suffered  mttrtyrdom  thare^ 
seems  to  haye  been  less  yalued  as  a  precious  historical  tradition 

>  An  exoellent  ehapter  on  the  origin  and  deTelopmeni  of  oonnoila,  and  their 
place  in  the  eodesiastioal  Bjwtem,  is  in  Hatch,  Organization  of  the  ISarly  Ohria- 
tian  Ohnrches,  pp.  1(19,  if.  *  Bom.  i,  8. 

*  Sohaif  gives  Tery  Batiafactory  Bunmary  of  the  reasons  for  growth  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Borne,  roL  ii,  pp.  156, 157. 
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than  the  general  opinion  of  Peter's  residence  there.  The  certain 
Paul  was  less  valued  than  the  uncertain  Peter.  Not  botpobid  r»* 
from  Paul,  but  from  Peter,  did  Clement  claim  to  have  ^J^T^d 
received  his  episcopate.  This  tradition  gained  strength  faulto  bomi. 
steadily.  In  the  official  documents,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  the  reminders  are  repeated  that  Peter  founded  the 
Roman  Church,  and  that  it  alone  of  all  the  Christian  societies  had 
the  distinction  of  having  two  apostolic  founders.  But  the  first 
century  passed  away  and  a  part  of  the  second  before  any  claim  to 
primacy  was  made  by  the  Roman  bishop.  Even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Hippolytus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  adjacent  territory  in  southern  Italy,  central  Italy 
as  far  east  as  the  Apennines,  and  as  far  north  as  the  northern  line 
of  Tuscany.  The  Roman  Church  was  strictly  Roman.  It  had  not 
as  yet  attained  Italian  dimensions,  and  much  less  to  primacy  over 
Latin  or  universal  Christendom.'  But  there  was  a  disposition  to 
accord  to  the  Roman  bishop  a  certain  recognition  which  was  denied 
all  others.  TertuUian  appealed  to  Western  Christians,  if  they 
would  know  what  the  true  apostolic  doctrine  is,  to  learn  of  Rome, 
''which  can  be  an  authority  to  us  [Africans].^'*  This  admonition 
was  enforced  by  the  usual  appeal  to  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
Roman  society,  but  with  the  added  glory  of  Peter's  and  Paul's 
martjrrdom,  in  the  same  city.  IrensBus  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
saying  that  as  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  founded  by  two  apos- 
tles, and  was  the  scene  of  their  martyrdom,  as  Christians  thronged 
to  the  metropolis  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  compared 
views,  so  Rome  was  more  likely  than  any  other  place  to  possess  the 
real  apostolic  tradition  and  to  be  the  most  correct  reproduction  of 
the  apostolic  purity  and  simplicity  of  life.* 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  claims  of  Roman 
primacy  were  repeated  with  more  force  and  frequency,    ^g^,^^  ^^ 
During  this  time  the  Clementine  Recognitions  appeared,    the  roman 
which  contained  the  first  direct  authority  for  the  Ro-    ^'middle  w 
man  bishop  as  the  constitutional  primate  of  the  Chris-    skcond  cen- 
tian  world.     In  the  early  decades  of  the  third  century    "^^' 
the  view  was  so  far  strengthened  by  the  orthodox  revision  of  the 
Recognitions  that  we  find  the  papal  idea  presented  with  great 
force ;  but  yet  with  a  measure  of  caution.    Cyprian,  although  in 

1  Banflen,  Hlppolytas  and  his  Age,  vol.  ii,  p.  188. 

*  Unde  nobis  qnoqne  anotoritas  pneato  eet.  De  Pneecriptione  HsBretioorcun, 
XXX  vi. 

'  Ad  hano  enim  ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  principalitaiem  neceeae  est 
oonyeniie  omnem  eccleelam,  h.  e.,  eoa,  qui  sunt  nndiqne  fideles,  in  qua  semper 
ab  his,  qui  sunt  undiqne,  conservata  eet  ea,  qoee  est  ab  apostolis  tradition  8,  8, 
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serious  collision  with  Borne  on  the  treatment  of  heretics,  contributed 
largely  toward  the  growth  of  the  Roman  primacy.  His  work  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  was  a  strong  argument  in  fayor  of  the  concen- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  power,  and,  without  intention  on  his  part, 
was  of  great  influence  in  securing  primacy  to  Rome/ 

On  the  abstract  question  of  the  claim  of  the  Boman  bishop,  as 
CTPWAN  *^®  successor  of  Peter,   to  ecclesiastical   supremacy, 

AOAIN9TBO-  Cypriau  spoke  in  stem  rebuke.  That  any  bishop 
MAW  pRiMACT.  gijQ^j^  place  himself  aboye  hia  associates  was  with 
him  a  yiolation  of  the  yery  idea  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  With 
the  episcopacy,  as  with  the  Church,  there  must  be  unity.  The 
episcopacy  is  a  unit,  which  is  firmly  held  together  by  its  parts.' 
Christ  alone  is  Lord  oyer  all.'  He  who  lays  claim  to  episcopal  pre- 
dominance makes  an  insolent  and  arrogant  assumption.  Some  of 
the  episcopal  incumbents  in  these  later  days  make  this  yery  pre* 
tension,  and,  in  doing  it,  yiolate  the  example  of  Peter  himself.* 
Cyprian  was  careful,  in  addressing  the  Roman  bishop,  to  call  him 
colleague  and  brother,"  and  by  no  term  that  would  mark  a  dispar- 
ity of  episcopal  dignity.  Origen,  who  heard  the  claim  for  Roman 
preponderance  based  upon  the  Petrine  foundation,  expressed  the  in- 
tense loye  of  equality  and  justice  that  underlay  the  Greek  spirit,  both 
pagan  and  Christian,  when  with  keen  logic  he  cried  aloud,  ''  Be  it 
so  ! ''  But  if  Peter  is  the  only  one  on  whom  the  Church  is  built, 
what  becomes  of  John  and  the  other  apostles  ?  Is  Peter,  forsooth, 
the  only  one  against  whom  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  preyail  ? 

But  in  spite  of  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  and  the  general  disposition  of 

^  Oypiian^s  ideas  of  Choroli  nnitj  haye  been  the  sabject  of  frequent  oontro- 
Tersy  and  inTeetigation,  as  by  Rothe,  Die  Anfange  der  chriatl.  Klzche,  pp.  568- 
711 ;  Huther,  Cjprian's  Lehreyon  der  Einbeit  der  Eirobe,  Hamb.,  1889 ;  Peters, 
Die  Lebre  des  beil.  Cyprian  yon  der  Einbeit  der  Kirobe,  Loxemb.,  1870; 
Beinkens,  Die  Lebre  des  beil.  Cyprian  yon  der  Einbeit  der  Eirobe,  Wurzbnzg, 
1878.  Neyin  oontribnted  a  powerfol  series  of  articles  on  tbe  same  sabject  in 
tbe  tferoersbnrg  Review,  1852  (see  reply  by  Yarien  in  same  Beyiew,  1858,  pp. 
555,  fE).  Cyprlan^s  Cbnrob  system  was  sabjeoted  to  an  acnte^ezamination  by  Otto 
Bitscbl,  tbe  son  of  Albrecbt  Ritsobl,  Cyprian  yon  Eartbago  nnd  die  Yerfas- 
smxgder  Kirobe,  G^ttingen,  1885. 

*  Episcopatns  nnns  est  onjns  a  singulis  in  solidom  pars  tenetor.  Epist.  55 
(ed.  Qersd.),  cap.  20. 

<  Sed  ezspeotemns  nniyersi  jadicimn  Dei  noetri  Jesa  Cbristi,  qni  nnns  et 
solns  babet  potestatem  et  pneponendi  nos  in  ecclesia  snas  gnbematione  et  de 
actione  nostra  jadicandi     £p.  71. 

*  NeoPetros  .  .  .  cnmsecnm  Panlnsde  circnmcisione  postmodnm  disoeptaret, 
yindicavit  sibi  aliqoid  insolenter  ant  arroganter  assumpsit,  nt  deoeret  se  pri- 
matnm  tenere  et  obtemperari  a  noyellis  et  posteris  sibi  potins  oportere.    Ep.  71. 

■  Frater-coUega.  Ebrard,  Handbncb  der  cbristlioben  Eiroben-nnd  Dogmen« 
gescbicbte,  i,  181. 
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the  Churchy  the  current  of  events  was  toward  a  consolidation  of  the 
Roman  episcopate  as  the  center  of  all  ofiScial  anthority.   »  spite  of 
Each  new  bishop  was  true  to  the  traditions  which  be-  <'"^"'<"^ 

^  BOUK  8  PRIMA* 

longed  to  his  diocese^  and  whenever  a  new  measure  came  cr  sradilt 
up  for  discussion  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  horizon  ®**^" 
the  Boman  claimed  the  right  of  final  decision.  Zephyrinus  held  that 
he  alone  should  be  arbiter  on  the  discipline  of  penitents  ;  Victor  as- 
sumed the  same  right  on  the  Easter  controversy ;  and  Stephen  as- 
serted a  similar  claim  on  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Every  voice  that 
came  into  Borne  was  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  all  bi^ops^  while 
every  voice  that  went  out  from  it  was  a  plea  for  the  primacy  of  the 
Boman  bishop.  At  the  Council  of  Nicsa  the  patriarchates  of 
Bome,  Alexandria^  and  Antioch  were  ranked  as  firsts  second^  and 
third  respectively.  At  the  general  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451, 
Constantinople  was  placed  in  the  second  place,  and  Bome  was  ac- 
knowledged as  having  the  precedence,  not  because  the  pope  was 
constituted  by  Christ  the  ruler  of  Christendom,  but  '^  because  it  was 
the  imperial  city.^' '  This  famous  canon  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  Bome.  The  papal  legates  refused  to  vote  for  it,  and  their  pro- 
tests were  recorded,  but  the  council  passed  it.  Pope  Leo  I  rejected 
it."  The  great  resisting  force  lay  in  the  Eastern  THEg^g^m,, 
Church.  Antioch,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and  church  Al- 
most influential  of  the  Eastern  patriarchates,  was  con-  ^^o  roRct 
stantly  opposed  to  the  Boman  claim. 

But  the  East  was  little  calculated  to  resist  Bome.  In  the  Augus- 
tan days,  when  a  great  heroic  character,  who  had  risen  above  the 
horizon  in  the  East,  was  talked  of  along  the  Forum  Bomanum  or 
amid  the  luxuriant  ease  of  the  gardens  of  the  nobility,  the  bastcrn 
the  complaisantlimitation  was  always  made  that  the  East  b^^^m^" 
was  only  provincial,  or  that  nothing  out  of  Bome  was  the  tide. 
cosmopolitan.  So,  in  the  third  century  of  Christianity,  the  Boman 
Christians  claimed  for  their  society  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
apostolic  precedence,  and  for  their  bishop  that  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  to  which  the  whole  West  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. The  near  Church  of  Carthage,  the  cultivated  society  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  original,  acute,  and  aggressive  Christians  of  Antioch 
were  regarded  by  their  Boman  brethren  as  only  provincial,  and 
therefore  on  the  same  level  with  Firmilian,  the  obscure  bishop  of 

i  Canon  88. 

*  See  Chiuroh  Quarterly  Review,  Lend.,  Oct.,  1889,  pp.  181-183 ;  Fulton,  Index 
Canonnm,  8d  ed.,  1802,  pp.  74-76,  note;  Bright,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  pp. 
419-417 ;  Litiledale,  Plain  Reasons,  pp.  172,  178,  note ;  Hefele,  Hist,  of  Coun- 
cils, iii,  428.  Otherwise,  the  oounoU  recognized  St.  Peter's  connection  with  Bome. 
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the  Gappadocian  Gaesarea^  who  dared  to  charge  Stephen  of  Rome 
with  boaflting  of  his  episcopal  superiority/ 

The  presence  of  the  court  in  Constantinople^  which  was  now  the 
iMMORAUTTor  ucw  Bomc^  was  not  helpful  to  the  spiritual  development 
ooNBTANTOio.  ^j.  ^g^  adnunistration  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  was 
TO  SPIRITUAL  a  region  of  mtngue  and  revolution.  The  Turkey  of 
oF^KAMWEN*^  our  timos,  with  its  plots  and  counterplots,  and  its 
CHURCH.  moral  corruption,  is  only  a  modern  reflection  of  the 

empire  which  centered  in  the  city  of  Constantino.  The  members  of 
the  court  frequently  took  part  in  the  theological  controversies,  and 
the  wrangle  of  schismatics  was  transferred  to  the  homes  of  the  no- 
bility and  even  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor.  It  was  a  place  and  time 
of  unrest.  As  in  the  Bosphorus  one  sees  the  tumultuous  flow  of  the 
northern  into  the  southern  waters,  so  beside  its  banks  could  be  seen 
the  meeting  of  all  the  conflicting  thoughts  that  agitated  the  entire 
Eastern  Church.  There  was  no  hour  of  calm  and  steady  spiritual 
life.  Between  Alexandria  and  the  new  metropolis  there  was  no 
friendly  feeling.  The  great  city  of  Alexander  had  known  only  one 
competitor,  and  that  was  Rome,  but  now  that  Byzantium,  which 
had  been  subordinate  even  to  Heraclea,  the  capital  of  Thrace,  was 
transformed  into  a  vast  capital,  and  the  home  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, the  feeling  in  the  North  African  city  was  anything  but  gen- 
erous and  Christian.  The  agitation  of  the  Church  around  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  was  now  becoming 
so  serious  as  to  retard  important  missionary  operations  and  to 
threaten  the  general  unity. 

In  the  West  the  life  was  more  steady.  The  heresies  arose  in  the 
OTEADT  ura  East,  and,  like  a  never-changing  tide,  flowed  directly  to 
or  THi  ROMAN  Romc,  whorc  they  were  either  suppressed  or  diverted." 
CHURCH.  rpj^^  jjfg  ^1  ^Yie  Roman  Church  had  the  equipoise  of 

power  and  conviction.  It  was  willing  to  accept  what  came  to  it,  and 
not  search  the  world  for  new  ideas.  It  was  willing  to  grow  and  absorb, 
but  possessed  neither  the  wish  nor  the  talent  for  invention.  It  was 
willing  to  wait,  but  not  to  look  back,  except  to  gather  up  supporting 
tradition  for  a  steadier  and  farther  march  into  the  future. 

>  StephanuB,  qui  sic  de  episoopatus  btu  loco  gloriatnr  et  bo  saooeasionem 
Petri  habere  contendit,  Cypr.,  Epist.  75.  So  far  as  antocratic  ambition  ex- 
plains the  growth  of  Roman  power — and  it  does  not  explain  it—that  must  be 
credited  to  the  Roman  Chnrch  as  a  whole.  The  Roman  bishopa  of  the  first  two 
oentnries  were  ingignificani  As  Newman  says :  **  The  See  of  Rome  possessed 
no  great  mind  in  the  whole  period  of  persecution.  Afterward  for  a  long  time 
it  had  not  a  single  doctor  to  show."  Apologia  pro  Sua  Vita,  p.  288  (N.  T. 
ed.),  p.  407  (Lond.  ed.).    See  Schaff,  Chnrch  History,  ii,  pp.  103, 168. 

*  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  toL  ii,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Ghnroh  was  originally  yery  simple  and 
confined  to  a  few  general  rules.  But  as  Ohristianity  developed 
and  grew  into  closer  relationship  with  the  general  life  of  the  world 
the  process  by  which  the  transition  was  made  from  the  temporal 
and  pagan  career  to  membership  in  the  Church  became  more  a 
matter  of  form  and  order.  When  Christianity  began,  QmcKPRocisB 
and  during  the  entire  apostolic  period,  this  transition  o»  wtroduo- 
was  abrupt,  and  the  formality  of  reception  into  the  "^aran?" 
Church  was  a  thing  of  a  moment.  The  immediate  toistpiwod. 
reception  into  the  Church  of  the  converts  at  Pentecost  was  a  type 
of  the  promptness  with  which  large  bodies  of  Christians  were  in- 
ducted into  fdl  the  sanctities  of  Christian  discipleship.*  It  was  an 
age  of  miracle  and  sudden  spiritual  revolution.  To  train  the  child 
into  the  man  was  the  later  task  of  the  Christian  teacher.  Paul's 
epistles  abound  in  evidences  of  the  immaturity  of  members  of  the 
Church,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  dangers  which  threatened 
the  Church  in  his  day,  and  founded  by  his  ministry,  came  from  the 
want  of  proper  and  needful  training  of  the  members.  Miracles, 
such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  might  produce  a  great  number  of  con- 
versions ;  but  no  miracle  could  compensate  for  the  previous  absence 
of  Christian  knowledge. 

In  the  later  period,  when  miraculous  displays  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, the  process  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
case  of  apostasy,  of  returning  to  the  Church,  was  more  deliberate, 
and  based  upon  a  firmer  and  broader  Christian  knowledge.  Much 
of  the  edification  which  in  the  early  Church  took  place  after  formal 
connection  with  the  Christian  communion  was  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  patristic  period  before  the  public  union  with  ,^^  ^^^ 
the  Church.  The  Church  had  learned  the  value  of  deubira- 
deliberate  and  thorough  training.  When  Christianity  "^''• 
found  a  new  man  who  had  just  laid  off  his  paganism  for  the  new 
faith,  or,  as  the  phrase  of  the  time  went,  had  ^Haid  off  the  toga  for 
the  pallium,''  the  candidate  for  the  new  life  and  the  heavenly  re- 

1  Comp.  "The  Open  Door  of  the  Chnroh"  in  The  Simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.    Sennons  by  L.  W.  Bacon,  N.  T.,  1886,  pp.  8(M7. 
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ward  was  a  complete  blank.  His  ancestry^  through  all  the  genera- 
tions, had  been  polytheistic.  His  own  training  and  associations 
had  neyer  touched  Christianity  at  any  point.  He  had  everything 
to  learn.  It  was  a  wise  measure,  brought  into  use  in  this  period, 
that  when  a  man  was  elected  a  bishop  he  should  giye  proof,  by  a 
public  exercise,  that  he  was  possessed  of  sufficient  Christian 
knowledge  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Church  with  a  skillful 
hand. 

To  meet  this  want  of  previous  training,  so  that  the  church  mem- 
ber might  be  able  at  once  to  lead  a  safe  and  strong  life  in  fellowship 
with  the  Church,  and  to  become  a  source  of  strength  to  the  gener^ 
body  of  believers,  great  care  was  taken  with  the  catechumen.  He 
was  required  to  pass  through  a  thorough  discipline  in  Christian 
knowledge,  though  the  time  required  for  it  varied  with  the  country 
CABB  or  TBE  ^^^  thc  pcriod.  For  some  time  no  regular  termination 
cATKCHuviir.  of  the  catechumenate  was  decided,  large  freedom  being 
left  to  the  particular  church  or  the  judgment  of  the  episcopal 
patriarch  and  the  provincial  synod.  Immediately  on  professing 
faith  in  Christ  the  preparation  for  baptism  and  uniting  with  the 
Church  began.  The  fathers  urged,  with  great  energy,  that  no  time 
be  lost  in  this  important  matter,  lest  the  old  pagan  life  reappear, 
and  there  be  a  shipwreck  of  &ith.  The  apostles  baptized  im- 
mediately on  the  profession  of  Christ,  but  the  Church  of  the 
patristic  period  made  the  careful  training  of  the  candidate  for 
church  membership  the  substitute  for  immediate  baptism.' 

There  were  three  classes  of  catechumens — ^the  hearers,  the  kneelers, 
and  the  candidates.'  The  hearers  were  permitted  access  to  only 
the  general  services.  They  were  allowed  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  lessons  and  the  sermon,  but  could  not  remain  to  partici- 

I  DdUinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Eiiehengesoliiohtey  2d  ed.,  Begensboig,  1848,  i, 
242,  ff. 

*  The  oKpo&fuvoi^  hearers ;  ytmn^vcnnt^,  kneelen ;  Pairri^6ftevoi,  seeken,  or  im- 
mediate candidates  for  haptaam.  Bingham  makes  four  classes  of  caiechmnenfl^ 
and  bases  the  fourth  order  on  a  canon  of  the  ConncU  of  Neo-CsBsarea :  "  If  any 
cateohnmen  who  enters  the  Church,  and  stands  amongst  any  order  of  cateohn- 
mens  there,  be  found  guilty  of  sin,  if  he  be  a  kneeler,  let  him  become  a  hearer, 
provided  he  sin  no  more ;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a  hearer,  let  him  be  cast  out 
of  the  Church."  This  fourth  order,  according  to  him,  consists  of  those  who 
were  instructed  before  they  entered  the  Church  at  aU.  His  proof  is  not  strong 
enough.  This  fourth  order  seems  to  be  an  incident,  by  way  of  penalty,  rather 
than  a  regular  daas  of  catechumens.  See  Bingham,  Works  (Lond.  ed.,  1848), 
ToL  iU,  pp.  272,  f .  Bothe  makes  but  three  olsnsoe,  See  De  Disciplina  Aroani 
Origins,  p.  18.  Schaif  says  there  were  two  classes,  ii,  p.  266.  As  Rumptre 
says,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  i,  p.  817,  there  wwi  not  strict  unif  onnity  in 
aU  sections  of  the  Church, 
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pate  in  the  prayers^  and  were  formally  difimissed  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  by  the  words,  '*  Let  no  hearer  be  present."  *  thmbclassm 
The  kneelers,  or  prostrators,  conld  not  only  hear  the  oriHscAn- 
Scripture  readings  and  the  sermon,  but  remain  after-  ^^^■»*- 
ward,  and  be  present  at  the  prayer  of  the  imposition  of  hands,'  or 
prayer  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  catechumens.*  Petitioners,  or 
elect,  constituted  the  most  advanced  class.  ^  They  had  all  the 
privileges  of  worship  granted  the  two  lower  grades,  but  enjoyed  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  bishop^s  special  prayer  for  those  about 
to  be  illuminated  or  baptized.*  Their  application  was  for  baptism 
at  the  next  public  opportunity,  which,  in  this  period,  was  generally 
on  Easter  Sunday,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
or  on  Whitsunday,  in  memory  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pen- 
tecost. When  the  petition  was  accepted  the  names  of  the  candi- 
date and  his  sponsors  were  recorded  in  the  diptych,  or  register.' 
After  the  registry  there  was  careful  examination,  or  "  scrutiny," 
which  coyered  a  period  of  twenty  days.  The  prayers  of  exorcism 
were  performed  during  the  same  time,  so  that  the  three  ^' fiery" 
exercises  of  catechizing,  examination,  and  exorcism  were  combined 
as  the  last  needful  and  solemn  preparations  for  baptism  and  formal 
membership  in  the  Church.^ 

With  these  exercises  were  united,  for  the  twenty  days  pre- 
ceding baptism,  the  further  discipline  of  fasting,  of  learning  the 
creed  in  use  at  the  time,  and,  if  not  already  learned,  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  When  the  public  baptism  took  place  the  en-  thb  pubuo 
roUment  of  the  catechumen,  whose  term  of  discipline  baptmii. 
had  now  expired,  was  now  made  among  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  eucharist  and  all  other  privileges  of 
the  Church.  The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of 
the  catechumenate  and  its  completion  varied  in  different  times 

1  Ne  qnisaiidieiitiiinDu  For  this  order  aee  Constitntt.  Apoeiol.,  lib.  viii,  oap. 
5  (Labbe,  toL  i,  p.  464,  f.). 

*  Oratio  impodtioDis  man^s.  '  KatT^xovfiivuv  ehxi. 

*  Called  CampeterUetf  or  Petitionera,  because  thej  had  i>etitioned  the  bishop 
for  baptism. 

»  ^irri^o/iivuv,  or  furi^ofiivuv  6)xfi,  Comp.  Bingham,  vol.  iii,  p.  376.  Funk 
maintains  that  there  was  only  one  class  of  catechumens,  and  that  the  ^tJ^6» 
luvoi^  or  compeUnt€8  were  reckoned  among  the  faithfnl.  Bat  the  ancient 
Church  was  mnch  given  to  making  arbitrary  and  refined  distinctions  among 
both  the  clergy  and  laity.  Die  Katechnmenats-Classen  des  christl.  Alterthnms, 
in  Tabingen  Theol.  Qourtalschrift,  1888,  pp.  41-77. 

^  Angostine,  in  Fsalm  Ixr.  Et  in  sacramentis  et  in  catechizando  et  in  exor- 
elzando  adhibetnr  prins  ignis.  . .  .  Post  ignem  antem  exorcism!  venitor  ad 
baptismnm,  nt  ab  igne  ad  aqnam,  ab  aqna  in  refrigeriom. 
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and  places.  The  more  rigorous  yiew  prevailed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  persecution^  but  toward  the  close  of  it  there  was  a 
manifest  disposition  to  abridge  the  time.  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tntions  fixed  three  years  as  the  needful  period,  while,  according  to 
the  synod  of  Elrira,  two  years  were  defined  as  the  proper  limit. 
The  synod  of  Agde  shortened  this  period  to  eight  months/ 

The  treatment  of  apostates^  or  the  fallen,  was  a  far  more  com- 
plicated discipline  than  the  care  of  the  candidates  for  membership. 
TRiATMiNT  OF  ^^  ^^  *  pcriod  whcu  thc  temptations  to  apostasy  were 
PKNiTBNT  great,  and  when  great  harm  to  the  Church  was  caused 
AP08TATW.  ]^j  ^  single  defection.  Christianity  had  not  gained  its 
full  recognition.  It  had  its  serious  doubters,  and  whenever  a  mem- 
ber proved  false  to  it  the  disaster  was  justly  regarded  as  of  grave 
and  far-reaching  character.  Xo  forbearance  or  patience  was  shown 
toward  one  who  manifested  an  unrepentant  spirit.  His  act  of  in- 
fidelity to  the  Church  was  held  to  be  a  crime  against  the  visible 
body  of  Christ,  for  which  only  the  most  public  and  immediate 
punishment  of  expulsion  was  a  moderate  penalty.  Toward  apos- 
tates who  exhibited  a  penitent  spirit,  and  wished  to  return  to  the 
Church,  there  was  also  a  severe  and  rigorous  attitude  in  every  part 
of  the  Church,  both  Eastern  and  Western. 

The  proper  treatment  of  apostates  was  not  only  the  ground  of 
the  most  violent  controversy  of  this  whole  period,  but  it  developed 
the  most  elaborate  aud  complicated  department  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  was  not  divided  into  mild  and  severe 
SEYKRB  TIEW8  teudeucies.  Compared  with  the  later  times,  and  with 
ST/^^  «.  our  own  days,  all  the  views  were  severe  and  harsh  in 

TRBATMBirr  OF  •'    ' 

AF08TATI8.  thc  oxtrcmc,  and  the  difference  in  them  was  only  that 
of  degree.  The  penitent,  however  deep  his  contrition,  had  no  hope 
of  an  early  restoration.  He  had  violated  his  pledges  and  brought 
shame  upon  Christianity  in  the  presence  of  its  violent  adversaries, 
and  he  knew  that  the  ordeal  of  return  would  be  long  and  intricate. 
In  some  portions  of  the  period  of  the  predominance  of  this  severer 
view  of  apostasy,  the  time  of  penitence,  before  full  restoration 
could  take  place,  lasted  many  years.  In  others,  where  men  about 
to  suffer  martyrdom  commended  penitents  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Church,  the  period  was  much  shorter.  In  the  African  Church  a 
great  mass  of  apostates  secured  letters  of  peace  from  men  suffering 

>  Dollii^;er,  Lehrbnch  der  Kirchengeechiohte,  i,  243,  ff.  See  also  Mayer, 
Qeechiohte  des  Kateohmnenats  nnd  der  JBjkteoheee  in  den  ersten  seohs  Jahr- 
hnnderten,  Kempten,  1866  ;  Weiss,  A.,  Die  alt-ldrchliche  Padagogik  dorgesteUt 
in  Katechomenat  nnd  Kaiecheee  der  erston  seohs  Jahrhnnderte,  Freibnig, 
1869 ;  Bingham,  book  x. 
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martyrdom,  and  with  these  as  authority  they  boldly  demanded  ad- 
mission to  the  Church,  without  any  repentance  or  going  through 
any  of  the  stages  for  return.  One  man,  Lucian,  boldly  declared, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  confessors,  that  he  had  granted 
peace  to  all  apostates  in  North  Africa,  and  had  declared  their  sins 
absolved,  and  Cyprian,  in  a  weak  moment,  cried  aloud  that  the 
Church  must,  forsooth,  keep  peace  with  the  martyrs/ 

There  were  two  classes  of  sins,  the  yenial  and  the  mortal,  and 
the  stages  of  penitence  were  determined  by  the  gravity  of  the 
oflFense  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  repentance.  In  timialand 
the  East  more  mildness  was  shown  toward  penitents  mortal  sinb. 
than  in  the  West,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rome.  In  North 
Africa  and  Spain  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  murder, 
and  other  mortal  sins  could  never  be  fully  restored  to  the  privileges 
of  Church  membership.  When  a  penitent  suffered  martyrdom  the 
triumphant  mode  of  his  death  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  com- 
pletion of  his  penitential  life. 

The  classification  of  penitents  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.*  Of  the  hearers,  as  a  distinct  order  of  penitents, 
we  have  no  knowledge  until  the  time  of  the  Novatian  classifica- 
schism.  When  the  discipline  of  the  Church  for  peni-  now  of 
tents  was  fully  developed,  which  was  in  the  latter  half  ^^rmrs, 
of  the  third  century,  there  were  four  classes.  The  mourners  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church.  Clothed  in  coarse  and  ragged 
attire,  and  covered  with  ashes,  they  cast  themselves  down  upon  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  church,  and  implored  the  passing  presby- 
ters and  members  to  have  compassion  npon  them,  and  pray  to 
heaven  for  their  forgiveness.*  When  Ecebolius,  a  sophist  who  had 
apostatized  under  Julian,  wished  to  return  to  the  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian,  his  first  step  was  to  approach  the  church,  and, 
falling  upon  his  face,  he  cried  out,  '^  Tread  me  under  foot,  as  salt 
without  savor. ^^*  The  mourner  was  simply  a  petitioner  for 
mercy,  an  applicant  for  the  privilege  of  further  penitential  dis- 
cipline. When  his  request  was  granted  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  hearer.  He  might  now  enter  the  church,  but  must  remain  in 
the  part  nearest  the  door.*  He  conld  listen  to  the  Scripture  read- 
ings and  the  sermon,  but  was  dismissed,  with  the  catechumens  of 

>  DdUinger,  Lehrbnoh  der  Kiroheng60obichte,  i,  p.  884. 

•  Cardinal  Bona.     De  Bob.  litorgio.  (Antwerp),  Ub.  i,  cap.  xvii,  g  iii. 
'TertnUian,  De  Poenit.,  cap.  ix. 

«  Bingbam,  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  448.    See  also  tbe  caae  of  Natalia,  wbo  pros- 
trated blmaelf  at  the  feet  of  tbe  biabop  Zepbyrinns,  p.  449. 

*  Gregor.  Tbanmat.,  oap.  xi  (Labbe,  vol.  i,  p.  841). 
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the  flame  class,  immediately  after  the  sennon.  Haying  continued 
a  satisfactoiy  period  in  this  class,  the  hearer  became  a  kneeler. 
He  could  now  advance  up  the  naye  of  the  church  and  take  his 
place  near  the  ambo  or  reading  desk  and  hear  the  sermon,  and  haye 
the  benefit  of  the  special  prayers  for  penitents  after  the  sermon.' 

The  final  class  of  penitents  consisted  of  the  costanders.  They 
could  now  proceed  farther  up  the  naye  of  the  church,  stand  before 
the  altar  with  those  who  had  neyer  forfeited  their  right  of  member- 
ship, and  join  in  all  the  prayers  of  the  public  seryice.  They  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  were  not  permitted,  until  fully  restored,  to  participate  in  its 
PBoororgiH-  obseryance.  During  this  entire  period  of  discipline 
ouiTT  MOST  eyery  penitent  was  required  to  giye  practical  proof  of 
nropBioD  sincerity  by  abstaining  from  diyersions  of  eyeiy  kind, 
orpurxTiHCB.  by  obserying  all  the  public  fasts  of  the  Church,  by 
giving  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  by  assisting  in 
burying  the  dead.*  Haying  completed  this  course,  remaining  in 
each  class  at  least  one  year,  and  often  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense,  the  penitent  was  publicly  restored  to 
membership,  at  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  the  prayer  of  absolution  and  reconciliation,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  as  a  necessity,  and  by  the  pres- 
byter and  deacon  as  a  matter  of  usage. 

After  the  Decian  persecution  and  the  Novatian  schism  a  special 
presbyter  was  appointed,  more  largely  in  the  Eastern  than  the 
Western  Churches,  to  supervise  the  penitents  during  all  the  stages 
of  their  restoration  and  in  this  respect  to  do  much  of  the  work 
formerly  performed  by  the  bishop.  He  was  called  the  penitential 
presbyter,*  and  it  was  his  office  to  give  instruction  to 


AFPoiHTiD       the  penitent,  to  see  that  the  order  of  the  Church  was 
CAU  ov  piRi-  faithfully  carried  out,  that  the  bishop  was  duly  notified 


of  the  progress  made  by  the  penitent,  and  that  a  time 
was  fixed  for  public  restoration.  This  early  officer  in  the  Church 
has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  warrant  for  the  modem  con- 
fessional. The  penitential  presbyter,  on  the  contrary,  had  none 
of  the  functions  of  the  confessor.  His  duty  was  to  hear  and  advise, 
but  in  no  case  to  receive  private  confession,  or  order  penance,  or 
grant  absolution,  apart  from  public  discipline.*  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church,  to  give  private  instruction,  and  to  see  that 

>  For  the  forms  of  these  prayers,  see  Bingham,  Works,  toL  It,  pp.  684,  ff. 

*  Bingham,  Works,  yol.  vi,  pp.  447  ff. 

«  Upeapirrepoc  M  r^f  furavoioQ,  or,  Presbyter  PoBnitentiarins. 

*  Bingham,  Works,  vol.  vl,  p.  402  (book  xviii,  eh.  ill,  ^  11, 12). 
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ihe  public  law  was  observed  by  the  individual  penitent.  He  could 
in  no  case  hear  confession^  with  a  view  to  obtaining  divine  favor, 
but  only  to  meet  his  obligations  to  the  Church.'  For  various  rea- 
sons, probably  because  the  committing  of  the  penitents  to  the  care 
of  any  one  presbyter  might  have  a  disintegrating  force  in  the  so- 
ciety, the  office  of  penitential  presbyter  was  abolished  in  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  390.  From  this,  as  a  beginning,  the  Church 
gradually  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  until  the  later  revival  of  it,  in  a 
corrupted  form,  in  the  institution  of  the  confessional.' 

'  Coleman,  The  Antiqmtiee  of  the  Christian  Church.    Andover,  1841,  p.  846. 
<  See  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polit.,  book  vi,  ch.  iv,  §§  8-18,  in  Works,  ed.  Eeble, 
voL  ill,  pt.  i,  pp.  41-58 ;  Smith  and  Cheetham,  art.  Penitentiary. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

8ACRSD  SEASONS  AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  festal  cycle  of  the  patristic  period  was  of  tardy  deyelopment, 
and  each  fixed  addition  was  achieved  after  heated  discussion.  The 
JKWI8B  CHRIS-  Christians  who  had  entered  the  Church  from  paganism 
wTTOETHi^  brought  with  them  no  sympathies  with  festivals  of  any 
oLDVBnvALs.  Mud.  Thcir  alienation  from  the  old  faith  was  com- 
plete. But  with  the  Christians  who  had  been  Jews  the  case  was 
entirely  different.  He  was  a  wise  man  who  knew  just  when  and 
where  the  Jew  ceased  and  the  Christian  began.  Whatever  change 
of  nature  may  have  taken  place,  the  Jewish  Christian  was  very  slow 
to  renounce  the  sacred  memories  of  his  early  faith.  He  had  still  his 
Scriptures,  and  why  might  not  his  former  faith,  at  least  its  liturgical 
and  festal  department,  be  still  in  large  measure  retained?  The 
pagan  Christian  at  once  admitted  the  festal  and  sacred  seasons,  but 
was  not  willing  to  accept  dictation  from  his  Jewish  brother  as  to 
the  duration  and  definition  of  them. 

There  were  two  classes  of  sacred  and  festal  days,  the  weekly  and 
the  yearly.  The  assembling  for  worship  on  the  first  day,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  began  in  the  apostolic  times, 
but  afterward  became  definite  and  universal.  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians worshiped  on  both  the  seventh  and  the  first  days,  thus  accom- 
modating themselves  both  to  their  former  faith  and  to  the  now 
wBKLT  AMD  rapidly  growing  use  of  the  first  day  as  the  real  Sabbath. 
JJ^^^^  The  pagan  Christian  never  used  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
TAL  DATS.  but  regarded  it  as  abrogated  by  their  adoption  of  the 
first  day,  which  was  of  higher  significance  and  a  more  joyful  mem- 
ory. Barnabas,  Ignatius,'  and  Justin'  furnish  positive  proof  of 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day,  and  give  the  fuU 
reasons  for  the  change.  ''  Therefore, '^  says  Barnabas,  '^  we  spend 
the  first  day  in  joy,  for  on  this  day  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.'' ' 

'  Ad  Hagneeios,  cap.  ix. 

*  Apologia  i,  cap.  67.    See  also  Dial  c.  Tryph.,  13, 19,  27. 

'  Gap.  15.  This  epistle  was  not  written  bj  Bamabaa,  the  companion  of 
fftnl.  "  To-day  we  kept  the  Lord's  day  holy,  in  which  we  read  your  letter,** 
eaya  Dionysins  of  Corinth,  A.  D.  170.  Eosebins,  H.  E.,  iv,  28.  The  beet  dia- 
eosBlon  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  historical  aspects  of  Sunday  is  Hessey,  Sun- 
day :  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1800, 
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Fastings  with  all  other  signs  of  sorrow^  was  not  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  day.  Its  hours  were  to  pass 
in  holy  exercises,  of  which  joy  was  to  be  the  chief  element,  because 
of  the  great  gift  to  the  world  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  All  labor 
was  to  cease ;  no  mental  anxiety  was  regarded  as  proper.  It  was 
the  Lord's  Day,  the  eighth  day,  the  day  of  the  sun.* 

Two  other  days  were  likewise  regarded  as  more  than  secular,  and 
were  used  as  reminders  of  the  culminating  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  Christians  of  two  other 
tliis  period  met  for  worship,  not  of  the  joyful  type  of  man  sw^ 
the  Sunday  service,  but  simpler,  and  closing  at  three  ul^b. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  connected  with  fasting  and  penitential  exer- 
cises. The  Wednesday  service  was  in  commemoration  of  the  Jewish 
council  for  the  arrest  of  our  Lord,  while  the  Friday  service  was  in 
memory  of  his  death.  These  days,  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  the 
week,  were  called  days  of  stations,  a  military  term,  as  a  reminder 
that  the  Christian  is  a  soldier,  and  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  enemies  of  Christ.' 

The  yearly  festivals  were  Christian  adaptations  to  the  Jewish 
festivals.  They  were  a  continuation  of  the  great  annual  days 
which  recalled  the  most  signal  events  in  the  history  of  thb  txablt 
the  Hebrew  people,  but  with  the  new  sacred  associa-  'wtitals. 
tions  that  grew  out  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  The  most 
important  was  the  passover.  First,  signifying  the  festal  commemo- 
ration of  the  sparing  of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt,'  and,  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  the  memorial  celebration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  be- 
came a  source  of  serious  and  lengthy  controversy.  The  Eastern 
Christians,  following  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  took 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  new  moon  as  the  day  when  the  great 
fast  should  cease  and  the  paschal  meal  be  taken,  while  the  Christians 

5th  ed.,  enlarged,  Lend.,  1889.  Zahn,  In  Skizzen  ans  dem  Leben  der  alien 
Kirohe,  Erlangen,  1895,  expreeses  the  sentiments  of  scholars  when  he  says 
that  the  primitiye  Ohnroh  **  never  thonght  of  regarding  Sunday  as  the  con- 
tinnation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  never  caUed  it  Sabbath,"  bat  uniformly 
celebrated  it  as  a  day  of  joy,  as  the  weekly  recurrence  of  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  See  also  Schafl,  last  ed.,  U,  201-204  ;  Neander,  i,  298- 
297,  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed.  Bobinson,  pp.  158-160 ; 
and  espeoiaUy  Hotham,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  art.  Lord's  Day. 

'  That  the  term  Sunday  is  not  derived  from  a  heathen  word,  but  has  its 
origin  in  the  usage  of  the  early  Church,  we  may  refer  to  Justin,  Apol.  i,  cap. 
67,  where  it  is  called  **  the  day  of  the  sun  "— i}  i^ov  iifikpa.  See  also  Tertul., 
Apol.,  cap.  16. 

*  TertuUian  says :  Static  de  militari  nomen  accepit,  nam  et  militia  dei  sumus. 
De  Qrat.,  cap.  19.  Comp.  Henog,  Abriss  der  gesammten  Eirchengeeohiohte^ 
i,  pp.  188,  ft.  » Exod.  xii,  27. 
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in  the  West  fasted  until  Sonday.  The  qnestion  of  fasting  a  few 
honiB  divided  the  entire  Church.  Synods  were  called,  each  to 
promote  an  interest,  through  the  territory  extending  from  Gaul  to 
Pontus.  These  synods  declared  uniformly  for  the  longer  time. 
The  Eastern  Christians  were  less  organised,  and  had  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  quoted  as  sympathizers  with  ancient  Judaism.  Their 
view  was  rejected,  and  throughout  the  Western  Church  there  was 
uniformity,  with  a  growing  indorsement  of  the  longer  time  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  Boman  Bishop  Victor  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge as  Christians  all  who  sympathized  with  the  Eastern  view,  and 
excommunicated  them.'  They  now  became  a  recognized  class  of 
schismatics,  known  as  the  Quiu*todecinuuii.  Their  principal  home 
was  in  Asia  Minor  and  proconsular  Africa. 

Pentecost,  one  of  the  three  great  festal  days  of  the  Jews,  was 
likewise  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  While  its  former 
pomooer,  significance  remained,  combining  a  thankful  com- 
AKD  CMJBT-  naemoration  of  harvest  and  the  gift  of  the  law  on 
UAB.  Sinai,  in  the  new  Christian  calendar  it  was  a  com- 

memoration of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord.  Epiphany  became  a  holy  day  in  the  Christian  calendar 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  first  definite  trace 
we  have  of  its  observance  is  in  the  year  360.  The  Christmas  cele- 
bration does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of,  either  in  the 
Eastern  or  Western  part  of  the  Church.' 

The  reverence  in  which  the  martyrs  were  held  led  to  an  undue 
attachment  to  the  scene  and  day  of  their  death.  By  a  happy 
thought  the  day  of  a  martyr^s  death  was  called  his  birthday.' 
The  places  where  the  martyrs  had  died  were  regarded  with  a  holy 
KKTKRiiicB  ^^^'  Processions,  in  more  peaceful  times,  were  made 
FOR  M ARTTB8.  to  thcm,  churches  were  erected  in  memory  of  them, 
and  the  days  on  which  they  suffered  martyrdom  were  added  to  the 
sacred  memorials  of  the  Church.  On  the  anniversary  days  the 
services  in  the  church  located  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a 
martyr  were  largely  devoted  to  recalling  his  services  and  character. 

>  For  this  wanton  exercise  of  omrped  prerogatiye  the  Eastern  bishops,  and 
eyen  Irenwoa,  in  the  name  of  the  Cfazistians  in  Gkuil,  rebnked  Victor.  See 
Enaebina,  H.  £.,  t,  d4. 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  i,  21,  aaya  that  aome  had  calculated  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth,  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  obserred,  although  he 
does  say,  in  the  same  passage,  that  the  followers  of  Basilides  **  hold  the  day 
of  his  baptism  as  a  festival,  spending  the  night  before  in  readings."  In  the 
fourth  or  fifth  oentories,  however,  Christmas  was  widely  obserred,  not  so  much 
as  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  as  the  day  on  which  Qod  manifested  his  divinity 
among  men.  *  *BfUpa  ytviO'ho^, 
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Whatever  view  was  held  by  a  teacher  as  to  the  existence  of  an  in- 
termediate state  of  the  dead^  the  martyr  was  never  regarded  as 
having  any  need  of  a  purifying  process.  His  death  blotted  out  his 
sins.  It  was  the  baptism  of  bloody'  and,  in  case  the  ecclesiastical 
baptism  had  not  been  administered,  it  served  as  an  ample  substitute 
for  it.  His  bliss  was  not  to  be  postponed.  None  doubted  that  his 
crown  would  be  given  him  immediately  after  ascending  from  the 
battlefields  of  earth* 

On  the  memorial  days  of  martyrs  the  Lord's  Supper  was  cele- 
brated with  a  view  to  continued  fellowship  with  them,  and  until 
Augustine's  day  prayer  was  offered  for  them.'  It  was  thb  lord's 
called  an  oblation,  or  sacrifice,  for  martyrs,'  and,  with  m^ow^* 
this  term  in  frequent  use,  and  with  the  lofty  panegyrics  days. 
on  the  martyrs,  and  the  lengthy  services  in  memory  of  them,  it 
need  occasion  no  surprise  that  both  Jews  and  pagans  should  charge 
the  Christians  with  elevating  them  to  a  rank  equal  to  Christ. 

The  extreme  reverence  for  a  martyr's  memory  was  nowhere  more 
clearly  seen,  at  this  early  day,  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  Smyrna 
Christians  in  relation  to  the  death  of  their  local  bishop,  Polycarp. 
Probably  because  of  the  criticism  of  enemies  the  society  of  that 
city  wrote  a  circular  epistle  in  explanation  of  their  con- 

___  IN  MEMORY  OF 

duct,  in  which  they  said :  "  We  pray  to  Christ  as  the  folycarp. 
Son  of  God,  but  we  love  the  mi^yrs  because  of  their 
unsurpassable  love  of  their  Lord,  and  we  wish  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  their  companions  and  fellow-disciples.  .  .  .  We  took  his 
[Polycarp's]  bones,  which  are  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 
and  deposited  them  in  a  fitting  place.  Ood  will  grant  that  we 
gather  them  together,  in  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  celebrate  the 
birthday  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  memory  of  the  departed  sol- 
diers, and  for  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  those  who  are  still 
engaged  in  the  conflict."  * 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  memorial  services 
were  no  part  of  the  general  order  of  the  Church.  They  grew  out 
of  the  fame  and  merit  of  the  servant  of  the  Church  who  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  sooner  than  renounce  his  Christianity.  The  dis- 
position to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  a  career  was  natural,  and, 
in  some  cases,  adapted  to  promote  the  heroic  Christian  life  in  a 

>  Hexxog,  Abrias  der  gesammten  Eirchengesohiohte,  i,  pp.  198,  f . 

*  Oblationes  pro  defunotiB  annua  die  facimos.  TertoL,  De  Coron.  On  the 
nniyenal  custom  of  prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  ancient  Church,  see  Lnckock, 
After  Death,  Lond.,  8d  ed.,  1881 ;  Lee,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  for  the 
Departed,  Lond.,  1872,  new  ed.,  with  copions  notes  and  appendices,  1876; 
SchafF,  new  ed.,  ii,  008-006. 

*  Saorificiom  pro  martTribns.  ^  Etusebios,  Hist.  Eooles.,  4,  16. 
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time  when  firmness  was  most  needed.  The  pagan  life  abounded  in 
reminders  of  departed  leaders  in  eyerj  field  of  thought  and  actiyity. 
MKMOBiAL  The  public  squares^  the  larger  buildings^  the  homes^  the 
hatotlSm-  temples,  the  great  streets,  the  country  highways,  pre- 
8ULT  or  TBI  sented  busts  and  colossal  statues  of  the  greatest  charac- 
Aiw^DiATH  ters,  carved  in  the  highest  art,  and  crowned  on  their 
OF  MABTTRs.  auniversary  days  with  laurel,  and  honored  by  the  march 
of  great  processions  and  memorial  days,  and  panegyrics  pronounced 
by  the  best  orators  of  the  land.  These,  no  doubt,  had  their  effect 
on  the  Christians.  When  their  heroes,  who  had  given  their  life 
for  their  faith,  had  gone  from  them,  it  was  an  excusable  impulse, 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  humanity,  to  preserve  their  mem- 
ory by  special  services  and  realistic  attachment  to  the  place  of  the 
martyr's  death.  That  this  usage  should  develop  into  the  lengthy 
martyrology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  superstitious  ven- 
eration for  real  relics  and  the  wild  search  for  imaginary  ones,  came 
from  a  want  of  wise  and  discriminate  care  in  the  direction  of  it. 
What  at  the  outset  was  free  from  objection,  and  even  wholesome, 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  The  most  of  the  great  errors 
into  which  the  Church  has  fallen  are  only  the  perversion  of  what 
at  the  beginning  were  the  inspirations  of  great  and  pure  minds. 

The  Christians  possessed  no  definite  place  for  religious  services. 
During  the  persecutions  they  assembled  in  private  houses,  grottoes, 
prisons,  and  the  catacombs,  and  in  more  peaceful  times  in  public 
inns  and  rude  temporary  structures.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
CBRISTIAN8  ccntuFf  thcy  first  began  to  build  special  edifices  for 
HAD  AT  FiBOT  worslup,  aud,  during  the  longer  intervals  of  peace,  es- 
PLAcx  or  pecially  between  the  Valerian  and  Diocletian  persecu- 
W0K8HIP.  tions,  their  churches  were  capacious  and  not  devoid  of 
taste  and  architectural  finish.  There  was  a  careful  avoidance  at 
the  beginning  of  all  imitation  of  the  pagan  temple.  The  type  of 
the  first  Christian  churches  was  the  basilica  (or  Roman  hall  of  jus- 
tice), the  private  dwelling  house,  and  the  schola  (or  school,  or 
club  room).  It  was  called  the  Lord's  house,  the  house  of  prayer,  and 
the  house  of  the  Church ;  ^  and  it  was  only  after  Christianity  became 
the  State  religion,  and  the  temples  became  churches,  that  the  word 
temple  was  applied  to  the  sacred  buildings  of  Christians.  Great 
variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  derivation,  architecturally,  of 
the  first  churches.  The  general  opinion  is  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  Roman  basilica.*    Lange,  of  Halle,*  advocated  their  der- 

>  KvptaicdVy  irpoaevKT^piov,  olicof  iKKXnaiag, 

*  See  Standard  Dictionary,  N.  Y.,  1894,  BaaUioa. 

*  Haas  and  HaUe,  Leipz.,  1886. 
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iyation  from  the  schola,  and  this  view  is  adopted,  with  modifica- 
tions, in  the  able  work  of  G.  B.  Brown.*  Brown  ^'considers  it  a 
settled  result  of  recent  research  that  the  whole  procedure  of  heathen 
funeral  colleges  was  adopted,  with  certain  obvious  modifications, 
by  the  Christians,  and  that,  under  fche  cover  of  the  privileges 
granted  such  corporations,  the  Church  held  cemeteries  as  its  first 
real  estate;  while  mortuary  chapels  and  the  large  room  of  the 
burial  club  became  the  first  models  for  Christian  architecture/'* 
Dehio  traced  many  resemblances  to  the  dwelling  house.'  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Christian  architecture  was  the  outgrowth  of  many 
elements.  Bennett,  who  treated  this  matter  with  great  discrimina- 
tion, reviews  the  different  theories ;  and  his  own  view  no  doubt  ex- 
presses as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  facts  of  the  case :  '^  The 
ordinary  private  dwelling  house,  the  triclinia  of  the  more  elegant 
houses  of  the  nobler  families  that  had  embraced  Christianity,  the 
lodge  rooms,  the  cellse  of  the  burial  chapels,  and  the  imposing 
interior  arrangement  of  colonnades  in  the  heathen  law  basilicas, 
are  the  sources  whence  are  derived  the  forms  which,  under  the  fos- 
tering and  inspiring  spirit  of  the  new  religion  during  periods  of 
toleration  and  peace,  were  developed  into  a  distinctively  Christian 
architecture,  whose  chief  characteristics  continued  for  a  thousand 
years/'*  Alexander  Nesbitt  derives  the  first  church  from  the  Roman 
basilica,  and  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  development  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture.*  The  architecture  of  these  first  churches 
was  extremely  simple,  and  gave  no  promise  of  the  subsequent  splen- 
dor of  the  basilica  and  the  cathedral.  The  interior  arrangement 
consisted  of  three  parts — the  vestibule,  the  nave,  and  the  choir. 
Entering  from  the  vestibule  into  the  nave,  the  worshiper  found 
himself  in  that  part  of  the  church  to  which  the  congregation  were 
admitted,  where  the  pulpit  was  erected  from  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read  and  the  sermons  preached.  In  some  churches  it  was  less 
the  habit  to  use  a  pulpit  than  to  stand  upon  the  altar  steps.  The 
clergy  alone  were  permitted  access  to  the  choir,  which  corresponded 
to  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Jewish  temple.*  It  was  sometimes  sep- 
arated from  the  nave  by  a  lattice,  or  railing,^  and  curtains,  and  was 
elevated  above  the  nave.  Here,  in  the  center,  was  the  wooden 
table  bearing  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's  death,  while,  in  the  rear, 

^  From  Sohola  to  Cathedral,  Edinb.,  1886. 

*  See  H.  M.  Soott,  in  Current  DiacoasionB  in  Theology,  iv,  150-152,  and  De 
Witt,  in  the  Presbyterian  Beview,  1886,  p.  758. 

*  Die  OeneeiB  der  ohristliohen  Basilika,  Miinoh.,  1888. 

*  Chriatian  Aichwology,  N.  Y,,  1888,  ch.  vi,  pp.  188,  184. 

*  In  art.  ''  Church,"  Smith  and  Cheetham. 

*  Herzog,  Abrias  der  geeammten  Kirohengeschichte,  i,  p.  184,  f.     "^  Canoelli. 
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following  the  eemicircular  wall,  were  the  Beats  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  cathedra,  or  raised  seat  of  the  bishop.' 

There  was  no  ornamentation  in  the  boilding  or  display  in  the 
worship.  A  simple  severity  ruled  eyerywhere,  such  as  has  never 
reappeared  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  Protes- 
siMPuciTT  OF  ^^te  <^'  France  and  Scotland  and  the  first  generation 
THK  PLACE  OP  of  Puritans  in  the  New  England  colony.  As  the  Inde- 
woBSHip.  pendents  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  when  organizing 
their  ecclesiastical  life,  avoided  the  very  nomenclature  of  the 
Established  Chnrch  as  an  imitation  of  Roman  excesses,  so  the 
HKiTATioir  TO  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  when  or- 
uBKPAOAff  dering  their  services  and  building  their  churches, 
^*"""  shunned  every  name  which  the  pagans  had  used  for 

their  sacred  buildings  and  vessels  and  services.  They  would  have 
no  reminder  of  the  pit  whence  they  had  been  digged.  They 
would  never  call  their  church  a  shrine  or  fane,*  for  these  were 
the  pagan  words  for  the  temple  of  idolatry  ;  nor  would  they 
at  first  call  their  table  in  the  choir  an  altar,  but  the  sacred 
table,  lest,  amid  the  sublime  sanctities  of  the  eucharist,  there 
might  arise  some  recollection  of  the  profanities  of  the  former  pagan 
life,  and  their  thought  be  diverted  from  the  memorialB  of  Calvary 
and  Gethsemane. 

This  sensitiveness,  however,  soon  disappeared,  for  we  find  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  and  other  early  writers  calling  the  church 

THI SKNSITITK-  ,,,  •/.»  jj.1.  i. 

NKBs  SOON  DI8-  by  thc  heathou  names  of  vaog,  templum  ;  and  the  most 
APPiARiD.  common  name  for  the  sacramental  table  in  the  whole 
ancient  Latin  literature  is  altare,  a  high  altar,  the  Vulgate  equiva- 
lent of  BvaiaoTrii^toVy  the  sacrificial  altar,  which  is  itself  used  by 
Eusebius  to  describe  the  altar  of  the  great  church  of  Tyre.'  The 
Church  did  not  hesitate  to  use  sacrificial  and  heathen  terms.  The 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  Greek  liturgies  commonly  kept  to  the  more 
exact  word,  rpdTrefa,  table.  ^ 

No  images  were  used.  The  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
express  the  sentiment  of  his  age,  in  both  the  East  and  the  West : 
*'  The  custom  of  daily  looking  on  the  representation  of  the  Divine 
Being  desecrates  his  dignity.''    The  council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year 

»  The  first  deBoription  of  a  chTUch  is  by  Exisebixis,  H.  K,  x,  4,  the  basilioa  of 
Tyre.  He  describes  others  in  his  life  of  Ck>n8tantine,  iii,  30-89,  41-48, 48, 50, 
51-58,  58 ;  iv,  58.  Bingham,  Antiquities,  book  viii,  ch.  iii,  gives  fall  descrip. 
tions.  See  art.  *'  Basilika,'^  in  Krans,  Beal-Enoyolopidie  der  ohrist.  Alterthumer. 

•  Delnbnim,  or  fannm.  •  H.  E.,  x,  4. 

^Cheetham,  art.  Altar,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities ;  Bingham,  book  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  13,  where,  in  the  later  editions,  the 
original  passages  are  cited. 
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305>  declared  positively  against  all  pictures  or  images  in  the 
churches/  The  time  had  not  as  yet  arrived  when 
Christian  art  was  employed  to  clothe  with  ethereal  ubsd  in  kablt 
beauty  the  features  of  our  Lord.  In  those  severer  days  ^^''^*^^- 
he  was  universally  regarded  as  of  th^  homely  visage  attributed  to 
him  in  prophecy/  and  it  is  a  quaint  fancy  of  Tertullian  that  Jesus 
could  never  have  been  despised  of  men,  and  have  suffered  for  our 
redemption,  if  in  his  own  person  he  had  manifested  his  heavenly 
glory.'  Clement  of  Alexandria  declared  that  our  Lord^s  face  pos- 
sessed no  beauty/  and  Origen  held  that  his  whole  body  was  repul- 
sive/ and  Lactantius,  in  the  simplicity  and  force  of  his  argument, 
excels  all  the  fathers  when  he  says,  ^'  Since  God  himself  has  ap- 
peared in  the  flesh  we  need  no  image  of  him.'*  •  While  the  Roman 
Church,  in  later  days,  surrounded  his  presence  with  all  the  grace 
and  charm  and  harmony  that  we  see  in  the  masterpieces  of  Giotto 
and  his  successors,  the  Eastern  Church  has  never  passed  from  its 
original  conception  of  the  plain  countenance  of  our  Lord.  In 
the  Gneco-Russian  Church  of  to-day,  whether  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in 
the  now  ancient  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  or  the  Kremlin, 
in  Moscow,  it  is  the  same  sad  and  austere  countenance,  to  which 
no  glow  has  come  from  Christian  art  in  its  ecstatic  and  creative 
moods.* 

Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Octavius,  presents  a  beautiful  contrast  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship  and  the  sa-  giMPucirr  of 
cred  objects  of  the  Christians  and  the  ostentatious  serv-  christian 

^I^ORSHIP  CON*> 

ice  of  the  pagan  temple,  with  its  vast  wealth  of  sacred  trastbd  with 
furniture.  "Do  you  think,"  he  asks  of  the  pagans,  ™*^^oan. 
"  that  we  conceal  the  objects  of  our  worship  because  we  possess  no 
shrines  and  altars?  What  sort  of  an  image  shall  we  make  of  God, 
since  man  himself  is  in  the  likeness  of  God  ?  Shall  I  build  a  tem- 
ple in  which  to  place  him,  when  the  whole  world,  which  he  himself 
has  created,  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  him  ?  Shall  I  make  to 
him  an  offering  of  what  he  gave  me  for  my  own  use,  so  that  I  throw 
back  at  his  feet  the  gift  he  has  made  me  ?  That  were  a  proof  of 
ingratitude.     The  pure  thought — the  clean  conscience — that  is  the 

'  Can.  86 :  PUonit  pictoras  in  ecdesia  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  oolititr  et 
adoretor,  in  parietibns  depingator. 

'  Isa.  liii,  2,  8.    Comp.  Tertullian,  Adv.  Jndnos,  cap.  14. 

^De  oame  Ohristi,  cap.  9.  *  ^IcfXP^-  Pndagogns,  8, 1. 

^AtmiSic.    Contra  Celcnim,  lib.  6.  *Diy.  Instit.,  2,  2. 

^  For  deeoxiptionB  of  the  p^jBical  appearance  of  Jeans,  see  MoClintook  and 
Strong,  OydopaBdia,  ii,  262 ;  iv,  884 ;  v,  848 ;  Farrar,  life  of  Christ,  i,  140-101. 
464,  465 ;  Geikie,  life  of  Christ,  i,  451-457. 
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offering  acceptable  to  God.  .  .  •  Our  God,  whom  wo  worship,  we 
neither  show  to  others  nor  see  ourselyes/' ' 

No  lights  burned  as  yet  in  the  daytime  in  the  Christian  chnrchee. 
It  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inexcusable  display  amid  a 
NO  ARTIFICIAL  sacrod  environment,  but,  more  than  all  else,  an  accom- 
DimwBiN  modation  to  the  corrupt  pagan  worship.  The  burning 
KARLYPiRioD.  of  tho  llttlo  omameutal  lamps  in  the  church  would 
have  reminded  the  Christian  immediately  of  the  eyer-buming 
lights  of  the  pagan  temples,  with  all  their  vast  array  of  false  worship, 
soothsaying,  and  incantation,  and  those  darker  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  observance  of  the  mysteries.  Lactantius  wrote  a 
scathing  rebuke  of  the  pagans  for  burning  lamps  in  broad  daylight.' 
Those  were  the  simpler  and  clearer  days.  In  the  later  period,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  Church  became  darker,  recourse  was 
had  to  tapers  and  lamps,  whose  dim  and  steady  flame  was  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  awe  and  devotion  of  the  worshiper.  '*  Through 
all  the  churches  of  the  East,''  says  St.  Jerome,  '^  when  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  read,  lights  are  kindled,  though  the  sun  is  already  shining ; 
not,  indeed,  to  expel  darkness,  but  to  exhibit  a  token  of  joy ;  .  .  • 
and  that  under  the  figure  of  bodily  light  that  light  may  be  set 
forth  of  which  we  read  in  the  Psalter,  ^  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  paths.''" 

The  worship  was  in  harmony  with  the  simple  and  severe  place  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  Justin's  description  of  the  order  of  serv- 
jcOTiN  on  THK  ^^®  applies  to  the  simplest  period  of  the  patristic  age, 
oBDiR  or  or  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  ^^  On  Sun- 
SERVICE.  day,"  he  says,  ''Christians  come  together  from  the 

city  and  the  country.  Here  are  read  the  narratives  of  the  apostles 
or  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  When  the  reader  has  concluded 
the  presbyter  makes  an  address,  in  which  he  urges  his  hearers  to 
imitate  the  virtues  described  in  the  passages  just  read,  ^hen  all 
stand  up  and  pray.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  each  gives 
the  other  the  brother's  kiss,  and  bread,  wine,  and  water  are  brought 
out.  The  presbyter  now  offers  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as  he  is 
able,  and  the  people  unite  with  him,  and  cry,  'Amen.'  Then  the 
elements  are  distributed  to  all  who  are  present,  and  are  taken  by 
the  deacons  to  the  absent."  *    In  Rome,  Spain,  and  Alexandria  the 

»  mdl.  •  Biv.  iMtit.,  6,  2. 

*  From  the  f  onTth  centiury  lamps  were  placed  in  cbnrobes,  and  at  their  light- 
ing special  prayers  were  said,  the  p9cUmi  and  preee9  hteemale:  See  Sendamore 
on  The  Ceremonial  Use  of  Lights,  and  Hotham  on  Lighting  of  Lsmpa,  in  Smith 
and  Cheetham,  ii,  926,  927,  098-908.  Scodamore  gives  much  information  on 
some  interesting  phases  of  the  early  Chnroh  onltos. 

*  ApoL  ad  Antoninnm  Pinm,  Izvii. 
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enchariBt  was  administered  at  every  Sunday  service  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  after  that  time  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  regard  the  semiannual,  or  even  annual,  observance  as  more 
fitting." 

The  singing  was  simple,  and  modeled  after  the  Jewish  psalmody. 
The  lower  clergy  were  almost  universally  the  precentors,  for  the 
singing  of  the  congregation  was  regarded  as  such  an 

8ACRKD  MUSIC 

integral  part  of  the  divine  service  that  only  clerical 
officers  should  direct  it.*  The  music  was  at  no  time,  and  in  no 
place,  regarded  as  the  prerogative  of  the  singers.  That  only  was 
held  to  be  sacred  music  which  the  congregation  could  participate 
in,  either  responsively  or  continuously.  The  two  churches  most 
noted  for  sacred  music  in  the  early  period  were  Antioch  in  Syria, 
and  the  Italian  Church  of  Milan,  where  Ambrose  created  the  later 
psalmody  of  the  Western  Church.*  The  music  of  the  Church  was 
at  first  simple,  but  to  the  old  melodies  were  now  added  new  words, 
which  in  many  instances  found  their  way  into  the  public  services, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  displace  the  older  psalmody. 

With  the  change  of  Christianity  from  a  depressed  and  forbidden 
faith  to  the  religion  of  the  whole  Boman  empire  there  took  place 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  entire  service  of  the  Church,  not  less 
than  in  sacred  buildings  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  transi. 
tion  was  so  sudden  as  to  paralyze  every  power.  One  of  retolution  in 
the  greatest  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  and  nature  of  ™THK**li^Y 
Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  had  power  enough  worship. 
to  survive  the  transition  from  martyrdom  to  the  throne.  The 
Churches  soon  adopted  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  The  hymns  of 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  of  Hilary  of  Pictavium,  and  of  Sedulius, 
showed  traces  of  the  artificiality  which  now  disturbed  every  factor 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  bombastic  rhetoric  which  had 
ruled  in  the  Boman  world  since  the  death  of  Cicero  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  the  congregation  burst  forth 
in  applause  extravagant  enough  for  a  welcome  to  a  chief  returning 
from  the  conquest  of  a  new  province.  The  assertion  of  the  secular 
spirit  was  prompt  and  thorough.  Nothing  more  was  needed,  after 
the  Constantinian  period  had  well  begun,  than  for  controversy  and 
superstition  to  join  hands  in  bringing  in  that  long  torpor  which 
Luther  and  his  coadjutors  were  the  first  to  disturb. 

^  Basil  M.,  Ep.  08.    Chrys.,  in  n  Cor.  Horn.,  18.    Leo  M.,  Serm.  41. 

*  Oono.  Laodio.,  Can.  16.    Comp.  Jaoobi,  Lehrbnch  der  Kirchengeacliiohte, 
pp.  862,  fl. 

'  Hahxii  Qesang  in  den  Byrisclien  Eirohen,  in  Kirohenhistor.  Archiv.,  iii,  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

CHRISTIAN   UFS    AND   USAGES. 

Ak  irresistible  prominence  was  given  to  Christianity  by  the  efforts 
made  to  suppress  it.  The  logic  of  the  general  mind  assumed  the 
form  of  a  question  :  How  can  that  be  a  mere  superstition  which 
Jew  and  pagan  from  without,  and  schismatics  within,  have  been 
unable  to  dissipate  ?  When  this  period  drew  toward  its  close,  and 
the  new  religion  displaced  the  old  as  the  faith  of  the  empire,  an 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  great 
world  of  humanity  worships  the  existing  and  the  palpable.  When 
it  became  clear  that  Christianity  was  in  the  ascendant, 
or  THK  pioPLi  the  multitude  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  conflict 
TOTHicHURCE.  betwecu  the  Church  and  its  adversaries  now  ap- 
proached it  and  looked  upon  it  with  quiet  favor,  and  concluded 
that  because  it  had  endured  it  had  proved  its  right  to  be.  It  was  a 
new  attitude  in  which  the  average  mind  of  the  Roman  world  placed 
itself  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  but  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  new  conditions. 

Of  the  causes  which  brought  about  this  revolution  the  force  of 
the  life  of  Christians  upon  their  pagan  environment  must  take  its 
place  in  the  front  rank.  Had  there  been  a  serious  defect  here  neither 
the  marvelous  literary  fertility  of  the  Christian  writers,  nor  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries,  nor  the  eloquence  of  the  preachers,  nor  the  or- 
ganizing power  of  its  Roman  bishops  would  have  secured  it  an 
open  way  to  success.  That  new  system  which  fails  to  elevate  the 
THE  oRiAT  life  of  its  lowly  believers  and  purify  the  atmosphere  of 
cAusmoFTHK  thclr  thouirht  and  feelinir,  and  make  their  far  future 

POPULAR  LOTS  ^  ^ 

or  Tin  attractive  through  the  intervening  mists,  fails  in  all 

CHURCH.  things.      It  was  clear  that  Christianity  was  making 

homes  happy  and  lifting  its  Arm  adherents  so  far  above  the  low 
plane  of  the  pagan  world  that  suffering  had  little  effect  upon  them. 
When  a  persecution  had  done  its  utmost  in  banishment,  confisca- 
tion, and  martyrdom,  not  a  year  of  repose  passed  before  the  num- 
bers seemed  as  large  as  ever,  and  every  depaj*tment  of  ecclesiastical 
activity  was  cultivated  and  developed  with  renewed  vigor.  Chris- 
tians seemed  never  to  die.  If  one  pure  and  brave  leader  was  put  to 
death,  and  the  Roman  proconsul  breathed  more  freely,  and  a  new 
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statue  was  erected  iu  the  neighboring  grove  to  the  mling  emperor^ 
Christians  met  on  the  spot  where  their  martyr  died^  and  sang  songs 
of  gladness  over  his  birth  into  another  and  larger  life. 

This  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  life  of  the  people  through 
what  they  saw  in  the  Christian  life  about  them  was  not  the  simple 
and  reserved  thing  which  it  had  been  in  the  apostolic  times.  It 
was  then  a  retired  force  in  society.  But  in  the  following  age  it 
came  out  from  its  seclusion^  it  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  in  de- 
fense of  its  existence ;  and  it  was  now,  at  the  close  of  its  contested 
youth,  the  triumphant  and  sole  occupant  of  the  field  of  combat. 
During  this  progress  from  obscurity  to  publicity  and  ,g,  pubuc 
universal  triumph  the  charities  of  Christianity  were  triumph  of 
prompt  and  generous.  Paul's  example  of  collections  in  ^"*"^"^- 
Asia  Minor  for  the  poor  in  Palestine  was  followed  by  his  successors 
in  every  part  of  Christendom.  No  cry  for  help  was  unheeded. 
The  charity  which  we  see  to-day  when  fire  or  fiood  or  famine  bears 
heavily  upon  some  American  town,  and  ready  hands  are  found  in 
the  distant  churches  to  restore  the  lost,  was  universal  in  the  patristic 
times.'  .  The  fact  of  a  persecution  was  enough  to  open  the  treas- 
ures of  heart  and  money  a  thousand  miles  away.  When  Cyprian 
saw  that  the  Numidian  Christians  were  not  able  to  pay  the  required 
ransom  of  their  captive  brethren  he  took  a  large  collection  in 
Carthage  for  that  purpose  and  sent  it  to  them  with  that  uwiyxbsal 
letter  which  was  a  beautiful  commentary  on  PauFs  sympathy 
portraiture  of  charity.  The  weak  rural  societies  con-  weak  and 
nected  with  the  Carthaginian  Church  joined  in  the  pwwbcutkd. 
same  work  of  redeeming  captive  Christians.  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
lauded  the  Boman  society  as  the  helper  of  Christians,  without  dis- 
tinction, from  its  very  origin.'  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  his 
letter  to  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Bome,  pays  the  same  tribute.  Basil 
of  Cappadocia  wrote  to  Bome  a  letter  of  thanks  for  money  sent  to 
him  to  redeem  captive  Christians  from  their  barbarous  foes.'  The 
picture  which  DemetriuB  drew  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians,  in 
contrast  with  the  timidity  and  selfishness  of  the  pagans,  during  a 
pestUence  in  Alexandria!,  was  a  truthful  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  each  class  during  the  whole  period.^  What  Cyprian  said  in 
strong  epigram  became  a  rule  of  Christian  action :  '^  The  poor 
should  live  from  your  superfiuity  ;  the  needy  from  your  wealth.'* ' 

The  oblations  which  were  first  offered  upon  the  Christian  altars 
were  simple,  consisting  chiefiy  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 

>Braoe,GeetaC!hri8id,  4th  ed.,  pp.  101-108.    *  EpiBt.  60. 

'  %i8t.  70,  ad  Damasnm.  *  Eosebins,  Hist.  Eccles. ,  vii,  22. 

*  De  Habitu  Vixginam,  oap.  8. 
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Lord's  Supper^  but  these  increased  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  comprise 
honey^  milk^  grapes,  and  the  firstlings  of  all  fruits  and  hanrests, 
which  were  afterward  given  to  the  poor.  There  was  not  an  hour 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  when  the  Church  was  so  rich  as  to 
possess  no  poor  or  when  the  poor  were  without  friends.  The 
memorial  days  of  the  martyrs  were  especially  fruitful  of  these  gifts.  ^ 
They  were  brought  to  the  place  of  worship  in  great  quantities,  and 
BPHciAL  HKAft-  from  thcrc  distributed  to  the  most  needy.  Beneficence 
LBCT  ^  mon1[t  ^**  encouraged  as  a  religious  necessity,  not  only  for  the 
FOR  TM  POOR,  poor,  but  for  the  regular  support  of  the  Church.  In 
every  place  of  worship,  however  small,  there  was  a  box,*  where 
all  worshipers  deposited  their  ofFerings.  Tertullian  relates  that 
each  one  was  expected  to  contribute  at  least  every  month/  but 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  taught  that  the  Christian  must 
make  his  offering  to  the  Church  treasury  every  Sunday,*  while 
Cyprian  laid  down  the  rule  that  he  who  does  not  give  of  his  sub- 
stance every  Sunday  for  the  support  of  the  Qospel  desecrates  the 
holy  day.* 

In  addition  to  these  voluntary  contributions,  which  were  depos- 
ited in  a  common  receptacle  by  the  donor,  was  the  regular  collection,* 
which  was  gathered  at  each  service  before  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons,  taken  in  hand  by  the  deacons  and  deposited  in  the 
sacristy.'    These  gifts  were  of  various  kinds,  and  con- 

THE  RKOULAB  JO  ' 

coLLscnoN  sisted,  not  of  money  alone,  but  of  produce  or  wares  or 
FOR  THE  POOR,  ^hatcver  the  worshiper  may  have  seen  fit  to  bring  with 
him."  Even  at  this  early  time  many  wealthy  pagans,  on  becoming 
Christians,  sold  the  most  of  their  property  and  presented  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  distant  countries.'  It  is  not  likely  that  any  churches  at 
this  period  were  wealthy.  STot  only  was  there  as  yet  no  disposition 
to  amass  means,  but  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  constant  danger 

'  Deniqxie  et  dies  iUonun,  qnibtis  exndunt  aimotatey  nt  commemorationes 
eornm  inter  memorias  martyniin  celebrare  poBsiiniis  .  .  .  et  celebrentnr  hie 
a  nobis  oblationes  et  aacrifloia  ob  commemorationes  eonun.     OTprian,  Ep.  87. 

9  CaUed  by  Cyprian  corban  ;  by  the  Apostolical  ConstitationB,  eorbona  ^hj  the 
Council  of  Elyira,  concha;  and  by  Tertullian,  area.  For  fidl  informaticm, 
aee  Ublhom,  Chnstian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  pp.  141,  ff. 

*Apolog.,  cap.  89.  *  iii,  86. 

»  De  Op.  et  Eleem.,  cap.  14.  •  ZvAAoyiJ. 

^  Batzinger,  Geschichte  der  kirohlichen  Armenpfloge  (Freibnrg  im  B.,  1868), 
pp.  89,  ff. 

^  Morean-ChriBtophe,  Da  Probleme  de  la  Mis^  ei  de  sa  Solution  ohes  lea 
Peuplea  Anciens  et  Modemee  (Paris,  1851),  vol.  iii,  pp.  232,  ft. 

*Euaebiu8,  Hist.  Eodes.,  cap.  8,  87 ;  Tertullian,  Ady.  Marcion.,  iy,  4,  and  De 
Prsracript.  Haer.,  cap.  80. 
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from  avariciotiB  civil  officers '  and  a  still  more  dangerous  class  with 
whom  paganism  was  a  chief  ground  of  hostility.  In  the  East  a 
fixed  snm^  or  the  tithe^  was  held  by  some  to  be  the  proper  standard 
of  annual  beneficence.  Here  the  Jewish  example  was  largely 
responsible  for  a  plan,  and  yet,  while  Origen  approves  this  propor- 
tion of  property  for  religious  uses,  he  is  careful  to  say  that  he  speaks 
only  for  himself.'  In  the  Western  Church  there  was  no  standard. 
The  stronger  teachers  opposed  any  fixed  measure  by  saying  that  it 
was  an  excellence  of  Christianity  above  Judaism  that,  under  the 
former,  the  Lord  required  all  that  could  be  spared.' 

The  bishop  was  regarded  as  having  a  special  care  of  aU  the  needy. 
The  deacons  were  not  supposed  to  originate  charity,  but  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  society  and  the  bishop  and  presbyters.* 
Great  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  worthy  poor,  for  even  in  the 
first  centuries  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  later,  great  skill  was  em- 
ployed to  deceive  the  officers  of  the  Church  and  secure  to  unworthy 
hands  its  gifts  designed  for  only  the  meritorious.  The  pains  taken 
deacon  was  required  to  keep  a  careful  record,  in  a  ^™oKm 
special  book  (the  matricula),  of  the  names  of  all  who  poor. 
received  aid  from  the  Church  and  the  amount  of  the  benefactions.* 
Special  care  was  taken  to  provide  help  for  families  so  large  that  the 
parents  were  not  able  to  secure  their  entire  support. 

Slaves  were  never  forgotten.  Paul  had  given  a  cautious  teach- 
ing on  their  proper  relation  to  the  master.  He  did  not  advise  a 
violent  sundering  of  the  bond,  but  encouraged  contentment  with 
the  subjection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  feeling  of  fraternal  love 
toward  the  slave,  on  the  other.  In  the  patristic  period  there 
was  no  disposition  to  enforce  a  different  construction  of  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave.  Such  a  measure  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  revolutionary,  a  charge  which  the  Christians  sympathy 
were  always  careful  to  avoid.  But  the  Church  had  a  ^-ith  thk 
definite  policy  toward  slavery.  It  was  that  where  the  blavk. 
slaves  remained  in  bondage  they  should  be  treated  with  Christian 
kindness  and  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  comfort,  education, 
and  religion  that  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  the 
Christian  family  the  slaves  were  regarded  rather  as  brothers  and 

^Chastel,  Jhndes  Historiqties  but  Tlnflaence  de  la  Charity,  p.  244.  Trans. 
Fhila.,  1857,  ch.  ill 

<  Homil.  zvii,  in  Jos.,  torn,  ii,  488  (Manrine  ed.). 

« Iron.,  De  Hesres.,  iy,  cap.  18  et  84 ;  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Eccleaiae,  cap.  23 ; 
Nnno  de  patrimonio  nee  deoimas  damns. 

*  Hatch  has  fnUy  developed  the  relation  of  the  bishop  and  deacon  in  alms- 
giying.    Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Chnrches,  pp.  40,  fl. 

*  Cyprian,  Ep.  88  ;  Constit.  Apost.,  u,  27. 
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BOnB  than  as  inferiors.'  Slavery  might  continue^  '^  bat,''  as  Bnnsen 
says,  **  while  the  Christian  might  remain  a  slare  he  ceased  to  be 
without  a  body  and  seal  of  his  own."'  Many  slares  were  manu- 
mitted, but,  unlike  the  pagan  f reedmen,  were  not  afterward  per- 
mitted to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  neglected  proletariat.  On  the 
contrary,  the  former  masters  continued  to  exercise  over  them  a 
gentle  and  wise  patronage,  or,  when  this  was  impossible,  the  society 
near  which  the  slave  lived  took  pains  to  see  that  he  was  provided 
with  labor  and  support.'  In  a  large  number  of  the  societies  where 
the  slaves  of  pagan  masters  were  members,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  attend  the  services  or  profess  Christianity,  the  Churches  bought 
their  freedom  and  saw  that  they  were  established  in  a  way  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  support.* 

The  religious  education  of  the  young  was  a  prominent  object  of 
solicitude  from  the  origin  of  the  apostolical  Church.  The  cate- 
chetical instruction  was  adapted,  not  only  to  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  but  to  the  large  number  of  adults  who  entered  the 
Church  from  paganism  and  were  as  ignorant  as  infants  of  the  doc- 
KDucATioir  or  trines  and  usages  of  Christianity.  Instruction  in  every 
TH*  TouNo.  department  of  religious  life  was  necessary  to  be  im- 
parted, but  there  could  be  no  schools  except  such  as  were  connected 
in  a  measure  with  the  local  society ;  and  it  was  r^arded  as  only  a 
department  of  the  worship  itself.  The  Christian  youth  found  its 
first  and  best  training  in  the  home,  and  its  next  came  through  the 
Church  in  catechetical  instruction.  This  was  not  simply  a  course 
of  elementary  knowledge.  It  began  with  the  elements,  but  was 
thorough,  and  in  progressive  and  comprehensive  quality  would  put 
to  the  blush  many  of  our  weak  modem  catechisms.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  revive  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  before  Origen 
became  a  theological  professor  and  committed  his  direct  dealing 

'  Ratziiiger,  Gkechicbteder  ATmenpflege,  p.  90,  f. 

*  Hippolytiis  and  His  Age,  toL  i,  p.  49. 

s  Chastel,  Etadee  Hisioriqnes  sor  Tlnflaence  de  la  Charity,  p.  118. 

*  Constit.  Apost.,  iv,  9.  Scbaff  has  some  exoeUent  remarks,  Church  Hifltory, 
new  ed.,  i,  444-448 ;  ii,  847-354.  See  the  fine  ohapten  of  Brace— chaps,  y,  yi, 
*'  The  burial  inscriptions  and  pictores  recently  made  known  often  show  the 
masters  standing  before  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  a  band  of  their  slayes,  liber- 
ated at  death,  pleading  for  them  at  the  last  judgment.  Bat  scaroelj  any 
Christian  inscription  speaks  of  the  dead  as  a  '  slave '  or  *  freedman,'  but  only 
of  the  '  slave  of  Christ^  or  the '  freedman  of  Christ ; '  as  if  hnman  slaTeiy  could 
not  eren  be  mentioned  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod  "  (p.  63).  Comp.  Sohaff ,  ''  Slav- 
ery and  the  Bible,"  in  Ohzist  and  Christianity,  N.  T.,  1885,  pp.  184-212;  D51- 
linger,  Hippolytns  and  Callistns,  pp.  163,  fl.  On  the  relation  of  Tertollian  to 
slavery,  see  von  Noldecken,  Tertollian  als  Mensch  xmd  alsBorger,  in  Histoxiaohe 
Zeitsohrift,  1885,  H.  v. 
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with  the  Btadents  to  a  subordinate,  we  should  most  likely  find  that  the 
cnrricnlnm  comprised  notonlyall  the  elementary  instraction  essential 
for  a  knowledge  of  scriptural  truths  but  other  departments  of  gen- 
eral culture  which  had  long  been  awaiting  Christian  regeneration.' 

The  Church  was  sometimes  friendly  to  pagan  culture,  at  other 
times  unfriendly.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  forbade  the  read- 
ing of  the  pagan  authors,  but  TertuUian  urged  Christians  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pagan  schools ;  and  Augustine,  for  their  mental 
discipline,  commends  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  heathen 
writers.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  398,  so  far  forgot  its  great 
teacher  that  it  formally  prohibited  the  reading  of  secular  books,  eyen 
by  the  bishops.'  But  the  monks  soon  took  their  reyenge  by  their 
profound  study  of  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Some.'  The 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  exhibit  a  remark- 
able familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  pagan  literature. 

It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  population,  fiye  out  of 
eyery  six,  could  read,  and  that  the  yery  necessities  of  the  new  life 
constituted  a  powerful  impulse  toward  the  deyelopment  sarlt  chrib- 
of  the  mind  and  the  enlargement  of  its  attainments.  "^^  in«lli- 
The  remarkable  activity  of  the  theologians  in  their  thboloouns 
production  of  books,  and  especially  that  class  of  their  "arned. 
works  which  were  of  more  popular  cast,  prove  that,  in  the  patristic 
age,  reading  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  few  members  or  the 
large  schools,  but  the  privilege  of  the  great  commonalty  of  be- 
lievers. Their  minds  were  acute  and  inquiring.  The  literature  in 
which  they  had  been  reared  consisted  largely  of  mythological  or 
dramatic  recitals,  or,  if  not  that,  of  philosophical  speculation. 
Christianity  had  not  as  yet  reared  its  libraries  and  built  up  its 
strong  literary  centers.  The  Christian  mind,  therefore,  craved 
food,  and  devoured  the  new  literature  with  great  avidity.  The 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  expensive,  but  they  were  multiplied, 
and  the  various  Christian  Churches  possessed  many  copies  of  them, 
and  likewise  expository  and  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  congre- 
gation. Every  worshiper  was  free  to  use  them,*  and  between  the 
hours  of  service,  and  through  the  week,  and  in  the  evenings,  we 
may  well  imagine  that  diligent  use  was  made  of  them  by  those  who 
had  no  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  or  the  current  theological 
works  in  their  own  homes. 

As  in  these  times  one  of  the  first  impulses  of  an  individual  of 

>  See  Lttorie,  Bise  and  ConBtitntion  of  UnlTerBitiee,  N.  Y.,  1887,  pp.  S5-^ 

*  See  Laurie,  I  c,  pp.  26,  26. 

'  See  Newman,  Historical  Sketches,  ii,  460,  461,  460-466. 

*  Iren.,  Advers.  Hter.,  4,  82,  §  1. 
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large  means,  on  becoming  a  Cliiifitian^  is  to  make  liberal  oontribn- 
pRiYAuvci     tions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  other  chari 
^^^^^^^^     table  purposes,  so,  in  the  second  and  third  centories,  it 
TURa.  was  a  desire  of  merchants  and  others  who  possessed 

means  to  employ  copyists  to  transcribe  the  entire  Scriptores  for 
loaning  or  presenting,  either  to  churches  or  private  circles,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Gh)d  might  be  propagated  with  ut- 
most dispatch/  So  many  of  these  copies  were  in  private  hands  as 
to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  authorities  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, especially  that  of  Diocletian,  when  their  possessors  were  or- 
dered to  deliver  them  up  to  be  burned.  Many  tiiousands  of  copies 
were  thus  delivered  in  every  part  of  the  empire  where  the  persecu- 
tion prevailed,  but  far  the  greater  number  were  saved  through  the 
tact  and  courage  of  their  possessors.  Even  the  literary  enemies  of 
Christianity  became  possessors  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Hierocles,  and  others,  there  are  so  many 
citations  from  them  that  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  more  candid 
writers  did  the  Christians  the  justice  to  examine  their  Scriptures. 
The  great  extent  to  which  the  circulation  of  the  sacred  writings 
was  carried  may  be  seen  in  the  further  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  and  foremost  defenders  of  Christianity,  such  as 
Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus,  were  won  to  Chris- 
tianity by  reading  the  Scriptures. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  instruction  of  the  Church 
at  this  period  was  to  show  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
MINUTE  ATTEH.  ^hc  Scripturos.  Toung  and  old  were  admonished  of 
noNPAiDDi  this  fundamental  duty.  The  exact  language  of  the 
THK  KN^L^  Bible  was  made  the  basis  of  the  instruction  in  the  home,' 
EDQioFTHi  while  domestic  worship  consisted  in  part  of  the  reading 
scRiPTDRM.  ^^^  reciting  of  scriptural  selections.'  Each  church 
had  a  special  room,^  ''  the  place  of  meditation,"  in  a  retired  jMurt 
of  the  sacred  inclosure,  where  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  ac- 
cessible to  all  of  the  congregation  who  desired  to  read  them.  Here, 
too,  were  other  books,  the  recent  disquisitions  from  Alexandria, 
Rome,  Carthage,  or  Antioch,  as  the  theological  afGmities  of  the 
ruling  presbyters  might  decide.' 

'  Jerome,  Apol.  ady.  Bof.,  lib.  1. 

*Clem.  Alex.,  Padd.,  8,  12.    Eiuebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.,  6,  3. 

*  Tertnl.,  Ad  Uxor.,  2,  0.     Comp.  Kurtz,  Handbaoh  der   aUgemeinen   Kir- 
chengeachiohte,  i,  p.  208. 

*  ^fxivTUTT^ptoVf  "  thinkiiig  shop,"  a  word  sazcaaiicallj  applied  by  Anstophanes 
(Clonds,  94, 128)  to  the  school  of  Socratee  in  Athena. 

*  Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  pp.  218,  219, 
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The  domestic  life  of  the  ChristianB  was  in  harmony  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  worship  and  their  churches.  In  no  department  of 
the  pagan  civilization  was  there  a  greater  revolution  simplicitt  of 
than  in  this  respect.  All  the  reminders  of  the  ancestral  ih)iik8ticli«. 
idolatry  were  removed,  and  in  their  place  only  Christian  symbols 
were  employed.  The  furniture,  household  utensils,  ornaments,  and 
jewelry  of  the  Boman  house  had  been  profusely  adorned  with  figures 
and  monograms  of  the  favorite  divinities,  while  in  court  and  halls, 
and  in  niches  in  the  private  apartments,  statues  and  busts  re- 
minded one  constantly  of  the  pagan  pantheon.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  original  Boman  domestic  life.  In  those  better  and 
simpler  days,  before  Bome  had  absorbed  bodily  the  whole  pantheon 
of  Greece,  there  were  no  images  of  the  gods  and  demigods  in  the 
household  of  the  Italian.  He  seemed  to  be  the  worshiper  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  invisible. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Bome  no  citizen 
had  accommodated  himself  to  the  superstition  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
BO  far  as  to  erect  in  his  house  and  his  temple  a  statue,  or  any  other 
material  representation,  of  any  deity.'  But  that  day  had  passed 
by.  The  splendid  images  of  ideal  divinities  in  the  Greek  temples 
and  the  groves  and  along  the  highways  had  found  their  imitation 
in  Bome,  so  that  the  idolatries  of  Sparta  and  Athens      ^  _ 

-*-  PAGAN  IMAGES 

were  even  exaggerated  on  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  in  pbiyati 
images  of  idolatry  in  the  temples  and  more  public  bo"^  homes. 
places  were  not  only  transferred  to  the  homes,  but  carried  to  an 
excess  that  the  public  eye,  even  amid  the  depravity  of  the  later 
empire,  refused  to  tolerate.  Not  only  was  every  house  under  the 
care  of  some  divinity,  but  even  the  most  costly  jewelry  was  wrought 
into  such  shape  or  setting  as  to  bear  the  image  of  some  fabled  god, 
or  in  some  way  to  tell  the  legend  of  his  virtues.  The  excavations 
that  have  reached  the  walls  of  private  houses  in  Pompeii,  and  the 
seals  and  finer  carvings  which  have  come  to  us  from  ancient  Bome, 
show  how  thoroughly  the  idolatry  of  the  times  was  interwoven  in 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  private  citizen,  and  how  every  object 
which  greeted  his  eye,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  was  made  to 
tell  him  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers.' 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Christian  was  to  put  away  all  these 
memorials  of  his  discarded  superstition  from  his  home.  He  lost  no 
time  in  blotting  out  every  trace  of  the  presence  of  any  other  divin- 
ity than  Him  of  Nazareth.     The  obedient  Mercury,  the  majestic 

*  Varro  makes  the  dale  one  hnndred  and  seyenty  years  after  the  founding  of 
Bome.    Comp.  Angastine,  De  Ciyitate  Dei,  4,  81. 

*  Fisher.  The  Beginnings  of  Christianitj,  pp.  123-126. 
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Apollo,  the  generous  Geres,  and  even  the  omnipotent  Joye,  disap^ 
THE  ROMAN  P^^red  from  doorway,  hall,  court,  and  fountain ;  while 
cHsisnAN'B  not  an  object  was  to  be  found  as  an  ornament  on  the 
riBST  iMPCLM  person  or  a  fresco  on  the  walls  to  remind  of  the  old 

TO  ABANDON         V, 

THE  Houai-      abominations. 

HOLD  GODS.  g^^  ^jj^  Christian  was  not  long  satisfied  with  a  mere 

blank — ^this  severe  absence  of  all  symbolism.  Instead  of  the  old 
faith  he  now  possessed  a  better.  It,  too,  had  its  rich  imagery, 
which  might  safely  be  repeated  in  his  home  and  on  all  his  furniture 
and  simple  ornaments.  The  pause  was  brief,  for  the  Christian 
symbols  soon  grew  into  a  large  system.  The  more  cautious  Chris- 
tian writers  encouraged  their  use  as  a  safe  and  proper  counterpart 
to  the  polytheistic  symbolism  of  their  pagan  adrersaries.  (X^lement 
of  Alexandria  urged  the  use  of  Christian  symbols  on  seal  rings,*  and 
named  as  proper  figures  the  dove,  as  an  image  of  the  Holy  Qhost ; 
TBI  GROWTH     aud  thc  fish,  with  reference  to  the  call  of  Zebedee's  sons 

0nAD.  advancing  Church ;  and  the  lyre,  as  a  type  of  Chris- 

tian joy ;  and  the  anchor,  as  an  expression  of  hope.  In  time  these 
images,  with  many  others,  took  the  place  in  the  Christian  home  of 
the  abandoned  figures  of  paganism.  There  was  no  use  of  the  cru- 
cifix and  no  material  representation  of  the  cro6s.JJ 

We  are  led  to  adopt  our  symbolism  largely  by  contrast,  and  there 
was,  perhaps,  too  much  crucifixion  in  the  suffering  life  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  by  persecuting  rulers  to  make  use  of  the  centnd 
THs  UBS  or  symbol  of  their  faith.  A  sanctity  attached  to  it  which 
THi  CR08B.  seemed  to  the  Christian  mind  too  elevated-to  be  cast  into 
material  form  and  stand  before  the  vulgar  gaze.  In  the  later  times, 
when  there  was  no  further  cross  in  the  life,  and  the  symbol  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  was  simply  a  reminder  of  the  bitter  past,  the 
cross  became  a  frequent  object,  both  in  private  houses  and  the 
places  of  public  worship.  It  was  seldom  employed  until  the  bear- 
ing of  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  Church  of  this  period  was  not  an  aggregation  of  distinct 
Christian  communities,  having  but  a  slender  and  frail  bond  of  con- 
nection. This  was  the  picture  which  the  idolatrous  system  of 
paganism  presented.     There  was  no  relation  between  one'  temple 

« Pftdag.,  8, 11. 

*  Herzog,  Abrifls  dor  gesammten  Eirohengeachichte,  i,  pp.  186,  f .  Thai  is, 
at  the  very  earUest  time.  The  nae  of  the  croes  was  common  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. TertnUian  aays  that  in  aU  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life  the  Christiana 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  De  Cor.,  iii.  Representations  of  the  cross  were 
also  frequent,  donbtlees,  in  the  second  century.  See  Cross,  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
Craoiiix,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham.    The  oraciiix  was  much  later. 
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and  another  that  might  stand  within  a  hundred  paces  of  it.  The 
yery  diversity  of  polytheism  precluded  the  possibility  of  unity  of 
worship.  The  temples  were  dedicated  to  gods  of  the  greatest  im- 
aginable variety.  The  priestly  class  were  simply  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  State^  and  there  was  no  general  bond  of  sym-  ths  karlt 
pathy  by  which  they  were  united.  The  whole  pagan  ^J^"  ^ 
system^  whether  we  view  it  as  doctrine  or  worship^  was  oanism. 
only  a  rope  of  sand.  To  this  loose  quality  of  the  pagan  religion 
Christianity  stood  in  perfect  contrast.  It  was  a  compact  and  elab- 
orate organism.  It  had  its  central  doctrine^  its  one  Deity^  its 
grades  of  clerical  administrators^  and  its  generally  harmonious 
worship ;  and  it  is  still  a  wonder,  which  defies  all  power  of  expla- 
nation on  a  human  basis,  how  such  a  near  approach  to  uniformity 
in  all  these  departments  could  be  reached  when  we  remember  the 
yastness  of  the  territory  which  constituted  the  Christendom  of  the 
times  and  the  endless  variety  of  temperament  and  national  origin. 

Every  Christian  felt  the  power  of  this  universal  relationship. 
His  was  a  brotherhood  which  comprised  all  men  and  all  times.  Our 
Lord  had  often  spoken  of  his  kingdom,  and,  amid  the  political 
chaos  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Christian  could  look 
on  with  a  measure  of  complacency,  for  he  knew  that  his  kingdom 
would  survive  that  of  the  empire  of  the  day.  This 
sense  of  neighborhood  and  fraternity  underlay  the  read-  lationbhip  or 
iness  of  Christians  in  one  place  to  relieve  their  compan-  the  christian 
ions  in  faith  elsewhere.  It  was  one  family,  though  some  of  its 
members  were  toiling  on  in  another  part  of  the  pilgrimage  and  had 
met  with  enemies  by  the  way.  The  abounding  charity  of  the  first 
centuries  was  simply  the  outpouring  of  hearts  that  belonged  to  the 
same  household  of  faith. 

This  sense  of  near  relationship  was  manifested,  in  addition  to  the 
charity,  by  the  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  patristic  period. 
Nearly  every  great  teacher  was  an  industrious  correspondent.  Paul 
had  set  the  example,  for  his  epistles  were  not  only  the  firm  dog- 
matic statement  of  Christian  truth,  but  living  and  warm  appeals 
from  the  spiritual  father  to  the  societies  which  he  had  organized. 
These  epistles,  having  been  multiplied,  now  took  their  place  with 
other  Scriptures,  and  were  read  in  many  societies  which  had  arisen 
since  Paul's  days.  His  successors  adopted  his  method,  not  alone 
because  of  the  strong  apostolic  example,  but  as  a  neces-  corusfonik 
sity  of  the  times.  Letters  were  the  literary  fashion  pjJ^,aJ'c  ™ 
for  five  centuries,  and  at  intervals  since  then,  in  our  riod. 
modem  times,  they  have  occasionally  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of 
literary  finish.    In  the  Roman  days,  as  we  see  in  the  correspond* 
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ence  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  other  authors,  the  form  of  the 
letter  to  an  individual  was  chosen  to  acquaint  the  whole  public  with 
the  views  of  the  individual  author.  Paul  only  adopted  the  usage 
which  he  found  in  existence  at  the  time,  and  he  made  use  of  it 
alone  in  all  his  authorship.  His  successors  in  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  saw  its  advantages,  and  while  many  of  them  wrote  in 
the  form  of  the  treatise  they  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  writ- 
ing of  letters  to  both  individuals  and  societies.  The  letters  of 
Polycarp  and  Origen,  and  the  eighty-six  warm  and  nervous  epistles 
of  Cyprian,  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  epistolary  legacy  of  those 
times  to  the  Church  of  the  later  period.  Melito  of  Sardis,  and 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  who  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  replies  in 
defense  of  Christianity,  were  only  a  type  of  the  large  number  of 
apologists  who  addressed  treatises  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Roman 
emperors,  and  yet  who  knew  not  but  that  the  reply  to  such  epis- 
tolary boldness  might  be  a  summons  to  the  stake  or  exile.  The 
great  increase  of  spurious  literature  in  the  form  of  letters  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  correspondence 
was  carried  in  those  days. 

The  whole  Christian  world  was  brought  into  close  relationship 
by  this  endless  correspondence.  It  was  not  necessary  to  utilize  the 
postal  relations  of  the  empire.  The  Christians  were  in  every  com- 
munity, and  were  more  largely  represented  among  the  commercial 
and  laboring  classes  than  in  any  other.  They  were  constantly 
uNiTKRSAL  moving  from  place  to  place,  not  only  because  of  the 
MovKMKNTor    persccutious  which  destroyed  the  possibility  of  perma- 
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nent  homes,  but  they  followed  the  lines  of  commerce, 
both  on  sea  and  land.  As  in  the  United  States  the  Christian  people 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  gone  to  the  Western  and  North- 
western societies  and  taken  with  them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  been 
the  planters  of  Christian  societies  in  those  new  regions,  so  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  did  Christians  observe  the  new  openings 
for  business  and  plant  Christian  societies  in  the  places  where  they 
settled.  Between  the  newer  and  the  older  societies,  and  between 
individuals  and  the  churches  which  they  founded,  and  between 
societies  far  removed  territorially,  there  was  carried  on  such  a  large 
correspondence  as  has  never  been  repeated  in  religious  literature 
since  the  invention  of  printing. 

Christians  who  went  upon  a  journey  were  often  the  bearers  of 
letters  to  be  delivered  on  the  way  or  on  reaching  their  destination ; 
and  when  these  letters  arrived,  being  on  a  durable  fabric,  either 
papyrus  or  parchment  for  the  most  part,  they  were  not  simply  read 
by  the  individual  and  thrown  aside.    They  were  permanent  posses- 
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sions^  and  belonged  to  the  treasures  of  the  society  or  the  indiyidual  re- 
ceiving them.   The  synodicaJ  letters^  which  were  written    chjustiahs 
after  each  session  of  the  provincial  synod  to  similar  bodies    oonbtaktlt 
in  other  provinces,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to    Jem  tof^ 
which  official  relationship  was  carried.    Whenever  action    off  fellow- 
was  taken  on  a  schism  the  fact  was  immediately  communi-    "■"■^™^- 
cated  far  and  near ;  while  a  bishop,  on  being  chosen  to  the  office,  was 
equally  prompt  in  notifying  his  colleagues  throughout  Christendom. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  travels  of  the  fathers  and  teachers.  The 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Church  were  brought  into  close  relation- 
ship by  the  tie,  still  stronger  than  correspondence,  of  personal  visi- 
tation. Time  was  less  the  question  then  than  now.  The  dispo- 
sition to  see,  and  by  seeing  to  learn  and  write,  was  never  more  in- 
tense and  has  never  impelled  to  larger  achievements  than  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  The  societies  were  founded  tiuvils  of 
by  the  personal  labors  of  some  teacher  and  evangelist,  ™J  «^[Sb^* 
and  the  same  motive  which  led  to  their  organization  was  cbs. 
in  full  force  to  perpetuate  them.  A  church  once  established  was 
never  forgotten.  In  this  constant  personal  oversight  of  the  Churchy 
which  lasted  from  the  third  century  to  the  fifth,  we  see  only  a 
continuation  of  the  labors  of  Paul  and  the  other  apostles.  They 
were  constantly  on  the  journey.  Even  if  Paul  remained  two  years  in 
a  place  we  find  him  frequently  making  mention  of  his  plans  to  leave  it. 

This  visitation  of  many  countries,  with  sojourns  of  varied  dura- 
tion on  the  way,  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  founding  the  orsat  ob- 
and  developing  Christian  societies.     While  the  purpose  JJ^J™, 
could  be  entertained  only  by  the  Christian,  the  method  tbitation. 
was  in  force  already  for  the  purposes  of  learned  research  or  geo- 
graphical information.     As  in  our  times  it  is  customary  to  go  to 
Germany  for  a  higher  professional  learning  than  can  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  three  centuries  ago  it  was  the  habit  on 
the  Continent  to  make  the  theological  journey,  or  tour  of  the  uni- 
versities, so  in  the  time  of  Pericles  it  was  the  usage  of  the  Oreek 
scholar  to  go,  as  Plato  to  Heliopolis,  to  the  seats  of  Egyptian  learn- 
ing that  were  old  when  Homer  sang.     Herodotus  was  not  a  recluse 
who  spent  his  life  as  an  author  in  a  Greek  home,  poring  power  oyer 
over  the  faded  scrolls  of  now  forgotten  travelers,  but  ™*ihe^oreek 
an  industrious  traveler  who,  with  style  in  hand,  was  androman 
careful  to  tarry  long  with  the  priests  of  the  Upper  Nile  jou^i^o' 
to  get  from  them  those  stories  that  still  charm  by  their  scholars. 
simplicity  and  candor.    At  a  later  date,  when  the  last  Greek  con- 
federation was  broken  up,  and  Rome  produced  its  scholars,  Athens 
must  feed  them.    As  Cicero  went  thither,  he  only  followed  the 
U 
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path  of  the  aspiring  minds  of  his  day.  The  young  Roman  was  as 
fully  driven  to  Qreece  and  often  to  Alexandria,  Tarsus,  and  Bery- 
tus^  to  equip  himself  with  the  richest  treasures  in  rhetoric,  philos- 
ophy, and  law,  as  every  young  artist  is  now  impelled  to  go  to  Italy 
and  study  the  masterpieces  in  the  paradise  which  produced  them. 

Many  of  the  strongest  minds  in  the  Church  of  this  period  had 
been,  like  Justin  Martyr,  pagan  scholars,  who  were  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  minds  and  learn  the  true  science  by  journeys  in  many 
countries,  and  who  finally  came  in  contact  with  Christian  minds, 
and  through  them  accepted  Christianity.  The  pagan  scholar,  who, 
after  absorbing  all  the  learning  furnished  in  his  native  town,  then 
exhausted  the  nearest  university,  was  running  large  risk  of  losing  his 
old  faith  and  imbibing  the  new  Christianity,  when  he  began  the  tour 
of  the  great  literary  centers.  The  new  religion  from  Judea  was  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  fanned  every  cheek.  Its  adherents  were  on  all 
TBI  PAGAN  waysides,  stopping  at  all  inns,  dropping  in  to  hear  lec- 
8CHOLAB  or-  tures  at  the  most  venerable  seats  of  learning,  and  slowly 
TIM  FOUND  poring  over  the  oldest  manuscripts,  whether  in  Antioch, 
ON  A  Tous  OF  Alexandria,  or  Athens.  The  young  pagan  scholar,  mak- 
LBABNiNo.  ing  iQng  journeys  and  indefinite  sojourns  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  best  thoughts  of  other  days  and  lands,  was  in  constant 
danger  of  wrecking  the  dearest  hopes  of  his  life.  When  the  restless 
Tatian,  a  traveler  in  many  lands  for  the  storing  of  his  mind  and 
the  peace  of  his  soul,  at  last  came  in  contact  with  a  barbarous  scroll, 
which  at  first  excited  his  curiosity  but  afterward  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion and  enlisted  his  sympathy,  he  was  drinking  for  the  first  time 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  had  been  the 
scholar's  habit  to  examine  manuscripts  wherever  he  could  find 
them,  and  they  aided  largely  in  converting  the  pagan  into  a  cham- 
pion for  the  truth  in  all  Christian  ages.  '^  Filled,  while  yet  a  boy,'' 
says  Hemphill,  '^with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge ;  a  traveler, 
like  Mohammed,  through  many  countries  in  searchof  truth;  initiated 
into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  heathen  cults;  and  then  at  last,  when 
weary  and  heartsick  with  the  cruelty,  immorality,  and  dishonesty  of 
paganism,  captivated  and  entranced  by  the  simple  charm  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures — ^the  barbaric  letters — upon  which  by  a  divine 
chance  he  one  day  lighted."' 

There  is  almost  no  book  which  the  Church  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies produced  which  was  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  fruit  of 
this  brisk  intercommunication  between  the  extremes  of  the  Chris- 
tian territory.     Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  conceived  the  happy 

>  The  Diateasaron  of  Tatian,  Lond.,  1888,  p.  viii.  Tkitian  gives  an  aoooont  of 
this  in  hia  Oratio  ad  Gisdcoa,  zziz. 
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thought  of  gathering  from  the  still  living,  but  very  aged,  witnesses 
of  our  Lord's  life  from  among  the  people  with  whom  his  ministry  had 
been  spent,  such  recollections  as  their  failing  memory  might  yet  re- 
tain ;  "  for,''  said  he,  ^^  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  get      _„.„  „.  ^. 

'  o  J0URNIY8  OF 

BO  much  aid  from  the  books  as  from  the  words  of  those    christian 
living  and  remaining."  *   He,  therefore,  it  must  be  pre-    ^^^^^ 

"  "  *  PRODUOTIYI 

sumed,  made  at  least  one  careful  tour  through  those  of  umu. 
parts  of  Palestine  where  our  Lord  had  wrought,  and  ''''"• 
talked  freely  with  the  aged  witnesses  of  his  life  who  were  still  living 
at  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second  century;  and  out 
of  this  personal  visitation  grew  his  Ezplauation  of  the  Discourses 
of  our  Lord.  If  we  have  but  fragments  of  it,  and  if  some  legends 
appear  among  his  many  accurate  recollections  of  our  Lord's  contem- 
poraries, such  as  the  cup  of  poison  which  Barsabas  drank  without 
injury,  and  the  glory  of  the  vine  In  the  coming  kingdom  of  Christ, 
neither  the  meagemess  of  the  matter  that  has  survived  nor  the 
presence  of  legend  can  detract  from  the  value  which  the  early 
scholar  attached  to  personal  examination  in  his  search  for  material/ 

Polycarp,  whom  the  Church  has  always  assigned  to  the  first  place 
among  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  whose  martyrdom  at  polyoarp's 
the  age  of  eighty-six  was  a  fit  culmination  of  his  labori-  gblebratid 
ous  and  heroic  career,  saw  the  dangers  that  threatened  J^^w't. 
the  peace  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  Church  on  the 
questions  concerning  the  time  of  the  Easter  observance,  and  made 
a  journey,  in  his  extreme  age,  or  about  the  year  158,  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  bishop,  Anicetus,  the 
foremost  representative  of  the  Church  in  the  West.  This  was  a  most 
brotherly  procedure.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  meeting  of  the 
Smyrna  Church,  or  a  provincial  assembly,  which  delegated  Polycarp 
for  this  great  purpose.  It  was  his  own  thought.  The  time  for  more 
stately  and  formal  overtures  had  not  arrived.  While  neither  one  could 
convince  the  other  of  the  propriety  of  the  preference  of  himself  and  of 
thepart  of  theChurch  which  he  represented,  forthe  Easterobservance, 
the  best  relations  were  established  between  them  by  this  remarkable 
visit,  the  first  in  the  historyof  theChurchfor thecomposition  of  differ- 
ences, and  in  proof  of  the  excellent  understanding  Anicetus  commit- 
ted the  administration  of  a  sacramental  service  to  his  venerated  guest. 

There  is  good  ground  to  think  that  Polycarp  had  another  end  in 
view.     That  Onosticism,  which  had  begun  even  before  the  death  of 

'Eiuebiiu,  Hisi.  Eooles.,  ill,  89. 

*  Piper,  Die  BeiBen  der  Kirohenyliier,  in  eyangeliflohes  Jahrbnoh  fur  1861,  pp. 
68,  ff ;  CraitweU,  Literary  Hist  of  Early  ChrlBtianity.  Lond.,  1898,  i,  lOd-110 ; 
Heits  and  Leimbaoh,  in  Herzog  and  Flitt,  art.  Fapiat, 
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hifl  own  belored  master,  the  apoetle  John,  was  now  in  fall  force, 
and  had  a  strong  following  in  Borne,  which  attracted  eyery  Tagaiy 
of  the  times.  Polycarp,  according  to  testimony  that  has  come  down 
to  ns  from  his  times,  is  reported  to  have  led  many  of  the  Valentin- 
ians  and  Marcionites  back  to  the  true  doctrine.' 

Jostin  clad  himself  in  the  philosopher's  mantle  and  held  the 
wanderer's  staff  constantly  in  hand.  He  had  no  sooner  retamed 
^^^^^  ^  from  one  journey  than  he  prepared  for  another.    With 

oRiAT  a  keen  eye  npon  the  importance  of  the  best  prodactions 

TRATKLKR.  ^f  pi^fxism  ds  dlics  to  Christianity  he  searched  in 
different  lands  and  in  both  Judaism  and  paganism  for  every  pos- 
sible support  for  Christianity.  An  Ephesian  conyert,  Ajsia  Minor 
was  too  narrow  for  him,  and  we  therefore  find  him  now  in  Egypt, 
examining  the  separate  cells  where  the  seventy  translators  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  into  Qreek  reached  their  unanimous  conclusion,  and 
now  in  southern  Italy,  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  basilica 
where  the  Cumsean  sibyl  had  receiyed  her  inspirations.*  He  speaks 
frequently  of  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  has  heard 
read  in  the  Christian  societies  where  he  has  worshiped  on  his  jour- 
neys, and  which  were  the  four  gospels  of  our  present  canon.'  We 
here  have  a  most  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  high  character  in 
which  the  gospels  were  held  at  this  early  day,  while,  concerning 
the  Old  Testament  books,  we  have  a  similar  witness  in  Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  journeyed  to  Palestine,  and  wrote,  *^  Where 
these  things  happened  and  were  declared,  a  catalogue  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  with  selections  from  them,  in  six  books.  "^ 

Irenadus,  of  the  next  generation,  proyes  that  the  desire  for  trayel 
iRENiEusiN  *^  *b®  interests  of  the  Church  was  developing  into  a 
GAuu  still  stronger  passion.    This  man,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 

went  to  Oaul,  adapted  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  appeared 
in  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the  Montanists  in  Asia  Minor. 

Hegesippus  wrote  ecclesiastical  history  with  a  purpose.  His 
aim  was  to  defend  Christianity  by  a  narratiye  of  its  achieyements. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Palestine,  and  resided  a  while  in  Corinth. 
But  Rome  was  his  constant  aim.  He  knew  that  in  the  metropolis 
he  would  have  the  best  facilities  for  historical  inyestigation,  and 
while  there  he  completed  his  work,  probably  about  the  year  185. 
During  his  many  journeys  he  was  careful  to  visit  the  bishops  and 

ilzen.,  Adv.  Hterea.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  Eosebhis,  Hist.  Eocks.,  iv,  14  ; 
Jerome,  De  Yir.  Ql.,  cap.  17. 

'  Semiflch,  Jnatin  der  Martyrer,  toI.  i,  p.  122;  Poires,  The  Testiinony  of  Jna* 
tin  Martyr  to  Early  Christianity,  N.  T.,  1889,  p.  9. 

*  Semiach,  Dieapoat.  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  H.  Jnatinna,  Hamb.,  1848. 

*  Piper,  Beiaen  der  Eiirohenyater,  in  Erang.  Jahrb.  f.  1861,  p.  43. 
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the  societies^  in  both  the  East  and  the  Weet^  and  he  testifies  to  the 
identity  of  teaching  everywhere.  Julius  Af ricanus,  for  hkokbippub 
the  preparation  of  his  Chronography,  made  extensive  iJI^S!wra  as 
journeys.  In  Alexandria  he  devoted  himself  to  the  t&atxlebs. 
study  of  the  antiquities  for  which  that  city  was  famous ;  for  thither 
had  come,  as  to  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  in  our  day,  the  literary 
treasures  of  all  lands.  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  research  was  Mane- 
tho's  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  which,  with  other  valuable 
records,  he  took  away  with  him.  Julius  made  the  journey  to  Ararat 
in  the  interest  of  his  science,  and  identified  it  as  the  place  where  the 
ark  rested.  He  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and  located  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Oomorrah,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  in  Bome,  applying  to  the 
Emperor  Elagabalus,  in  the  year  222,  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  town  of 
Nicopolis. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  convert  from  paganism  to  Christianity, 
in  his  long  and  persevering  search  for  the  truth,  was  a  diligent 
traveler  in  three  continents.  Origen  appears  to  have  clemint  ▲ 
visited  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  If  his  use-  ™tI!5^V* 
fulness  was  interfered  with  m  Alexandria  or  Palestine  tinknts. 
it  seems  to  have  given  him  no  concern.  He  followed  the  tide  of 
his  disciples  in  some  new  direction,  or  responded  to  a  call  to  Arabia 
once  and  again,  to  Athens,  or  to  Antioch,  and  with  an  audience  of 
eager  listeners  before  him,  and  with  at  least  some  of  his  treasures 
of  ancient  learning,  gathered  from  many  lands,  about  him,  he  took 
up  his  work  where  he  had  been  interrupted,  and  continued  it  to 
the  close.  All  of  his  works  bear  traces  of  his  long  and  varied  jour- 
neys, while  his  great  triumph  of  textual  criticism,  the  Hexapla, 
which  occupied  twenty-seven  years,  shows  his  residence  in  Pales- 
tine and  constant  utilization  of  the  Hebrew  sources. 

With  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent  frequency  of  gen- 
eral and  provincial  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  there  was  less  personal 
communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Church  in  the  in- 
terest of  unity  of  polity  and  doctrine.   For  the  purposes  for  purposis 
of  Christian  scholarship  there  was  little  decline  during  gaip^^^v- 
the  fourth  century.     Athanasius  did  not  need  to  make  rung  was 
journeys  in  the  interests  of  Christianity,  for  he  was  five  ][^,'J^"j^ 
times  an  exile,  and  his  whole  life  gave  proof  of  how  far  regions. 
one  can  use  even  banishment,  as  his  in  Treves,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Christian  truth  and  evangelization.    Bufinus  studied  the  monastio 
life  by  personal  observation  among  the  Nitrian  monks. 

Jerome  was  an  ideal  traveler  in  the  interest  of  sacred  learn- 
ing. *    He  was  not  content  to  surround  himself  with  the  manuscripts 
'Martin,  life  of  St.  Jerome,  Lond.,  1888,  pp.  9,  ff. 
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of  a  former  period  and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  reclnse.  He  must  go  where 
the  Bible  was  written^  and  study  its  idiomatic  construction  from 
those  who  knew  it  best.  He  located  himself  in  Palestine,  and  em- 
ployed as  his  special  teacher  in  Hebrew  a  Jew,  who,  lest  the  Chris- 
jKROMiTHx  tians  might  take  offense,  was  to  come  to  him  by  night 
iDKALTRAT-  fiud  givo  him  instruction.  In  order  to  understand  the 
e^y'^"*  peculiar  idiom  of  Paul,  in  some  parts  of  his  epistles, 
CHURCH.  Jerome  visited  Gilicia,  where  he,  in  the  apostle's  native 

province,  gained  familiarity  with  the  provincialisms  imbedded  in 
his  speech.*  It  cannot  occasion  surprise  that,  with  such  pains  to 
arrive  at  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
Jerome  should  have  contributed  such  wealth  to  the  textual  theology 
of  his  times  that,  as  commentator,  he  easUy  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  his  day,  and  that  to  his  patient  and  thorough 
scholarship  we  still  owe  the  Vulgate  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  justification  which  he  gave  for  his  journeys  as  a  necessity 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  great  science  might  well  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Tischendorf,  after  his  first  ecstatic  view  of  the  Sinaitic  Co- 
dex in  St.  Catherine's  Convent :  ^'  As  the  history  of  the  Greeks  is 
better  understood  by  him  who  has  seen  Athens,  and  Yergirs  third 
book  by  him  who  has  sailed  from  the  Troad  to  Sicily,  and  from 
jiB0Hx*8  JUS-  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  so  do  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Hw  lONo"  ^'  ^^^^^  become  clearer  to  him  who  has  seen  Judea  with 
jouRNiTs.  his  own  eyes,  and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  recollections  of  the  old  cities  and  the  names  of  the  places, 
whether  they  are  the  same  or  have  been  changed.  Therefore  I 
had  it  in  heart  to  undertake  this  work  in  connection  with  the 
most  learned  Jews,  so  that  I  have  wandered  through  the  country 
from  which  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  take  their  tone.'" 

During  the  following  period  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the 
disposition  to  travel,  and,  so  far  as  a  desire  expressed  itself  to  pro- 
oscLiNiiN  mote  fraternal  relations  between  the  different  parts 
smiMnro"  ^'  ^^^  Church  by  personal  communication,  nearly  all 
TRATKL.  traces  had  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 

tury. The  prominence  of  the  patriarchates  produced  individuality 
in  the  Eastern  Churches,  while  the  growing  supremacy  of  Rome 
made  her  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the  general  Church  less 
definite  and  satisfactory.  To  the  council  was  now  left  much  of 
the  pleasant  work  of  fraternity  which  had  before  proceeded  from 
the  spontaneous  love  of  the  individual  and  the  societies. 

*  For  example :  Ool.  ii,  18,  fiJjSetc  ^fJtac  Karappapevh-Q, 

*  Plwfat.  in  Libr.  Paralipom.  juxta  LXX,  opp.,  torn,  x,  p.  481. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  catacombs  beneath  the  hills  of  Borne  reyeal  nearly  all  the 
chief  creations  of  the  earliest  Christian  art.     Only  a  few  of  the 
churches  which  the   Christians  were   hopefnl  enough  to  build 
before  Christianity  was  tolerated  by  Constantino  yet  remain,  and 
so  yaried  is  the  patchwork  that  it  is  difiDlcult  to  tell  what  part  of 
these  venerable  structures  belongs  to  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies and  what  part  was  added  after  the  Christians  knew  that 
their  buildings  could  no  more  be  torn  down  by  pagan  mobs.     In 
those  still  fewer  churches  which  have  undergone  no  o^^^oombs 
change,  as  that  of  St.  Petronilla,  newly  discovered  be-  ths  oonsxr- 
neath  a  field  near  Eome,  by  De  Eossi,  in  1874/  there  il^JS^'™" 
exist  only  enough  of  the  fragmentary  walls  to  desig-  christian 
nate  the  general  design  of  the  structure.     Because  the  ^^^' 
catacombs  were  free  from  exposure,  and  because  their  purpose  of 
sepulture  shielded  them  from  destruction,  they  have  been  the  safe 
and  somber  conservators  of  the  first  endeavors  of  Christianity  in 
the  plastic  arts.    It  is  among  the  peculiar  revenges  of  time  that  the 
very  burial  places  of  Christians,  those  sufliering  martyrdom  as  well 
as  those  dying  a  natural  death,  have  survived  the  most  of  the  mag- 
nificent palaces  of  their  oppressors  during  ten  persecutions. 

The  Christians  were  led  to  employ  the  catacomb,  or  subterranean 
recess,  as  a  place  of  burial  for  their  dead,  in  part  by  the  example 
of  other  people,  but  still  more  because  the  Roman  laws      ^eabon  for 
granted  perfect  liberty  of  burial  to  all  foreign  faiths.      thkcata- 
It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  when  death  came  it      ^ci^/ 
was  time  to  cease  all  opposition  and  permit  the  obse-      christian 
quies  to  take  place  after  any  fashion,  however  foreign      ^^'^^ 
to  pagan  taste.     Only  in  modem  times  do  we  see  illustrations  of  a 
post-mortem  campaign  against  a  foe,  as  when  the  dust  of  the  mar- 
tyred Huss  was  thrown  out  upon  Lake  Constance,  and  when  Wyc- 
liffe^s  dust  was  taken  from  its  grave  in  Lutterworth  and  sprinkled 
upon  the  Avon.     That  the  Christians  should  bury  their  dead,  rather 
than  bum    them,  which   was   the   existing  Soman   usage,  was 
in  conformity  with  their  Jewish  antecedents,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
>  See  De  Bossi,  BnUetino  No.  1, 1874. 
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pagan  coBtom  of  the  siinpler  and  better  tunes.  All  of  the  Semite 
peoples^  in  whose  mind  lay  an  intense  belief  in  the  resnnection  of 
the  human  body,  had  employed  bnrial  rather  than  cremation.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  with  their  splendor  of  ornament  and  embalmment 
beneath  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Thebaid,  show  how  re- 
pugnant to  the  Egyptian  spirit  was  every  measure  which  was  cal- 
culated to  abridge  the  material  existence  of  the  human  body.  In 
Oreece  neither  cremation  nor  burial  was  the  uniform  custom,  the 
people  adopting  one  mode  at  one  period  and  afterward  substituting 
for  it  the  other.  In  Italy  the  ancient  Etruscans  buried  their  dead, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  their  exhumed  burial  places  the  remains  of 
their  knights  have  been  found,  clad  in  complete  armor. 

The  Romans  of  the  republic  adopted  the  same  custom  of  burial, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  empire  was  adopted  that  they  burned 
BURIAL  or  THs  thclr  dcad  and  inclosed  the  ashes  in  an  urn.*  But  so 
mtAif  PBB-  strongly  rooted  in  the  Roman  mind  was  the  preference 
Bwimo^BT  '^^  burial  that  we  find  from  the  sarcophagi  in  the  monu- 
TusoMAjTs.  ment  of  the  Scipios,  before  the  Porta  Capena  of  Rome, 
now  within  the  walls,  that  the  older  Roman  families  still  adhered  to 
the  early  usage.'  The  graves  of  the  Nasos,  four  Italian  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  consist  of  chunbers  hewn  in  the  tufa, 
with  horizontal  niches  for  the  bodies,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
the  Christian  catacombs.  *  A  large  number  of  these  niches,  arranged 
in  rows,  and  containing  the  ashes  of  the  family,  gave  the  name 
columbarium,  or  dovecote,  to  the  burial  place. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Rome  was  large,  and  they  made  use  of 
the  catacomb,  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  At  first,  we 
JEWISH  UBS  must  suppose  it  rude,  as  an  opening  in  the  hillside,  or 
ooMB  IN  '  A  hollow  made  beneath  a  shelving  rock,  but  later,  be- 
«>"■•  cause  of  the  example  of  Christians,  the  Jewish  burial 

place  became  a  faint  approach  to  the  Christian  catacomb.  There 
is  a  Jewish  catacomb  on  the  Appian  Way,  opposite  the  Christian 
catacomb  of  San  Sebastiano,  while  there  is  another  nearer  Rome, 
in  the  Bandanini  Vineyard.*  The  galleries  are  much  the  same, 
only  less  ornate  and  regular,  as  those  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
The  Jewish  type  is  everywhere  revealed  by  Hebrew  symbolism,  and 
especially  by  the  seven-branched  candlestick.* 

There  were  differences,  however,  between  the  pagan  and  the 

>  KmoB,  Soma  Sotteraxmea,  3d.,  pp.  61, 1 

•  PUn.,  Hist.  Nat.,  vll,  65. 

*  Baxtoli,  Le  Pittnre  antiche  del  sepolchro  d6  Naaoni,  torn,  ii,  p.  9. 
^  Erana,  Soma  Sotterannea,  p.  68. 

'  Ganicoi,  Ohnitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei,  Soma,  1862. 
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Christian  catacomb.  The  graves  of  the  Scipios  were  devoid  of  that 
regularity  which  we  find  in  every  catacomb  of  the  p„„,^j^^j. 
Christians.  There  was  no  precision  in  the  making  of  bktwken  thk 
the  niches  in  the  walls  where  the  coffins  were  laid,  and  ^1  chbm^ 
often  the  recesses  were  rongh,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  tian  cata- 
only  partially  and  irregularly  cat  out  of  the  rock. 
Further,  the  pagan  burial  place  was  destined  for  one  family,  and 
when  the  members  had  died,  and  their  bodies  had  been  interred, 
the  place  was  permanently  closed.  The  Christian  catacomb  was 
not  limited  to  one  family,  but  was  for  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  The  brotherhood  in  life  was  continued  even  in 
death,  and  the  poor  and  the  rich  lay  beside  each  other  in  those 
calm  recesses  far  beneath  the  din  of  busy  life  and  the  sound  of  the 
footfall  of  the  generations.  The  resemblance  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  pagan  burial,  however,  is  striking  enough  to  show 
that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead  was  not  new  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bome,  and  even  of  Sicily  and  Alexandria.  The  pagans  in 
their  more  primitive  times  had  been  examples  of  the  custom,  while 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  abounded  in  evidences  of  its  being 
the  only  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  known  to  the  one  Semitic 
people  from  whom  the  Messiah  had  come. 

But  the  Christians,  as  was  their  wont  with  everything  pagan 
and  foreign  which  they  touched,  transformed  the  catacomb  from  a 
somber  and  repulsive  abode  of  the  dead  into  a  church,  chxseful 
a  theology,  and  a  home.  The  scope  which  they  gave  chwot^"^' 
to  the  construction  of  the  catacomb,  and  the  rich  and  catacombs. 
varied  fullness  with  which  they  clothed  its  ornamentation,  prove 
their  sense  of  security  in  every  stroke  of  the  pick,  the  chisel,  and 
the  brush.  The  ten  tables  of  Boman  law  forbade  burial  within 
the  city  inclosure,  which  was  the  old  wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  and 
there  is  no  trace  to  this  day  of  there  having  been  a  catacomb  within 
the  walls  of  Aurelian  or  Honorius.  They  were  compelled,  there- 
fore, if  they  would  bury  their  dead,  to  secure  a  place  outside  the 
walls.  Here,  too,  they  were  perfectly  secure.  They  might  build 
a  palace  beneath  ground,  and  store  it  with  untold  wealth  ;  if  only 
it  had  a  relation  to  sepulture,  in  the  eye  of  the  Boman  law  it  was 
safe.  As  Charles  V  said  to  the  cruel  Alva,  when  the  two  stood  be- 
side the  grave  of  Luther,  in  the  Schlosskirche  of  Wittenberg,  they 
made  **  war  on  the  living,  and  not  on  the  dead.'' 

No  private  burial  place  in  Bome  could  be  alienated,  whatever 
might    be  the  inducement.*     Whenever  a  villa  and  the  large 
grounds  were  sold  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  family  was  not 
1  Cioezo,  De  Legibus,  il,  24. 
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alienated.  This  place  where  the  dead  reposed,  whether  only  the 
TRi  BURIAL  handful  of  ashes  in  a  little  urn  or  the  slowly  decom- 
PLAGE  ALWAYS  pofiing  body,  was  held  to  be  something  too  precious  for 
ROK?AifD  commerce.  For  this  reason  the  tourist  in  Borne  fre- 
THBouGHouT  quoutly  reads,  even  at  this  late  date,  on  the  monuments 
FAQAH  LANDS,  ^j^j^^j^  j^^^^  comc  dowu  to  thc  present  time,  *'  H.  M.  H. 
Ex.  T.  N.  S.''  [Hoc  monumentum  haeredesextestamento  ne  sequa- 
tur].  This  protection  of  the  places  devoted  to  the  departed  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  reverence  which  pagan  peoples  bestowed 
upon  the  deceased.  He  who  neglected  to  pay  proper  respect  to  his 
near  relatives  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  ances- 
tral worship  which  has  for  ages  obtained  in  China  and  some  other 
oriental  nations  had,  in  this  way,  its  type  in  the  pagan  nations 
which  flourished  and  passed  away  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Athens  it  was  a  law  that  candidates  for  the 
highest  offices,  whose  fathers  were  dead,  must  furnish  tangible 
proof  that  they  had  paid  all  proper  respect  to  them  at  the 
time  of  their  death  and  burial.^  The  attention  which  Chris- 
tians bestowed  upon  their  dead,  therefore,  was  by  no  means 
offensive  to  the  pagan  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  celebrated  the  anniversaries  of  their  honored 
men,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  visited  the  burial  places, 
and  ornamented  them  with  the  most  touching  symbols  of  their 
faith,  could  only  have  commended  the  Christians  to  their  pagan 
contemporaries. 

The  modem  discovery  of  the  Roman  catacomb  took  place  on  a 
May  day  in  1578,  when  some  workmen  in  a  field  along  the  Via 
MODKRw  DI8-  Salaria  came  across  a  mysterious  opening  in  the  earth, 
roman'cata-  ""^tich  led  to  the  finding  of  passages,  historical  frescoes, 
C0MB8.  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  several  sarcophagi. 

That  was  the  hour  when  subterranean  Rome  took  its  place  with  the 
city  on  the  seven  hills,  as  a  great  storehouse  of  Christian  science, 
whose  riches  even  yet  have  not  been  fully  explored.  Now  and 
then  the  searcher  for  pagan  antiquities  and  the  priestly  devotee  to 
saintly  relics  had,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  found  his  way- 
into  some  of  the  more  approachable  parts  of  several  catacombs. 
But  as  the  former  saw  little  to  remind  him  of  classic  art  and  archi- 
tecture he  attached  no  importance  to  the  crude  and  dark  burial 
places  of  the  first  Christians,  while  the  devout  Roman  Catholic 
wandered  about  as  in  a  spacious  sepnlcher,  being  in  quest  of  such 
relics  as  might  add  to  the  ardor  of  his  faith.  Both  were  wanting 
in  that  acute  sense  which  saw  in  the  catacomb  a  highly  scientific 
>  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  bk.  11,  §  18. 
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quality^  which  in  time  was  to  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  Persecution. 

The  references  in  the  Fathers  of  the  post-Nicene  age  to  the  burial 
places  of  Christians^  beneath  the  environs  of  Bome^  had  been  fa* 
miliar  during  all  later  centuries^  and  yet  had  awakened  jeromx's  ^- 
no  profound  interest.'    Jerome  relates  that,  when  he  pmimcbin 
was  a  schoolboy  in  Borne,  he  and  some  of  his  companions  oombs  while 
went  down  frequently  into  the  graves  and  looked  at  t«tabot. 
the  dust  of  the  martyrs ;  that  they  wandered  through  the  long 
passages  and  caverns  and  saw  the  bodies  on  either  side,  and  that 
the  darkness  was  so  profound  that  his  boyish  imagination  was 
strangely  excited  by  the  scene,  so  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  words  of  David,  "  Let  them  go  down  quick  into  hell,'*  *  and 
of  the  words  6t  Vergil,  "  Terror  surrounds  me,  even  the  silence 
itself  is  horrible/'* 

But  all  the  references  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  occasional  ex- 
plorations of  later  times,  had  no  effect  in  exciting  Christian  schol- 
arship to  the  value  of  the  first  Christian  burial  places,   discovkbt  of 
The  discovery  of  the  workmen  was  less  a  revelation  thecata- 
than  an  incident  which  called  new  attention  to  a  fact  goiu  work- 
long  familiar  to  the  Christian  mind.     When  the  dis-  mxn. 
covery  was  made  the  boy  was  three  years  old  who  was  destined  to 
create  the  science  of  the  historical  study  of  the  catacombs  and  to 
elevate  it  to  its  present  importance  as  a  vast  and  ever-enlarging  de- 
partment of  monumental  theology. 

This  was  Antonio  Bosio.  From  the  time  when  his  mind 
began  to  expand  the  study  of  the  catacombs  absorbed  all  his 
thought.     He  was  a  participant  in  that  memorable  re-  aktonio 

rival  of  historical  and  general  literature  which  seized  »<««>. 

Home,  as  a  reaction  produced  by  the  Reformation  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  No  difficulty  was  too  great  for  him.  One 
catacomb  after  another  was  opened  through  his  remarkable  energy. 
After  devoting  himself  thirty  years  to  this  one  study  he  died  in 
the  year  1629,  before  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the  Boma 
Sotteranea.  Only  the  first  installment  appeared  in  the  year  1632, 
but  it  achieved  a  great  triumph  and  added  a  new  science  to  the 
theology  of  Christendom. 

John  Evelyn,  who  visited  Bome  in  the  year  1645,  and  Bishop 

'  There  is  complete  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  oataoombe  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  ante-Nicene  age.  Jerome  and  FrodentinB  are  the  only  ancient  writers 
who  mention  them.    See  Schaff ,  ii,  287. 

*  Ptalm  Iv,  15. 

*  Com.  in  Es.,  oh.  40.    See  PmdentiiiB,  Peristephanon,  hymn  4, 
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Bamet^  who  made  a  Bojonm  there  forty  years  later^  were  the  first 
JOBS  iriLT*  ^*®™  ^  reveal  to  the  English  world  the  extent  and 
AVD  BISHOP  even  partial  significance  of  the  Christian  catacombs. 
BUBifiT.  3q|^  ^i)^  these  writers  failed  to  grasp  the  foil  ex- 

tent of  the  real  importance  of  the  catacombs.  Bomet  declared 
they  were  nothing  more  than  the  holes  mentioned  by  Festns  Pom- 
peios,  where  the  lowest  slaves  of  the  Bomans  were  put  and  allowed 
to  die.  Burnet  farther  says :  ''  The  discorery  of  the  catacombs 
has  supplied  them  [the  Boman  Catholics]  with  an  inexhaustible 
magazine  of  bones^  which  by  all  appearances  are  no  other  than  the 
Buwrn'g  vn-  bones  of  pagan  Bomans  which  are  now  sent  over  the 
MATEOFTHi  world  to  fccd  a  superstition  that  is  as  blind  as  it  proves 
OP  THB  CATA-  expcnsivc.  And  thus  the  bones  of  the  Boman  slaves, 
COMBS.  or  at  least  those  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  now  set  in  sil- 

ver and  gold,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  costly  garniture,  and  enter- 
tain the  superstition  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  deceived,  as 
well  as  they  serve  the  ends  of  those  that  seek  to  deceive  the  world.'' ' 
Burnet  held  that  the  vast  extent  of  the  catacombs  proved  that  they 
were  not  excavated  by  the  Christians.  And  how  could  they  hold 
services  amid  the  stench  of  decaying  fiesh  and  stifiing  atmosphere 
of  those  underground  tombs  ?  He  argues  well,  but  later  research 
has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  new  facts. 

Still  later  writers  have  been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
catacomb  was  an  excavation  where  only  the  Christian  peasantry 
could  bury  their  dead,'  or  that  they  were,  more  than  anything  else, 
a  place  where  superstition  derived  a  convenient  market  place  for  the 
deposition  and  sale  of  holy  bones.'  But  the  day  has  passed  when 
TaicATA-  either  view  has  its  advocates.  The  catacomb  is  now 
pullt'otidbe-  '^^'y  understood,  first  through  the  foundation  laid  by 
STOOD.  Bosio,  and  later  by  the  temple  reared  upon  it  by  Be 

Rossi ;  so  that  we  now  understand  its  original  design,  the  process  of 
its  growth  in  a  time  of  sorrow,  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the 
thought  of  the  patristic  Church,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christian 
science  and  faith  in  all  later  periods. 

The  early  Christian  attached  a  remarkable  value  to  martyrdom. 
Here  was  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  both  schismatic  and  Catholic. 
The  magnitude  of  voluntary  death  for  the  faith  was,  in  fact,  the 
vital  question  which  underlay  the  greatest  schisms  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  separatists  making  the  ground  of  their  dis- 

>  Travels  tlirongh  Frmoe,  Italj,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  Edinb.,  1752,  pp. 
161-173. 
"  Mlsson,  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy,  Lond.,  1714,  pp.  1, 166. 
s  Fehmel,  De  Oatacombis,  Leipz.,  1713. 
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integrating  moyement  the  moderate  view  of  suffering  for  the  faith 
which  they  alleged  to  be  entertained  by  the  general  karltcarib- 
Ghnrch.  When  the  martyr  died  the  place  where  hia  "^"  wtimati 
soul  took  its  departure  for  heaven — ^for  he,  without  a  JLroSi?  or 
question,  escaped  the  hadean  ordeal — was  regarded  as  mabttbdom. 
haUowed  ground.  It  was  marked  as  a  place  worthy  of  perpetual 
remembrance.  Here  the  Christians  met,  when  persecution  ceased^ 
and  built  rude  structures,  and  worshiped,  and  were  careful  to  bear 
in  mind  the  natal  days  of  the  martyrs  by  special  seryices.  As  a 
rule  the  body  was  not  denied  the  care  of  friends.  It  was  no  longer 
of  yalue  to  a  foe,  and  hence  could  easily  be  given  to  those  who  were 
desirous  of  performing  the  rites  of  burial.  When  the  request  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  for  the  body  of  Jesus  was  granted  it  was 
simply  a  compliance  with  a  universal  usage  even  among  the  heathen. 
Later,  when  a  Christian  was  put  to  death,  the  body,  or,  in  case  of 
burning,  the  ashes,  were  granted  to  friends  as  a  privilege  which 
common  propriety  could  not  deny.  These  remains  were  interred 
on  the  spot  where  the  Christian  had  suffered  martyrdom. 

Hence  the  spot  had  a  twofold  claim  to  the  love  of  the  Church, 
for  it  was  not  only  the  place  where  a  hero  had  suffered  death,  but 
what  was  left  of  his  suffering  body  now  lay  beneath  cHUBOHn 
the  place  where  his  soul  had  ascended  to  the  Church  JJ^^", 
triumphant.  Here  a  church  was  built,  generally  named  mabttbdom. 
after  the  saint,  where  special  solemnities  could  be  observed,  par- 
ticularly on  memorial  days.  The  place  of  martyrdom  being  re- 
garded as  holy  ground,  the  tendency  soon  arose  to  make  use  of  the 
spaces  about  the  church  as  a  place  of  burial  for  those  who  had  not 
suffered  martyrdom.  Hither,  amid  the  sublime  associations  of  the 
martyrdom  of  some  great  servant  of  the  Church,  and  beneath  the 
walls  of  a  church  to  his  memory,  it  seemed  fitting  that  Christians 
should  bring  their  dead  and  have  the  privilege  of  frequent  visita- 
tion to  the  place,  and  then,  at  last,  of  taking  their  own  places  in 
those  silent  and  narrow  niches.'  Later,  when  Christianity  had 
become  a  permitted  religion,  and  still  more  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  when  the  empire  was  under  the  control  of  emperors  who 
were  Christian  in  name,  the  catacomb  having  served  its  chief  pur- 
pose as  both  a  place  of  burial  and  of  worship,  the  churches  were 
of  greater  architectural  splendor,  and  beneath  them  was  the  crypt 
containing  the  remains  of  the  martyr.  The  crypt,  therefore,  was 
the  creation,  in  an  easier  and  more  artistic  age,  of  the  catacomb  of 
an  earlier  and  severer  time. 

1  Comp.  Hagenbaoh,  Eirohengesohichte  der  ersten  Seohs  Jahrhundtrtey  8d 
•d.,  pp.  894,  f. 
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The  visit  to  the  catacomb  is  the  nearest  approach  possible,  in 
these  Uter  times,  to  the  chnrch  of  the  first  three  centuries.  One 
TisiTTOTBi  descends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  notable  of  all,  that 
CATACOMBS,  of  St.  Callistos,  through  a  side  door  in  the  church,  by 
a  long  stairway,  until  he  finds  himself  in  one  of  the  larger  and 
longer  passages.  He  now  comes  to  a  wider  space,  which  once 
serred  as  a  chapel  of  some  wealthy  Roman  Christian,  where  the 
place  for  altar  and  priest  and  worshiper  are  still  distinctly  trace- 
able, and  where  the  surrounding  empty  niches  once  contained  the 
dust  of  the  members  of  the  family.  Then  he  reaches  a  humbler 
space,  where  the  poorer  were  laid  away  by  their  friends,  and  where 
the  ornamentation  was  less  costly  and  attractive.  On  either  side 
of  the  winding  passages  are  rows  of  niches,  each  only  long  enough 
to  contain  a  body,  and  the  horizontal  rows  of  niches  rising  in  a 
system  of  regular  tiers.  Some  of  the  sarcophagi,  as  that  of  Junius 
Bassus,  of  the  year  359,  contained  exquisite  reliefs,  but  the  most  of 
these  precious  tombs  have  been  removed,  while  the  inscriptions  on 
the  walls  and  rich  symbolical  figures  can  now  be  seen  to  advantage 
only  in  the  museum  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  other  rich  collections 
of  Rome.  Some  of  the  minor  treasures  have  wandered  into  other 
countries,  especially  to  the  Christian  museum  of  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, but  their  meagerness  only  adds  to  the  thirst  of  the  student 
for  the  Roman  masterpieces. 

The  extent  of  these  labyrinths  for  the  dead  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture only.  De  Rossi,  the  best  judge,  supposes  the  total  length  of 
nTKRT  or  THK  tho  passages  to  be  four  hundred  and  eighty  Italian  miles, ' 
SoTTBrraxT  ^tich  is  the  length  of  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 
ufowN.  Marchi  estimates  the  extent  to  be  a  third  larger.     It  is 

not  likely  that  all  the  catacombs  have  been  disclosed.  As  late  as 
1848  the  magnificent  catacomb  of  PraBtextatus  was  discovered, 
while  even  since  then,  in  1874,  De  Rossi  discovered  the  basilica  of 
St.  Petronilla,  which  had  lain  in  utter  darkness  since  the  Mirabilia 
of  Francesco  Albertino,  in  1510,  but  which  has  proved  of  great  im- 
portance for  our  present  knowledge  of  early  Christian  art.  In  pro- 
portion as  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  classic  period  of  Rome 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  expect  equally  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Church  in  its  double  endeavor  for  a  safe  place  of 
worship  and  a  resting  place  for  its  dead.' 

*  Onehnndred  and  twenty  geographical  miles,  or  eight  hnndred  and  seyentj- 
siz  Ulometen.  The  number  of  the  grares  Ib  estimated  at  from  four  to  seyen 
millions,  no  donbt  a  gross  exaggeration.     See  Schaif,  ii,  395,  note  1. 

'  On  the  oataoombs  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  worship,  to  which  secondary  use 
ihey  were  nndoabtedly  pnt,  see  Maitland,  The  Churoh  in  the  Cataoombsp 
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No  approach  to  the  number  of  inscriptioBS^  paintings^  and  carv- 
ings which  have  been  taken  from  the  catacombs  can  be  made  with 
safety.  In  the  Lateran  Museum^  on  the  sarcophagi  ^^^ 
alone,  are  two  hundred  and  seyenty-six  scriptural  cary-  the  lateran 
ings,  and  when  we  remember  that  carying  bore  only  a  ^''^skum. 
small  proportion  to  the  frescoes,  and  that  the  inscriptions  were  far 
more  abundant  than  either,  the  difficulty  of  approximating  the 
number  of  the  treasures  already  taken  from  the  catacombs  will  be 
yery  apparent. 

To  see  the  full  significance  of  the  art  of  the  catacomb  we  must 
combine  all  its  departments.  Beginning  with  the  rudest  figures  of 
the  first  tyros,  and  coming  down  to  the  most  elaborate  and  finished 
productions  of  the  last  artists,  whose  colors  were  yet  damp  when 
the  West  Goths  plundered  Eome,  in  the  year  410,  and  the  cata- 
combs ceased  henceforth  to  serye  their  original  purpose  and  became 
practically  closed  to  the  scholarship  of  the  world  for  the  cata- 
eleyen  centuries,  we  haye  a  yariety  and  number  of  SJr  w^ven*'* 
monumental  objects  that  seem  to  elude  all  attempts  at  oentubies. 
classification  and  minute  interpretation.  But  this  difficulty,  on 
more  careful  examination,  disappears,  and  the  abundance  of  objects 
only  enriches  our  information  concerning  their  design  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  general  life  and  faith  of  the  Church. 

Many  subjects  of  pictorial  representation  in  the  catacombs  show 
the  familiarity  of  the  Christian  mind  at  this  early  day  with  the 
Scriptures  which  constitute  our  canon.     We  do  not  light  from 
need  to  be  told  by  Melito  of  Sardis  what  books  of  the  ™«  c^^^- 
Old  Testament  the  Christians  regarded  as  canonical,  scriptural 
We  can  read  the  same  record  in  the  reliefs  in  stone  cano*^- 
tombs  and  on  the  tufa  walls  of  subterranean  Christian  Rome.     We 
tell  around  what  books  of  both  the  older  and  the  later  Scripture 
the  f enrent  and  heroic  faith  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies crystallized,  as  the  inspired  record  for  the  Church  of  the 
better  day,  when  the  Church  of  the  cayem  should  become  the 
Church  of  the  noonday.     There  are  pictorial  representations,  in 
stone  and  fresco,  of  eyery  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the 
creation  of  Eye,  the  apostasy  in  Eden,  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  the  translation  of  Elijah, 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

Lond.,  1846,  pp.  27-85.  Maitland  was  first  allowed  to  copy  the  inscriptions 
in  the  Lapidarian  gallery,  bnt  on  acoonnt  of  a  qnarrel  between  the  Jesoits  and 
the  officers  of  the  Vatican  this  permission  was  withdrawn  after  a  month,  the 
sturdy  Englishman,  howeyer,  refusing  to  giye  np  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
%e  had  already  made.    See  p.  8,  note. 
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On  the  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  Musenm  the  history  of  Jonah^ 
probably  because  of  the  parallel  between  that  prophet  and  the  hard 
f ate>  but  final  preservation^  of  the  Church  of  the  time,  was  more 
frequently  treated  than  any  other  subject. 

The  New  Testament  furnished  many  themes  for  treatment.  The 
birth  of  Ghzist,  with  the  ox  and  the  ass,  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
Niw  nsTAr  tude,  the  restoration  of  the  blind  man,  the  changing  of 
w  THi  oat"  vat^r  into  wine  at  Cana,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Christ's 
00MB8.  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Christ  before  Pilate,  Christ  as 

lawgiver,  and  the  crowning  with  thorns,  are  some  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  the  sculptures  on  the  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
In  the  frescoes  there  was  such  a  rich  variety  of  treatment  of  scrip- 
tural themes  that  one  may  safely  say  that  nothing  essential  was 
omitted.  Those  tufa  walls,  with  surface  of  stucco,  were  converted 
into  one  great  panorama  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  aribist  seems  to  have  followed  his  own  fancy  or  to  have 
carried  out  what  was  a  matter  of  taste  with  the  family  who  wished 
to  honor  their  dead  by  illuminating  the  burial  place  with  scriptural 
pictures.  Among  the  Old  Testament  subjects  of  painting  were 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  visions  of  paradise.  Gain  and  Abel,  Joseph  the 
patriarch,  the  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Samson,  David  and  his 
ding,  and  various  articles  from  the  interior  of  the  temple.  From 
the  New  Testament  the  parables  and  miracles  were  favorite  themes 
with  the  painter.  Such  subjects  as  indicated  a  better  future,  a 
happier  day,  as  the  growth  of  the  grain  cast  by  the  sower  into  good 
ground,  and  the  ever-growing  vine,  were  preferred  to  others  of 
darker  significance. 

One  cannot  look  upon  these  expressive  memorials  of  the  earliest 
Christian  art  without  being  convinced  that  the  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries  was  not  only  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  it  completed  its  collection  of  the  canon  at  a  very 
early  date,  but  that  its  mind  was  imbue i  with  an  intei>8e  love  of 
THioHRisTiAN  thc  Bible  and  a  perception  of  an  acquaintance  T^ith 
BiBLiBociOTY  ®^®^  P*^  ^  *  neccsslty  for  every  class  of  believers. 
IN  ITSELF.  The  Christian  catacomb  was  the  first  Bible  society. 
The  manuscripts  were  utilized  with  great  industry,  but  even  the 
burial  caverns  served  to  compensate  for  the  darkness  and  heavy  at- 
mosphere by  the  bright  pictures  which  they  bore,  and  which  might 
gladden  and  strengthen  in  both  worship  and  sorrow.  The  teachers 
of  the  Church  in  those  dark  days  commended  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  daily  committing  to  memory  of  some  portion. 
Jerome,  in  giving  precisely  this  advice,  merely  reflected  the  general 
emphasis  of  the  Fathers  upon  an  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
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Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures.'  A  freqnent  object^  in 
both  the  Bcnlptnres  and  frescoes  of  the  catacombs^  was  the 
scroll^  in  a  cistus^  either  held  in  the  hand  of  an  apostle,  most 
frequently  Paul,  or  lying  at  his  feet.  Where  two  scrolls  lie 
before  a  figure  above  a  tomb,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  deceased  made  no  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  accepted  them  both  as  the  equal 
and  inspired  word  of  God. 

In  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  catacombs  small  caskets  of  gold  or 
grosser  metal  have  been  found,  which  contained  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  gospels,  and  were  placed  about  the  neck  of  the  de-  pboof  in  thi 
ceased."    The  contrast  between  the  accurate  knowledge  ^^j^SIoiab- 
of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Romans  of  the  first  Christian  mr  of  marly 
centuries  and  their  present  ignorance,  and  between  the-  ^^^J^" 
pains  taken  by  the  clergy  of  that  time  to  educate  the  bcripturu. 
common  people  and  the  persistent  hostility  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  by  the  Italian  priesthood  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  saddest  retrogressions  in  eccle- 
siastical history.     The  very  catacomb  rises  as  a  witness  against 
the  intentional  and  continued  hiding  of  the  word  of  Ood  from  the 
people.* 

The  symbolism  of  the  catacombs  reflects  also   the  apologetic 
and  orthodox  elements  in  the  prevailing  theology.     There  is  no 
trace  of  skepticism  or  deviation  from  the  standards  gT^BousM  of 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  earliest  subterranean  Church,   rm  cata- 
Only  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in  the  fun-  {^^^otiah 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  seem  to  have  shared  dkfinciand 
that  peculiar  privilege  of  membership  in  the  Church  ^^''^^^^^' 
of  the  catacombs.     Not  only  is  the  general  faith  of  the  deceased 
expressed  in  the  ornamentation  of    the  grave    by  the  imagery 
of  art,  but  that  fervent   and  adoring   type  of  Christian  devo- 
tion which  made  the  Christian  religion  the  very  passion  of  the 
heart. 

I  Epiflt.  ad  Nepodan.  7 :  Diyinas  Scriptnras  BaBpiiu  lege,  Imo  ntinqiiam  de 
manibiu  tois  aaora  lectio  deponator.  Epist.  ad  Demetrian.,  15 :  Statae  qaot 
horia  sanotam  acriptaram  ediacere  debeaa  qnanto  tempore  legere,  non  ad  la- 
borem,  Bed  ad  delectaiionem  et  Instmotionem.  Epist.  ad  Eoatach.,  19  :  Nee 
licebat  ctdqnam  Bororam  ignorare  psalmoB,  et  non  de  Scriptnria  sanotlB  qno- 
tidie  aliqnid  diaoere. 

•  Hemana,  Hiatory  of  Ancient  Christianity  and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy,  p.  672,  f., 
and  note. 

'  IMcE.,  p.  572.  Hemana  calla  attention  to  this  inconaiatency.  Thia  anthor, 
who  in  hia  yoath  became  a  Bomaniat,  had  returned  to  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  center  of  the  faith  of  those  dAjs,  as  in  all  the  later  times, 
was  Christ.  Either  by  name  or  mde  figure  he  was  eyerywhere 
present  in  the  catacombs.  No  graye  was  so  richly  ornamented  as  to 
be  without  some  symbolical  reminder  of  him,  while  eyen  the  hum- 
cHRiffTTu  West,  if  it  possessed  nothing  more,  had  at  least  the 
cKHTuorALL  fish,  wUch,  iu  Greek,  constituted  the  monogram  of 
wACHuio.  Christ  The  fish  and  the  anchor,  in  conjunction,  first 
appear  in  the  year  234,  while  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  Greek 
letters  appears  in  291.'  He  was  eyerywhere  remembered,  whether 
in  the  eUborate  chapel  or  in  the  crudest  of  the  early  symbols  beside 
the  niche  where  the  child  of  the  sorrowing  poor  was  laid  to  rest 
Sometimes  eyen  familiar  pagan  suggestions  were  introduced  to  teach 
the  uniyersal  kingship  of  Jesus.  Three  representations  of  Christ 
as  Orpheus  haye  been  found,  two  by  Bosio,  found  in  the  catacomb 
of  St.  DomitiUa,  and  one  by  De  Bossi  in  that  of  St  CaUisto.  In 
the  two  former  he  sits  between  two  trees,  crowned  with  a  Phrygian 
cap  and  playing  upon  a  lyre.  Beasts,  both  tame  and  wild,  hear 
his  notes,  and  come  thronging  about  him,  charmed  and  oyeroome 
by  the  melody.  Doyes,  peafowls,  horses,  sheep,  serpents,  tortoises, 
a  dog,  and  a  hare  at  a*  lion's  feet  hear  the  music  from  the  lyre,  and 
mingle  together  in  Edenic  simplicity  and  peace.  Christ  was  here 
the  symbol  of  uniyersal  empire.  All  enemies  must  yield  to  him 
and  liye  in  peace.' 

It  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  disposition,  in  the  Christian 
art  of  Rome  as  in  the  theology  of  Alexandria,  to  make  eyen  the 
heathen  world  contribute  its  wealth  to  the  glory  of  Christ  Theseus 
slaying  the  Minotaur  was  made  a  type  of  Dayid  slaying  Goliath. 
Parallels  were  eyerywhere  sought  and  easily  found.  Other  notable 
warriors  were  introduced,  precisely  as  they  appear  on  the  coins  and 
in  the  statuary  that  haye  suryiyed  until  our  day,  but  with  addi- 
tional symbolism  to  indicate  the  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
CHRIST  the  Christian.     One  figure,  gilt  on  glass  and  dating 

TAcoHTAs       from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  represents  our 

THK  UNIVKB-  *  * 

SAL  BOYia-  Lord  with  radiated  head,  holding  the  globe  of  uni- 
xioM.  yersal  soyereignty  in  his  hand,  while  at  his  feet  lay  the 

cistus,  containing  the  gospel  scroll.  The  Trinity,  a  theme  of  pro- 
found interest  and  discussion  during  the  Arian  excitement,  was 
symbolized  in  such  way  as  to  express  an  equality  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  De  Bossi,  howeyer,  furnishes  seyen  examples  of  firm 
faith  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  long  anterior  to  the  beginning 

'  HemanBy  Hifltory,  p.  680,  f.    'I;t^c,  fish,  consisting  of  the  initials  of  'Xymr 
XpioTbf  Sew  rib(  Icnip  (Jesus  Chrisi,  Son  of  Qod,  Sayioor.) 
*  Kraos,  Boma  Sottennnea,  p.  281. 
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of  the  fourth  century^  where  the  monogram  of  Gbrist  is  combined 
with  the  triangle/ 

The  repreoentations  of  our  Lord  were  of  the  cheerfal  and  hopeful 
type.  That  part  of  his  life  which  related  to  his  Bofierings  was 
seldom  treated.  The  cross^  in  all  the  early  period  of  btmboubms 
art  in  the  catacombs^  was  carefully  avoided.  *  The  place  ®'  cBsim 
itself,  the  home  for  the  lifeless,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  chbrful 
crucifixion,  without  further  reminder.  Jesus  was  not  ^^■- 
represented  in  his  passion,  but  in  the  safer  and  more  peaceful 
periods  of  his  life.  Only  twice  among  the  sculptures  of  the  sar- 
cophagi of  the  Lateran  Museum  is  he  represented  during  the  final 
scenes,  and  then  only  before  Pilate,  and,  later,  crowned  with 
thorns.  He  eyerywhere  appears  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  every 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  catacomb  the  figure  of  the  shep- 
herd, with  a  lamb  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  feet  held 
by  the  shepherd's  hands,  greeted  the  eye.  The  tenderness  of  the 
friend  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave  is  contrasted  with  the  hostility 
of  kings  who  lived  in  palaces. 

In  exquisite  harmony  with  this  constant  portrayal  of  our  Lord 
as  the  world's  friend,  making  sacrifices  for  its  salvation,  is  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  peace  and  love  which  pervades  the  entire  pkacb  and 
symbolism  of  the  catacombs.  *^  In  Pace ''  was  one  of  gy^y^egMB 
the  first,  as  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  last,  legends  taught. 
everywhere  placed  about  the  tombs.  In  spite  of  the  storms  that 
beat  above  the  sur&ce  there  was  below  nothing  but  the  sublime 
calm  of  the  soul  at  rest  with  God.  Martyrs  there  were,  in  num- 
bers now  difficult  to  learn,  but  there  is  great  reserve  in  the  por- 
trayal of  suffering,  both  .that  of  Christ  and  his  followers.  The 
record  of  martyrdom  was  studiously  avoided,  not  only  that  the 
Christian  might  give  no  indication  of  disputing  the  ^'  divine  pre- 
eminence of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,'"  but  that,  as  we  think  more 
probable,  the  Christian  so  abounded  in  love  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  show,  even  by  figures  on  the  wall  of  a  tomb,  that  he  remembered 
the  agony  which  a  persecuting  hand  had  produced.  He  was  not 
willing  that  any  later  eye  should  see  a  line  or  a  symbol  that  would 
indicate  a  lurking  spirit  of  revenge.* 

Death  had  no  terror  to  the  Christian.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
surround  it  with  the  environment  of  bitterness  and  pain.  It  was, 
to  him,  only  the  bright  pathway  to  the  certain  and  blessed  home. 

■  HemAOB,  History,  p.  674 

'  Hagenbaohy  Eirohengeschiohte  der  enten  Seohs  Jahrhnnderte,  p.  897. 

*  Hemans,  History,  p.  679. 

*  Bsonl-Boohetto,  Prem.  M^.  sar  lea  Antiqnit^s  chr^tiennes,  p.  74,  f. 
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Hence  he  sarroanded  the  graye  with  images  of  beanty^  peace^  and 
joy.  There  are,  howeyer,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Maitland  giyes  this  translation  of  one :  '^  In  Christ  Alexander  is 
not  dead,  bat  liyes  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb. 
He  liyed  under  the  Emperor  Antonine,  who,  foreseeing  that  great 
benefit  would  result  from  his  seryices,  returned  eyil  for  good. 
MAiTLAjn>*B      For  while  on  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the 

oF^S^cRDw  *"^®  ^^»  ^®  ^^  ^®*  *^*y  ^  execution.  0  sad  times  1 
Tiov.  in  which  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  eyen  in  cayems  [from 

which  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  praying  in  the  catacombs  when 
arrested],  afford  no  protection  to  us.  What  can  be  more  wretched 
than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a  death  ?  When  they  could 
not  be  buried  by  their  friends  and  relatiyes — at  length  they  sparkle 
in  heayen.  He  has  scarcely  liyed  who  has  liyed  in  Christian 
times.'''  That  the  Christians  sometimes  indulged  in  stem  im- 
precations unlike  the  meekness  of  their  Master  is  seen  from  the 
following  inscription :  ^'  If  anyone  yiolate  this  sepulcher,  let 
him  perish  miserably,  lie  unburied,  and  not  arise,  but  haye  his 
lot  with  Judas.'"  But  this  inscription  was  probably  after  the 
times  of  the  persecution.  It  was  only  after  the  last  persecution 
was  ended  and  the  authors  had  taken  their  places  in  the  ob- 
Uyion  of  obloquy  that  any  symbol  of  suffering  was  to  be  found 
in  a  Roman  catacomb.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  pre- 
seryed  in  a  small  terra  cotta  relief,  dates  from  the  sixth  century, 
while  the  representation  of  the  sawing  asunder  of  Isaiah  by  two 
executioners,  pressed  on  a  glass  cup,  does  not  date  earlier  tluui  the 
DfAoisoF  fourth  century."  But  images  of  peace  and  plenty 
piAciijiD  eyery where  abound,  as  if  the  Christians  were  liying  in 
PLBRTT.  palaces  and  kings  were  their  seryants.    The  hare,  feed- 

ing on  grapes ;  the  luxuriant  palm  tree ;  the  yase  of  flowers ;  the 
loaf  of  bread,  reminding  of  the  agap» ;  and  the  doye,  with  the  oliye 
branch  in  its  beak,  are  only  a  few  of  this  endless  yariety  of  beauti- 
ful and  peaceful  types  of  life.* 

Occasionally  a  clear  ray  is  thrown  by  the  symbolism  of  the  cata- 
combs on  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  For  example,  an  epi- 
taph in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Domitilla,  dating  from  the  first  cen- 
tury, shows  the  early  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  imperial 
household,  and  that  no  mercy  was  shown  the  Christian,  whether 

'  For  the  original  of  thiB  and  other  epitaphs  in  which  the  fact  of  martyrdom 
is  not  concealed,  see  the  Maitland  Cataoomhe,  pp.  82,  88, 137-129. 
*i6<<f.,p.  88. 

*  Hemans,  History,  p.  679. 
^Ibid,,  p.  57a 
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as  servant  or  empress.  Christianity  gaye  early  attention  to  the 
ameliorating  of  slayery  with  quite  a  large  measure  of  thkkfitaphb 
success.  So  completely  was  the  thought  changed  that  2rlyctiri8- 
of  the  eleven  thousand  epigraphs  from  the  catacombs^  iun  hwiobt. 
which  extend  from  the  first  century  to  the  sixths  scarcely  siz^ 
and  two  of  these  doubtful,  contain  any  allusion  to  the  evil,  and 
then  only  in  brief  and  simple  language.  Not  even  the  clank 
of  the  slave's  chain  was  heard  in  those  calm  retreats  of  the  peaceful 
soul  and  the  resting  body. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  catacombs.'    Only  in  the  later  symbolism,  when  the 
Church  was  passing  into  its  long  midnight  of  supersti-  mabiolatrt 
tion,  do  we  find  traces  of  divine  honor  paid  to  her.   bt'mioata^ 
The  very  language  of  the  inscriptions   indicates  the  combs. 
progress  of  the  Church  from  simpler  to  a  more  artificial  life. 

All  the  early  epitaphs  were  brief  and  nervous,  the  quick  breath- 
ings of  the  stricken  soul  in  its  moment  of  supreme  agony,  when 
a  violent  hand  might  smite  again  and  bring  the  weeper  ^^j^^j^  ^^^ 
and  the  lamented  into  the  sudden  companionship  of  FORciornii 
death.  "  In  Pace  '^  was  most  frequently  written  with  inscriptionb. 
the  monogram  of  the  Holy  name  beneath.  This  example  is  from 
the  Barberina  Museum  in  Naples  : 

In  Pace 

Then  came,  later,  the  addition  of  such  affectionate  words  as  '^  To 
the  dearest  Mother,''  "To  the  sweetest  Child,"  "Peace  to  thy 
spirit,"  ^^God  raise  thy  soul,"  or  some  such  brief  expression 
of  affection.  Later,  however,  when  the  Church  had  gained  great 
wealth,  and  its  forms  were  becoming  more  ritualistic,  and  the  cata- 
comb was  used  solely  as  a  cemetery,  without  any  thought  of  refuge 
from  persecution,  the  epitaphs  became  fulsome  and  rhetorical  pan- 

1  Shahan  has  pnt  forth  a  litUe  book,  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Cataoombe, 
Baltimore,  1892,  written  in  a  delightful  spirit,  in  which  he  traces  the  oocasionB 
in  which  l£ary  is  the  subject  of  iUnstration.  But  he  nses  the  word  catacombs 
in  a  wide  sense,  and  his  eyidenoe  of  any  yeneration  in  the  Roman  sense  is 
yery  slight.  Most  of  the  instances  are  the  Annonoiation  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  There  is  no  Mary-onlt  in  the  early  Chnrch,  Shahan's  beautiful  little 
yolume  itself  being  witness.  See  the  remarks  of  Dean  Milman  In  his  great  essay 
on  Pagan  and  Ohristian  Sepulohers  at  Rome,  in  Sayonarola  and  Other  Essays, 
Lond.,  1870,  pp.  404-408,  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Beyiew,  July,  1866.  As 
Milman  says,  the  catacomb  representations  of  the  Virgin  could  be  reproduced 
without  offense  in  any  iUustrated  Protestant  Bible. 
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egyrics.  The  following  from  Akne  (Palazznolo),  in  Sicily^  ia  an 
example  of  the  inflated  style  of  showing  affection  to  the  deoeaaed : 

Here  lies  Jfttrina 
Who  lived  honorably  end  nnblamably  in  this  world 
and  want  to  the  Lord  at  an  age  of  37  yeara, 
paying  her  debt  on  the  24  Deoember ;  bat  ahe  loyed  God. 
don't  in  jnre  my  grave,  and  don't  let  the  light  in  on  me, 
but  if  yoQ  will  ahow  me  the  lig^t,  may  Qod 
gire  thee  the  light  of  Hia  wrath.i 

±  ixerc 

In  another  inscription,  of  a  still  later  period,  the  year  533,  the 
usual  order  of  address  is  changed  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  and 
the  deceased  clergyman  is  complimented  as  haying  been  a  faithful 
husband : 

Te  Levita  parens  aobolee  oonjoxque  ftdelia, 

Te  miztia  lachrimia  loget  amata  domns.* 

Men  are  true  to  their  theology  in  at  least  two  places — their  altar  of 
prayer  and  the  burial  place  of  their  dead.  The  catacomb  served 
both  these  purposes,  and  it  stands  as  a  living  witness  against  prayer 
for  the  dead.  That  beautiful  epitaph,  ^^  Received  to  God,''  dating 
first  from  the  year  217,  but  frequently  repeated  afterward,  proves 
NO  SUPPORT  that  the  Church  believed  that  the  pure  soul  had  passed 
porthiTdLd  ^'^^^'^g^  ^^  ordeal  here  and  had  forever  completed  its 
OR  cLKRicAL  trial.  lu  tho  great  compilation  of  De  Rossi,  comprising 
cRLiBACT.  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  different  epitaphs^ 
there  is  no  example  of  prayer  which  refers  to  the  state  of  the  dead 
in  the  future  life.'  The  catacombs  furnish  very  little  support  to 
the  early  existence  of  clerical  celibacy.  In  fact,  the  custom  was  of 
later  than  patristic  enforcement,  and  Gregory  the  Great  was  the 

'  For  a  fnU  aooonnt  of  the  progreesive  character  of  the  inaoriptiona  in  the 
cataoombe,  aee  Piper,  Die  Qrab-Inaohriften  der  alten  chriaten  im  Evangeliacher 
Calender  fur  1865,  pp.  28,  if. 

'Comp.  Hemans,  History,  p.  682,  t 

'Hemana,  Histozy,  p.  583.  Lee  gires  only  three  cases  from  the  catacombs, 
and  two  of  these  are  simply  the  common  formula  of  weU-wishing,  nr  paox. 
The  third  is  :  ''  0  Calamera,  may  Qod  refresh  thy  sool,  together  with  the  soxil 
of  thy  sister  Hilara."  This  is  placed  by  Lnipi  under  Seyerus  (Lee,  pp.  20,  21). 
There  are,  however,  other  instances :  '*  Regina,  mayest  thon  live  in  the  Lord 
Jesns;"  "May  thy  spirit  rest  weU  in  Qod."  (Christian  Doctrine  of  Pimyer  for 
the  Departed,  Lond. ,  new  ed, ,  1875.  See  Schaff ,  ii,  804.)  There  are  also  requests 
made  by  the  living  for  intercession  by  the  dead,  aa  ' '  Ora  pro  parentlbns. "  Bat 
in  the  thousands  of  undated  inaoriptionB  before  Oonstantine  both  forma  of 
prayer  are  very  rare. 
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first  to  coerce  the  sabdeacons  to  obsenre  it.  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries  both  subdeacons  and 
deacons  could  enter  into  the  married  relation.  In  the  following 
inscription^  of  the  year  472,  and  found  at  St.  PauFs^  on  the  Ostian 
Way^  the  wife  of  a  subdeacon,  or  deacon,  thus  addresses  her  suryiy- 
ing  husband  and  children  from  the  grave : 

LeTitee  oonjnnz  Petronia  forma  pndoris 

His  mea  deponena  sedibiia  ossa  looo. 

Paroite  yob  laorinua  doloee  onm  oonjuge  natn. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  an  inscription  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
claim the  heresy  of  priestly  marriage  had  celibacy  been  a  legacy 
of  either  the  apostolic  or  patristic  period. 

The  catacombs  furnish  many  interesting  glimpses  into  the  simple 
faith  and  life  of  the  Church.  In  those  epitaphs  expressive  of  the 
tender  ties  of  afFection  one  can  see  how  complete  the  thb  catacomb 
revolution  was  from  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Roman  "aching  the 
idolater  to  the  home  of  the  Christian.  The  relation-  and  uwe  or 
ships  of  the  earthly  life  were  regarded  by  the  Christian  ™*  church. 
as  only  the  anticipations  of  the  companionship  of  the  immortal  life. 
As  Christians  sat  together  at  their  own  table^  and  satisfied  their 
hunger  by  earthly  food^  so  when  they  buried  their  dead  and  wor- 
shiped in  the  catacombs  they  made  the  Lord^s  Supper  the  great 
central  fact  in  their  service.  This  part  of  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tians is  represented  in  many  different  symbols  in  all  the  catacombs. 
They  prove  that,  at  all  worship,  except  the  evening  and  night  vigils, 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated,  both  before  Constantino  and  in 
the  age  succeeding  his  reign.  Of  the  small  place  which  Mariolatry 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  the  catacomb  gives 
undesigned  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  word  never  occurs,  and 
then  only  after  Livia,  until  the  year  381.  Had  it  been  the  usage 
to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord  many  Christians 
would  have  been  named  after  her,  and  the  name  would  have  reap- 
peared in  the  epitaphs  of  every  catacomb.  Hemans  says  very  truly 
that,  remembering  how  that  sweet  name  has  since,  in  most  natural 
Christian  preference,  been  given  in  many  countries  to  males  as 
well  as  females,  must  we  not  here  perceive  a  tacit  evidence — slight 
in  itself,  but  significant  in  association  with  other  clear  tokens — to 
dissent,  in  view  of  such  comparative  neglect,  from  those  absorbing 
regards  now  encouraged  toward  her,  the  most  blessed  of  women 
ever  so  called  upon  the  earth  ?^  Withrow  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  this  anti-Boman  testimony  and  implications.     But  con- 

'  HemaoB,  Hiatory,  p.  685. 
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troTeny  oyer  thefio  nndergroand  tombs  is  an  unprofitable  tuk^ 
even  if  we  were  certain  as  to  the  date  of  the  inscriptionfl^  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  catacombs  reveal  the  immortal  hope 
of  the  Christians  and  the  simple  elements  of  their  faith.  It  is 
useless  to  look  for  indications  of  distinctively  Protestant  or  Roman 
dognuis.' 

Stanley  says  that  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs  do  not  inYolve 
any  of  our  modem  disputed  opinions.  '^  But  they  indicate  a  dif- 
ference deeper  than  any  mere  expression  of  particular  doctrines. 
DBAH  STAH-  Thcy  show  that  the  current  of  early  Christian  thought 
"^*  ran  into  an  altogether  different  channel,  both   from 

the  contemporary  writers  of  the  early  period,  and  also  from  the 
paintings  and  writings  of  the  later  period.'"  '^In  the  Lateran 
Museum  are  two  or  three  compartments  of  epitaphs  under  the 
head  of  *  illustrations  of  dogmas.'  But  there  is  only  one  doubtful 
example  of  any  passage  relating  to  a  dogma  controyerted  by  any 
Christian  Church.''  * 

There  are  touches  of  tenderest  poetry  in  these  dark  labyrinths, 
which,  in  their  day,  were  the  scene  of  a  sorrow  so  deep  that  the 
T0UCH18  or  Christian  shrank  from  the  thought  of  expressing  it  in 
TMCATA-  "  sculpture  on  the  tufa  walls  of  the  burial  place  of  his 
COMB.  bcloyed  dead  or  companions  in  tribulation.     ^'  Natus," 

for  example,  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  the  day  of  baptism,*  as 
if  the  belieyer  had  never  been  bom  until  his  baptism  by  the  diyine 
Spirit.  It  strikes  one  strangely  that  the  word  '*  puer  "  should  fre- 
quently appear  in  connection  with  mature  men.  But  when  we  re- 
member the  perpetual  hopefulness  that  beamed  through  the  darkness 
of  the  catacomb,  and  that  the  long  years  rested  but  lightiy  on  the 
Christian  heart,  the  suryiying  daughter  or  widow  or  son  could  well 
call  the  deceased  father  or  husband  a  ''boy,"  in  yiew  of  the  im- 
mortal youth  upon  which  he  had  entered. 

The  old  Roman  names  had  now  passed  away,  and  the  epitaphs 
show  a  transition  to  those  proper  names,  remarkable  in  the  Hebrew 
FIRM  FAITH  hlstory,  and  equally  so  in  the  Puritan  depression,  when 
MooBDEDiM  ft  firm  fajth  in  God,  and  a  recognition  of  his  special 
If  AMU  or  TEM  deliyerances  in  great  need,  appeared  in  the  names  which 
OATAOOMB.  rejoicing  parents  gaye  their  children.  Such  names  as 
Adeodatus   (given  by  God),   Diodoras   (God's  gift),  Fmctuosus 

*  See  some  excellent  remarke  on  thia  point  in  Sohaff,  Church  History,  ii, 

8oe-dio. 

*  CShriBtian  Institations,  Haiper  ed.,  p.  22a 
*/M(l.,p.  242,  note. 

^  Hemane,  History,  p.  686. 
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(fruit-bringing)^  Benoyatos  (renewed)^  Anastassa  (riBen)^  Irene 
(peace)^  Sabbatia  (holy  day)^  and  Concordia  (harmony)^  with  its 
yariations^  Cording  and  Goncordialis — all  three  of  which  were  found 
in  Treyee — ^furnish  beautiful  eyidence  of  how  profound  a  religious 
sentiment  reigned  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
four  centuries. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIII. 

EXTENSION  OF  CHRISTIANITT. 

Thb  labors  of  the  apostles  in  extending  Christianity  were  con- 
tinned  by  faithfnl  snccessors.  With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  a  new  stage  was  reached  in  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  the 
Ohnrch.  The  Jews  had  withdrawn  more  and  more  into  that  isola- 
tion which  has  marked  their  history  during  every  subsequent 
period,  and,  as  a  basis  for  the  origin  of  Christian  societies  in  the 
countries  about  the  Mediterranean,  were  nearly  exhausted. 

The  further  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was,  first,  among  the 
pagan  populations  in  close  relationship  with  Bome,  and,  second, 
among  the  ruder  tribes  which  now  stood  ready  to  sat-  the  two 
isfy  their  hunger  by  feasting  on  the  dying  empire.  rucLDsoF 
The  Gospel  extended  its  power  by  virtue  of  the  very  ktbnwom. 
forces  used  to  destroy  it.  The  frequent  exiles  had  little  effect  to 
hush  the  voice  of  Christians  who  had  been  useful  enough  at  home 
to  be  banished  for  the  faith.  When  Athanasius  was  banished  from 
Alexandria  to  northern  Gaul  not  only  did  the  young  society  in  the 
latter  country  now  have  the  presence  of  an  heroic  example,  but  the 
exile  himself  began  his  organizing  work,  and  his  influence  was  felt 
throughout  the  diocese  of  Treves,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Gaul, 
which  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  Bhine.'  Christians  multi- 
plied in  every  direction.  The  failure  of  paganism  to  preserve  its 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
great  numbers  of  citizens,  produced  a  general  loss  of  faith  in  the 
old  divinities.  No  country  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
popular  religion.  Christianity  had  penetrated  everywhere.  The 
style  which  the  flkthers  employed  to  describe  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  is  somewhat  boastful,  but  was  fully  warranted  by  the  facts. 
Had  they  exaggerated  its  marvelous  expansion  their  opponents 
could  have  refuted  them  immediately.  On  the  contrary,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel  admitted  the  fact  and  raised  their  voice  against 
the  insanity  which  had  seized  the  people.  Justin  said  :  '^  There 
is  no  race  of  men,  whether  barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  by  what- 
ever appellation  they  may  be  designated,  whether  they  wander 
in  wagons  or  dwell  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings are  not  offered  up  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
1  Beholds,  AthAnaaliiB  :  Hia  life  and  Work,  Lond.,  1889,  pp.  5d-04, 
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in  the  mane  of  the  cracified  Jeeos.^ '  TertQlliim  said  :  ''  We  are 
bat  of  yesterday,  yet  we  haye  filled  your  empire— your  citiee,  your 
islands,  your  castles,  year  towns,  your  assemblies,  your  yeiy  camps, 
your  tribes,  your  companies,  your  palace,  yonr  senate,  your  forum ; 
yonr  temples  alone  are  left  to  yon/' ' 

Antioch  was  the  center  from  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  radi- 
ated westward  through  Asia  Minor  and  eastward  into  the  distant 
parts  of  Asia.  The  place  where  the  followers  of  Jesns  were  first 
called  Christians,  it  became  the  mother  of  missions  from  the 
Enzine  Sea  to  the  heart  of  China.*  Its  prestige  as  an  apostolical 
Church,  closely  associated  with  Paul,  gave  it  an  authority  which  was 
AjmooHtn  '®^*  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  far  to  the  eastward. 
onmoF  Jerusalem,  as  a  center  of  power,  had  lost  its  hold,  and 
PBOPAaAnov.  i^  spiritual  dominion  was  dirided  between  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  Cappadocia,  and  the  entire  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
within  the  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor,  were  yisited  at  this  period  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Oospel.  Colchis,  at  the  east  ^id  of  the 
same  sea,  felt  the  touch  of  the  new  Christian  life.  Iberia,  or 
Georgia,  which  had  already  been  approached  in  apostolic  times 
through  the  labors  of  Andrew,  but  whose  Church  had  been  crushed 
through  King  Adere,  in  the  year  55,  was  again  lisited  by  the 
messengers  of  the  truth.  The  legendary  Clement,  who  was  ban- 
ished to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  emperor  Trajan^  was 
the  means  of  beginning  the  recoyery  of  the  country  to  Christian- 
ity, while  a  pious  woman,  Nona,  completed  the  eyangelization/ 
The  king  was  conyerted  to  the  new  faith,  became  himself  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  for  his  people,  and,  about  the  year  325, 
wrote  to  Rome  for  teachers  and  preachers,  who  were  sent  out  to 
Georgia  and  succeeded  in  leading  the  entire  population  to  adopt 
Christianity. 

To  Armenia  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  country  which 
formally  accepted  Christianity  as  the  popular  religion.^    As  early 

oouRTET  Christian  influences,  but  the  permanent  conyersion  of 
vTAMoiLiziD.  ^jj^  people  was  first  brought  about  by  Gregory,  who  re- 
oeiyed  the  name  of  Illuminator  because  he  had  succeeded  in  leading 
the  people,  who  were  fire  worshipers,  to  accept  the  true  light  of  the 

1  Dialog,  oom  Tryphon.,  p.  841. 
'  Apolog.y  0.  xzxYii. 

'  Neale,  History  of  fhe  Holy  Eaatem  Chnroh,  Pstriarohate  of  Antiooh,  p.  L 
*  loaelian,  A  Short  History  of  the  Georgian  Church.    TranaL  by  Malaiiy  pp. 
10,  ff. 
■  Wiltflohy  Geography  and  StatiatioB  of  the  Chuxohy  yoL  i,  p.  69. 
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(JoBpel/  King  Tiridates  became  a  Christian^  and  favored  the  ex- 
tension of  the  new  religion  throughout  his  country.  In  the  year 
302  the  Bishop  Leontinus,  of  Gsesarea,  in  Gappadocia,  consecrated 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Armenia,  with  the  rank  of  patriarch.  The 
Persians  employed  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  Armenians,  and  succeeded  in  burning  all  the  Greek 
books  of  the  Armenian  Christians  and  substituting  for  them  only 
Syrian  boolos.  The  Byzantine  empire,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
ported the  Armenian  Church,  and  brought  about  the  creation  of  an 
Armenian  Christian  literature  in  the  popular  language.  The  basis 
of  this  new  literature  was,  first  of  all,  the  invention  of  the  Arme- 
nian alphabet  by  the  monk  Mesror,  who,  in  connection  with  the 
patriarch  Isaak  and  Moses  Choronensis,  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Armenian  tongue.' 

By  the  third  century  Persia  was  penetrated  by  the  Gospel.     In 
Ctesiphon,  the  metropolis,  there  was  a  flourishing  city,  which  be- 
came a  point  for  the  expansion  of  Christianity  still 
farther  in  the  East.    A  magian,  by  the  name  of  Moleed,  ^ 

was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  as  a  result  of  becoming  a  Christian  about  the 
year  300.  Constantino  commended  the  Christians  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II,  but  as  the  Persians  regarded 
it  blasphemy  to  ascribe  to  the  good  God  the  creation  of  a  nation 
having  evil  forces,  and  as  the  Christians  were  regarded  as  friends 
of  Ahriman  because  they  did  not  worship  Ormuzd,  and  as  political 
hostility  to  Bome  was  identical  with  religion,  the  Christians  were 
severely  persecuted.  Under  Sapor,  in  the  year  343,  a  persecution 
began  ^Aich  continued  forty  years.' 

The  Persian  persecutions  were  fiercer  than  the  Soman.  In  the 
East  even  the  apostates  were  cut  down,  while  in  the  pxRaiourioiis 
Boman  empire  they  were  spared.  "The  systematic  wp™«i^ 
persecutions  of  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Diocletian,''  says  G5rre8, 
"were  harmless  in  comparison  with  the  attack  upon  Christianity 
by  the  State  of  the  Sassaniden.'*  The  persecution  did  not  cease 
until  about  456,  when  the  Church  became  Nestorian.* 

1  Malan,  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Qiegorj  the  ninminator,  Lond.,  1888. 
Malan  was  an  enthnsiaatic  stadenfe  of  Armenian  Church  history  and  liturgy, 
and  did  much  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of  thia  Church  into  Sngland. 

'  Comp.  Eirchen-nnd  Dogmengesohiohte,  Bd.  i,  a.  166,  f.;  Hiatoire,  Dogmea, 
etc,  de  I'Egliae  Arm^ennc,  Paria,  1855. 

'  Jaoobiy  Lehrbnoh  der  Kirohengeeohiohte,  pp  208,  ft. 

^Baa  Christenthnm  im  Saaaanidenreich,  in  Zdtaohrift  fur  wiaaenaohaftllche 
Th6ologie,1884,Heft4. 
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In  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Osrhdene,  in  Meaopo- 
cHRiRiANiTT  tamia,  Christianity  was  yery  early  established.  The 
IN  oBRHOKNv.  early  legends  attribute  its  evangelization  to  Abgar 
TJchomo,  who  was  contemporaneous  with  Christ,  but  there  is  no 
historical  support  for  this  belief/  The  twenty-sixth  king  of 
the  OsrhSenian  dynasty,  who  ruled  from  152  to  187,  if  not  pos- 
itively a  supporter  of  Christianity,  was  not  hostile  to  it,  and  there 
is  positive  evidence  that  the  Onostic  Bardesanes  was  of  great  influ- 
ence over  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  or  in  the 
year  202,  the  Christians  possessed  a  church,  which  was  swept  away 
by  the  river  Darzain,  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
which  overflowed  by  the  winter  rains.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  the  bishop  Cono  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
large  church,  which  was  completed  during  the  episcopate  of  Saades, 
his  successor.  Thirty  years  later  the  bishop  Abraham  built  the 
Church  of  the  Confessors,  and  in  the  year  371  the  great  baptistery 
was  erected.  Edessa  became  an  important  center  of  Christian 
learning.  The  Nestorian  Christians  who  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  Roman  empire  took  refuge  here  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
rich  and  influential  Syrian  literature.* 

The  Church  in  Africa  developed  with  great  rapidity  during  the 
.^^,^^.  second  and  third  centuries.  Alexandria  and  Carthage 
THx  AFRICAN  wcrc  thc  two  Cities  from  which  the  Gospel  was  propa- 
CHURGH.  gated  with  a  zeal  and  power  which  were  not  surpassed  in 

any  part  of  the  Christendom  of  the  times.  Alexandria,  a  metrop- 
olis of  both  commerce  and  classic  learning,  was  a  fountain  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Thither  men  came  from  every  part  of  the  Delta,  from 
the  whole  Kyrenaica,  from  the  entire  vaUey  of  the  Nile  as  far  up 

'  An  mteresting  oontroyeisj  has  been  carried  on  between  two  French  aobol- 
ars  as  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  Edeesa.  Tixerot,  Lee  Origines  de  I'^gliae 
d'EdcBse,  Paris,  1888,  foUowing  lipsins,  claims  that  the  Gospel  "  did  not 
reach  Edeesa  before  A.  D.  170,  when  the  first  missionaries  had  a  Syriac  transla- 
tion of  the  gospels  ready  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  conrerts.^  Martin,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  work  on  Les  Origines  de  rfil^lise  d'Edease  et  des  B^lises 
Syriennes,  Paris,  1889,  says  that  Christianity  came  into  Edesaa  throngh  the  Par- 
thians  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  organized  ohnrches  appeared  here  in  the  first  centnry,  according 
to  the  "  ancient,  nnanimons,  nnlTorsal,  and  constant  tradition."  The  Edeasa 
Chnrch  itself  claimed  St.  Thomas  as  its  f  oonder,  and  his  body  was  said  to  hare 
been  brought  here  from  India  in  A.  D.  282.  See  Scott,  in  Cnrrent  Disc.,  vii, 
144,  145.  Eosebins  says  that  Thomas  sent  Thaddens  to  ChristianisBe  the  Ede»- 
senes,  H.  E.,  1,  18.  See  McGiffert's  ed.,  notes,  pp.  100>102,  and  Careton,  An- 
cient Syriac  Documents  BelatiTe  to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of  Christian!^ 
of  Edeesa,  Lond.,  1864. 

*  Arnold,  art.  Edeesa,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyolopfedie,  Bd.  ill,  s.  646,  t 
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as  Philae,  and  from  Abyssinia,  and  returned,  after  haying  imbibed 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  spent  their  lives  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Ohurch  in  that  city  enjoyed 
a  rank  next  to  apostolicity,  having  been  founded  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter  by  his  disciple  Mark.  In  doctrinal  questions  Alexan- 
dria generally  coincided  with  the  other  Eastern  Churches,  while 
Carthage,  whose  civilization  was  Boman,  and  whose  language  was 
the  Latin,  harmonized  with  the  Western  tendencies.  Alexandria, 
as  a  patriarchate,  comprised  the  entire  territory  of  Egypt.  The 
whole  of  proconsular  Africa,  including  Oetulia,  Mauritania,  and 
Numidia,  whose  western  bounds  were  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  evangelized  in  part  through  Boman  and  in  part 
by  Carthaginian  Christians.  The  great  number  of  bishops  in 
the  third  century  dependent  on  the  exarchate  of  Carthage  fur- 
nishes strong  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  had 
been  propagated  and  its  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  At  the 
synod  of  Labes,  near  Carthage,  in  the  year  240,  or  242,  ninety 
bishops  were  present,  while  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year 
308,  two  hundred  and  seventy  bishops  signed  the  conclusions.* 

Abyssinia  was  within  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.'  It  was 
through  two  young  men,  Frumentius  and  jEdesius,  who  thx  jlbtssin- 
alone  survived  the  massacre  of  the  members  of  a  scien-  *^  church. 
tific  expedition  conducted  by  Meropius,  a  Tyrian  philosopher  (about 
A.  D.  330).  The  king  made  JSdesius  his  cupbearer  and  Frumen- 
tius his  secretary  and  treasurer.  On  the  death  of  the  king  much 
kindness  was  shown  the  captives,  through  the  favor  of  the  queen, 
who  was  the  regent.  When  the  prince  succeeded  his  father,  as  King 
Aizan,  all  restraint  was  removed  from  the  two  Christians ;  jEdesius 
returned  home  and  became  a  presbyter  in  Tyre,  while  Frumentius 
visited  Alexandria  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Axuma,  in  Abys- 
sinia, the  Axum  of  the  present  Abyssinian  Tigr^,  and  returned 
thither  and  became  the  apostle  of  the  Switzerland  of  Africa.  He 
had  the  title  of  Abuna,  our  Father,  which  was  equivalent  to  Patri- 
arch.' Frumentius  stood  firmly  against  the  Arian  hereeiy,  for  this 
controversy  reached  even  the  valleys  and  cliffs  of  Abyssinia,  and  on 
this  account  Emperor  Constantius,  a  champion  of  Arianism,  in- 
terceded for  his  overthrow,  but  failed  in  his  scheme.  Constantius 
endeavored  to  induce  the  king  to  dismiss  Frumentius,*  and  a  Hindu^ 

'  The  f orfcanes  of  the  African  Cliiiroh  are  traced  finely  by  Uojd,  The  Norih 
African  Chnxoh,  Lond.,  1880. 

'Freeman,  Historioal  Geography  of  Europe,  vol.  1,  p.  178. 

'Fnhrmann,  HandwSrierbaoh  der  ohriBtliohen    Beligion-nnd   Kirchenge- 
Bohichte,  p.  88 ;   "  The  Beliglon  of  Abysainia,"  in  London  Qoar.  Bey.,  zzz, 
820^-880  (July,  1868).         « Athanasitis,  Apologia  ad  Conatantimn,  oap.  81. 
26 
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Theophilns,  was  provided  to  Bucoeed  him^  and  eyen  arriyed  from 
Socotora^  and  landed  at  Axnm,  but  was  compelled  to  leave.' 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  from  the  received  Greek  text  of 
the  Alexandrian  Church  into  the  old  language  of  the  Axumitic 
kingdom. 

The  Abyssinian  Church  has  always  remained  in  connection  with 
nxsBXT  Alexandria,  and  it  is  still  the  boast  of  its  members, 

ABTssiNiAH      "  ^^^e  drfufc  from  the  fountain  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 

CHURCH  OLD 

soTPTiAN,  OR  andria.'^  Its  present  relationship  is  therefore  old  Egyp- 
^"'^  tian,  or  Coptic,  and,  though  the  controversies  of  the 

ancient  period  were  Monophysite,  Jacobite,  Monothelite,  or  Eutych- 
ian,  according  to  the  theological  color  of  Alexandria,'  and  though 
it  still  is  feeble,  it  has  nevertheless  survived  the  countless  revolutions 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  Moslem,  it  has  preserved  its  existence 
through  an  unbroken  succession  of  Christiui  governors  until  this 
century,  and  might  with  truth  be  called  the  Waldensian  Church  of 
the  Switzerland  of  Africa.' 

The  central  field  of  interest  as  a  scene  of  missionary  activity  down 
lUROPs  THx  to  the  imperial  toleration  of  Christianity  was  the  con- 
rauToFiH-  ^i^®'^*  o'  Europe.  Crossing  the  Dardanelles,  and 
TERKST.  landing  in  Thrace,  we  find  that  Christian  missionaries 

have  continued  the  labors  of  Paul  and  carried  the  Gospel  through 
MoBsia  to  the  Danube,  and  that  a  few  have  even  crossed  the  river  and 
labored  among  the  ruder  Goths  of  Dacia.  Macedonia  had  Christian 
societies,  while  Illyricum  was  strong  enough  to  give  its  name  to  a 
prefecture  which  included  the  two  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Mace- 
donia.^ Down  to  the  year  310  three  bishops  had  resided  at  Philip- 
popolis,  in  Thrace,  while  down  to  the  council  of  Nicna  three  had 
resided  in  Thessalonica.  But  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  had  been  an  epis- 
copal residence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161), 
and  in  Tomi,  a  city  of  Scythia,  the  first  bishop  resided  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian  (284-305).  A  council  was  held  at  Anchialus, 
in  Thrace,  which  was  attended  by  twelve  bishops,  and  another  at 
Corinth,  where  eighteen  bishops  were  present.' 

1  Hoffxnann,  art.  ^ihiopiache  Eirohe,  in  Henog's  Beal-EncjolopeBdie,  toL 

i,  p.  lee. 

*  GK>bat,  Journal  of  a  Three  Tears'  Besidenoe  in  Abyssinia,  N.  T.,  1860,  ppi 
4,  842.  On  the  earlier  history,  compare  Socrates,  Church  History,  i,  19 ;  Soso« 
men,  2,  24 ;  Theodoret,  1,22. 

*  An  excellent  treatment  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  will  be  f  oond  in  the  Lon- 
don Qoar.  Hot.,  July,  1868,  pp.  817,  ff.  Comp.  also  Meth.  Qoar.  Ber.,  Oct.,  1809, 
pp.  (M)8-612.  *  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  voL  i,  p.  172. 

*  Wiltsch,  Geography  and  Statistics  of  the  Chnroh,  voL  1,  p.  46. 
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The  entrance  of  the  Ooths,  who  lived  along  the  lower  Danube^ 
within  the  pale  of  GhriBtianity^  was  one  of  the  most  im-  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
portant  events  in  this  entire  period.  It  was  the  open-  the  lowsb 
ing  of  a  new  field  of  evangelistic  labor^  and  had  the  ^^^'*' 
important  efFect  of  bringing  the  Gospel  into  relation  with  many 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  constitnte  the  Germany  of  our  times. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  word  Goth  became 
a  generic  term  which  applied  to  a  number  of  rude  tribes  united 
under  one  chief.  They  were  of  savage  nature^  and  of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Roman  none  were  more  bitter  or  so  hard  to  overcome. 
They  were  constant  guards  against  the  progress  of  Boman  arms 
to  tiie  north.  The  emperor  Decius  was  slain  by  them^  near  the 
Danube^  in  the  year  251.  Constantino  pursued  the  wise  policy  of 
making  them  friends  and  allies,  and  thus  disarmed  their  hostility 
against  the  empire.  He  even  introduced  some  of  the  barbarians 
into  his  army,  there  being  at  one  time  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
Gothic  soldiers  under  his  command.  Christianity  thus  had  an  easy 
entrance  among  them,  and  its  propagation  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  good  relations  between  the  Gothic  chiefs  and  the  emperor. 
Such  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  them  that  at  the 
council  of  Nic8Ba  a  Gothic  bishop,  Theophilus,  was  present  and 
signed  the  decrees. 

While  these  general  influences  were  operating  the  direct  evan- 
gelization of  the  people  took  place  through  one  man,  ^j^^jj^  ^^ 
Ulfilas,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  313,  of  a  Christian  ooraio  apos- 
family  captured  by  the  Goths  from  Cappadocia  a  half  "^ 
century  previously.  He  received  the  Gothic  name  of  Yulflla,  or 
Wolf,  and  while  he  learned  that  rude  dialect  he  learned  also  the 
Greek  language,  and  was  trained  as  a  Christian  by  his  parents,  who, 
in  their  captivity,  did  not  forget  the  pure  faith  of  their  native  Cap- 
padocia. He  labored  as  a  teacher  among  the  Goths,  and  in  the  year 
343  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  that  people.  He  came  in  closer 
relationship  with  Arianism  than  with  the  orthodox  faith  of  the 
Church,  probably  because  of  its  being  the  favorite  view  at  court, 
and  adopted  it  as  his  theological  type.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that,  while  he  declared  his  Arianism  shortly  before  his  death,  in  all 
his  statements  concerning  the  Trinity  there  is  not  one  which  har- 
monizes with  the  Arian  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Leaving 
out  his  own  declaration  of  purpose,  his  expressions  are  in  harmony 
with  the  trinitarian  theology. 

He  advanced  steadily  in  honor  and  authority  among  his  people, 
and  on  important  questions  represented  their  interests  in  treating 
for  them  with  the  eastern  Boman  empire.     Through  his  labors  the 
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Gospel  adTanced  rapidly  among  the  Gothe^  but  without  reach- 
ing the  king,  Athanaric'  He,  indeed,  persecuted  his  Ohristian 
subjects,  but  during  an  invasion  by  the  Huns  the  West  Goths,  sep- 
iMPOBTAifT  arated  under  the  leadership  of  Fritigem  from  the  East 
J]^JJ^^  Goths  and  encouraged  by  overtures  from  Borne,  crossed 
uLriLAs.  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Thrace,  where  Ulfilas  now  had 

an  important  field  of  missionary  activity.  The  pleasant  relations 
with  Bome  were  soon  disturbed  by  war,  but  in  all  cases  Ulfilas  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  his  people.  While  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  his  life  was  to  bring  his  barbarous  people  into  relation- 
ship with  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  make  Christianity  the  great 
uniting  bond,  his  most  important  single  work  was  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  except  Kings,  into  the  Gothic.  Until  his  day  the  Goths 
possessed  no  alphabet,  but  he  invented  an  alphabet,  organized 
their  speech,  and  lifted  their  confused  and  rough  and  variable  dia- 
lects into  the  dignity  of  a  language,  and  crowned  this  work  by  trans- 
lating the  Bible  from  the  received  Greek  into  a  strong,  idiomatic 
and  nervous  Gothic  version.  This  version  has  not  been  preserved 
entire,  but  the  Codex  Argenteus,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an 
early  Christian  manuscript  in  existence,  contains  the  four  gospels." 
««o,»,«™.  I^  Greece  it  was  Corinth,  rather  than  Athens,  which 
cKirnERiN  constituted  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  operations. 
oRiBCK.  Athens,  however,  constituted  a  diocese,  and  the  third 

bishop  resident  there  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  179.   Aquileia, 

1  Henog,  Abrisa  der  geflamxnten  EirohengeBobichte,  p.  422,  ff. 

s  This  manixscript  was  made  by  Ostro-Qothio  ecribea  In  Italj,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuy.  It  was  diacovered  in  a  Weat- 
phalian  abbey,  bat  the  means  by  which  it  reached  there  are  not  known. 
Thence  it  reached  Cologne,  and  then  Prague,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Konigsmark,  who  captured  that  city.  The  Dutch  scholar,  Vossius,  came  into 
possession  of  it  and  took  it  to  Amsterdam.  At  his  death,  in  the  year  1M9, 
the  Swedish  chancellor,  De  la  Gardie,  bought  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upeala,  where  it  is  now  the  chief  ornament.  It  is  written  in  silver 
and  gold  letters,  and  upon  the  finest  vellum,  which  is  of  a  pale  blue('*  purple  **) 
color.  Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  gone.  It  is  of  great  sdentifio 
value  because  it  is  the  oldest  treasure  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  speech.  Comp. 
Hurray,  Handbook  for  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  ed.  of  1858,  p.  889. 
Critical  editions  of  this  great  work  have  been  prepared  by  Von  der  Gabdenta 
and  Loebe,  Leips.,  1886-46 ;  Bernhardt,  Halle,  1875 ;  and  Stamm,  Paderbom, 
1878, 7th  ed.,  by  Heyne.  On  Ulfilas,  see  Waitz,  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Ul- 
filas, Hanover,  1840  ;  Bessel,  Das  Leben  des  Ulfilas  und  die  Bekehrung  der 
Qothen,  Oott.,  1860;  Scott  (C.  A.),  Ulfilas  and  the  Conyerdon  of  the  Goths, 
with  an  account  of  the  Gh>thic  churches,  Lond. ,  1885,  and  the  art  by  the  same  in 
the  Encyo.  Brit.  Scott*s  work  is  of  great  scientific  value.  Hopkins  has  an  ad- 
mirable article  in  the  Andover  Beview,  August,  1892,  pp.  162-179,  "UUUas 
and  the  Conversion  of  the  Goths." 
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standing  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  Venice^  not  originally  an  Ital- 
ian population^  but  oonqnered  by  the  Bomans  and  conyerted  into 
an  important  city,  became  a  point  of  influence  in  fayor  of  Ghrifi- 
tianity  among  the  ruder  peoples  of  the  eastern  Alps.  Later  it  be- 
came a  patriarchate,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  Istrian 
Pola  on  the  east  to  Oomo  in  the  west.' 

Some,  of  all  places  in  the  western  territory  of  the  Church,  was 
the  heart  and  hand  of  a  yigorous  and  aggressiye  Chris-  bomxthi 
tianity.  Its  claim  as  the  chief  episcopate  in  Italy  was  ^SCTwriBr 
not  contested  by  any  dioceses  of  the  peninsula.  Its  an-  oFAGORnBiri 
tiquity  extended  farther  back  than  that  of  any  other ;  cHsisnAsm. 
indeed,  through  Roman  labors  the  societies,  from  the  Alps  down  to 
Sicily,  had  been  organized,  and  had  now  grown,  in  large  measure, 
into  episcopates.  The  first  council  we  hear  of  in  Italy  was  the 
proyincial  synod  of  Rome,  which  consisted  of  twelye  bishops,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Telesphorus,  whose  episcopate  lasted  from 
the  year  142  to  154.  Between  this  first  proyincial  synod  and  the 
year  803  we  have  eyidence  of  seyenteen  Roman  synods  and  councils, 
which  were  attended  by  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  at  the  Boman  synod  under  Ani- 
cetuB,  sometimes  by  distant  bishops.'  From  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  episcopates  in  Itdy  increased  rapidly,  and  by  the 
year  311  there  were  societies  and  bishops  in  eyery  Itidian  proyince. 
Some  of  the  dioceses  were  small,  especitJly  in  southern  Italy,  where 
eyen  the  archiepiscopal  proyinces  were  hardly  as  large  as  the  episco- 
pal dioceses  in  the  northern  countries.' 

Spain  and  Gaul  were  fields  of  zealous  missionary  activity.  The 
Roman  bishop  was  supreme  oyer  the  bishops  in  both  bpain  and 
these  countries,  and  all  indications  of  obstinacy  or  re-  ^^^^ 
hellion  in  those  provinces  were  promptly  dealt  with  by  orders  to 
appear  at  Bome.  But  in  those  countries  themselves  there  was  not 
a  recognition  of  Boman  supremacy  at  the  beginning.  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Britain,  Africa,  and  even  Blyricum  and  seven  Italian 
provinces,  were  in  no  wise  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boman 
patriarch  in  those  earliest  days.*  By  the  close  of  the  second  century 
Christian  societies  had  been  established  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Spain.'  In  the  year  237  the  Boman  bishop  Anterus  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  bidiop  of  the  proyinces  of  Bsetica  and  Toletana, 

'  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  175. 

*  Wilteob,  (Geography  and  Statistios  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

*  Freeman,  Hiatorieal  Geography  of  Exxrope,  toL  i,  p.  174 

*  Bing^iam,  Works,  vol.  ill,  p.  28. 

■  Meyriok,  The  Chnrch  in  Spain,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1893,  p.  24. 
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while  a  little  later  Cyprian  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Spanish 
GhriBtiaiis,  one  to  a  presbyter  and  the  people  of  Legio  and  Asturica 
in  the  north,  and  another  to  a  deacon  and  the  people  of  Emista»  in 
the  south  of  Spain.  Eutychianns,  Bishop  of  Borne  in  the  last  of  the 
third  century,  wrote  his  first  epistle  '^  to  aU  the  bishops  of  the  proy- 
ince  of  Baetica.'' 

These  indications  that  the  Christians  of  Spain  were  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  be  addressed  in  special  oflBcial  documents  l^m 
pRooRinsor  Ko™©  prove  the  progress  which  the  organization  of  the 
CHRI8TIANITT  Ghurch  lu  that  country  had  already  made.  The  coun- 
w  SPAIN.  ^j2  ^£  Elvira,  which  met  in  the  year  305,  was  attended 
by  nineteen  bishops,  and  the  list  of  their  dioceses  shows  that  the 
cities  were  represented,  but  the  evidence  is  not  clear  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  intervening  rural  regions  were  evangelized.' 
There  is  no  mention,  by  any  writer,  of  schools  existing  in  Spain 
at  this  period.  Christianity  was  established  in  Gaul  about  the 
same  time  as  in  Spain,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  traceable  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  there  were  seven  bishoprics  in  the  whole  of  Gaul  by 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  namely,  Turones  (Tours),  Arelati, 
Narbona  (Narbonne),  Tolosa,  Paris,  Arvema,  Lemoricum. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  churches  had  been  estab- 
lished in  all  the  Gallic  provinces.  Yienne  became  an  episcopal 
OTRONo  residence  in  the  year  118,  Autissiodonim  (Auxerre) 

CHURCH  iM  about  132,  and  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  about  177.  Treves, 
PREDECESSOR  whlch  preccdcd  Paris  as  the  capital  of  the  province, 
OP  PARIS.  became  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,'  and  was  a  center  of  evangelistic  light  into  the 
lowlands  of  the  north  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  barbarous  towns 
of  the  Bhinelands  that  marked  the  borderland  between  the  Frank 
and  the  Gaul.  But  a  Christian  society  had  been  organized  in 
Treves  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  if  not  actually 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  at  that  time,  while  Mettis  (Metz),  Tullum 
(Toul),  and  Virodunum  (Yendome)  were  sources  of  light  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Treves,  however,  was  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  city  in  northern  Gaul.  Because  of  its  being  the  center  of 
civil  authority  it  was  called  Altera  Boma,  and  the  political  promi- 
nence gave  it  likewise  an  ecclesiastical  authority.'    The  Bishop  of 

1  Wiltfloh  furnishes  the  list  of  the  diocesee,  Handbook,  voL  i,  p.  41,  f. 
Bale,  The  Synod  of  EXvira  and  Christian  life  in  the  Fourth  Oentazy,  Load., 
1883  ;  an  admirable  work.    Meyrick,  The  Church  in  Spain,  ch.  v. 

*  Qnndling,  Ansfiihr.  Disconn  von  Cher-Triev,  g  7,  p.  874,  if. 

'  On  Treves,  see  Freeman,  Augusta  Treverorum,  in  British  Qoarterly  BeTiew, 
July,  1875,  and  Essays,  series  iU ;  Beynolds,  Athanasius,  pp.  fSS^-bL 
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Treyes  was  one  of  the  number  present  in  the  council  of  Arlee,  which 
met  in  the  year  314.'  One  Gallic  council,  at  least,  was  held  dur- 
ing the  second  century,  namely,  that  in  Lugdunum,  in  198.  It  is 
not  probable  that  there  were  schools  in  both  that  city  and  Treves ; ' 
but  this  is  a  supposition  based  on  the  missionary  activity  of  which 
these  two  cities  were  the  sources  for  many  years. 

But  little  progress  was  made  at  this  period  toward  the  conversion 
of  Germany.  That  part  which  bordered  on  the  Rhine  was  more 
easily  reached  than  the  ruder  peoples  between  that  river  christiaiiitt 
and  the  Elbe  in  the  north  and  the  Danube  in  the  south.  ^  okrmant. 
Wherever  we  find  Christian  societies  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
more  or  less  the  natural  result  of  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  army,  which  consbted  largely  of  Christians  in  the  later  part 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  were  Christians  in  Germany  before  the  soldiers  of  that  em- 
peror made  it  possible  to  sing  psalms  without  danger  in  the  forests 
of  idolatrous  Germany.  Colonia  was  a  bishopric  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  At  the  same  time  the  Gospel  was  introduced 
into  Rhffitia  by  the  bishop  Narcissus,  and  an  important  society, 
some  of  whose  members  took  their  place  of  honor  in  the  constella- 
tion of  martyrs,  grew  up  in  Augusta  Yindelicorum,  the  Augsburg 
of  our  times.'  So  early  as  A.  D.  177-202,  Irenseus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  speaks  of  the  '' Churches  planted  in  Germany,  which  do 
not  believe  or  hand  down  aught  different  [from  that  held  by  the 
other  Churches],  nor  do  those  in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  in 
Libya,''  *  and  elsewhere. 

lliat  the  Gospel  reached  Britain  at  this  time  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  Origen  signalizes  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  that 
country  by  saying  that  the  Britons,  '^  although  divided  from  our 
world,  are  united  with  the  Mauritanians  in  the  worship  of  the  same 
God.''  ^  The  enthusiasm  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  North, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  its  maximum  in  Rome  about  ^^  qosfkl  u 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  very  probably  reached  brraih  ahd 
Britain  and  seized  upon  some  of  the  more  important  "■*'^^- 
points  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.    The  vigor  of  the  Irish  and 

1  On  this  ooandl,  see  R  Traven  Smith,  The  Chiuroh  in  Fnnoe,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.,  1894,  pp.  18-17. 

'  Langemacl:,  Theil  i,  b.  108,  f .  There  was  an  important  Bohool  in  pagan 
times  at  Aninn.    Smith,  Hie  Chnroh  in  France,  p.  ll. 

*  Fabridns,  Lnz  Evang.,  p.  420 ;  Wiltsoh,  Handbook  of  the  Geography  and 
StatistioB  of  the  Chnroh,  vol.  i,  p.  45. 

*  i,  10, 8.  See  Baring-Gould,  The  Chnrohin  Germany,  Lend,  and  N.  Y.,  1891, 
pp.  1-17. 

■  In  Laoam  Horn.,  6,  torn,  iii,  988. 
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British  Gbnrch  in  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  assuming  a  later  date  for  the  introduction  of  Ohris- 
tianity.  In  the  council  of  Arles^  of  314^  three  bishops  from  Britain 
signed  the  conclusions — Eborius  of  Eboracum  (York),  Bestitutus 
of  Londinium  (London),  and  Colonia  Londiniensium  (Lincoln). 
The  location  of  these  bishoprics  will  prove  that  the  whole  of  the 
Britain  of  that  day  was  organized  into  a  complete  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  that  country  were  form- 
ing plans  not  only  for  standing  in  relation  with  the  Church  on  the 
Continent^  but  for  a  thorough  eyangelization  of  the  various  tribal 
elements  which  made  up  the  warring  population  of  the  Britain  of 
that  time. 

There  were  peculiarities,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  our  survey, 
in  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  this  important  period.  There 
cHRisnANiTT  was  uo  grcat  organized  arrangement  for  the  spread  of 
pRooMnT^  the  Gospel ;  neither  was  there  a  fund  for  the  support 
THi  NKw  of  missions  or  a  settled  policy  as  to  how  far  any  meas- 
FIELD6.  ^pg  ^f  |.jjg  gocial  life  might  be  allowed  on  entering  the 

Christian  fold.  Christianity  was  operating  through  its  leavening 
process  by  virtue  of  that  expansive  force  which  was  a  beautiful 
and  necessary  part  of  its  nature.  The  Christians  believed,  and 
therefore  spoke,  and,  if  need  be,  were  ready  for  martyrdom. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  individual  impulse  was  the  master 
sentiment  of  the  Church.  The  zealous  preacher  did  not  need  to 
wait  for  a  commission  from  a  board  of  missions,  or  an  examination 
as  to  physical  condition,  or  for  formal  proof  of  intellectual  vigor, 
or  for  the  approval  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria  or  An- 
tioch,  or  for  a  training  in  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
went.  If  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  preaching  the  word  he 
was  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  for  the  longest  journey  and  the 
farthest  field.  His  was  that  individual  inspiration  which  wrought 
the  miracle  of  converting  a  tribe  and  planting  the  cross  as  far 
distant  from  the  Roman  Forum  as  the  labarum  was  borne  by  the 
soldiers  of  Constantino. 

The  most  of  these  first  laborers,  who  followed  in  the  paths  of  the 
apostles,  and  extended  them  infinitely  farther,  are  unknown  to 
MANY  o»  THE  history.  They  were,  except  Ulfilas  and  a  few  others, 
FIRST  PRKACH-  obscuro  pcoplo,  often  captives  and  women  whose  very 
ERsumtNowjt.  ijygg  j^^  names  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  early  Christian  history.  We  only  know  that  when  the  more 
formal  evangelistic  movements  were  in  progress  there  were  abun- 
dant evidences  that  the  Gospel  had  already  reached  the  country 
and  was  still  existing  in  feeble  and  obscure  form.     Often  the  first 
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recorded  indication  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  a  country  is 
to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  who  represented  it  in 
Nicffia  or  some  obscurer  council.  Before  Ulfilas  was  bom  Ohris- 
tianity  had  penetrated  the  Gothic  tribes,  and,  in  calm  and  retired 
plac^,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  known  and  revered  by  some  wor- 
shipers above  all  the  idols  of  that  warlike  people.  That  remarkable 
man  was  only  thirteen  years  0I4  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nicaoa,  and  yet  among  the  signers  of  the  decrees  of  that  first  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Church  stands  the  name  of  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  the  Gothic  tribes.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  how  the  Gospel 
first  reached  there,  but  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
society  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  doubt. 

After  a  man  had  entered  a  new  field,  and  built  up  a  Christian 
society,  and  taken  his  place  among  the  workers  for  the  farther 
Gospel,  he  was  recognized  as  a  servant  of  the  Church,  spontankoub 
His  work  was  his  patent  te  spiritual  nobility.  Much  JJ^^,^^" 
was  left  te  individual  prompting.  The  gravest  ques-  pel. 
tion  was  the  condition  of  the  heart  that  was  pressed  by  the  great 
burden  of  winning  a  tribe  or  a  province  te  Christ.  No  risks  were 
taken  by  the  Church  at  home  for  anyone.  Each  one  went  at  his 
own  charges,  found  his  own  way  as  best  he  could,  and  wrought 
with  mighty  will  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
was  little  disturbed  by  the  questions  which  divided  Alexandria  and 
Bome  or  Antioch  and  Carthage.  His  mission  was  among  the 
needy,  who  were  gross  idolaters.  His  risk,  at  this  time,  was  not 
great.  Between  martyrdom  by  a  Decius  or  Diocletian  and  death 
by  the  battle-ax  of  a  Dacian  or  Briton  savage  there  was  little  to 
choose.  He  was  willing  to  take  the  first  step  toward  opening  a 
new  pathway  for  the  Gospel,  and,  if  he  fell  along  the  way,  his  faith 
never  wavered  that  so  far,  at  least,  his  work  would  make  the  labor 
of  his  successor  the  easier.  This  spontaneous  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  by  persons  who  were  impelled  toward  it  by  an  inspiration 
which  they  neither  would  nor  could  resist,  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable factors  in  the  early  Church.  It  was  the  passion  of  the 
ministerial  heart  to  bear  the  cross  still  farther  than  anyone  had 
carried  it.  In  the  later  times,  while  organized  life  absorbed  these 
individual  promptings,  there  needed  to  be  official  authority  for 
every  evangelistic  work.  It  was  a  lower  spiritual  stage  which  cre- 
ated this  necessity.  That  Church  is  the  strongest  which,  in  every 
age,  combines  most  harmoniously  the  smooth  operation  of  organic 
laws  and  restriction  with  the  largest  liberty  of  work  in  fields  which 
the  individual  conscience  has  pointed  out 
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THB   CHURCH  IK   UIHON   WITH   THB   ROKAH   BMPIBl. 

THB  CONTROVBRaiAL  ABB. 

A.  D.  818-080. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

BBIiATIOKS  OF  CHRISTIANITT  TO  THK  8TATX— 8IGNIFICANCB  OT 
THK  NSW  PERIOD. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  century  passed  than 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church 
was  introduced.  The  imperial  opposition  which  had  been  in  force 
for  three  centuries  against  Christianity  with  only  varying  seyerity 
now  ceased^  and  the  new  religion  became  a  pronounced  object  of 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  State.  This  strange  and  un- 
natural relation  was  far  more  dangerous,  as  later  events  sadly 
proved,  to  the  life,  doctrine,  and  polity  of  the  Church  than  even 
the  heartless  persecutions  of  Nero,  Decius,  or  Diocletian.  For  the 
Church,  like  many  individuals,  can  more  easily  accomplish  its  mis- 
cHRumAifiTT  sion  against  declared  opposition  than  against  selfish 
wrJ^r^  assbtance.*  With  the  complete  liberty  of  Christian 
pxu.  worship  and  evangelization,  and  the  removal  of  political 

disabilities  from  the  Christians,  there  at  once  arose  a  secular  spirit 
which  was  only  the  natural  recognition  which  the  Church  made  for 
its  new  imperial  favors.  The  Church  now  leaned  on  the  political 
arm.  Previously  it  had  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privil^e  of  relying 
for  its  existence  and  growth  on  purely  moral  forces ;  but  now  that 
it  received  the  proffer  of  support  from  the  State  the  temptation  was 
strong  to  accept  it  and  shape  its  new  life  in  harmony  with  it,  and, 
as  Bryce  says,  '^  to  frame  herself  upon  the  model  of  the  secular  ad- 
ministration.'" It  was  gratifying  to  the  Christians,  who  had  as 
yet  no  experience  of  the  danger  of  leaning  on  political  power  for 

>  Gregory  Nadanzen  bajb:  "The  Chrigtian  Church  has  stOl  more  to  fear 
from  its  enemies  within  ihan  from  those  withoat."— Orat.  i,  p.  8S. 
'  Holy  Soman  Empire,  p.  11. 
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aid^  to  find  their  coancila  presided  over  by  an  emperor^  their  ene- 
mies arraigned  for  punishment^  their  institutions  established  by 
supreme  decree^  and  their  funds  supplied  from  the  imperial  treasury. 

This  great  change  brought  the  Church  into  subjection  to  the 
State.  When  the  first  Christian  emperor  professed  faith  in  the 
Gospel  he  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  any  of  his  prerogatives  to 
the  Churchy  but  to  control  its  life  and  administration^  after  the 
manner  of  his  pagan  predecessors  in  dealing  with  the  prevailing 
faith  of  their  subjects.  There  was  no  change  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  empire,  which  placed  all  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  their  ruler. 
The  Church,  in  every  department  of  its  life,  was  subjected,  as  a 
part  of  the  general  machinery  of  the  government,  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  emperor.'  The  marvel  is  that  such  a  transition  should  have' 
occurred  without  some  decided  protest  on  the  part  of  controlling 
Christian  minds  against  the  dangers  that  would  naturally  result 
from  it.  But  there  was  universal  gratification  among  the  Chris- 
tians that  the  segis  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  now  extended  over 
their  proscribed  faith,  and  that  their  scanty  means  were  to  be  sup- 
plemented, for  the  purposes  of  worship,  by  unsparing  largesses  from 
the  treasury  of  the  general  government.  It  did  appear  that  no 
serious  embarrassment  could  befall  the  administration  of  religious 
affairs,  owing  to  the  apparent  safeguard  furnished  in  the  elaborate 
system  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  existed  by  the  beginning 
of  th^  fourth  century.  But  when  we  remember  that  Constantino 
still  reserved,  and  even  exercised,  the  right  of  Pontif ax  imperial  pho- 
Maximus,  and  that  he  claimed  toward  his  adopted  faith  "^J^  ^ 
the  same  prerogative  of  supervision  which  both  he  and  thx  church. 
his  predecessors  had  exercised  toward  the  national  religion,  this  very 
magnitude  of  Church  ofScers  became  a  source  of  increased  danger. 
The  necessary  imperial  confirmation  of  an  ofBcer  of  the  Church 
soon  disappeared  in  the  more  alarming  usage  of  imperial  nomination. 

Before  this  great  change  the  Christian  Church  had  constituted  a 
grand  moral  unity  in  itself,  confronted  by  the  opposing  perpetual 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  when  once  the  two  formed  a 
league  the  State  began  its  dangerous  process  of  absorption  of  the 
Church.     "The  Church  conquered  the  empire,"  says  Freeman.* 

>  Lea,  Stadies  in  Chiiroh  History,  p.  18.  Andrews  says :  ''  It  la  not  likely 
that  Constantine  meant  to  profess  conversion.  He  simply  substituted  a  better 
for  a  poorer  State  religion.  He  was,  of  ooorse,  the  head  of  the  new  as  pre- 
viously of  the  old.  Borne  had  always  made  religion  a  State  affair,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  caused  no  change  in  this.  Dante's  State  Church  theory 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  Boman  republic."— Institutes  of  General  His- 
tory, 8d  ed.,  Boet.,  1891,  p.  86.        «  Outlines  of  History,  N.  T.,  1873,  p.  96. 
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By  reyening  his  declaration  he  would  have  approached  more  nearly 
the  fact.  The  real  tmth  is,  the  empire  conquered  the  Church. 
There  was  not  a  moral  force  in  the  Christian  world  which  was  not 
either  impaired  or  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  change. 
Neander  says  :  ^^  The  reign  of  Constantino  bears  witness  that  the 
THxiMPiBx  ^^^  which  seeks  to  establish  Christianity  by  the 
ooNQUKEiD  worldly  means  at  its  command  may  be  the  occasion  of 
TBI  CHURCH,  m^yg  injury  to  this  holy  cause  than  the  earthly  power 
which  opposes  it  with  whatever  force.*'  *  No  sooner  did  the  Church 
find  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  empire  by  a  yoluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proffer  and  resignation  to  its  behests  than  secular- 
ism in  ecclesiastical  government  and  heresy  in  grosser  forms  began 
their  destmctive  work,  and  centuries  were  required  to  solve  the 
problems  and  remove  the  difSculties  which,  otherwise,  would  have 
been  the  easy  work  of  decades.  Had  there  been  no  absorption 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  the  formularization  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  the  eve^ngelization  of  the  nations  would  have  been  the 
natural  and  speedy  mission  of  the  Church.  Protestantism  would 
never  have  been  a  necessity,  for  the  very  evils  that  it  arose  to  cor- 
rect would  not  have  existed. 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  formed  that  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  whose  corrupting  and  enthralling  influence 
has  only  appeared  in  ever-clearer  light  during  the  flight  of  fifteen 
centuries,  and  to  which  must  be  attributed  no  moderate  degree  of 
the  errors  of  Jtomanism  *  and  the  divisions  and  limitations  of  Euro- 
pean Protestantism. 

>  Hifttaiy  of  the  Chturoh,  vol.  ii,  p.  81. 

'  "  If  ft  man  conjdders  the  original  of  thia  great  eooledaBtical  dominion  he 
win  eoaily  peroeive  that  the  papacy  is  no  other  than  the  ghoet  of  the  de- 
ceased Roman  empire,  sitting  crowned  npon  the  graye  thereof.^' — ^Hobbea,  Le- 
viathan, pt.  iv,  zlvii. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

TOLERATION  UNDER  CONSTANTINE  AND  HIS  SONS. 

In  no  respect  is  the  decline  of  a  nation  more  perceptible  than 
in  the  increase  of  aspirants  to  the  chief  rale.  This  evil  reflects 
the  sway  of  party  spirit,  of  lust  for  power,  of  commercial  stagna- 
tion, of  fixed  policy,  and  of  uncertainty  for  the  future.  The  Ro- 
man empire,  measured  by  this  standard,  was  hastening  rapidly  to 
disintegration.  Gonstantine,  the  son  of  Gonstantius  Ghlorus,  was 
called  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  Britain,  in  the  year  306, 
to  succeed  his  father  as  Roman  emperor.  The  empire,  gnjcLAMAWTB 
therefore,  had  six  claimants  of  the  throne — Galerius,  to  thk  roman 
Licinius,  and  Maximinus,  in  the  East,  and  Gonstantine,  ™*®""' 
Maximianus,  and  Maxentius,  in  the  West.  Bnt  history  nowhere 
furnishes  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  genius  to 
OYercome  opposition  and  make  even  hostile  plans  contribute  to  its 
final  triumph.  Gonstantine's  measures  were  prompt  and  summary, 
and,  while  his  memory  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  stain  of  injastice 
and  cruelty,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  the  only  man  of  his 
age  who  comprehended  the  needs  of  the  country  and  had  the  wis- 
dom and  capacity  to  alleyiate  them. 

He  no  sooner  came  into  power  than  he  allied  himself  intimately 
with  the  interests  of  the  persecuted  Ghurch.  To  sympathize  with 
the  Ghristians  in  their  sufferings  and  their  doctrines  was  a  part  of 
his  inheritance  from  his  father,  who,  though  tolerant  of  all  faiths, 
was  especially  so  of  Ghristianity.  Maxentius,  who  possessed  Rome 
and  was  a  bigoted  and  superstitious  defender  of  the  old  paganism, 
led  an  army  against  Gonstantine.  The  latter  promptly  responded 
to  the  challenge  and  met  his  antagonist  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
at  the  Milvian  bridge,  ten  miles  from  Rome.  Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement there  occurred  that  remarkable  phenomenon  which  had 
an  important  bearing  not  only  on  the  fortunes  of  all  Ghristian  em- 
perors, but  upon  the  Ghurch  itself  for  many  centuries.  oo^„^. 
Gonstantine  claimed  to  see,  at  noonday,  a  luminous  nui's  vision 
cross  in  the  heavens,  bearing  the  words,  ^^Hoc  vince  '* —  ^'  ™*  ^s^es. 
By  this  conquer.  The  form  of  the  cross  was  the  Greek  letter  X, 
intersected  by  the  Greek  P  (i^),  the  monogram  consisting  of 
the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  word  for  Ghrist — X^iaT6^.    Gonstan- 
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tiixe^  in  perplexity^  fell  adeep^  and  Glirist  appeared  to  him^  pre- 
senting to  him  the  same  symbol  of  his  own  passion  and  commanding 
Gonstantine  to  use  it  as  his  ensign  in  the  battle^  promising  him 
victory  over  Maxentius  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience.  Constan- 
tino^ on  awaking^  accepted  the  vision  as  from  God.  Henceforth  he 
had  the  labarum^  guarded  by  fifty  chosen  men^  carried  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  in  all  his  wars. 

Few  incidents  in  history  have  occasioned  more  controversy  than 
Constantino's  vision  of  the  cross.  Eusebius^  Lactantios,  and  Sn- 
finas>  all  writers  of  the  fourth  century^  make  much  mention  of  it, 
the  first  alone  describing  it  as  a  vision,  the  rest  speaking  of  it  as  a 
dream.  Stripped  of  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  early  Church,  and  the  frivolous  discussions  of  later 
writers,  the  probability  is  that  Constantino,  intensely  excited  by 
the  belief  that  the  battle  about  to  take  place  would  be  decisive  of 

NiAUDBB'B  ^^  ^^^  **^'  *^^*  '^^  *  '^^8  *^°^®  **  least,  of  the  des- 
npLANATioN  tinies  of  the  Church,  did  dream  in  the  night  preceding 
or  THE  VISION,  the  engagement  that  he  saw  a  cross  and  heard  a  divine 
command  concerning  it.  While  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
dream  he  could  easily  fancy,  on  the  following  day,  a  complete  con- 
firmation in  some  fleecy  cloud  of  his  experience  of  the  preceding 
night.  Neander  says  : '  ^^  In  accordance  with  the  pagan  mode  of 
thinking,  which  for  the  most  part  still  clung  to  him,  his  attention 
would  be  directed  to  watch  for  signs  in  the  heavens,  from  which  he 
could  gather  an  omen.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Christians  he 
had  heard  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Christ ;  he  already  be- 
lieved in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  a  powerful  being.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  either  of  himself  or  at  the  suggestion  of  ChristiaDS 
about  his  person,  he  imagined  he  perceived,  in  the  shape  of  the 
clouds,  or  in  some  other  object,  a  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Christians 
being  disposed  to  trace  their  favorite  symbol  in  almost  every  object 
of  nature.  The  vision  in  his  sleep,  which  perhaps  immediately 
followed,  admits  also,  in  his  case,  of  an  easy  explanation.  Thus, 
then,  Constantino  was  led  to  conceive  the  hope  that  by  the  power 

*  Clmrcli  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  11.  Very  few  historians  now  believe  that  the 
vision  of  Constantine  was  a  sapematnral  ooonrrence.  Newman  is  one  of  the 
last  defenders  of  that  view.  Essays  on  Miracles,  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical, 
Lond.,  1843,  5th  ed.,  1885,  pp.  271,  ff.  The  semipagan  Constantine  was  a  poor 
trophy  for  saoh  a  divine  apparition,  the  tmonlent  murderer  that  he  was. 
Gibbon,  Waddington,  Brackhardt,  Zeit  Constantins  des  Gr.,  1853,  pp.  394, 395, 
and  some  others  consider  the  whole  story  an  invention.  Bat,  though  Con- 
stantine was  equal  to  that  task,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this  hypothesis. 
Schaff  has  some  exceUent  remarks,  iii,  20-28.  See  also  Richardson,  BnsebiuB, 
life  of  Constantine,  p.  490,  Chr.  Lit.  ed. 
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of  the  God  of  the  GhriBtians  and  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  cross 
he  should  conquer/' 

The  circumstance  was  at  once  employed  by  him  to  inspire  with 
heroism  his  army^  who  are  alleged  to  have  seen  the  same  image  of 
the  cross  in  the  heayens.  In  this,  however^  he  simply  employed 
an  instrumentality  derived  from  the  Christian  religion  in  the  same 
way  that  Roman  generals  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  their  forces 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  utterances  of  soothsayers^  of  omens  de- 
rived from  sacrificial  usages,  and  of  ordinary  natural  phenomena 
that,  for  the  occasion,  were  made  to  serve  a  special  purpose. 

The  favorable  result  of  the  battle  with  Maxentius,  while  it  was 
the  decisive  event  in  Gonstantine's  career,  was  the  beginning  of 
public  aid  to  the  Christians.  Being  supreme  in  the  West,  he  now 
issued,  in  the  year  312,  his  first  edict  favorable  to  the  „kot  edict  in 
Christians.  This  edict,  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  vatorof 
Licinius,  ruler  of  the  European  East,  only  granted  full  ^^^*""^"^' 
liberty  to  all  religions,  but  a  later  one,  issued  at  Milan,  in  313, 
gave  the  full  right  to  every  citizen  to  profess  Christianity.  Maximin, 
the  emperor  in  Asia,  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but,  being  defeated 
in  battle  by  Licinius,  the  latter  and  Constantine  became  the  supreme 
rulers.  Whatever  public  favor  had  been  shown  the  Christians 
by  Licinius  had  been  the  result  of  policy  or  the  fear  of  Constantine, 
and  now  that  the  disputes  concerning  their  respective  boundaries, 
in  which  the  two  became  involved,  had  to  be  settled  by  the  ordeal 
of  battle,  all  the  pagan  sympathies  of  Licinius  were  openly  ex- 
pressed. He  assumed  as  his  mission  the  restoration  of  the  old 
paganism,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  before  the  engagement  began,  and 
made  a  vow  to  destroy  the  Christians.  He  was  signally  defeated, 
but  later,  in  324,  again  attacked  Constantine.  Once  more  defeated, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine  in  the  following  year. 

Constantine  was  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire.  His 
signal  successes  had  given  him  increased  confidence  in  the  verity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  he  now  issued  an  edict  exhorting  all 
his  subjects  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  but  still  leaving  to 
each  to  choose  between  the  new  faith  and  the  old.  To  his  public 
proclamations  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  there  was  added, 
in  325,  the  convocation  of  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  oouNaLoi 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  disputes  on  the  divinity  of  mic-«a. 
Christ.  He  attended  some  of  the  sessions  in  person.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  his  reign  his  sympathy  with  Christianity  became  more  intense, 
but  it  was  not  until  his  final  illness,  at  Nicomedia,  during  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  in  337,  that  he  received,  at  the  hand  of  the  bishop, 
Eusebius,  the  rite  of  baptism.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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Gonfltantine  bears  the  full  impress  of  a  transitional  character. 
In  his  own  person  he  represented  the  relaxing  grasp  of  paganism 
and  the  certain  supremacy  of  Christianity.  Whatever  personal 
advantage  he  may  have  perceived  in  a  policy  of  toleration  toward 
the  Christians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  serious  in  his 
attachment  to  their  doctrines.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  as 
late  as  the  year  319  he  permitted  the  practice  of  pagan  rites,  and 
cHARiLcna  OF  *^^  years  later  even  consulted  the  haruspices,  protected 
coMgTAHTziiK.  thc  heathcu  priests  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  in- 
scribed one  side  of  his  coins  with  Us  own  image  and  the  other  with 
that  of  Apollo,  required  his  subjects  to  consult  soothsayers  in  sea- 
sons of  distress,  and  reserved  the  title  and  prerogative  of  pontifex 
maximus  until  his  death,'  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  him  as 
a  ruler  because  of  the  associations  in  which  he  was  placed  and  the 
dangers  which  constantly  threatened  him  from  the  patrician  class, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  pagan  laith. 

In  order  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  this  last  em- 
barrassment Constantino  resolved,  '^  Deo  jubente,''  to  transfer  the 
capital  of  his  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the 
Bosporus.  Here,  at  this  magnificent  meeting  place  of  two  conti- 
coNSTANTiNo-  ucuts,  hc  built  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  adopted 
TALOF^Hi""  ^^^U  measure  to  make  it  a  Christian  city.  He  inter- 
xMPiKK.  dieted  all  pagan  practices,  built  churches,  attended  di- 

vine worship  in  person,  and  made  the  city  a  center  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  prestige  which  for  many  centuries  was  destined  to  be  the 
rival  of  Christian  Some  and  decide  the  evangelization  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  eastern  half  of  northern  Europe.  But  of  scarcely  less 
power  toward  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  increase  of  their  number  than  public  edicts  and  the 
founding  of  a  Christian  capital  were  Constwtine's  ordering  the 
civil  observance  of  Sunday,  his  confiscation  in  the  East  of  pagan 
temples  for  Christian  churches,  his  support  of  the  worship  out  of 
the  general  treasury,  his  emancipation  of  Christian  slaves,  his  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  military  and  municipal  duty,  and  his 
promotion  of  Christian  education  among  his  subjects.' 

>  "  He  was  BidU  chief  pontiff  of  Jnpiter,  <  Best  and  Greatest'  He  stiU  sof- 
f exed  the  god  of  the  BoTnans  to  be  invoked  in  the  camps  as  well  as  in  hji  acP 
customed  temples.  He  did  not  forbid  tows  to  be  made  and  prayers  addressed 
to  the  genins  of  the  emperor.  He  looked  forward  to  be  himself  enrolled  after 
death  among  the  blessed  objects  of  the  national  colt.'' — ^Merivale,  Benenl  His- 
tory of  BomSy  p.  587.  But  we  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ck>nstantine*8 
Christianity,  so  far  as  it  went.  He  was  an  anomaly,  and  must  not  be  judged 
by  our  standards.  See  Outts,  Constantine  the  Great,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1881, 
p.  138.  <  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  vol.  iii,  p.  81. 
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The  three  sons  of  Gonstantine — GonBtantine  11^  GonBtantins^  and 
Oonstans — divided  their  father's  empire^  and  were  acknowledged 
as  emperors  by  the  Roman  senate.  The  first  ruled  oyer  boms  of  con- 
Britain^  Gaal^  and  Spain ;  the  second^  over  Asia,  Syria,  wantin*. 
and  Egypt ;  and  the  third,  over  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Gon- 
stantins,  who  survived  his  brothers,  became  the  sole  ruler  of  the 
empire.  The  sympathy  of  the  father  with  Ghristianity  continued 
in  the  sons,  who  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  place  it  upon  a 
sure  basis.  But  they  lacked  both  the  genius  and  power  to  follow 
strictly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father,  and  on  the  death  of  Gon- 
stantius,  in  the  year  361,'  the  relation  of  the  successor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  the  Ghurch  was  a  matter  of  grave  uncertainty  to  the 
whole  Ghristian  world.  Unhappily,  the  Ghristians  had  learned,  by 
the  example  of  a  great  father  and  three  weak  sons,  to  lean  upon  an 
arm  of  flesh. 

1  ConBtantine  was  buried  in  the  Chnioli  of  the  ApostleSy  in  his  new  capital, 
a  church  which  he  had  designated  as  his  own  mansoleom.  **  While  the  chnrch 
was  consigning  the  emperor  with  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  his  tomb  amidst  the  cenotaphs  of  the  apostles,  and  inscribing 
him  in  its  calendar  ss  Isapostolos,  the  senate  of  Bome  was  decreeing  him  the 
nsnal  honor  of  an  apotheosis  and  ordering  incense  to  be  burned  before  his 
statne." — Cntts,  Life  of  Constantine,  p.  410,  who  has  a  pictoresqne  acconnt 
of  his  last  days  and  death.  Thus  the  emperor's  wish  to  be  worshiped  as  a  god 
was  satisfied. 
27 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

FINAL  EFFORT   OF   PAGANISM  FOR   EZI8TXNGE-JULIAN. 

At  the  time  of  GonBtantiiie's  death  there  were  liring  two  of  his 
brothers,  GonstantiuB  Dalmatius  and  Julius  Gonstantius.  These 
had  sons,  who^  being  regarded  as  possible  rivals,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of  the  sons  of  oalltoano 
Gonstantine.  Only  two,  (Callus  and  Julian,  sons  of  jvuav. 
Julius  Gonstantius,  escaped,  the  former  because  he  was  hopelessly 
sick,  and  the  latter  because  his  extreme  youth— for  he  was  only  six 
years  old  at  his  nucleus  death — ^gave  no  ground  of  apprehension. 
They  were  sent  to  a  remote  point  of  Gappadocia,  and,  though 
undergoing  a  real  imprisonment,  went  through  the  form  of  educa- 
tion in  the  languages  and  sciences,  under  the  oversight  of  the  Arian 
bishop  Eusebius  and  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  prepared  for  cleri- 
cal service  as  lectors  or  readers. 

Gallus  becoming  a  Gsesar  in  the  East,  the  imprisonment  of  Ju- 
lian terminated,  and  he  attended  the  schools  of  Gonstantinople. 
He  rapidly  developed,  and  in  the  various  places  that  he  visited  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  Neoplatonic  and  other  masters  inimical  to  Christianity.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  theurgy  and  every  science  relating  to  divi- 
nation. Libanius,  iSdesius,  and  Ghrysanthius,  and  that  shrewd- 
juggler  Maximus,  were  among  his  intimate  friends  and  teachers. 
He  secretly  rejected  Christianity,  adopted  the  old  paganism  in  its 
mysterious  forms,  but  concealed  his  real  sentiments  by  entering  the 
monastic  life  and  becoming  a  lector  in  the  church  at  Nicomedia. 
His  brother  Gallus  dying  in  354,  Julian  was  carried  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
a  prisoner  to  Milan,  but  after  a  confinement  of  seven  culmdsm- 
months  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  went  to  Athens,  '"®*' 
continued  his  studies,  and  was  formally  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis.  In  355  he  was  proclaimed  Csesar,  and  had  rule  over 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  Gon- 
stantius, who  had  voluntarily  called  him  to  a  share  in  the  empire. 
He  now  developed  great  capacity  as  a  military  leader  and,  having 
made  a  successful  campaign  in  Gaul,  was,  on  the  death  of  Gonstan- 
tius, declared  emperor  by  his  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  Hotel  Glugny,  the  heart  of  old  Paris,  now  stands. 
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Julian,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Garaarsj  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  certain  mystery.  His  experience  had  been  yaried, 
and  for  the  most  part  passed  in  the  stndy  of  occult  sciences.  He 
had  been  scrupulously  strict  in  person,  and  even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  he  introduced  into  his  palace  all  the  rigid  austerity 
of  the  monastic  cell.  His  military  successes  had  lifted  him  out  of 
the  calmness  of  the  scholar,  and  his  subjects  at  once  felt  that  they 
cAusKB  OF  ju-  had  to  deal  with  more  than  a  man  of  books.  The  early 
dic«'aoaiw8t"  ®^^^®  *^^  constant  barriers  to  progress  which  he  suf-  / 
cHBisnAiiiTT.  fered  at  the  hands  of  Gonstantine's  family  had  the 
natural  effect  of  prejudicing  him  against  a  faith  which  could  per- 
mit such  hostility.  He  regarded  that  family  as  at  once  the  rep- 
resentatiye  of  the  power  and  the  illustration  of  the  morals  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Almost  until  his  accession  to  the  supreme 
throne  he  retained  the  mask  which  for  ten  years  had  concealed  his 
paganism,  and  as  late  as  the  year  361  he  assisted  at  Vienna  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  But  he  succeeded  Constantius  in  the  same 
year,  and  declared  hhnself  the  public  enemy  of  Christianity.  His 
subjects,  therefore,  had  no  ground  for  expecting  either  the  sympathy 
of  the  humane  heart  or  the  candor  of  the  judicial  mind. 

Julian  took  up  his  abode  at  Constantinople,  and  began  his  sys- 
tematic measures  to  conyert  his  capital  into  a  pagan  city.  His  one 
great  plan  was  to  suppress  Christianity  and  restore  paganism.  He 
would  not  have,  howeyer,  the  unmixed  paganism  of  the  earlier 
period,  but  with  such  improvements  as  might  be  derived  from 
oriental  and  Christian  sources.  His  hostility  to  Christianity  was 
not  expressed  by  a  formal  edict  against  its  profession,  for  he  claimed 
that  his  philosophy  required  generosity  toward  all  beliefs,  but  by 
the  many  barriers  which  his  inventive  mind  knew  how  to  employ. 
juuAN*8  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned :  1.  His  encour- 
owoMmn'To  age™®^^  <>'  schism  and  strife  among  the  Christians,  for 
oBBunriAifiTT.   the  purpose  of  mutual  weakening  uid  destruction; 

2.  His  virtual  prohibition  of  Christian  schools  and  the  study 
of  classic  authors  by  Christians  by  insisting  on  the  inculcation  of 
the  religious  teachings  of  those  authors ;  3.  His  interdict  against 
Christians  holding  any  important  offices  in  the  empire ;  4.^  His  re- 
moval of  disabilities  from  the  Jews,  and  his  proposed,  but  abortive, 
restoration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  prove  the 
falsity  of  Christ's  prediction  (Matt,  xxiii,  38 ;  xxiv,  2.); '  6.  His 

>  This  work  was  said  to  hsve  been  8topi>ed  by  fhe  irmptioiL  of  flames.  New- 
man.  Essay  on  Miracles,  has  Tindicated  iUs  as  a  real  miraole.  Scbaff  and 
otheiB  regard  it  as  a  proyidential  nae  of  nstoral  means,  and  Hilmaa,  Qisaalsr, 
and  others  claim  that  it  is  purely  a  natural  phenomenon.    Some  doubt  the 
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requirement  that  his  soldiers  should  attend  the  heathen  worship ; 
6.  His  withdrawal  from  the  clergy  of  the  immunities  previously 
granted  them ;  7.  His  failure  to  punish  his  heathen  subjects  for 
acts  of  violence  committed  against  the  Christians  and  his  great  care 
to  punish  a  Christian  for  the  slightest  offense  ;  8.  His  support  of 
heathen  service  and  the  rebuilding  of  pagan  temples  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and^  finally^  9.  His  own  authorship  of  a  work  in  defense 
of  paganism,  which  was  written  in  part  during  his  Persian  cam- 
paign, but  is  now  lost.' 

The  sole  reign  of  Julian  was  brief,  lasting  only  twenty  months.  He 
died  in  June,  363,  while  on  a  campaign  against  the  Persians,  and 
maintained  his  enmity  to  Christianity  to  the  close.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing fancy  among  some  of  the  Christians  that  just  before  his  death  he 
confessed  failure  with  the  words,  "Tandem  vicisti,  Galilaee.^'* 

•The  character  of  Julian  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  culture  of 
the  scholar,  the  fanaticism  of  the  iconoclast,  the  shrewd-  charactek 
ness  of  the  politician,  the  executive  capacity  of  the  ofjuliaw. 
ruler,  the  superstition  of  the  peasant,  and  the  vanity  of  the  egotist.* 
He  not  only  hoped  to  see  Christianity  exterminated,  but  had  the 
blind  belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  it.  He  attached 
much  value  to  his  own  literary  efforts  toward  the  furtherance  of 
his  plans,  but,  like  many  royal  successors  in  authorship,  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great  as  a  conspicuous  example,  he  was  never  weaker 
than  with  the  pen  in  hand. 

The  poor  apology  for  a  faith  which  he  would  furnish  his  empire 

whole  story.  But  it  Ib  related  by  the  eminently  veraoiotui  pagan  historian, 
Ammianns  MaroeUinns,  xziii,  1.  That  Jerome  does  not  mention  it  leads  Gib- 
bon to  say  :  '*  The  sUence  of  Jerome  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same 
story  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance  might  be  despised  on  the  spot."  He 
aUndes  to  Jerome's  Palestinian  residence.  Gnizot,  notes  on  Gibbon,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  freqnent  explosions  at  the  reopening  of  long-closed  mines. 

*  The  work  of  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  Defense  dn  Paganisms,  par  I'Emperenr 
Jnlien,  en  Greo  et  Frangois,  avec  des  Dissertations  et  Notes,  Berlin,  1764,  con- 
tains a  donbtfnl  and  unsatisfactory  recovery  of  JnUan's  book,  based  on  Cyril's 
oonfatation  of  it.  Comp.  Mosheim,  Institt.  £c.  History,  toI.  i,  p.  227,  note; 
KnrtE,  Tert-book  of  Oh.  Hist.,  toL  i,  p.  168. 

*  Ammianns,  who  witnessed  the  closing  scenes  of  this  strange  life,  reports 
that  Jnlian  died  with  philosophical  composure,  with  a  discourse  on  the  sonl 
and  immortality.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  this  account.  His  exclamation 
about  the  Galilean  is  a  legend  of  later  writers.  His  contemporary,  Gregory 
Naiiansen,  who  composed  four  orations  against  him,  knows  nothing  of  it.  See 
Scbaff,  iii,  68,  note  2. 

*  Niedner  calls  his  zeal  a  **  mania,"  and  says  tiiat  his  ontwaxd  tolerance  was 
as  much  **  shrewdness"  as  philosophy.  Lehrb.  der  Kirchengeschiohte,  p.  186. 
Schaff  andNeander  giye  a  fair  and  tme  estimate  of  his  character. 
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as  a  Bubetitate  for  Ghristianity  was  as  nondescript  and  heterogeneous 
as  was  eyer  presented  for  human  acceptance.  Its  full  and  hearty 
adoption  by  anyone  bat  himself  would  haye  been  an  anomaly  of 
the  ages.  It  was  a  grouping  of  the  speculations  of  the  Neoplato- 
nists,  the  arts  of  jugglery^  the  moralizings  of  the  pagans  of  Home's 
better  days,  the  yagaries  of  Persian  fire  worshipers,  and  some  good 
thoughts  from  the  gospels  and  Christian  writers.  His  one  supreme 
jiTLiAiTB  PBo-  god  was  the  Mithra,  or  sun  god  of  the  East,  beneath 
TOnt^FOR"*""  whom  were  numerous  tutelary  diyinities,  the  hybrid 
cHBisruKiTT.  brood  which  Julian  deriyed  from  Grecian  paganism  and 
Alexandrian  Gnosticism.  His  recourse  to  Christianity  for  rehabil- 
itating paganism  was  one  of  the  most  marked  inconsistencies  of  his 
administration.  He  reestablished  the  priesthood  on  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  his  pagan  bishops  preached  to  the  people  and 
expounded  the  mythologies.  He  brought  oyer  from  Christianity  into 
his  heathenism  the  entire  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  proyided 
for  penance,  excommunication,  absolution,  and  restoration.  Music 
was  introduced  into  his  temples,  where  the  choirs  chanted  and  the 
congregation  responded.  Confessing  that  pagans  made  no  proyi- 
sion  for  their  suffering  classes,  he  proyided  hospitaLs  for  the  sick, 
destitute,  and  orphans,  and  administered  alms  after  the  manner  of 
the  Christian  diaconate.'  He  passed  into  history  as  '^Julianus 
Apostata,''  Julian  the  Apostate ;  but  the  epithet  is  a  misapplication, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  eyer  anything  but  a  pagan,  his  inten- 
sity increasing  with  power  and  years.  The  deplorable  failure  of 
his  self-appointed  mission  and  the  disorganized  state  of  society  at 
his  death  were  a  fair  illustration  of  the  hopelessness  of  paganism. 
Its  doom  was  now  sealed,  and  the  return  of  liberty  to  the  Church 
was  only  a  question  of  days.' 

>  Sobftff,  Hiflt.  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  iu,  49,  60. 

'  A.  Comte  despised  the  memory  of  Jnlian  as  tiie  apostle  of  the  reactionaries. 
He  wonld  appoint  an  annnal  day  for  execrating  his  memory  in  company  with 
that  of  Bonaparte,  as  one  of  the  two  principal  opponents  of  progress,  and  as 
the  "  more  insensate"  of  the  two.  Stranss  compares  him  to  the  medisralists 
who  try  to  stay  tiie  marbh  of  modem  thought,  and  considers  him  a  yain,  re- 
actionary dreamer.  Comte,  System  of  Poeitiye  Polity,  i,  82 ;  John  Wordsworth, 
Jnlian,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  who  in  the  conrse  of  a  long  and  fine  article  (4St  pp.) 
gires  an  exoeUent  estimate  of  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of  his  oharaoter  and 
teachings.  See  espeoiaUy  pp.  SliMiia  For  an  ezoenent  portrait  of  Julian  from 
one  of  his  own  coins,  see  King,  Julian  the  Emperor,  Lond.,  1888,  pp.  zi,  zil 
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FINAL  TBTDXPH  OF  CHBISTIANITT  IN  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 

With  Julian  the  house  of  Constantine  came  to  an  end.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Jovian,  an  officer  in  the  acmy,  who  was  ^^^^  ,^. 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  day  of  Julianas  death.  The  torabli  to 
new  ruler,  though  intrusted  with  important  military  <'"*'8^'^^"""- 
command,  had  been  pronounced  in  his  sympathy  with  the  Ohris- 
tians.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  repealed  all  the  unfayor- 
able  laws  of  Julian,  and  took  good  care  that  the  confiscated  churches 
should  be  restored  to  Christian  use  and  that  public  worship  should 
be  sustained  by  the  treasury  of  the  State.  His  reign  lasted  only  seven 
months,  but  the  remaining  emperors  of  the  century,  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  were  not  less  active  in  their  favor  toward  Chris- 
tianity.' 

Chief  of  these  was  Theodosius  the  Great,  emperor  in  the  East. 
His  reign  of  sixteen  years,  unusually  long  for  his  haz-  theodosius 
ardous  times,  was  largely  occupied  in  healing  the  inju-  thi  grbat. 
lies  which  had  descended  from  Julian  and  in  establishing  Christianity 
upon  a  secure  civil  basis.  During  the  time  that  he  ruled  the  empire 
in  conjunction  with  others  his  policy  was  more  moderate.  But  when 
he  became  sole  emperor,  in  the  year  392,  his  course  became  at  once 
more  radical.  In  the  year  381  he  had  forbidden  apostasy  to  pa- 
ganism, but  permitted  the  practice  of  moderate  heathen  rites.  In 
385  he  had  reissued  edicts  against  heathen  sacrifices,  and  in  386  he 
had  sent  Cynegius,  the  Eastern  prefect,  into  Egypt  to  close  the 
temples ;  but  in  392  he  published  an  edict  for  the  whole  empire,  de- 
claring the  practice  of  heathen  sacrifice  and  divination  to  be  high 
treason  and  punishable  with  death,  and  making  the  forfeiture  of  all 
property  the  penalty  for  even  such  lesser  acts  of  idolatry  as  incense, 
garlands,  libations,  and  lights.  Even  the  entrance  of  a  temple  was 
followed  by  a  heavy  fine.*  In  the  year  394,  when  he  dwelt  at  Rome, 
he  made  heathen  worship  impossible  by  forbidding  any  expenditure 
for  the  same  out  of  the  general  treasury. 

1  Emperors  of  the  West :  YalentmiAn  I,  A.D.  8e4r-875 ;  Oratian,  876-888 ;  also 
yalentiniaii  n,  87Ch892  ;  Honorius,  806-428.  Emperors  of  the  East :  Yalens, 
A.  D.  804-878;  Theodosiiu  the  Great,  870-896  ;  Arcadius,  806-408. 

*  CM.  Theod.,  xri,  x,  7,  0, 12 ;  SoKomen,  It,  87  ;  Idatiiu,  A.  D.  888  (PatroL 
Ixzir) ;  Beugnot,  i,  860  ;  Bobertson,  Hist.  Church,  vol.  i,  pp.  276,  281. 
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In  addition  to  the  official  regulations  for  the  snppression  of  pagan* 
ism  must  be  mentioned  the  cooperate  agency  of  clerical  and  popu- 
lar fury.  The  Christians  in  the  East^  finding  themsdyes  supported 
by  ciTO  authority,  were  immoderate  in  their  zeal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  and  images  of  the  old  faith.  They  did  not  hes- 
itate to  organize  for  the  very  purpose  of  razing  the  historical  edi- 
THKDBTRuc-  ^^^  wUch  had  become  centers  of  heathen  worship. 
TioN  OF  THB  The  culmiuatiou  of  these  efforts  was  the  violation  and 
siRAPiuM.  destruction  of  the  Serapeum,  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Alexandria  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Serapis.  The  image  of  the 
god  was  smitten  by  a  daring  soldier,  and  soon  it  was  thrown  down, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  burned  in  the  amphitheater  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude.  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  where  the  tem- 
ple had  stood. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum  the  last  important  center 
of  heathen  worship  in  the  East  disappeared ;  and  with  the  death  of 
the  noble  and  beautiful  Hypatia,'  in  the  year  415,  at  the  hands  of 
the  lector  Peter,  the  last  brilliant  teacher  of  pagan  philosophy  dis- 
appeared from  the  Eastern  empire.  As  Hypatia  was  returning 
from  her  lecture  room  she  was  dragged  from  her  chariot  by  some 
Nitrian  monks,  headed  by  Peter  the  Reader,  and  at  the  conniyance 
of  St.  Cyril,  the  gloomy  and  narrow  inquisitorial  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, was  taken  to  the  CsBsareum,  then  a  church,  stripped  naked, 
and  hacked  to  death  with  oyster  shells.  Then  she  was  torn  in 
pieces  and  the  fragments  of  her  body  burned  to  ashes.  By  the 
year  423  all  public  evidences  of  paganism  in  the  East  ceased,  and 
by  the  year  485  there  was  no  longer  to  be  found  a  teacher  of  the 
Keoplatonic  philosophy. 

Eingsley,  taking  for  his  theme  this  excited  period  of  transi- 
tion from  paganism  to  Christianity,  with  Alexandria  as  the  scene, 
has  produced  in  his  Hypatia  the  best  historical  romance  of  the 
century.* 

Suidas  says  that  the  death  of  Hypatia  was  due  to  the  intrigues 
of  Cyril,  but  recent  historians  incline  to  the  view  that  he  was  only 
indirectly  concerned.  Bright  says:  '^  Cyril  was  no  party  to  this 
hideous  deed,  but  it  was  the  work  of  men  whose  passions  he  had 
originally  called  out.  Had  there  been  no  onslaughts  on  the  syna- 
gogues there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  murder  of  Hypatia.'" 
Robertson  holds  Cyril  indirectly  responsible.       The  murderers 

'  Gibbon  gives  an  inteieBidng  acoonnt  of  this,  ch.  zzviii  (iii,  258-259,  Har- 
per^s  Libr.  ed.),  with  correctionB  of  Smith  and  Hilinan. 
*  Hypatia,  Lond.,  1853.    See  Socrates,  E.  H.,  vii,  15,  with -notes  of  Zenos. 
'  Hist,  of  the  Chnxoh,  A.  D.  818-451,  pp.  274,  275. 
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''were  mostly  officers  of  his  clmrcli^  and  had  nnqaestionably  drawn 
encouragement  from  his  earlier  proceedings/'  * 

Kingsley's  novel  had  the  secondary  aim^  as  Zenos  says^  of  antag- 
onizing the  oyerestimation  of  ancient  Christianity  by  tariousopin- 
Pusey  and  his  followers.  ''  Hypatia  was  written  with  Ss'^^g'^^Sl-^ 
my  heart's  blood/'  says  Kingsley,  ''  and  was  received,  as  tia. 
I  expected,  with  cnrses  from  many  of  the  very  chnrchmen  whom  I 
was  trying  to  warn  and  save.  Yet  the  book  did  good.  I  know 
that  it  has  not  hart  me,  save,  perhaps,  in  that  ecclesiastical  career 
to  which  I  have  never  aspired.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  chnrch 
party  with  whom  are  my  deepest  sympathies  understand  that  if 
they  would  conquer  they  must  be  themselves — what  their  formulae 
rightly  understood  are  already — ^the  most  liberal  and  wide-minded 
men  in  Christendom." '  Stanley  says :  "  It  was  his  moral  enthu- 
siasm which,  in  the  pages  of  Hypatia,  had  scathed  with  an  ever- 
lasting brand  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  Cyril  and  Us  followers, 
for  their  outrages  on  the  name  of  humanity  and  morality  in  the 
name  of  a  hollow  Christianity  and  a  spurious  orthodoxy." ' 

In  the  West  the  traces  of  paganism  remained  longer.  Rome  was 
its  stronghold,  for  it  was  still  a  mark  of  highest  culture  there  to 
revere  the  old  faith.  While  public  sacrifices  had  ceased,  there 
was  a  secret  sympathy  maintained  for  the  old  faith  which  had 
been  at  once  the  practice  and  the  pride  of  Rome  in  the  grand  days 
of  the  republic  and  the  first  and  best  Caesars.  Even  Hono- 
rius,  while  he  repealed  none  of  the  early  laws  against  heathen 
worship,  found  himself  only  safe  in  restricting  their  execution 
and  setting  limits  to  popular  Christian  fury.^  In  some  places, 
where  the  Christians  destroyed  pagan  temples,  there  were  colli- 
sions and  murders.  Though  in  every  public  calamity  the  pagans 
charged  the  responsibility  upon  the  Christians  for  offending  the 
national  divinities,  this  had  no  effect  to  restrain  the  popular  rage. 

By  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  all  public  practice  of  pagan 
rites  had  ceased  in  the  West.  With  Damasius  and  Simplicius,  the 
last  heathen  philosophers,  the  great  faith  of  ancient  cissation  or 
Oreece  and  Rome,  which  had  been  branded  by  Valen-  f^ bixthoS- 
tinian,  in  the  year  368,  as  the  religion  of  rustics — Pagan-  turt. 
ismus— ceased  to  exist,  save  as  a  superstition  of  ignorant  peasantry 

>  Churoh  Hiftt.,  i,  401. 

*  Charles  Kingslej :  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  hia 
wife,  Lond.,  1878,  toI.  ii,  p.  405.  <'In  one  section  of  the  English  Chnrch," 
says  his  wife,  '<  it  made  him  bitter  enemies."    YoL  i,  p.  806. 

'  Fnneral  Sermon  on  Canon  Kingsley. 

«  Gieseler,  Hist  Chnrch,  vol.  i,  pp.  287-289,  text  and  notes. 
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or  a  stndy  of  the  antiquarian.  It  mnst  be  admitted,  however,  that 
in  certain  yery  retired  regions  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  the  idand 
of  Sicily,  certain  heathen  usages  were  retained  and  combined  with 
Christian  festivities.  The  later  Protestantism  never  reaching  these 
places,  and  intelligent  Catholicism  taking  no  note  of  them,  the  trav- 
eler still  finds  here  and  there,  with  pure  Latin  terms  and  mytho- 
logical superstitions  also,  the  strange  admixture  of  pagan  and 
Christian  rites.' 

1  Kamj,  Guide  Book  for  Italy.  Whai  Tnohirner  njB  of  the  begmning  of 
the  fourth  oentoiy  applied  equaUy  weU  to  the  apparent  total  eztinotion  of  pa- 
ganiflm  in  the  West  in  the  sbcth  oentoiy:  *'  There  was  approach  of  the  an- 
cient Church  to  the  heathen  world.  Certain  heathen  elements  paaeed  over  even 
into  the  caltoe,  each  as  the  feetiTitiea  on  the  memorial  days  of  the  martyrs 
and  at  the  offerings.  A  change  oocurredalBo  in  the  nsages  and  views  of  Chris- 
tians."—FaU  des  Heidenthnms,  p.  617.  Uhlhom  says :  ''The  conflict  with  ex- 
ternal heathenism  was  over,  the  stmggle  with  the  heathenism  in  the  Church 
was  to  take  its  place."—  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,  p.  478.  No 
doabt  this  is  one  explanation  of  the  tenacions  hold  of  saperstition  and  the  mnl« 
titnde  of  pagan  and  semipagan  obeerranoes  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Chnrdh. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   THEOLOGICAL   CONTROVERSIES-CHARACTERISTICS   OF 
THE   PERIOD. 

The  theological  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  was  one  of  mingled  encouragement  and 
alarm.  It  was  clear^  even  amid  the  severe  persecutions  by  the  ciyil 
authorities^  that  much  had  been  gained.  The  pagan  systems  of 
philosophy  had  aroused  from  their  lethargy^  and,  like  aged  warriors, 
had  gone  into  mortal  combat  with  the  new  faith  and  fallen  be- 
neath the  mighty  thrusts  of  the  first  generation  of  Chris-  triumph  of 
tian  apologists.  There  was  not  a  department  of  chrwham 
thought  in  which  Christianity  was  not  triumphant  and 
aggressive.  Its  new  schools  arose  on  the  ruins  of  its  hostile  prede- 
cessors, and  threatened  to  equal  them  in  the  scope  and  power  of  its 
evangelical  systems.  The  pagan  consciousness  had  lost  its  tradi- 
tiontJ  hopefulness,  and  almost  its  very  vitality.  But  while  there 
had  been  this  general  advance  upon  pagan  ground  there  were  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Christians  them- 
selves concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  faith.  Nearly 
all  the  elements  of  the  great  controversies  of  the  Church,  beginning 
with  the  fourth  century  and  extending  down  to  the  close  of  the 
seventh,  are  to  be  found  in  embryo  in  the  second.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  very  necessities  of  an  age  when  Christian  truth 
was  not  as  yet  f ormularized,  and  each  was  left  to  the  original  word 
of  revelation  to  derive  his  own  inferences  from  it,  that  certain  gen- 
eral divergences  shonld  arise.  Differences  of  climate,  education, 
temperament,  ecclesiastical  economy,  and  political  circumstances 
became  important  factors  in  giving  positive  shape  to  these  tendencies. 

The  four  great  Christian  schools  were  distinguished  for  their 
differences  of  interpretation  and  general  theological  methods,  and 
gave  tone  to  the  thought  of  so  much  of  the  three  great  continents  as 
had  been  reached  by  the  Gospel.  A  fruitful  ground  of  divergence 
in  doctrine  existed  in  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Gre- 
cian and  the  Roman  minds.  The  warm  controversial  spirit  of  the 
Greek  became  more  intense  when,  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by 
his  still  more  mercurial  coreligionists  of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
the  eastern  half  of  North  Africa,  and,  on  the  other^  aroused  by  the 
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steady,  practical,  aggressiye,  and  ambitioiu  Ohristians  of  the  West 
The  body  of  the  Latin  Church  was  content  to  follow  the  gaidnnce 
of  its  spiritual  leaders,  but  in  the  East  eyery  man  assumed  the  right 
of  discussion  and  conclusion.  Even  Cicero  charged  the  Greeks  of 
UKXTKB8ALITT  lus  day  with  a  greater  loye  of  controyersy  than  of  the 
icalooh™^  truth,  while  Gregory  Nazianzen  bears  the  following 
TiBST.  testimony  to  the  uniyersal  participation  of  the  popula- 

tion of  Constantinople  in  the  issues  of  the  Arian  controyersy:  ''  The 
city  is  full  of  people  who  dogmatize  on  incomprehensible  questions. 
The  streets  and  market  places  are  the  scenes  of  discussions  by  the 
old  clo'  dealers,  the  money  changers,  and  the  yenders  of  edibles. 
...  If  you  inquire  the  price  of  bread,  you  will  be  replied  to  by, 
'  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  subordinate  to 
the  Father.'  If  you  inquire,  '  Is  the  bath  ready?'  you  will  be  an- 
swered, '  The  Son  was  created  from  nothing.' " ' 

When  once  the  controyersial  period  was  thoroughly  introduced 
the  relatiye  difference  became  not  only  more  marked  but  more  in- 
fluential. The  monks  proyed  to  be  no  mean  combatants.  Looking 
upon  eyery  new  adyance  in  Christian  thought  as  sayoring  either  of 
sympathy  with  some  form  of  pagan  or  Jewish  thought  or  with  such 
secular  interests  as  arise  from  the  busy  contact  with  sinful  society, 
they  ayowed  themselyee  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  in  all  the  lands 
bounded  by  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  controyersial  period  were  the  complica- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  and  political  life.  An  article  in  a  creed  of 
Christendom  was  often  made  to  depend,  at  the  Byzantine  court, 
upon  the  schemes  of  a  tricky  eunuch  or  the  blandishments  of  a 
beautiful  woman  of  doubtful  morals.  The  eastern  emperors  de- 
ooMFucA-  cided  concerning  the  theological  contestants,  raising 
TI0K8  0F10-  gome  to  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  and  banishing 
AND  POLITICAL  their  adyersaries  on  the  weakest  pretexts.  Bat  it  is 
""•  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  history — and  it  would  be  a 

marvel  but  for  the  presence  of  the  divine  Hand  in  the  career  of  the 
Church — that  the  leading  doctrinal  conclusions  of  the  early  coun- 
cils were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  biblical  basis,  and  were  at 
once  so  complete  and  clear  that  all  subsequent  generations  of  or- 
thodox Christians  haye  accepted  them  as  final.  Nice  and  Chalcedon 
have  not  been  equaled  by  Augsburg,  Westminster,  and  Dort.  '^  It 
is  just  as  one-sided,"  says  Hagenbach,  '^  to  ascribe  the  victory  of 
orthodoxy  to  the  combination  of  political  power  and  monkish 

>  Cioero,  De  Oratore,  1,  ii ;  GInDotili  homines  eontentionis  cnpidiores  qium 
Teritatis;  Gregorj  Naz.,  Qrstio  de  Deitate  Filii  et  Spiritiis,  opp.  ill,  4jM. 
Comp.  Kurtz,  Handbnoh  d.  allg.  Eirchengeeohiclite,  vol.  ii,  p.  99,  note. 
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intrigaes  aa  it  is  to  deny  these  factors  altogether.  Much  as  there 
was  of  hnman  passion  and  dogmatism  intermingled  with  this 
strife^  yet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  derived  from  such  impure  sources ; 
but  there  must  also  be  recognized  a  law  of  internal  progress^  de- 
termining the  gradual  and  systematic  unfolding  of  the  dogmas.'' ' 
>HiBtox7  of  Christiaii  Dootrine,  vol.  i,  p.  2da 
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LITERATURE  OP  ARIANISM. 

L  Souoea— On  the  orthodox  side  ooiunili  Ensebiiui,  Vita  Constantiniy  and 
Contra  Maioellxim  Ancyranxim,  and  the  other  hiBtorians,  Rnfinna,  Sooratee, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret ;  the  works  of  Athanasins ;  Ghreg.  Nac.,  Oiat.  TheoL; 
Qreg.  N78B.,  Contra  Ennom.;  Hilary,  De  Synodis,  and  De  Trinitate ;  Cyril, 
Catecheaes ;  Amfaroee,  De  Fide ;  Angnstiney  De  Trin.,  and  Contra  Mazimmn 
Ariannm.  Tranaaotiona  of  aynoda  in  Manai,  CondL,  Tola,  ii  and  iiL  Of  Arina 
parte  of  the  Thalia  and  two  epiatlea,  one  to  Enaebioa  of  Nicomedia  and  another 
to  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  are  preeerred  in  Athanaaina,  Epiphanioa,  Socra- 
tea,  and  Theodoret.  See  alao  Fhiloetorgina,  and  Fragmenta  Arianomm,  in 
Mai,  Soriptorom  Yetenun  Nova  Colleotlo,  Bom.,  1888,  yoL  iiL 

n.  Modem  writera : 

1.  Boll,  a.    Defenaio  Fidei  Nioen»,  1085.    TranaL  in  Library  of  Anglo-Cath. 

Theology.  Lond.,  1851.  Learned  and  thorooghgoing  diaenaaion  of  aU 
pertinent  paaaagea  in  early  Chriatian  literature. 

2.  Maimbnrg,  L.    Hiat.  de  rArianiame.    Paria,  1675.    Againat  the  Janaeniata. 
8.  Walch.    YoUatandige  Hiat.  der  Ketzereien.   Leipz.,  1782,  ff.,  11  Tola,  (to  the 

Mh  cantoiy).    DoU,  bnt  a  work  of  candor  and  exhaostiYe  reeearch. 

4.  Newman,  J.  H.    The  Ariana  in  the  Fourth  Century.    Lond. ,  1888 ;  new  ed. , 

1888.  A  good  atody,  bnt  ahonld  be  read  in  connection  with  more  recent 
diacnaaiona,  eapeoiaUy  Qwatkin.  Canaea  of  the  Biae  and  Sncceaa  of  Ari- 
aniam,  in  Traota  Theol.  and  EcoL,  Lond.,  1874,  pp.  137-80G.  An  acate 
and  admirable  diaenaaion.  The  fonr  Latin  diaaertationa  in  this  book,  pp. 
1-92,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Engliah  eaaaya,  pp.  801-882,  alao 
bear  on  thia  general  theme. 

5.  BaQr,F.C.   GeachichtederLehreyonderDieieinigkeitnndMenaohwerdang. 

TQb.,  1841-43,  yol.  i,  |^.  806-825. 

6.  Domer,  I.  A.    Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Peraon  of  Chriat.    Bdinb., 

1861-68,  5  Tola.    Maaterly  and  exhanatiye. 

7.  Bohringer,  F.    Athanaaina  nnd  Arina,  oder  der  erate  groaae  Kampf  der  Or- 

thodoxie  nnd  Heterodoxie.    Leips.,  1874 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTBOVXRSY  ON  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST-ARIANISM. 
A.  D.  818-881. 

The  Arian  controversy^  the  first  in  the  long  series,  tnmed  npon 
what  has  been  recognized  in  all  times  as  the '  central  fact  of 
Christianity^  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  scene  was  Alexan- 
dria, Palestine,  and  Constantinople.  Its  chief  sources  lay  in  the 
yague  teachings  of  the  Antiochian  school  and  the  incongruities  of 
the  theology  of  Origen.  It  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
heresies  of  the  Ebionites,  of  Artemon  and  Theodotus.  persoii  or 
The  Church,  at  its  yery  outset,  recognized  the  person  christthi 
of  its  Founder  as  the  foundation  of  its  entire  claim  to  cHRumAii 
human  indorsement.  And  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  thkoloot. 
as  their  attacks  inrariably  proved,  were  equally  clear  in  their  con- 
viction that  with  the  overthrow  of  this  doctrine  their  end  would  be 
essentially  gained.  There  can  be  no  greater  error,  however,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  Arian  controversy  affected  only  the  one  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  At  every  stage  of  its  progress  it 
bore  upon  the  whole  divine  nature  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Arian  controversy  falls  into  two  periods.  The  former  ex- 
tends from  its  rise  to  the  time  of  its  greatest  violence,  at  the  death 
of  Constantius,  or  A.  D.  318-361.  The  second  continued  from 
the  beginning  of  Julianas  reign  to  the  extinction  of  Arianism  proper 
by  the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Constantinople,  or  A.  D. 
361-381.  The  controversy  bore,  at  the  very  outset,  the  impress  of 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  vague  eclectic  school  of 
Antioch  and  the  exact  and  severe  school  of  Alexandria.  Arius,  a 
native  of  Libya,  or  Cyrenaica,  now  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
served his  Antiochian  bias,  virhich  laid  great  stress  on  the  two  pk- 
the  unify  of  the  divine  nature  and  distinguished  very  ^2^  con"' 
sharply  between  the  persons  of  the  Oodhead.  Arius,  trotibst. 
EusebiuB  of  Nicome<Ua,  Lebntius,  and  others  derived  their  the- 
ology directly  from  Lucian,  whose  pupils  they  had  been.  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Alexandria,  advocated  with  great  zeal  the  eternal 
sonship  of  Christ  and  his  equality  with  the  Father.  Arius  arrayed 
himself  publicly  in  opposition  to  Alexander,  in  the  year  318.  He 
contended  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  did  not  exist  {fjv  St€ 
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ovK  fjv) ;  that^  haying  a  beginning,  he  could  not  be  of  the  same  es- 
sence with  the  Father  ;  that  he  was  ^^  a  creature,  yet  not  as  one  of 
the  creatures ; "  that  he  was,  howeyer,  creator  of  the  uniyerse,  the 
Father  only  creating  through  his  agency ;  that  he  was  diyinely 
illuminated  and  called  the  Logos;  that  Christ's  knowledge  was 
limited  and  that  his  will  was  changeable ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  subordinate  to  the  Son  as  the  Son  is  to  the  Father. 

The  issue  between  Arius  and  his  bishop  was  clearly  defined. 
Comparing  the  exact  statements  of  the  two,  we  find  an  agreement 
lasvM  Bc-  on  the  Son  of  Ood  as  a  deriyed  existence  and  as  gener- 
ITdTl^.  ated  by  the  Father,  and  also  that  Christ,  in  any  case, 
PER.  finite  or  infinite,  was  the  all-perfect  Sayiour.     The  dif- 

ference lay,  at  first,  in  assigning  to  Christ  his  proper  rank  in 
the  uniyerse.'  The  orthodox,  as  represented  by  Alexander, 
claimed,  first,  that  his  generation  was  from  eternity,  and  hence  co- 
eyal  with  the  Father ;  and,  second,  that  the  Son  was  so  deriyed  of 
and  from  the  Father  that  he  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father  (ftfioovaiog).  Both  these  doctrines  were  denied  by  Arius  and 
his  followers.  / 

For  a  time  the  controyersy  was  confined  to  Arius  and  his  bishop. 
The  opinions  of  the  former  gained  greater  force  because  of  his 
pure  life  and  apparent  candor,  his  i>opular  capacity,  and  the  in- 
domitable energy  with  which  he  adyocated  his  princ^les.  His 
only  fault  lay  in  his  public  and  persistent  denial  of  what  had  been 
regarded  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Alexander,  failing 
to  conyince  him  of  his  error,  summoned  a  synod,  which  met  at 
Alexandria  in  321  and  condemned  the  opinions  of  Alius  and  de- 
pusTTT  OF  THE  poscd  him  from  his  office.  But  the  seyere  purity  of  the 
LIFE  OF  ARIUS.  jj|g  ^f  Arfus  had  abeady  won  the  afFections  of  some 
bishops  and  many  monks  and  others  who  either  practiced  or  sym- 
pathized with  the  ascetic  life,  and  these  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
strong  Arian  party.  "  His  austere  life  and  noyel  doctrines,"  says 
Owatkin,  ^'his  dignified  character  and  championship  of  'conunon 
sense  in  religion,'  made  him  the  idol  of  the  ladies  and  the  common 
people.  ...  He  knew  how  to  cultiyate  his  popularity  by  pastoral 
yisiting — ^his  enemies  called  it  canyassing — and  by  issuing  a  multi- 
tude of  theological  songs  ^  for  sailors  and  millers  and  wayfarers,'  as 
one  of  his  admirers  says.  The  excitement  spread  to  eyery  yillage 
in  Egypt,  and  Christian  diyisions  became  a  pleasant  subject  for 
the  laughter  of  the  heathen  theaters."* 

1  Newman,  ArlanB  of  the  Fourth  Centoiy,  p.  265. 

*  The  Arian  Controyersy,  LoncL  and  N.  Y.,  1880,  pp.  14,  15.  See  also 
Qwatkin,  Stadiee  of  Arianism,  p.  19,  and  notes. 
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Gonstantine^  regarding  the  controyersy  a  mere  battle  of  words, 
ordered  both  parties  to  desist  from  it.  But  when  he  learned 
through  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Gordoya,  his  messenger  to  oonbtaotini 
Alexandria,  that  the  affair  was  one  of  great  significance,  ^1000^ 
he  summoned  a  general  council,  which  met  at  Nicaaa  of  NioiiA. 
in  the  year  325.  No  conrention  of  representatites  of  the  Ghristian 
Ghurch  is  inyolyed  in  such  uncertainty  as  that  at  Nice.  The  exact 
date  of  the  meeting,  the  president,  the  number  of  delegates,  and 
the  details  of  the  discussions,  are  all  inyolyed  in  doubt.  There 
were  over  three  hundred  bishops  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy 
in  attendance.  Even  heathen  philosophers  came  to  the  city  and 
took  part  in  the  informal  street  discussions.  That  the  con- 
troversy had  agitated  chiefly  the  East  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  delegates  appeared  from  the  West — Hosius  of  Gordova, 
GsBcilian  of  Garthage,  and  two  Roman  presbyters,  Vito  and  Vincent. 
Besides  these  there  was  one  bishop  from  Scythia  and  one  from 
Persia.  The  sessions  were  at  first  held  in  a  church,  but  after  Gon- 
stantine's  arrival,  a  fortnight  later,  they  were  conducted  in  a 
palace.  Here  he  acted  as  president.  Arius  and  his  friends  deemed 
to  have  some  prospect  of  a  measure  of  success.  Still,  the  great 
majority  of  the  bishops  had  no  thought  of  the  Lord's  divinity  being 
an  open  question,  and  no  sooner  had  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
with  a  score  or  more  of  bishops,  presented  an  Arian  creed  than  the 
council,  by  a  common  impulse,  rose  as  one  man  and  tore  the  creed 
into  pieces.  Athanasius,  a  young  deacon  from  Alexandria,  whom 
Alexander  had  been  wise  enough  to  bring  with  him,  was  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic.  His  voice  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
body  of  delegates,  together  with  the  sympathy  of  the  emperor. 
His  example  and  appeals  won  to  the  orthodox  side  all  who  hesi- 
tated. The  confession  which  the  Arians  presented  was  triumph  of 
repudiated,  their  leader  was  publicly  excommunicated,  ^tbasabivb. 
his  writings  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  decrees  established  which 
clearly  and  pointedly  declared  the  identity  of  the  Son's  essence 
with  that  of  the  Father—"  Ik  rrjg  ovaiag  rov  Trarpd^,  yewrfielg  ob 

1  The  Bo-oalled  Nioene  creed  naed  by  the  Bomaa  Catholio,  Lutheran,  and 
Anglican  Chnrohee  was  not  the  one  eatabliflhed  at  Niciea,  bnt  the  ''  baptismal 
creed  of  the  Chnrch  of  Jemealem,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  creed  of  Nicsa,^'  abont  862-878.  See  Hort,  Two  Dissertations, 
ii.  On  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  and  other  Eastern  creeds  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  Camb.,  1876 ;  GwatUn,  Arian  Controversy,  pp.  159-161 ;  Hamaok, 
in  Herzog  and  Flitt ;  same  in  Schaff-Henog,  art.  NicaBno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  ;  Stanley,  Chr.  Institntions,  370,  ff .  The  one  established  by  the  Nicene 
conncU  is  as  follows :  **  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
88 
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This  council,  preferring  to  confine  its  attention  simply  to  the  one 
question  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  de- 
termined nothing  positiyely  concerning  the  mutual  re- 
noNB  OF  THx    lations  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity.    Through  Gregory 


^"  Nazianzen  this  question  receired  notice,  but  not  final 
MorufQun-  and  authoritative,  at  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
™"-  381.     The  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Trinity  was  de- 

cided, but  not  his  relation  to  the  Son  and  Father  respectiyely. 
The  Nicene  council,  however,  did  pass  final  decision  on  the  Mele- 
tian  schism  and  the  Easter  question. 

Arius  now  became  an  exile  in  lUyria.  His  adversary,  Athanasius, 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  succeeded  the  latter  by  acclamation 
as  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Constantino,  influenced  by  the  persua- 
sions of  certain  bishops,  but  more  particularly  by  the  entreaties  of 
Constantia,  widow  of  Licinius,  invited  Arius  to  his  court.  The 
emperor  ordered  Athanasius  to  receive  Arius  and  his  followers  back 
into  church  fellowship,  and  threatened  deposition  and  banishment 
as  penalty  of  disobedience.  But  Athanasius  refused  compliance, 
and  replied  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  as  Christians  those 
whom  the  whole  Church  had  condemned.  Constantino,  who,  like 
Elizabeth  of  England,  had  the  rare  quality  of  knowing  when  it  was 
best  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a  doubtful  measure,  dropped 

of  all  fhingB  Tiaible  and  inyidble ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jeras  Chriat,  the  Son  of 
God  begotten  of  the  Father,  Only-begotten,  that  ia,  of  the  sabstanoe  of  the 
Father ;  Qod  of  Qod ;  light  of  Light ;  very  Ood  of  yezy  God  ;  begotten,  not 
made ;  of  the  same  sabstanoe  with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
both  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth  ;  who  for  ns  men  and  onr  salvation 
descended  and  became  flesh,  was  made  man,  soffered,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day.  He  ascended  into  heaven ;  he  oometh  to  Jndge  the  qnick  and  dead.  And 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  those  that  say  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not, 
or  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten ;  or  that  he  was  made  from  that 
which  had  no  being ;  or  who  affirm  the  Son  of  God  to  be  of  any  other  sob- 
stance  or  essence,  or  created,  or  variable,  or  mntable,  sach  persons  doth  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  anathematise."  Comp.  Walch,  Bibliotheca 
Symbolica  vetos,  pp.  75,  76,  and  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  pp.  297,  208. 
Banr  thns  snmmarises  the  Nicene  position,  as  against  that  of  Arins :  ''  1.  The 
Father  wonld  not  be  absolute  God  if  he  were  not  in  his  essence  begetting,  and 
so  the  Father  of  a  Son  of  the  same  essence.  2.  The  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  is  abolished,  if  he  is  not  Son  by  nature,  but  only  throogfa  God^s  grace.  If 
created,  he  were  neither  Son  nor  God ;  to  be  both  creatore  and  creator  is  a 
complete  contradiction.  8.  The  nnity  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  of  man 
with  God,  falls  to  the  gronnd,  if  the  mediator  of  this  nnity  is'only  acreatare, 
and  not  the  absolnte  Gk)d.^'  The  Nicene  creed  was  made  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  creed  of  his  own  Church  of  Csesarea,  proposed  to  the  cooncil  by  Ease- 
bins,  the  historian.  Comp.  the  two  creeds  in  GwatUn,  Arian  Controversy, 
pp.  26-80. 
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the  subject  for  a  time,  until  the  Arians,  who  had  condemned  Atha- 
nasius  at  the  synods  of  GsBsarea  (334)  and  Tyre  (335),  made  him 
beliere  that  he  was  a  political  enemy,  on  the  pretense  of  his  having 
preyented  the  sailing  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  with  supplies  bakishmint 
for  the  new  capital  of  Constantinople.  He  was  ban-  of  athana- 
ished,  but  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  at  the  court  of  "^' 
Treves  by  the  younger  Constantino,  in  336.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  restoration  of  Arius  into  church  fellowship  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  spite  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese ;  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  formal  reception  was  to  occur. 

The  loss  of  the  leader  was  far  from  proving  fatal  to  his  cause. 
It  exhibited  remarkable  vitality,  though  no  partisans  have  ever  had 
a  more  capricious  fortune.  After  the  death  of  Constantino  his 
son,  Constantino  II,  restored  Athanasius  to  his  see,  but  the  Arians 
found  a  firm  friend  in  Constantius.  The  deposition  of  Athanasius 
was  renewed,  and  he  became  an  exile  in  Bome,  where  the  sentiment 
was  unanimously  favorable  to  the  Nicene  decrees.  The  synod  of 
Antioch,  which  attempted  a  compromise,  proved  a  failure,  while 
the  general  council  of  Sardica,  in  Ulyria,  343,  renewed  y^jivQ  for- 
the  conclusions  of  Nice  and  restored  Athanasius.  The  tunes  of  thi 
oriental  delegates  withdrew,  formed  a  rival  council  at  '^*^''^- 
Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  and  condemned  and  banished  Athanasius, 
who  now  became  a  fugitive  in  the  African  desert.  The  emperor 
Constantius  inspired  these  measures,  and  gave  his  support  to  their 
execution.  The  opposition  to  Arianism  in  the  West  was  now  only 
tacit  and  negative,  while  its  progress  was  rapid  throughout  the 
East.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  in  361,  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  all  the  partisans.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian,  who  soon  gave  proof  that  his  sympathies  were 
thoroughly  pagan. 

Here  occurs  an  incident  which  has  been  made  prominent  in  recent 
Boman  Catholic  controversies.  Pope  Liberius  (352-  lapskof 
366)  was  at  first  a  pronounced  advocate  of  the  views  of  ubkriub. 
Athanasius.  For  this  he  was  banished  to  BeroBain  Thrace.  Afflic- 
tions did  not  seem  to  work  in  him  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. He  was  at  length  persuaded  to  sign  an  Arian  or  Arian- 
izing  formula,  and  to  excommunicate  Athanasius,  who  mentions 
this  fact  tearfully,  and  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  though  Liberius 
signed  under  the  fear  of  death.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  see. 
This  has  proved  an  inconvenient  incident  for  the  inf allibilists^  who 
try  to  break  its  force  by  various  hypotheses.' 

*  The  faot  itself  is  weU  attested  by  Athanarios,  Hist  AriaiL,  41 ;  Sozomen,  iv, 
16 ;  Jerome,  De  Vir.  HL,  97 ;  Ep.  lib.,  in  Hilaiy,  Fragm.  vi ;  Hilaiy,  Contra 
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The  second  period  of  the  Arian  controyersy  opened  with  flattering 
prospects  for  the  opponents  of  the  Nicene  council,  but  closed  with 
the  ascendency  of  orthodoxy  and  the  general  condemnation,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Julian  was  the 
friend  of  all  parties  so  far  as  they  understood  the  science  of  contro- 
yersy and  the  art  of  reciprocal  destruction,  and  their  foe  so  far  as 
they  exhibited  any  attachment  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Ghristian  faith.  He  recalled  all  the  exiles.  Among  the  number 
was  the  aged  Athanasius,  who  returned  to  his  beloyed  and  loying 
people  at  Alexandria.  The  synod  which  met  in  362  adopted  con- 
THi  iJiLUfg  ciliatory  measures.  Julian,  who  knew  that  Athanasins 
FATORiD  BT  was  Its  Icadlug  spirit  and  was  now  employing  rigorous 
'^"*^^"*  measures  for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  Church, 

banished  him  again.  But  the  exile  was  restored  by  Joyian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julian,  only  to  be  banished  again  by  YaJens.  This  exile 
lasted  but  four  months.  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria,  where 
after  a  long  episcopate  of  forty-six  years,  twenty  of  which  had  been 
passed  in  exile,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  Strong  men,  who 
shared  both  his  heroism  and  his  theology,  conducted  his  cause  with 
zeal  and  prudence.  Theodosius  the  Oreat  sympathized  with  them, 
and  called  the  second  general  council,  at  Constantinople,  in  381. 
Here  the  Nicene  symbol  was  renewed,  while  the  Arians  were  pro- 
hibited from  holding  senrice  within  the  city  walls.  Theodosius 
issued  an  edict  against  the  Arians  in  383,  and  supplemented  it,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  reign,  by  others  against  them  and  the  remain- 
ing heresies. 

Arianism,  like  the  forms  of  deyiation  from  eyangelical  standards 

CoDBt.  Imp. ,  11 .  Newman,  ArianB  of  the  Fourth  Cenhuy,  Loud. ,  6th  ed. ,  1888, 
pp.  816-328,  givee  s  Btraightforward  account  of  this  **  miaerable  apoetasy,"  aa 
he  oallB  it  in  hia  work,  which  waa  written  while  he  was  an  AngUcan,  1888,  bat 
in  the  8d  ed.,  1871,  he  malcea  no  ohangea,  preaoming,  doabtleaa,  that  in  theae 
bare  atatements  of  facta  none  were  neoeaaary.  Alzog  relegatea  the  lapae  of 
liberioa  to  a  footnote,  i,  542,  and  doea  not  aeek  to  break  ite  foree.  Hia  trana- 
latora  aay  that  the  damaging  paaaagcB  are  interpolationa,  which,  even  if  that 
were  tme  of  Athan. ,  Apologia  contra  ArianoB,  89,  wonld  hardly  be  tme  of  eyery 
ancient  witneea.  Byder,  Cath.  ControTcrsy  [against  littledale],  p.  28,  says  the 
pope  waa  nnder  coercion,  bnt  if  he  is  a  tme  pope  let  him,  like  Hildebrand,  die 
in  exile  rather  than  bay  peace  by  betraying  the  faith  and  exoommnnioating  the 
father  of  orthodoxy.  The  case  of  liberios  ia  treated  at  length  by  Benoof ,  The 
Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorioa,  Lond.,  1868 ;  Barmby,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  iii, 
717-724 ;  Moller,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt ;  Dollinger,  Fablea  Bespeoting  the  Popea  in 
the  Middle  Agea,  N.  Y.,  1872,  pp.  188-197 ;  Gwatkin,  Stadiea  of  Arianism, 
pp.  188-190  :  "  Four  writers  independently  mention  the  fall  of  liberios;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  Bet  against  them  bat  the  silence  of  Socrates  and  Theodoret, 
Belieyers  in  papal  infallibility  may  hesitate,  bat  the  historian  cannot," 
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in  eveiy  age,  had  its  weakness  in  an  inherent  want  of  unity.  Error 
is  nerer  at  one  with  itself.  The  Arians  became  divided  ^o  vnitt  in 
immediately  after  their  defeat  at  Nicaoa.  Failure,  instead  ariaiiibm. 
of  uniting  them,  exposed  their  defects  and  subjected  them  to  con- 
flicting interests.  In  addition  to  the  Arianism  which  first  appeared 
at  Alexandria  there  were  two  general  tendencies,  one  toward  a 
compromise  with  Alexandrian  orthodoxy  and  the  other  toward 
schism  and  radical  Unitarianism. 

We  find,  therefore,  three  Arian  parties :  1.  Positiye  Arianism. 
This  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  Arius  and  his  immediate  followers. 
It  was  constantly  undergoing  change,  its  adherents  passing  over  to 
extreme  skepticism  or  returning  to  the  orthodox  standards.  2. 
The  Semi- Arians,  or  Homoiousians.  They  declared  a  real  similarity 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  dfiowvoia.  They  claimed  that  the 
Son  of  Ood  was  of  like  essence  with  the  Father,  yet  that  this  did 
not  occur  by  nature,  but  by  grace.  Oeorge  of  Laodicea  and  Basil 
of  Ancyra  were  its  chief  leaders.  This  party  constituted  the  conserv- 
ative wing  of  Arianism  and  actually  passed  over  to  orthodoxy,  even 
before  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  gave  the  deathblow 
to  Arianism  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  3.  The  thitbbu 
Eunomians,  or  Anomoeans,  who  held  that  Christ  was  ^^^  fabtib. 
dissimilar  in  essence  and  all  respects  from  the  Father — krepovaiog. 
There  were  other  Arian  sects,  though  of  unimportant  character, 
such  as  the  Eusebians,  A6tians,  Acacians,  and  Bsathyrians.  The 
rage  of  the  parties,  both  of  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians,  and  then 
of  the  Arians  among  themselves,  was  most  violent  about  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Constantius.  That  ruler  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  an  imperial  decree  has  any  power  either  to  calm  or  soften 
the  asperity  of  a  theological  controversy,  and  only  embittered  the 
contestants  by  ordering  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  word  es- 
sence (ovula),  and  the  persecution  of  all  Arian  recalcitrants.  The 
confusion  was  intense,  and  apparently  hopeless,  when  his  death  oc- 
curred.' 

For  a  period  of  considerable  length  the  Arian  tendencies  had  been 
extremely  popular  in  Constantinople.  It  was  the  battle  ground 
where  orthodoxy  and  heresy  had  free  scope.  The  city  itself  being 
remote  from  the  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  and  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  AthanasiuB,  and  Arianism  having  so  many  adherents  in  full 
confldence  of  the  imperial  head,  the  scales  were  often  equally  bal- 
anced between  truth  and  error.  But  many  of  the  Oothic  barbarians 
were  then  in  the  city,  and  they  generally  adopted  the  views  of 
Arius.  Chrysostom  preached  against  it,  but  his  eloquence  and  zeal 
I  Kurtz,  Abriss  der  Eiichengeeohichte,  pp.  48, 49. 
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had  little  effect  on  the  barbarian  portion  of  the  population.  The 
special  service  which  he  organized  in  the  city^  where  the  Bible  was 
read  and  sermons  were  preached  in  the  Oothic  language,  had,  how- 
over,  an  important  bearing  on  the  evangelization  of  the  Oothic 
tribes.'  Ulfilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  began  his  labors  among 
uuiLAB,  ^^^  people  during  the  reign  of  Constantino,  and  con- 

BisHop  OF  THE  ductcd  manj  important  negotiations  between  them  and 
vMiooTHs.  ijjjg  Eoman  empire.  He  adopted  a  mild  tjrpe  of  Arian- 
ism,  and  through  him  and  other  teachers  nearly  the  entire  tribe  of 
Visigoths  accepted  Arianism." 

Other  barbarian  peoples  likewise  became  Arian,  not  from  any 
BURGuifDiANs  prcforence  for  the  heresy,  but  because  the  apostles  of 
AND  OTHER  Chrfst  to  thcm  were  of  that  type.  Owatkin  has  this 
PEOPLES  ▲oopT  excellent  remark  :  ^^No  false  system  ever  struck  more 
ARIANISM.  directly  at  the  life  of  Christianity  than  Arianism.  Yet 
after  all  it  held  aloft  the  Lord's  example  as  the  Son  of  man  and 
never  wavered  in  its  worship  of  him  as  the  Son  of  Ood.  On  its 
own  principles  this  was  absolutely  heathen  creature  worship.  Yet 
the  work  of  TJlfilas  is  an  abiding  witness  that  faith  is  able  to  as- 
similate the  strangest  errors ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
nations  remains  in  evidence  that  Christianity  can  be  a  power  of 
life  even  in  its  most  degraded  forms."*  About  the  year  463  the 
Burgundians  on  the  Rhine  also  exchanged  their  evangelical*  faith 
for  Arianism,  though,  of  course,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
important  distinctions  involved  between  orthodoxy  and  the  heresy. 
The  VandalB  and  Moors  of  northern  Africa  were  also  Arian,  but, 
these  peoples,  having  rebelled,  were  conquered  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  with  their  extermination  was  also  destroyed  in 
Africa  the  error  which  they  had  introduced  and  professed.  It  is 
estimated  that  Africa  lost,  because  of  the  rebellion,  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  in  the  year  589, 
the  only  people  of  Arian  preference  were  the  Lombards. 

>  Theodoret,  ▼,  80  ;  Stephens,  Life  of  St  John  ChijBOstom,  8d  ed.,  Lond., 
1888,  pp.  287,  288. 

*  The  Gospels  of  Ulfilas,  Stockholm. 

*  Studies  of  Arianism,  pp.  28, 29. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THX  PSB80N  OF  CHBIST-APOLLINAI^T,  NSSTORIAN9  AMD 
KINDRED  CONTROyERSISS. 

A.  D.  862-680. 

The  diBcuBsions  concerning  Christ  in  all  times  have  necessarily 
dealt  with  either  his  pretemporal  and  divine  or  with  his  historical 
and  incarnate  existence.  The  Arian  controversy  was  employed 
solely  upon  the  former — Christ  in  his  divine  and  eternal  relations 
with  the  Father.  But  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
departments  enforced  as  well  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
second — the  person  of  Christ  in  his  incarnate  and  present  existence. 
Consequently^  in  the  very  midst  of  the  discussions  on  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  there  arose  the  Christological  centre-  risi  of  chru- 
versies.  They  raged  with  great  violence,  and  survived  ^^^^^ 
the  Arian  strife  by  about  three  centuries,  and,  in  cer-  «as. 
tain  forms,  still  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  Orient.  Neither  the 
council  of  Nicffia  nor  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church  had  as 
yet  reached  any  definite  conclusion  on  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  Christ's  human  nature,  namely,  his  true  human  soul. 
Other  themes  had  received  attention,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that 
the  question  whether  the  human  nature  of  Christ  must  be  con- 
ceived as  personal  or  impersonal  must  be  subjected  to  investigation. 

1.  Apollinabism.  The  representative  of  the  transition  to  this 
new  and  important  field  of  inquiry  was  Apollinaris  ;  or,  as  Domer 
says,  *'  He  was  the  turning  point  at  which  the  Church 
ceased  to  devote  that  exclusive  attention  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  which  it  had  for  a  considerable  time  devoted, 
and  began  those  Christological  investigations  which  engaged  its 
powers  unremittedly,  especially  in  the  East,  during  centuries  to 
come.*'  * 

Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  believed  that  the  faith  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  preserved  certain  pagan 
and  Judaistic  elements.  He  proposed  to  eliminate  them,  and 
thereby  to  establish  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  feared  a  double 
personality  of  Christ,  but  in  avoiding  this  he  erred  in  denying  his 

1  HiBt.  Deyelopment  of  the  Doci.  of  the  Person  of  Christy  vol.  ii,  pp.  853, 868, 
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integral  hamanity^  adopting  the  psychological  trichotomy  of  Plato, 
or  the  division  of  man  into  body  (<7«jpi),  animal  or  yital  sonl 
(injxn),  and  intellectual  or  rational  sonl  (vovg).  He  here  gives 
no  place  to  the  human  reason  or  spirit,  bnt  substitutes  for  it  the 
divine  Logos,  who  first  attained  a  personal  existence  in  the  man 
Jesus.  By  transferring  the  human  attributes  to  the  divine  nature, 
opiKioNsoF  and  the  divine  to  the  human,  and  merging  the  two 
APOLUNARig.  i^  Christ,  Apollinaris  made  of  Christ's  humanity  a 
mixed  thing.'  fie  even  justified  his  position  by  the  analogies  of 
the  mule  (half  horse  and  half  ass),  the  gray  color  (combination  of 
white  and  black),  and  spring  (having  the  characteristics  of  summer 
and  winter).  The  flesh  and  soul  of  man  were  assumed,  but  not 
the  human  spirit,  on  the  ground  that  the  union  of  full  divinity 
and  humanity  in  one  was  impossible.  Still,  Christ  is  one  essence 
(fua  ipvoi^) — ^the  unity  of  the. person  (volition  and  thought)  and 
the  essential  unity  of  the  two  aspects,  human  and  divine.  He 
allowed  no  place  for  Christ's  growth  in  wisdom,  grace,  or  any  re- 
spect, but  regarded  his  humanity  as  eternally  complete — ttara  to 
KVQiunaTov.  He  allowed  no  historical  mediation,  but  described 
magnitudes  already  complete.  Perfection  predominates  over  rec- 
onciliation and  redemption.  The  divine  is  all  that  is  active  in 
Christ,  while  the  human  is  only  the  organ  for  revealing  the  divine. 
This  curtailment  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ  very  justly  sub- 
jected him  to  the  charge  of  Docetism. 

The  views  of  Apollinaris  were  indorsed  by  very  many  Christians 
in  the  East,  especially  those  who  feared  the  Arian  evil  of  limiting 
coMDEMNA-  ^^^  divluc  uaturo  of  Christ.  His  scholarship,  piety, 
TioNOFAFOL-  aud  aUc  attacks  on  the  skepticism  of  Porphyry  and 
LINARI8M.  Julian  gave  him  consideration  in  many  circles  who  saw 
the  fallacy  of  his  teachings  and  their  danger  to  the  Church.  His 
doctrines  were,  therefore,  met  by  vigorous  measures.  They  were 
condemned  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  362,  and  by  the 
councils  at  Rome  under  Damasus  in  377  and  378.  The  most  pow- 
erful opposition,  however,  was  at  the  second  ecumenical  council  of 
Constantinople,  381,  which  condemned  them  in  great  clearness  and 
positiveness.  Imperial  decrees,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  age,  were 
directed  against  them  in  the  years  388,  397,  and  428.  Apollinaris 
withdrew  from  the  Church  in  375,  and  died  in  390. 

2.  Nestobianism.     The  scene  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  was 

'  His  exact  langnage  was :  Christ  is  oVre  iv^puiroc  dAof ,  cirre  ^ebc,  a^Xa  ^eov  xat 
av^pwrw  fii^ic.  Comp.  Schaff,  Hist.  Ch.,  ▼ol.  iii,  pp,  710,  711.  Other  expres- 
sions of  ApoUinaris  show  that  he  did  not  accept  the  term  mixture  in  its  fullest 
sense.    Walch,  Qesoh.  KetKer.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  198,  ff. 
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of  wide  extent,  embracing  Syria,  Oilicia,  Bithynia,  MoBsia,  Isanria, 
and  Gappadocia.  Of  all  the  Ghristological  heresies  none  was  ad- 
vanced with  more  energy  and  skill,  was  more  violently  assailed, 
more  profoundly  affected  the  emotional  life  of  the  Church,  or  pos- 
sessM  sach  marvelous  vitality.  Like  Apollinarism,  it  also  was  a 
product  of  restless,  speculative,  and  inventive  Antioch. 
Nestorius,  at  first  monk,  and  then  a  presbyter  of  that  ^^^^^^ 
city,  by  the  force  of  his  energy  and  ambition  and  fervid  eloquence, 
became,  in  the  year  428,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  saw  the 
danger  of  Arianism,  and  arrayed  himself,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
genius  and  position,  against  its  adherents.  He  was  attracted  to- 
ward the  Pelagians  because  of  the  honorable  place  which  the  free 
will  occupied  in  their  theology.  The  term  "Mother  of  God" 
(deordicog),  which  had  been  frequently  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  by  such  teachers  as  Origen,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  and  others,  was  offensive  to  him,  on  the  ground  that 
Mary  could  give  birth  only  to  Christ,  but  not  to_  deity,  and  he  op- 
posed it  with  great  vigor.'  The  controversy  now  became  bitter, 
and,  as  was  the  case  generally  with  the  theological  strifes  of  this 
period,  it  turned  upon  a  single  expression,  theotohos.  ^It  became 
the  watchword  of  the  times. 

The  general  opinions  of  Nestorius  were :  There  are  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  one  divine  essence,  as  stated  by  the  !Nicene 
formulas ;  Christ  possessed  two  natures,  the  divine  and  opinions  of 
human ;  yet,  there  are  not  two  independent  persons,  weotorius. 
two  Sons,  two  Lords — ^but  only  one ;  there  was  a  sympathetic  co- 
operation or  union  between  God  and  man,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  awd4>eia  (connection)  ;  God  and  man,  humanity  and 
divinity,  the  two  natures,  substances,  hypostases,  were  united,  but 
not  the  two  persons ;  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  properties  of  the 
two  natures,  though  the  union  was  inseparable;  the  union  com- 
menced with  the  conception  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  his  mother ; 
there  was  a  communion  or  intercourse  of  the  two  natures,  and  yet 
each  has  its  personal  properties ;  while  there  is  a  union  of  the  two 
natures,  one  is  kept  distinct  from  the  other ;  while  the  Scriptures 
attribute  to  Christ  both  divine  and  human  attributes  and  acts, 
these  are  different  in  character — one  class  being  the  sublime  and 
God-befitting,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  divine  nature,  and 
the  inferior  to  the  human  nature;  the  term  mother  of  Christ 
(Xpunordicog)  was  better  than  mother  of  God,  because  the  former 
expressed  the  complex  person  of  the  Son  of  God.* 

Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  saw  in  the  views  of  Nestorius  a 
>  Waloh,  QeBoh.  Eetser.,  vol.  v,  pp.  778,  ff. 
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dflngeronB  bereey.     He  remonstrated  with  their  author^  though 
without  effect     He  then  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court 

CTBILOPPO0- 

nioTHBinB-  by  writing  to  the  emperor,  the  empress  Eudokia,  and 
TOKura.  ^^^  emperor's  sister,  Pulcheria.    He  finally  appealed  to 

the  Boman  bishop,  Gelestine,  who  condemned  Nestorius  and  his 
doctrines  at  a  Boman  council,  and  deposed  Nestorius  bom  the 
patriarchate  unless  he  should  retract  within  ten  days.  But  Nes- 
torius stood  fast.  Then  Cyril,  at  a  synod  of  Alexandria  (A.  D. 
430),  presented  twelve  condemnatory  articles  against  Nestorius  and 
his  views.  Nestorius  replied  by  an  equal  number  of  counter  anath- 
emas, and  charged  his  opponents  with  Apollinarism. 

It  was  now  a  controversy  of  the  two  powerful  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  The  deepest  passions  of  the 
East  were  aroused  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  in  the  entire  history  of 
religious  discussion.  The  emperor,  Theodosius  II.  who  was  in 
sympathy  with  Nestorius,  summoned  the  third  general  councU, 
that  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
Cyril,  determined  on  victory,  brought  with  him  a  great  number  of 
attendants.  He  was  supported  by  the  populace  and  the  monks. 
Nestorius  not  making  his  appearance,  Cyril  commenced  the  council 
without  him,  with  two  hundred  bishops  in  attendance.  Nestorius 
was  three  times  summoned  to  appear,  but  refused  to  do  so  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Antiochian  bishops.  He  was  accordingly  deposed 
and  ex^mmunicated.  He  immediately  appealed  to  the  emperor, 
who,  bylis  commissioner,  declared  the  decrees  invalid,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  only  a  portion  of  the  delegates.  John  of  Antioch, 
who  was  in  sympathy  with  Nestorius,  now  reached  Ephesus,  and 
immediately  convened  a  rival  council,  with  forty-two  bishops. 
Here  Cyril,  with  Memnon  of  Ephesus,  was  excommunicated.  Del^ 
FDiAL  DiriAT  gatcs  from  Rome  arrivinff.  Cyril  held  a  second  session, 
BMiTm Bo^  and  six  canons  were  adopted  against  the  opinions  of 
MAN  BMPui.  both  Nestorius  and  Pelagius.  The  emperor  was  now 
appealed  to  by  both  parties,  and  he  finally  accepted  a  'compromising 
confession,  in  432,  prepared  by  Theodoret.  This  was  acceded  to 
by  Cyril ;  and  John  of  Antioch,  now  joining  the  strong  party  of 
the  latter,  subscribed  it,  and  in  doing  so  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Nestorius  and  his  opinions.  Nestorius,  now  forsaken  by 
his  chief  supporter,  the  representative  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
was  helpless.  He  was  banished,  and  died  in  obscurity.  AU  traces 
of  his  opinions  disappeared  from  the  Boman  empire  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  theological  school  of  Edessa  by  the  emperor  Zeno 
in  489. 

Nestorianism,  however,  with  a  singular  power  of  endurance,  took 
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tehxge  in  the  monntains  of  Armenia^  and  in  the  Persian  plains 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  refugee  teachers  from  Edessa 
were  cordially  welcomed.     The  Persian  kings^  animated  by  jealousy 
of  Constantinople,  nourished  the  heresy,  and  its  dev-  nutorians 
otees  took  the  name  of   Chaldaic  or  Assyrian  Chris-  w^onoin 
tians.     They  had  a  patriarch  who  resided  in  the  double  parthkb       ^ 
city  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon  after  496,  and  after  762  in  ^' 
Bagdad.     It  spread  through  Tartary,  Arabia,  and  eastward  as  far 
as  India  and  China.     Its  zeal  in  extending  its  influence  was  always 
very  great,  and  with  the  dissemination  of  its  opinions  it  united 
rare  skill  in  establishing  hospitals  and  schools.     Alexander  yon 
Humboldt  thus  testifies  to  the  contributions  of  the  ^Nestorians  to 
the  sciences  and  arts  in  the  East : 

'^It  was  one  of  the  wondrous  arrangements  of  the  system  of 
things  that  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  which  has  exerted 
a  very  important  influence  on  the  geographical  extension  of  knowl- 
edge, was  of  seryice  even  to  the  Arabians  before  the  latter  found 
their  way  to  learned  and  disputatious  Alexandria ;  that  Christian 
l^estorianism,  in  fact,  under  the  protection  of  the  arms  of  Islam, 
was  able  to  penetrate  far  into  eastern  Asia.  The  Arabians,  in  other 
words,  gained  their  first  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature 
through  the  Syrians,  a  kindred  Semitic  race;  while  the  Syrians 
themselves,  scarcely  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  humboldt's 
first  received  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  tributito 
through  the  anathematized  Nestorians.  Physicians  t^^nkto^ 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  institutions  of  the  riansto 
Greeks,  and  at  the  celebrated  medical  school  founded  scdwcb. 
by  the  Nestorian  Christians  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  were  living 
in  Mecca  so  early  as  the  times  of  Mohammed,  befriended  by  him 
and  by  Abu-Bekr. 

'^  The  school  of  Edessa,  a  model  of  the  Benedictine  schools  of 
Monte  Casino  and  Salerno,  awakened  the  scientific  search  for 
materia  inedica  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  When  it 
was  dissolved  by  Christian  fanaticism  under  Zeno  the  Isaurian, 
the  Nestorians  scattered  toward  Persia,  where  they  soon  attained 
political  importance,  and  established  a  new  and  thronged  medical 
institute  at  Dschondisapur,  in  Khuzistan.  They  succeeded  in 
spreading  their  science  and  faith  to  China  toward  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years  after  Buddhism  had  penetrated  thither  from 
India. 

'*  The  seed  of  Western  culture,  scattered  in  Persia  by  educated 
monks  and  by  the  philosophers  of  the  last   Platonic  school  of 
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Athene,  who  were  persecuted  by  Jastinian,  took  beneficent  root 
among  the  Arabians  daring  their  first  Asiatic  campaign.  Feeble 
as  the  science  of  the  Nestorian  priests  may  haye  been,  it  could  still, 
with  its  peculiar  medical  and  pharmaceutic  turn,  act  genially  upon 
a  race  which  had  long  liyed  in  free  converse  with  nature,  and  had 
preserved  a  more  fresh  sensibility  to  every  sort  of  study  of  nature 
than  the  people  of  Greek  and  Italian  cities.  What  gives  the 
Arabian  epoch  the  universal  importance  which  we  must  here  insist 
upon  is  in  great  part  connected  with  the  trait  of  national  character 
just  indicated.  The  Arabians,  we  repeat,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  founders  of  the  physical  scierices,  in  the  sense  which  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  word.'' ' 
Nestorianism  has  undergone  many  changes,  in  view  of  the  un- 


X 


f  *-,«..— ».-^  settled  life  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.     It  was 

\  RT  or  MODERN 

NwroRiAMisM.  ^j  ^hose  kings,  Prester  John  and  his  successor,  were 


RT  or  MODERN  protcctcd  by  the  Tartars  m  the  eleventh  century,  two 


converted  to  Christianity  through  its  instrumentality.  The  Mon- 
golian dynasty  persecuted  them  with  great  severity,  and  they  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
are  now  nearly  altogether  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  Their  patriarch  resided  from  1559  until  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Mosul,  but  now  dwells  in  the  easternmost  part  of 
Turkey,  near  Persia.  A  sect  of  Nestorians  j^w  djv*^^^  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  are  called  Thomas  Christians,  after  one  of 
the  first  Nestorian  apostles.  The  Nestorians  of  Turkey  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  missionary  labors  of  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Board,  and  a  very  important  literature  has  taken  rise 
from  the  efforts  to  evangelize  them.  They  are  very  poor  and  have  lost 
all  power  of  extending  their  doctrines  and  influence.  Like  their 
founder,  they  repudiate  the  worship  of  Mary.  They  also  rejecrthe 
use  of  images  and  the  doctrines  ol  purgatory  and  transubstantiation. 
Their  patriarch  eats  no  flesh.  They  have  many  fasts.  They  have 
eight  orders  of  the  priesthood,  the  five  lower  of  which  can  marry." 
3.  EuTYGHiAKiSM. — The  principal  scene  of  the  Monophysite 
KUTTCHB  nr-  controversy  was  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  This  was 
(s^  AuoiTRATDfo     iuauguratcd  by  Eutyches,  an   archimandrite   of  Con- 

^nS^  smB  TONTvo^'  stantinople.     He  held  that  Christ  after  his  incarnation 

^™*^-  had  only  one  nature,  namely,  that  of  the  Logos,  but 

that  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  of  like  substance  with  ours.     This 
view  was  declared  by  many  to  be  a  denial  of  the  tme  humanity  of 

I  Eosmos,  Stutt.  and  Tiib.,  1847,  pp.  d47,  ff. 

*  Comp.  MoBheim,  Oh.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  pp.  d72,  973,  notes;  Scbaff,  Hist.  Christ. 
Oh.,  voL  Ui,  pp.  72^-788. 
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Christ.  Domnas^  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  brought  charges  against 
Entyches  before  the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.  The  patriarch 
Flavian  convened  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  448,  where 
Easebius,  Bishop  of  Dorylaeum,  in  Phrygia,  accused  Entyches  of 
heresy.  Here  Eutyches  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  He,  . 
however,  appealed  to  the  bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  at  Rome.  Flavian  i^ 
also  presented  himself  to  Leo,  who  took  side  with  Flavian  and  con^ 
demned  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches.  The  emperor,  Theodosius  II, 
now  convoked  an  ecumenical  council  at  Ephesns,  A.  D.  449. 
Great  violence  characterized  the  proceedings.  Violent  language 
and  even  blows  were  employed  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches. 
To  Eusebius^  who  defended  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  shout 
was  made,  "Away  with  him!  Burn  him!  Tear  him  in  two  pieces, 
as  he  has  torn  the  Christ !  '^  The  council  declared  in  favor  of  the 
one  nature  in  Christ.  Flavian,  who  suffered  from  blows  and  kicks, 
was  banished,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  This  council  was  called 
the  Robber  Synod  (Latrocinium  Ephesinum).  Theodosius  II  died 
in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcian,  who  called  the  fourth  ecu- 
menical council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  in  451. 

The  result  of  this  council  was  unfavorable  to  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyches.     The  orthodox  statement  was  made  to  read :    _    _ 

**  CX)1JKCIL  OF 

''  That  after  Christ^s  incarnation  the  unity  of  the  person    ohalcidon 
consists  in  two  natures,  which  are  conjoined  without    ^^{5[S  ™» 
confusion  and  without  change,  but  also  without  rend-    xuttchjes. 
ing  and  without  separation.  ^^ 

The  decision  of  Chalcedon  brought  no  peace  to  the  Church.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  party  opposed  it  with  great  violence 
and  took  its  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  as  the  Monophy- 
sites.  The  theologians  of  Alexandria  returned  from  dituuons 
Chalcedon  with  a  determination  to  keep  up  the  bitter  JJ^™, 
fight  among  the  people.  Here  they  had  cordial  support,  coiLciDON. 
especially  among  the  monks  and  common  people.  Popular  violence 
was  frequent.  Theology  and  politics  were  common  factors  in  dis- 
putes and  bloodshed.  During  a  long  series  of  years — from  A.  D. 
451  to  519 — ^the  emperors  made  repeated  efforts  to  unite  the  waver- 
ing factions.  At  one  time  the  Monophysites  were  in  the  ascendency, 
and  then  the  friends  of  the  statement  of  Chalcedon  were  victorious. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  while  the  prevailing  Eastern  tendency  was  toward  the 
Monophysite  view.  The  bishop,  Felix  III  of  Rome,  on  this  ac- 
count refused  to  have  Church  fellowship  with  Acacius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Out  of  this  arose  a  schism  of  thirty-five  years  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West^  A.  D.  484-^19. 
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We  now  come  to  the  brilliant  reign  of  Justinian,  and  the  part 
taken  by  that  great  emperor  toward  a  unification  of  the  theolog- 
ical f actiouB  of  the  Church.  He  resolyed  to  bring  peace  to  the  theo- 
logical world,  and  toward  that  end  he  brought  his  brilliant  facul- 
ties to  bear.  He  firmly  believed  in  the  statement  of  the  Chalcedon 
jcanvuir  council  concerning  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  was 
HiSuiwr  w  "  therefore  opposed  to  the  Monophysite  heresy.  Great  as 
THi  cHinicH.  was  his  wisdom  in  ciyil  administration,  he  was  a  mere 
child  in  the  management  of  great  theological  questions.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  court,  and  especially  the  shrewd  management  of  his 
wife,  Theodora,  who  was  secretly  a  stanch  Monophysite,  placed  him 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  Others.  He  was  persuaded  to  give  consent 
to  the  liturgical  addition  of  the  original  Monophysite  formula, 
**  Ood  is  crucified.''  But  neither  party  was  long  in  the  ascendency 
with  Justinian.  The  bishop  Theodore  Ascidas  of  CsBsarea  in 
Cappadocia,  an  Origenist,  secured  from  the  emperor,  by  the  edict 
of  A.  D.  544,  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chief  Syrian  teachers 
against  Cyril,  whose  alleged  errors  were  grouped  in  Three  Chap- 
ters. The  controversy  on  the  Three  Chapters  broke  out  in  great 
violence  throughout  the  Church,  the  East  favoring  the  edict  and  the 
West  violently  opposing  it.  Justinian  convened  the  fifth  ecumen- 
ical  council  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  553,  which  reached  conclu- 
sions in  harmony  with  those  of  Chalcedon,  and  therefore  against  the 
Monophysites. 

This  measure  to  secure  unity  in  the  Church  failed  of  its  object. 
FAiLumi  OF  ^®  Egyptian  Monophysites,  who  were  more  numerous 
ETTORTB  FOR  tliRU  clsewhcre,  would  not  harmonize  with  the  general 
HARMONY.  i^y  ^1  ^^  orthodox  because  of  their  antagonism  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  They  assumed  a  position  of 
extreme  violence,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Greek  Church  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Oreek  language  in  their 
service.  They  even  assumed  an  unpatriotic  attitude,  and  favored 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  But  they  soon  fell  into 
internal  dissensions,  which  brought  them  more  serious  disasters  than 
the  opposition  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  body  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Alexandria,  which  was  the  center  of  the  Monophysite 
heresy,  was  divided  into  two  great  parties.  Sevems  taught  that 
the  body  of  Christ  had  been,  before  the  resurrection,  intrinsically 
corruptible,  a  view  vigorously  denied  by  Julian  and  his  party. 
Another  sect  was  the  Tritheists,  and  from  them  came  a  secession 
under  the  leadership  of  Conon,  Bishop  of  Tarsus.  His  followers 
were  called  the  Cononites,  who  held  that  there  would  be  only  a 
formal,  not  a  real,  destruction  of  the  world,  and  that  the  saints 
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would  possess  their  earthly  bodies^  but  transformed  according  to 
their  new  life. 

The  Monophysites,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Greek  Churchy  and  because  of  their  inter- 
nal dissensions  and  violent  measures^  were  hopelessly  divided.  Their 
only  safety  lay  in  their  dispersion.  Some  of  their  num-  fiiblk  kzibiv 
ber  went  to  Abyssinia,  where  they  gained  a  footing  and  ^^^^ 
gave  a  Monophysite  character  to  the  Christianity  of  nophtsitis. 
that  country.  In  Armenia  they  became  firmly  established,  and 
were  distinguished  for  their  literary  activity  in  both  the  eighth  and 
the  twelfth  centuries  by  the  translation  of  classic  authors  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  by  original  investigation.  The  Jacobite 
Church  took  its  name  from  Jacob  Zanzalus.  Its  principal  strong- 
hold was  Syria.  Its  greatest  scholar  was  Oeorge,  Bishop  of  the 
Arabs,  who  died  A.  D.  740.  He  was  a  profound  Greek  scholar, 
translated  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  and  annotated  it.  His  theo- 
logical labors  were  in  history,  doctrine,  exegesis,  and  other  fields. 
Gregory  Abulfaragius  was  another  brilliant  ornament  of  the  Jacob- 
ite-Syrian Church.  In  addition  to  other  works  must  be  mentioned 
his  Chronicon  Syriacum.  The  Copts  of  Egypt,  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Monophysites,  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Pati- 
mide  Califs.    But  a  feeble  remnant  still  exists. 

The  Monothelite  controversy  arose  out  of  the  great  Monophysite 
movement.     The  emperor  Heraclius  (611-641)  endeavored  to  rec- 
oncile the  factions  and  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Monophysites  to  t 
the  Church.     In  622  he  held  conferences  with  several  Monophysite  / 
leaders,  who  informed  him  that  in  all  probability  the  great  body  of  ^ 
their  members  would  return  to  fellowship  with  the  Greek  Church 
if  a  proposition  should  be  presented  that  in  Jesus  ubioftbi 
Christ  there  was,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  iwnothhjii 
but  one  will  and  operation.     The  emperor  issued  an  <»"™>^»»t- 
edict  to  that  efl!ect,  which  was  an  indorsement  of  Monothelitism. 
The  indications  were  at  first  favorable  to  its  reception,  and  many 
Monophysites  returned  to  communion  with  the  Church. 

In  due  time,  however,  strong  opposition  arose.  Sergius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Honorius  (pope,  626-638),  explain- 
ing the    Monothelite    doctrines,    and    received   from 

Honorius  a  letter  in  which  he  committed  himself  to 
that  heresy.     Honorius  explicitly  declared  for  the  one  will.' 

This  has  proved  a  distressing  circumstance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians,  who  are  bound  to  maintain  that  no  pope  ever  erred  when 
speaking  officially  on  a  matter  of  faith.     At  the  general  council 
>  Harduin,  lii,  1890-1822 ;  Robertson,  Hisi  of  the  Chuch,  ii,  89,  40. 
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/  of  ConBtautinople^  in  680,  he  was  condemned  for  heresy  in  the  mofii 
THs  HOPKLBB  Boleuui  manner,  and  ''  not  a  single  voice,''  says  Dol- 
pajpalimfaL  ^^S^^9  " ^^^  ^v®^  ^'  *^®  papal  legates  who  were  pres- 
uBiLiTT.  ent,  was  raised  in  his  defense.     His  dogmatic  writings 

were  committed  to  the  flames  as  heretical.  The  popes  submitted 
to  the  incTitable ;  they  subscribed  the  anathema,  and  themselyes 
undertook  to  see  that  the  '  heretic '  Honorius  was  condemned  in  the 
West  as  well  as  throughout  the  East,  and  his  name  struck  out  of 
the  liturgy.  This  one  fact — that  a  great  council,  universally  re- 
ceived afterward  without  hesitation  throughout  the  Church,  and 
presided  over  by  papal  legates,  pronounced  the  dogmatic  decision 
of  a  pope  heretical  and  anathematized  him  by  name  as  a  heretic — ^is 
a  proof,  clear  as  noonday,  that  the  notion  of  any  peculiar  enlight- 
enment or  inerrancy  of  the  popes  was  then  utterly  unknown  in  the 
whole  Church. 

''  The  only  resource  of  the  defenders  of  papal  infallibility  since 
Torquemada  and  Bellarmine  has  been  to  attack  the  acts  of  the  conn- 
ONLT  RisoRT  cil  as  spurious,  and  maintain  that  they  are  a  wholesale 
OF  ROMS  IS  TO  forgery  by  the  Greeks.  The  Jesuits  clung  tenaciously 
▲ere  oFTu  to  this  notion  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Since 
COUNCIL.  it  has  had  to  be  abandoned  the  device  has  been  to  try  and 
torture  the  wordsof  Honorius  intoa  sortof  orthodox  sense.  But  what- 
ever comes  of  that,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  at  the  time  both 
councils  and  popes  were  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of  the  pope.'^  * 

Pope  Leo  II  expressly  approved  of  the  condemnation  of  Honorius 
by  the  council,  on  the  ground  that  the  pope,  instead  of  ''  purifying 
the  Church  by  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  tradition,  yielded  its 
spotlessness  to  be  defiled  by  profane  betrayal  of  the  faith.'"  He 
also  says  that  instead  of  '^  extinguishing  the  flame  of  heretical 
doctrine  he  nourished  if'  Since  the  infallibility  dogma  we  could 
not  imagine  a  pope  saying  that  of  another  pope.* 

1  JannB,  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  Bost,  1870,  pp.  00,  61. 

*  Hardoin,  iii,  1476 ;  Manai,  xi,  781.  *Ihid.,  1780. 

*  Ryder,  Cath.  Controyeray,  p.  20,  sayeB  the  pope  by  saying  that  hia  letters 
did  not  amount  to  a  dogmatic  definition.  But  the  letters  were  explicit,  and 
were  written  in  answer  to  a  formal  application  for  an  opinion  on  the  part  of 
three  Eastern  patriarchs.  See  the  question  discussed  at  length  in  DoUinger, 
Fables  and  Prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  228-266;  Hefele,  Honorius  und 
d.  sechste  allgem.  ConoiL,  Tub.,  1870 ;  Benouf,  The  Condonnation  of  Pope 
Honorius,  Lond.,  1868,  and  The  Case  of  Pope  Honorius  Beconsidered,  Lond., 
1869 ;  Gratry,  Two  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Lond.,  1870 ;  Schnee- 
mann,  Studien  iiber  die  Honoriusfrage,  1864 ;  Beinerding,  Beitrage  zur  Ho- 
norius- und  Liberiusfrage,  1865 ;  Buckgaber,  Die  Lrlehre  d.  Honorius,  Stutt., 
1871 ;  Willis,  Pope  Honorius  and  the  New  Boman  Dogma,  Lond.,  1879.    For 
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Sophronios,  Bishop  of  JeruBalem,  convened  a  council  and  secured 
the  condemnation  of  Monothelitifim^  under  the  charge  that  it  ^as 
only  another  form  of  the  Monophysite  heresy.  The  emperor,  in 
638,  issued  an  edict  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  one  will  in 
Christ.  This  edict  bore  the  name  of  the  Ekthesis.  But  no  har^ 
mony  came  from  this  bold  step.  North  Africa  became  the  central 
scene  of  conflict.  There  was  held  at  Carthage,  A.  D.  public  dis- 
645,  a  public  disputation  between  the  monk  Maximus  putation  on 
and  Pjrrrhus,  the  ex-Patriarch  of  Constantinople — the  ^^■®'™^^'^ 
former  opposing  and  the  latter  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
will.  An  African  general  synod,  A.  D.  646,  condemned  Monothe- 
litism,  but  the  strife  continued  as  before.  There  was  no  imperial 
policy  which  extended  beyond  one  reign.  When  Constans  II  (642- 
668)  came  into  power  he  revoked  the  edict  of  his  predecessor,  and 
in  its  place  issued  the  Typus,  A.  D.  648,  which  restored  the  origi- 
nal state  of  things,  and  declared  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  two 
wills  should  be  enforced.  This  brought  the  Roman  bishop,  Martin 
I,  to  take  a  bold  stand  against  the  emperor,  and  at  the  Lateran 
synod  of  Rome,  A.  D.  649,  secured  the  condemnation  of  both  the 
Ekthesis  and  the  Typus  and  their  two  imperial  authors.  The 
whole  Christian  world  was  now  startled  by  an  imperial  ^^^  ^^^jf 
order,  issued  to  the  Byzantine  exarch  at  Ravenna,  that  bishop  in  con- 
the  Roman  bishop  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  "^""*<''*"- 
This  was  actually  done,  Martin  I  being  brought  in  chains  to  the 
emperor,  Constans  II.  He  was  banished  to  the  Chersonesus,  and 
died  there  A.  D.  655. 

The  persecution  of  all  who  opposed  the  Typus  issued  by  Constans 
II  continued  until  his  death.  But  after  that  event,  when  Con- 
stantius  Pogonatus  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  the  rage  of  the 
parties  broke  out  afresh.  At  a  synod  at  Rome,  A.  D.  679,  con- 
voked by  Pope  Agatho,  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  synod  were 
confirmed.  Now  came  the  deathblow  to  the  Monothelites  as  a 
powerful  orga]£zation  in  the  Church.  The  emperor  convened  the 
sixth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  in  t^^  itr»poin>i  palace, 
A.  D.  680.  It  is'called  the  first  Trullan  council,  be-  bppprkswon 
cause  of  the  resemblance  of  the  hall  to  a  mussel.  The  or  thk  no- 
emperor  presided  in  person.  The  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Nicisa  were  reaffirmed,  the  two  wills  in  Christ  were 

fleyeral  oentorieB  every  pope,  at  his  ooronatioii,  had  to  renew  the  anathema  on 
Honorins.  Leo  n  eyen  wrote  to  the  Spanish  biahoiw  that  Honorixu  and  his 
aooomplioes  in  heresy  were  '*  involred  in  an  eternal  condemnation"— setema 
oondemnatione  mnlctati  sant.  Mansi,  xi,  1052.  Barmby,  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
sivee  a  tfSx  and  clear  aoconnt. 
»9 
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declared,  and  the  Monothelites  were  anathematized.  Pope  Leo  11 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  in  which  he  approved  the  action 
of  the  council. 

One  more  imperial  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
Monothelites.  Here  it  must  be  said  that  the  imperial  administration, 
whoeyer  was  the  occupant  of  the  throne^  was  generally  shaped  by 
policy.  The  Monothelites  were  favored  or  opposed,  as  might  be  of 
nNAL  irroRT  ^^^  political  advantage  to  the  existing  mler.  The 
TO  sAYi  THs  emperor,  Philip  Bardanes  (711-715),  had  reached  the 
MONOTHiLiTB.  ^jjj^jj^  |jy  ^jj^  murdcr  of  Justinian  II,  and  he  thought 
that  by  fitvoring  the  Monothelites  he  might  strengthen  his  feeble 
hold  upon  the  throne.  He  gave  orders  to  the  Oreek  clergy  to 
condemn  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Boman  clergy  should  accept  his  view  of  the  one 
will  in  Christ.  This  they  not  only  refused  to  do,  but  excluded  the 
emperor's  name  from  the  public  prayer.  The  reign  of  Bardanes 
was  brief,  and  with  his  death  aU  imperial  support  of  Monothelitism 
ceased. 

Only  in  weak  fragments  the  Monothelites  now  continued  to 
exist.  The  most  important  was  the  little  body  which  made  its 
home  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Marco,  in  the  Lebanon  mountains. 
vRAoicnrre  or  The  Maronites  continued  as  a  Monothelite  sect  down  to 
TUB  MOMora^  the  Crusades,  when,  in  1182,  they  abandoned  their  pe- 
culiar view  and  recognized  the  primacy  of  the  Boman 
bishop.  They  continue  to  exist  down  to  our  day,  and  while  re- 
taining their  own  ritual  and  a  certain  denominational  independence 
acknowledge  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Their  present 
number  is  about  two  hundred  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

8PIRITUALISM  AND   BEALISM-ORIQENISTIC   CONTBOVSBSIE8. 

Obbat  as  Origen  was  in  life^  his  inflnence  after  death  was  far 
greater.  Two  important  controversies  arose  concerning  his  doc- 
trines. The  first  prevailed  in  the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts, 
Palestine,  and  Italy,  and  continued  from  A.  D.  394 
to  399.  The  second  was  confined  to  Alexandria,  Con-  oomtrotbr- 
stantinople,  and  Palestine,  and  extended  from  A.  D.  399  '™' 
to  553.  The  mystical  views  of  Origen  were  adopted  by  his  sup- 
porters, while  a  crude  anthropomorphism  was  adopted  by  his 
enemies.  These  two  tendencies  lay  at  the  root  of  the  great  contro- 
versies that  revolved  around  the  writings  of  Origen.' 

Origen  was  in  general  favor  at  first  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Church,  whose  creed  was  expressed  in  the  Nicene  formula.  But 
the  followers  of  Arius  claimed  to  find  in  Origen  support  for 
their  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  lauded  his  opinions  in 
their  writings.'  This  gave  great  offense  to  the  monks  of  the  Scetic 
and  Nitrian  deserts,  who  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  Origen  a 
heretic,  on  the  ground  of  his  mysticism.  Pachomius,  of  the  Scetic 
desert,  represented  the  opposition  to  the  mystical  speculations  of 
Origen,  while  a  monastic  order  of  the  Nitrian  desert  was  as  vigor- 
ous in  defense  of  him.  In  Palestine  the  most  vigorous  rtaunsBASD 
supporter  of  Origen  was  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  fouof 
while  Epiphanius,  took  ground  against  Origen's  views.  ®"o«"- 
Jerome,  originally  in  sympathy  with  the  Origenistic  views,  had  now 
declared  against  them,  and  thrust  himself  with  all  zeal  into 
the  controversy.  Rufinus  was  equally  fervent  in  support  of  Origen. 
Between  these  two  men  the  contest  was  bitter.  The  Roman  bishop, 
Siricius,  favored  Rufinus,  but  his  successor  opposed  him,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  condemned  the  opinions  of  Origen. 

In  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  the  controversy  was  violent  in 

I  Farrar,  lires  of  the  Fathers,  i,  817-828 ;  ii,  249-258 ;  Meroy  and  Judgment, 
298-860.    Doncin,  Hist,  do  rOrigenisme. 

'  Origen  was  sound  on  the  diyinity  of  Christ.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bnll, 
Def.  Fid.  Nicen.,  o.  iz ;  Waterland,  Defense  of  Some  Queries,  zii,  xrii.  Atha- 
naains  appealed  to  him  as  authority  for  the  Eternal  Generation  and  Ck>n8al>- 
stantialitj  of  the  Son.  See  Hnet,  Oiigen,  p.  128 ;  Fairar,  lives  of  the  Fathers, 
i,821. 
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the  extreme.  TheophiluB,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria^  had  publicly 
sympathized  with  the  Origenifitic  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert, 
especially  in  their  spiritual  conceptions  of  God.  This  so  incensed 
the  anthropomorphists  that  they  assailed  him  with  clubs  and  com- 
pelled him  to  oppose  the  Origenistic  views.  In  a  synod 
TR0TU8T  IN  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  399,  Origen  was  condemned.  This 
AND  00N8TAN-  rcsultcd  iu  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Nitrian  monks, 
who  appealed  to  John  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople. 
Ghrysostom  interceded  for  them.  While  the  empress  Eudoxia  was 
favorable  to  the  monks,  the  bold  preaching  of  Ghrysostom  had 
offended  her,  and  through  her  influence  Ghrysostom  was  banished. 
Because  of  a  great  popular  uprising  in  favor  of  the  great  preacher 
his  banishment  was  revoked.  But  it  was  again  renewed  A.  D.  407, 
and  he  died  on  the  way  to  Pityus,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Tet  his  was 
the  frequent  history  of  the  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.  His 
greatest  honors  came  after  his  death.  Theodosius  II,  A.  D.  438, 
had  his  bones  brought  back  to  Constantinople  and  placed  in  the 
vault  reserved  only  for  imperial  dust.*  The  Origenistic  controver- 
sies now  ceased  for  a  time.  They  were  revived  later,  and  the  Ori- 
genists  as  a  party  do  not  finally  disappear  until  about  A.  D.  560. 

The  cause  of  these  disputes  over  Origen  was  the  profound  and 
speculative  character  of  much  of  his  writings,  his  allegorical  method 
cAusioFTH*  ^'  interpretation,  and  the  freedom,  breadth,  and  rest- 
DispuTK  ON  lessness  of  his  intellect.  Besides,  he  threw  out  many 
ouoor.  things  as  tentative  suggestions,  yvfivfufiag  x^^9  as  Pho- 

tius  says,  ''by  way  of  exercitation,  not  positively  or  dogmatically.'** 
Athanasius  says  that  Origen  had  only  written  some  things  <!>c  C^ranr 
KaZ  yviivd^<ov,  as  a  seeker  for  truth  and  as  one  wrestling  with 
great  thoughts.*  None  of  his  contemporaries  called  him  a  heretic 
After  his  death  forgeries  were  circulated  in  hisname^  and  his 
genuine  books  were  garbled.  His  enemies  were  mostly  narrow  and 
intense  bigots,  and  one  of  them,  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, seemed  destitute  of  any  redeeming  trait  whatever.  It  is  one 
of  the  strange  anomalies  of  this  crooked  world  that  one  whose 
whole  life,  as  Westcott  says,^  ''was,  according  to  his  own  grand 
ideal,  '  one  unbroken  prayer,'  fda  npotjevxti  cwexofJtevri,  one  ceaseless 
effort  after  close  fellowship  with  the  Unseen  and  Eternal, '*  should 
have  been  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  disgraceful 
controversies  ever  waged  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

>  Stephens,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Lond.,  1871,  8d  ed.,  1888,  p.  888;  Boah, 
ChryaoBtom,  Lond. ,  1885 ;  FanUmer,  S.  John  Chiysoetom,  hi  Blhliotheca  Saoza» 
April,  1890,  287-258.  •  Cod.,  296.  •  Def.  Nio.  Fid.,  vl,  §  37. 

«  Beligions  Thought  in  the  West,  Lond.  andN.  T.,  1891,  p.  205. 
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LITERATURE:  PELAGIANISM. 

For  Pelagianism  see  the  three  works  of  Pelagins,  printed  in  the  works  of  Je- 
rome, ed.  ICartianAy,  vol.  t,  ed.  VallareiiiB,  vol.  xL  Fragments  of  his  other 
writings  are  qnoted  by  Angnstine  and  his  other  opponents.  The  writings  of 
Julian  of  TCnlj^wtiTn  are  quoted  in  Augustine  or  presenred  in  part  by  Marius  Mer- 
oator.  The  anti-Pelagian  works  of  Augustine  are  the  armory  for  this  contro- 
versy. Of  modem  works,  besides  the  Church  Histories  and  Histories  of  Doc- 
trines, the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Wiggers,  F.    Prag.  Darstellung  des  Augnstinismus  und  Pelagianismus. 

BerL,  1881-83.    2to1s.,  vol.  i,  tr.  by  B.  Emerson.    Andoyer,  1840. 

2.  Jacobi,  J.  L.    Die  Lehre  Pelagius.    Leipz.,  1843. 
8.  MOller,  Jul.    Der  Pelagianismus.   Berl.,  1854. 

4.  Worter,  Fr.    Der  Pelagianismus.    Freib.,  1886. 

5.  Bright,  W.    Pelagianism,  in  Waymarks  of  Church  Hist.,  Lond.  and  N.  Y., 

18d4,  pp.  183-306  ;  select  anti-Pehigian  Treatises  of  Augustine,  with  In- 
trod.    Lond.,  1877-80. 
8.  Warfteld,  B.  B.    Augustine  and  the  Pelagian  Controversy  in  Nioene  and 
Poet-Nicene  Fathers,  Ist  series,  vol.  v ;  Augustine,  Anti-Pelagian  Writ- 
ings.   N.Y.,  1887. 

See  Jewett  in  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.,  July,  1848 ;  Schaff  in  Bib.  Sacra,  May,  1848 ; 
Princeton  Theol.  Essays,  Ist  series,  pp.  80,  ff  ;  Inoe,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iy, 
383-306 ;  F.  Elasen,  Die  innere  Entwickelung  des  Pelagianismus.  Freib. ,  1883. 

Donatism :  The  anti-Donatist  works  of  Augustine  ;  Optatus,  De  schismate 
Donatistarum.  For  modem  writers :  Du  Pin,  Monumenta  rett.  Donatistarom 
Historiam  pertinentia,  Paris,  1700.  F.  Ribbeok,  Donatns  und  Augustinus, 
Elberf . ,  1858.  This,  like  Fuller's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace,  is  written  with  an 
animus  against  bodies  that  dissent  from  the  State  Church.  M.  Deutsch,  Drei 
Aotenstuoke  rar  Qeechichte  des  Donatismus,  neu  herausgegeben  und  erklart, 
Berl.,  1875.  D.  Voelter,  Die  Ursprung  des  Donatismus,  naoh  den  Quellen  un- 
tenucht  und  dargestellt,  Freib.,  1883.  A  work  of  great  importance,  a  keen 
historical  analysis,  with  a  disposition  to  be  impartial. 

Ldncohi,  H.  The  Donatists,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  July,  1880.  Excellent.  Newman, 
A.  H.,  in  Bap.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1884,  pp.  580-588.  Profs.  Lincohi  and  Newman 
show  how  radically  the  Donatists  differed  from  the  Baptists,  with  whom  they 
have  been  compared,  and  with  whom  they  have  some  points  in  common. 
S.  M.  Hopkins,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  1884,  pp.  737,  728,  says  that  he  submitted 
the  evidence  concerning  Felix  of  Aptunga  to  Judge  Dwight  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  His  conclusion  was  that  Felix  was  entitled  to  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  Voelter  decides  the  other  way.  Bright,  in  Waymarks  of 
Church  History,  51,  ff.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  in  Nioene  and  Poet-Nicene  Fathers, 
1st  series,  vol.  iv,  Augustine's  Anti-Donatist  Writings,  N.  Y.,  1887,  pp.  868- 
404.    Indispensable. 

Augustine,  Works.  Ed.  Benedicti,  Paris,  167»-1700,  11  tom.  in  8  fol.  voU., 
and  later  by  Gaumefraties,  Paris,  1886-80, 11  tom.;  by  Migne,  Petit-Montiouge, 
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1841-49,  12  torn.  (Patr.  Lat.  xxzu-zlyii),  best  ed.  Trand.  of  many  of  hlfl 
works  in  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  1888-54, 12  toIs.  ;  in  T.  and  T.  Clark's 
library  (by  Dods  and  others),  1871-76,  16  vols.;  and  in  The  Nioene  and  Post- 
Nioene  Fathers,  ed.  Sohaff,  N.  T.,  1886-88,  8  vols.,  best  ed.  Of  the  numerous 
works  on  Angnstine  the  f oUowing  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Ponjonlat,  U.    Hist,  de  s.  Ang.    Paris,  1848.    8d  ed.,  1862.    2  vols. 

2.  Bindemann,  C.    Der  heiL  Ang.    Berl.,  1844-69,  8  vols. 

8.  Sohaff,  P.    Life  and  Works.   N.  T.  and  Lond.,  1886.    In  Church  History, 

and  in  Poet-Nioene  Fathers,  i^  pp.  1-25. 
4.  NayiUe,  E.    Saint  Angnstine,  £tade  snr  le  deyelopment  de  sa  pens^.    Ge- 

n^ye,  1872. 
6.  Ernst   Die  Werkennd  Togenden  der  Ungl&nbigen  nacb  Angostin.    Freib., 

1871. 

6.  Domer,  Ang.    Angostinns,  sein  theol.  System  nnd  seine  religionsphilo- 

sophisohe  Anschannng.    Berl.,  1878. 

7.  CoUette,  C.  H.   St.  Angnstine,  His  life  and  Writings  as  AiSecting  the  Con- 

troversy with  Borne.    Lond.,  1888.     See  Presb.  Ber.,  1884,  669. 

8.  Benter,  H.    Angostinisohe  Stndien.   Gotha,  1887.    See  Presb.  Bey.,  1888, 

881. 

9.  Spalding,  J.  F.    (High  Chnroh.)    The  Teaching  and  Inflnenoe  of  Angns- 

tine.   N.  Y.,  1886. 

10.  AUen,  A.  V.  G.    As  the  founder  of  the  Latin  Theology,  in  Continnity  of 

Christian  Thonght.     Bost.,  1884.    New  ed.,  with  new  pref.,  1895,  pp. 
14a-172. 

11.  Cunningham,  W.    St.  Angnstine  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Chris- 

tian Thonght.    Lond.,  1886.    For  full  lit.  see  Schaff  as  above,  and  also 
Schaff-Herzog  EnoyclopaBdia,  srticle  Angnstine. 
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OHAPTBE  IX. 

SIN  AND  GRACS-THE  PELAGIAN,   DONATIST,  AND  OTHER   CON- 
TROVERSIES. 

The  Bcene  of  the  Pelagian  controversy  was  largely  the  Western 
Church,  while  its  duration  was  from  A.  D.  412  to  529.  ooiitbotib8t 
There  were  certain  groups  of  doctrinal  questions  which  ^uTSd'^"^ 
agitated  particular  regions,  and  failed  to  attract  atten-  graci. 
tion  in  others.  All  questions  which  related  to  the  divinity  and 
person  of  Christ  were  of  profound  interest  to  the  Eastern  mind,  and 
only  incidentally  disturbed  the  Latin  Church.  Wherever  the  ques- 
tion of  Christ's  character  and  person  was  concerned  the  West  was 
almost  invariably  orthodox,  while  the  East  was  at  least  divided,  and 
often  the  lazer  view  predominated.  In  the  West  the  question  of 
man's  moral  condition,  and  his  part  in  his  own  salvation,  was  very 
early  of  profound  interest.  The  opinion  concerning  sin  and  grace 
which  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  Church  was  favorable  to  a  large  share 
of  human  ability  toward  salvation.  The  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  for  salvation  were  admitted. 
But  large  place  was  given  to  the  human  will  in  making  free  choice 
of  salvation.  The  Onostic  view  was  that,  while  there  are  certain 
evils  in  human  nature,  and  the  disposition  is  warped  by  inherited 
infirmities,  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose  salvation  and  is  responsible 
for  neglecting  the  offer  of  divine  grace. 

Some  teachers  of  the  Eastern  Church  admitted  the  human  tend- 
ency to  sin  and  the  need  of  grace  in  Christ,  and  yet  ^,„„,^ 
denied  an  actual  innate  depravity.  The  neo-Alezan-  tiachimo  ik 
drian  school  admitted  the  inheritance  of  sin  from  the  ™*  bohools. 
fall  of  Adam,  but  would  not,  with  this  concession,  grant  the  origi- 
nal depravity  of  our  human  nature.  The  school  of  Antioch  shared 
the  same  view  in  a  general  way,  admitting  that  in  man  there  is  an 
original  element  of  evil,  but  tiiat  his  salvation  is  to  be  effected  by 
both  the  human  will  and  the  grace  of  God.  Chrysostom  denied 
the  guilty  nature  of  man  by  birth,  and  admitted  his  guilt  only  by 
virtue  of  his  own  sinful  acts.'  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Eastern 
mind  was,  therefore,  toward  synergism,  or  the  cooperation  of  the 

'  For  an  excellent  expodtion  of  Chrysoetom^B  views  on  this,  see  Stephens, 
Life  of  St.  Jolm  Chrysostom,  pp.  894-401. 
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hnman  and  diyine  agents  in  achieying  hnnum  aalTation.'  The 
Western  view  placed  man's  part  in  his  own  salyation  in  the  hack- 
ground.  He  is  sinful  hy  nature.  His  condition  is  that  of  moral 
helplessness.  The  great  representative  of  this  yiew  was  Tertnllian. 
He  held  that  the  human  will  was  limited,  and  that  divine  grace 
was  the  chief  factor  in  salvation.  Monergism,  or  Ood  as  the  only 
factor,  was  the  central  thought  in  his  system  of  sin  and  grace. 
Tertullian's  declaration — traduz  anims  tradux  peccati — ^was  his 
solution  of  the  whole  question  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  soul. 
The  depth  of  its  depravity  was  such  that  only  divine  grace  could 
take  the  first  and  controlling  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul.' 

These  conflicting  tendencies  were  very  decided,  and  gave  color 
to  the  entire  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of 
the  Church.  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  times,  while  all 
fundamental  theological  questions  were  presenting  themselves  for 
discussion,  that  these  views  should  come  into  closer  conflict  and 
should  be  represented  by  masterful  teachers.  In  due  time  the  lead- 
AvousmnE  ers  came  to  the  front — ^Angustine  as  the  champion  of 
▲1IDPBL4GIV8.  the  Western,  or  monergistic,  opinion,  and  Pelagius  as 
the  champion  of  the  Eastern,  or  synergistic,  view.  In  firm  faith 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  purity  of  personal  life,  in  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Church,  and  in  profound  scholarship, 
Augustine  stood  not  only  in  the  front  rank  of  the  heroes  for  the 
faith  in  his  own  age,  but  possesses  the  same  honorable  position 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

AureliuB  Augustinus  was  a  native  of  Numidia.  His  devoted 
mother,  Monica,  was  compelled  to  witness  the  dissoluteness  of  his 
youth  and  his  indifference  to  all  moral  principles.  But  she  had 
firm  faith  in  his  final  rectitude  of  life  and  in  his  usefulness  to  the 
Church.      Augustine,  when  living  in  Carthage,  taught  rhetoric. 

*  See  LacToiz,  Wesleyan  Synergum  an  EsBential  of  Orthodox  Catholicity,  in 
Meth.  Qnar.  BeT.,  Jan.,  1880,  pp.  (!h81. 

*  Tertnllian,  De  Anim.,  xl,  zli.  He  speaks  of  Yitimn  originis.  Bnt  he  stiU 
holds  that  evil  has  become  only  man's  second  natore,  while  his  tme  natnre  is 
good.  The  divine  in  ns  is  only  overshadowed,  not  extingnished.  With  nearly 
all  the  Fathers  before  Angastane  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Adv. 
Marc,  ii,  6,  8, 9.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  later  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
servitude  of  the  wiU  to  evtt.  ''Even  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  hnman 
liberty,  as  Calvin,  are  compeUed  to  acknowledge  this  remarkable  consensus  Pa- 
tmm  of  the  first  period  ;  and  in  order  to  account  for  it  they  are  obliged  to 
suppose  a  general  Olusion  about  the  doctrine  I  '  It  is  any  rate  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  that  the  very  doctrines  which  afterward  caused  disruptions  in 
the  Christian  Church  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Prtmitive  Church.' 
Daniel,  Tatian,  s.  dOO."— Hagenbaoh,  Hist,  of  Doctr.,  Edinb.,  1880,  i,  2d0. 
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For  nine  years  he  adhered  to  the  Manichaaan  philosophy^  opposed 
the  Christian  system^  and  the  Platonic  system  was  the  only  bond 
which  held  him  within  the  least  sympathy  with  Christianity.  On 
leaving  Carthage  he  proceeded  to  Bome>  and  afterward  to  Milan. 
His  mother  was  at  once  his  constant  companion  and  de-  ^jo^y  lifi  or 
voted  friend.  In  Milan  his  mind  underwent  a  total  augubtwi. 
transformation  through  the  sermons^  example^  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  venerable  Ambrose.  Simplicissimus  was  bUbo  helpful 
toward  his  departure  from  his  Manichsan  and  pagan  environment. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  contrition  of  heart,  a  picture  of 
which  he  has  given  in  his  immortal  book,  the  ''  Confessions. '^  He 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  which  said,  '^  Telle ;  lege!  '*  It  was  his  call 
to  examine  God's  word.  He  was  converted,  and  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose.  He  now  gave  up  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  re- 
garded Africa  as  his  proper  field  of  labor,  went  thither  first  as  a 
presbyter,  and  later  as  Bishop  of  Hippo  Begins,  in  Numidia.  He 
died  A.  D.  430. 

During  the  early  period  of  Augustine's  teaching  he  favored  a 
larger  place  to  the  human  will  as  an  agent  of  salvation.  But  as  he 
advanced  in  his  system  he  gave  greater  prominence  to  divine  grace, 
and  finally  gave  it  nearly  the  sole  place.  He  regarded  man  as  orig- 
inally free,  but  that  this  freedom  was  forfeited  by  his  own  act,  and 
that  all  which  was  left  was  his  power  to  be  saved  by  the  place  of  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Guilt  is  universal.  All  have  AuoTOTnnrt"' 
sinned  in  Adam.  Grace  precedes  the  act  of  faith,  and  tiachino. 
is  given,  not  because  we  believe,  but  proceeds  from  God  that  we 
may  believe.  But  there  are  many  to  whom  this  grace  is  never 
communicated.  They  are  not  condemned  by  God  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment, but  God  has  passed  them  by.  They  are  therefore  left  out 
of  God's  saving  plan,  and  will  be  eternally  punished.  Man  can 
never  fully  explain,  or  even  understand,  this  mystery  of  the  divine 
decree  to  salvation  and  the  passing  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
can  only  say  that  God  is  sovereign,  and  what  he  does  is  right.' 

Augustine  enforced  his  system  by  such  an  array  of  learning,  such 
force  of  logic,  and  such  skillful  use  of  the  Scriptures  that  his  opin- 
ions gained  a  wide  circulation  and  were  adopted  by  many  in  every 
part  of  the  Western  Church.  The  Augustinian  system  ixpaksion 
has  possessed  a  strange  and  remarkable  vitality.  At  ^1^^^ 
different  periods  of  the  Church  it  has  come  out  of  its  oot. 
retirement,  assumed  control  of  great  minds,  and  begun  a  new  period 

1  A  oomprehensiTe  exposition  of  the  yiewB  of  Avgnfltine,  in  his  own  langnage, 
wm  be  found  in  J.  F.  Spalding,  The  Teaching  and  Influence  of  Aognstine 
N.  Y.,  1886. 
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of  great  inflnence  over  yast  portions  of  GhriBtendom*  It  gaye 
the  Btarting  point  to  the  whole  theological  Bystem  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  whose  great  medisyal  scholastics  were  his  admirers 
and  pnpils.*  It  seems  to  haye  possessed  a  singular  power  in  the 
formation  of  new  and  free  States.  It  gained  power  oyer  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  one  of  its  most  ylgorous  periods.  It  gaye  character^ 
through  the  pen  of  Calyin^  to  the  Protestantism  of  western  Swit- 
zerland, with  Geneya  as  the  center.  It  followed  the  course  of  the 
Ehine,  at  Heidelberg  assumed  control  of  the  theology  of  the  Palat- 
inate, and  became  the  foundation  of  the  controlling  theology  of 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  the  New  England  colonists. 

The  strongest  and  purest  champion  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  as  against  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  was  Pelagius,  a  monk  of 
Britain.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  synergism,  holding  that 
man  is  not  guilty  by  nature,  but  that  at  birth  he  is  innocent  and 
PBLAGiTB  AXH  has  uo  iucliuation  toward  a  yicious  life.  His  mind  is  a 
irMrooM*o™  blank,  ready  for  whateyer  impressions  are  strongest. 
THi  WILL.  Leaying  Britain  for  Bome,  he  began  to  teach  his  yiews 
in  the  latter  city  about  A.  D.  410.  Goelestius,  a  learned  lay- 
man of  Bome,  adopted  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  and  the  two 
propagated  their  opinions  in  that  center  of  thought  with  great 
industry  and  success.  Pelagius  made  the  masses  the  principal  field 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  while  GoBlestius  aimed  at  the 
more  cultiyated  people.  The  daily  life  of  the  two  men  was  pure 
and  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the 
Church.  In  411  they  went  to  Africa,  but  Pelagius  soon  afterward 
set  out  for  Palestine.  Goelestius  became  a  presbyter.  His  opin- 
ions soon  met  with  great  opposition,  and  at  a  proyincial  synod  held 
in  Carthage  in  412  he  was  excommunicated,  through  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Paulinus. 

PXLA0IU8  PA-  Pelagius  found  fayor  in  Palestine,  where  he  united 
GRm  "  ™*  ^^*  fortunes  with  the  adherents  of  the  opinions  of  Ori- 
cHURCH.  gen.    At  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda), 

A.  D.  415,  the  yiews  of  Pelagius  were  carefully  reyiewed,  with  the 

*  A  brilliant  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  teaching  of  Aogostine  to  the 
earlier  Greek  theology  and  the  later  Latin  is  AUen,  Continnity  of  Christian 
Thought,  new  ed.,  with  new  Pref.,  Bost.,  1895,  ch.  ii.  He  ahows  clearly  how 
all  the  main  lines  of  the  Boman  system  were  drawn  from  Angostine.  Spald- 
ing, thongh  writing  against  AUen's  praise  of  the  earlier  Greek  theology  and  in 
disparagement  of  the  gloomy  and  mechanical  yiews  of  Angnstine,  does  not 
deny  this,  bnt  confirms  it  by  diowing  their  sacramentariaa  and  ehnrohly  strain. 
Angostine  anticipated  the  doctrines  of  the  Tractarians.  Sohaff  fincdy  com- 
ments on  the  influence  of  Angnstine  in  Catholicism  and  Ftoteetantiam,  Church 
History,  iii,  1018-1028, 
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advantage  of  his  own  explanations,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  heresy 
by  both  synods.  In  fact,  the  Greek  Church  found  but  little  to  crit- 
icise in  Pelagius's  emphasis  on  free  will  and  personal  responsibility, 
and  his  views  on  grace  when  explained  by  himself  were  more  con* 
genial  to  the  Greek  mind  than  were  the  exaggerated  representations 
of  Augustine.  This  justification  of  Pelagius  by  the  two  Eastern 
councils  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Zosimus,  417,  418,  who,  after  a 
formal  hearing  of  the  case,  pronounced  Pelagius  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable orthodoxy,  417.  But  in  due  time  there  arose  opposition 
to  him.  The  previous  pope.  Innocent  I,  had  condemned  him  in 
strong  language,  and  after  the  great  African  council  of  418  Zosimus 
became  alarmed  and  joined  in  the  voices  against  Pelagius. 

The  synod  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  416,  condemned  Pelagius,  and  this 
conclusion  was  affirmed  by  a  synod  held  in  the  same  year  gxmiral 
at  Mileum,  inNumidia,  and  by  a  full  council  of  the  V^J^^!Z^^ 

'  '  •/  JTAVORABLI  TO 

African  Church  in  Carthage  in  418.  The  general  tend-  pelagius. 
ency  in  the  Church,  both  East  and  West,  was  now  unfavorable  to 
Pelagianism.  Nestorianism  was  coupled  with  it  in  popular  disfa- 
vor. The  ecumenical  council  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  condemned 
Nestorius,  Pelagius,  and  Coelestius,  though  without  mentioning  any 
heresies  of  Pelagius.'    Important  works  were  written  against  the 

*  This  oondemnatioii  by  the  third  general  connoil ''  eeems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  understanding  between  Oyril  and  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  by  which 
Cyril  anathematized  the  Latin  heretic,  while  the  pope  gaye  his  Yoioe  against 
the  Greek  heretic  Nestorins.*' — Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  p.  154,  note. 
Wesley,  with  his  accustomed  candor  and  Independence  of  judgment,  rescued 
Pelagius  from  the  common  clamor,  and  belicTed  that  he  stood  for  some  yalua- 
ble  ideas.  '*  I  Terily  belieye  the  real  heresy  of  Pelagius  was  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  this  :  The  holding  that  Christians  may,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  (not 
without  it ;  that  I  take  to  be  a  mere  slander)  [in  this  Wesley  was  right.  Pela- 
gius certainly  Insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the  grace  of  GK)d]  '  go  on  to  perfec- 
tion ; '  or,  in  other  words,  '  fulfiU  the  law  of  Christ.'  "—Works,  Lond.  ed.,  tI, 
828.  ''  Who  was  Pelagius  f  By  all  I  can  pick  up  from  ancient  authors  I  guess 
he  was  both  a  wise  and  a  holy  man.  But  we  know  nothing  but  his  name ;  for 
his  writings  are  all  destroyed  ;  not  one  line  of  them  left"  (zii,  240).  Wesley 
speaks  hastily  here.  Pelagius's  Ep.  ad  Demetr.,  Expos.  In  Ep.  Pauli,  and  li- 
beUus  fidei  ad  Innocentiam,  are  printed  in  Martianay's  ed.  of  the  Works  of 
Jerome,  yoI.  t,  Paris,  1706,  6  vols.  The  libellus  fldei  was  for  a  long  time  con* 
sidered  an  orthodox  work,  and  is  quoted  as  such  in  the  libri  Carolinl,  ill,  1. 
Ince,  art.  Pelagius,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  confirms  Wesley  in  the  aboye  remark 
on  grace.  He  says :  '*  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  Pelagians  intended 
whoUy  to  deny  grace  in  its  stricter  sense  as  an  internal  agency.  Pelagius  anath- 
ematised all  who  said  that  the  grace  of  GK)d  was  not  necessary,  not  only  eyery 
hour  and  eyery  moment,  but  also  In  each  single  action.  Julian  [Bishop  of  Eo- 
lanum,  in  Apulia,  the  disciple  of  Pelagius,  who  ably  controyerted  Augustine] 
described  the  operations  of  grace  as  sanctifying,  restraining,  inciting,  iUuminat- 
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Pelagians.  Augustine  was  by  far  the  most  active  and  skillfal  in  his 
opposition^  and  his  writings  were  powerful  in  causing  the  Church 
to  abandon  all  Pelagian  tendencies.  But  the  Church  in  the  East  at 
no  time  adopted  the  extreme  yiews  of  Augustine  on  election. 

While  the  conclusions  of  the  Western  synods  and  councils  were 
unfavorable  to  the  Pelagians,  there  was  a  decided  reaction  in  the 
Western  Church  against  the  extreme  views  of  Augustine.  The  cen- 
ter of  this  milder  type  of  Augustinianism  was  Hassilia  (Marseilles), 
in  Gaul,  where  John  Cassianus,  and,  later,  his  disciple,  Yinoen- 
tius,  attacked  the  strict  Augustinian  doctrine.  The  latter  claimed 
MiLDiK  TTPi  *^*  Augustine  was  not  at  all  a  representative  of  the 
or  Auousnin-  permanent  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  that  his  theory 
^^^^  of  grace  and  the  human  will  was  partial,  and  should 

not  be  accepted.  The  opinions  of  Augustine  were  defended  by 
Hilarius  and  Prosper  Aquitanicus.  At  this  juncture  Aquitanicus 
died,  A.  D.  430,  but  after  his  death  the  conflict  continued  with 
varying  success.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  greatest  Oreek  the- 
ologian of  the  fifth  century,  severely  censured  Augustine,  and 
charged  him  with  bringing  in  novelties  and  dealing  irreverently 
with  God  in  asserting  things  which  justice  condemns  and  wise  men 
reject.*  It  is  thought  by  many  that  Vincent  of  Lerins  was  driv- 
ing at  Augustine's  new  views  in  his  celebrated  test  of  the  true  faith: 
that  should  be  held  for  catholic  truth  which  has  been  believed 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.*  Judged  by  this  standard,  as  Pro- 
fessor Allen  says,'  the  teaching  of  Augustine  lacked  each  one  of 
the  three  essential  marks  of  truth.  Even  the  synods  were  not  har- 
monious in  their  action,  those  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  both  A.  D.  475^ 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  and  those  of  Orange  and 
Valencia,  A.  D.  529,  condemning  the  Semi-Pelagians. 

iikg  the  human  sonl.  This  language  impliea  more  than  crefttive  grace ;  it  speaks 
of  grace  assisting  the  created  nature,  and  this  by  inflnenoes  addressed  not  only 
to  the  inteUectoal  faculties  by  instraction  and  illumination,  but  to  the  win  and 
affections  by  incitement  and  restraint  ^'  (iv,  304).  Here  Inoe  agrees  with  Moa^ 
ley,  who  thoroughly  studied  this  controvenj. 

■  See  Gieseler,  i,  839,  note  86. 

'  Commonitorium  pro  catholics  fidei  antiquitate  et  univendtate,  c.  9.  In 
Migne,  L.  640.  In  ipsa  item  Catholica  Ecclesia  magnopere  curandum  est,  ut  id 
teneamus  quodubique,  qnod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  sit.  "  A  val- 
uable criticism  of  the  '  Quod  ubiqne,^  etc. ,  may  be  found  in  Lewis's  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  c.  iv.  The  history  of  theology,  however,  is  the  beet  criti- 
cism upon  this  much-vaunted  test  of  truth.  ^'—AUen,  Continuity  of  Ghriatiaa 
Thought,  p.  162,  note.  There  is  grave  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  this  Yin- 
cent  who  wrote  formal  treatises  against  Augustine.  See  the  question  disenssed 
by  Oa2senove,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iv,  1154r-1158.  It  is  said  that  Lerins  was  • 
nest  of  semi-Pelagianism.  *  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  p.  16d. 
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But  while  the  formal  decrees  were  favorable  to  Angastmianifim 
there  waa  wonderful  sympathy  with  certain  modifica-     dkxu  fob 
tions  of  his  system.     Prosper,  while  defending  Angus-     modotoa- 
tine,  had  smoothed  down  some  of  the  sharper  points,     oustine^s 
while  one  of  his  opponents  in  an  anonymous  book,     vows. 
Prssdestinatus,  presented  a  caricature  of  Augustinianism,  and  in 
this  created  distrust  among  the  people.     With  the  decrees  of  the 
councils,  however,  against  the  Semi-Pelagians,  they  were  deprived 
of  all  aggressive  power.     The  whole  question  now  lost  all  popular 
interest,  and  remained  without  discussion  until  A.  D.  847,  when 
Oottschalk,  a  Saxon,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Augustinian  theol- 
ogy and  carried  it  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  Augustine  had 
confined  it. 

The  Donatist  schism  was  one  of  the  most  violent  movements  of 
this  entire  period.  It  was  confined  to  North  Africa,  the  donatibt 
and  extended  from  A.  D.  311  to  411.  It  turned  upon  schism. 
the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  Church.  During  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian  many  Christians  accepted  martyrdom  with  a  fa- 
natical spirit.  They  went  farther  than  the  mere  refusal  of  all  com- 
promise of  opinion,  and  fairly  rushed  into  death.  This  voluntary 
martyrdom  pervaded  large  portions  of  the  North  African  Church. 
There  were  some  wise  teachers,  such  as  Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage,  and  the  archdeacon  Caecilian,  who  arrayed  themselves  against 
this  fanaticism.  In  the  appeal  of  the  civil  authorities  to  surren- 
der the  Christian  books  they  surrendered  only  the  works  which 
had  been  declared  heretical.  This  was  enough  to  bring  upon  them 
the  reproaches  of  the  fanatical  Christians,  who  called  them  traitors, 
or  traditores.  Donatus,  ordained  bishop  A.  D.  313,  became  the 
great  representative  of  the  fanatics,  and  he  pushed  their  cause  with 
great  zeal  and  ability.  His  success  among  the  common  people  was 
very  decided.  They  were  laboring  under  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes, 
and  appeared  to  think  that  in  the  views  of  Donatus  they  could  see 
the  truth.  Constantino,  the  emperor,  was  not  favorable  to  the  Doua- 
tists,  and  his  opposition  culminated  in  the  decision  against  them  by 
the  clerical  commission  convened  at  Bome,  by  his  authority,  A.  D. 
313.  In  the  following  year  the  Western  synod  of  Aries  reached 
the  same  hostile  conclusion. 

In  316  the  emperor  heard  representations  from  advocates  of  both 
parties  at  Milan,  and  also  decided  against  the  Donatists.  coNSTANTiin 
At  first  Constantino  adopted  very  rigid  measures.    He  opposing  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  Donatist  bishops  into  friendingthi 
exile.     But  seeing  that  this  vigorous  course  only  led  to  iwnatiots. 
more  intense  opposition  he  adopted  a  milder  policy.     But  neither 
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course  allayed  the  popular  frenzy.  Donatist  preachers  went  through 
the  country  and  excited  the  people  by  such  powerful  appeals  as  led 
to  an  open  rebellion  against  the  imperial  power.  Soldiers  were  now 
called  in^  who  suppressed  the  revolt.  Such  churches  as  belonged 
to  the  Donatists  were  taken  out  of  their  possession  or  entirely  closed 
against  them.  This  oppressiye  policy  was  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Gonstantine^  but  Julian^  who  rejoiced  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Church  and  in  the  success  of  any  disintegrating 
f orce^  pursued  a  policy  favorable  to  the  Donatists.  He  gave  them 
all  the  rights  accorded  to  other  Christians.  Bat  under  his  suc- 
cessor^ Honorius,  the  former  policy  of  persecution  was  resumed. 

Augustine  now  entered  the  lists  against  the  Donatists.  At  first 
▲naromn  ^^  ^^  ™^'^  measures  to  have  them  return  to  the 
▲eAOOT  na  Ohurch.  But  his  course  was  successful  to  only  a  limited 
DOMATom.  degree.  While  some  returned^  the  great  body  persist- 
ently refused  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Church  again.  The 
Carthage  synod  of  A.  D.  405  appealed  to  Honorius  to  force  them 
to  submission.*  He  oppressed  them  as  forcibly  as  Constantino  had 
done^  and  then  summoned  them  to  defend  their  tenets  at  a  public 
disputation.  This,  the  Gollatio  cum  Donatistis,  took  place  at 
Carthage  A.  D.  411.  The  Donatists  were  represented  by  nearly 
as  many  bishops  as  the  orthodox,  there  being  two  hundred  and 
eighfcy-six  of  the  latter  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of 
the  former.  The  imperial  commissioner  decided  against  the  Don- 
atists, and  A.  D.  415  the  emperor  declared  that  all  who  attended 
their  services  would  do  so  on  penalty  of  death.  A  peaceful  under- 
standing was  reached  on  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Van- 
dals, who  persecuted  all  Homoousian  Christians  with  equal  feroc- 
ity. But  in  the  course  of  time  the  Donatists  disappeared  from 
ecclesiastical  life.  like  all  other  great  movements  which  fail  of 
their  main  object,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Donatist 
schism  was  to  give  a  stricter  view  of  the  purity  of  the  individual 
member  throughout  the  African  Church,  if  not  the  entire  Church 
of  both  West  and  East. 

*  In  bifl  earlier  days  as  a  Christian,  Aogoetine  nobly  defended  the  pxinoi- 
pies  of  toleration.  In  Joan.  Er.  Tract.,  xzvi,  2.  In  later  life  he  defended  per- 
secntion.  Ep.  czxziii,  cIxzxt.  Spalding,  Teaching  and  Influenoe  of  St.  An- 
goatine,  pp.  40-51.  See  exoeUent  remarks  in  Farrar,  lives  of  the  Fathers,  ii, 
40(M06 ;  Neander,  ii,  248-252. 
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CHUECH  HISTOEY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

FROM   CHARLES   THB   GREAT   TO   THE   REFORMATION. 
A.  D.  768-1617. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THX  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

No  period  of  the  ChnFch  is  without  great  eignificance  and  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  preceding  and  sabseqnent  times.  There  is 
often  unity  where,  at  first  sights  we  see  nothing  but  disintegration. 
Even  the  distributing  forces,  like  those  in  the  material  world,  have 
their  appointed  methods,  limitations,  and  affinities,  and  are  subject 
to  the  Tery  same  general  laws  as  the  combining  and  productiye  ones. 
The  laws  of  cohesion  and  gravitation,  for  example,  which  to  the 
tyro  in  natural  science  seem  to  be  opposites,  are,  to  the  acuter  eye, 
only  different  operations  of  one  law.  The  Middle  Ages  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Protestant  world,  until  recently,  as  a  thx  middle 
long  period  of  unrelieyed  intellectual  stagnation,  and  ^®"  ™  **• 
often  of  almost  hopeless  retrogression.  We  find  pro-  biod  of  prog- 
tracted  theological  discussions  from  which  there  seems  ^'^ 
for  the  time  to  be  no  normal  and  promising  outcome  ;  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  the  Church  morbidly  seeking  reformation  in 
retirement  from  the  face  and  problems  of  society;  a  new  faith, 
bom  in  dreams  and  bred  in  blood,  planting  itself  on  one  half  the 
territory  of  Christendom ;  great  expeditions,  equally  prodigal  of 
life  and  treasure,  fitted  out  for  the  bare  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
tomb  of  Christ  from  the  Moslem ;  and,  amidst  all  this,  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  Christian  world  amassing  to 
themselyes  prerogatiyes  that  belong  only  to  God  and  claiming  equal 
jurisdiction  oyer  the  prince  and  his  subject. 

But  this  is  not  a  chaotic  scene.  There  is  an  order  which  can 
only  be  properly  estimated  by  a  broad  yiew  of  the  centuries  and 
comparing  the  beginning  with  the  end.  As  no  stream  can  be  cor- 
rectly judged  by  a  quicksand  here,  a  rapid  there,  or  the  placid 
waters  which  some  friendly  recess  in  the  bank  has  inyited  to  its  re- 
pose, so  in  the  current  of  history  we  are  neyer  safe  in  taking  a  glance 
80 
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at  a  single  section  of  its  flow  and  making  that  the  standard  for  our 
generalizations.  Banke  says  :  ''  If  the  book  of  history  lay  open  to 
our  yiew  in  its  authentic  reality,  if  the  fleeting  forms  of  speech 
stood  before  us  in  the  durability  of  the  works  of  nature,  how  often 
should  we  disooyer  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  amidst 
the  decay  we  mourn  oyer,  the  fresh  and  quick  germ ! — ^how  often 
behold  life  springing  out  of  death !  Howeyer  we  may  deplore  the 
contamination  of  spiritual  things  with  things  of  earth,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  institutions  of  religion  which  we  haye  just  con- 
templated, yet,  without  these  eyils,  the  human  mind  could  hardly 
haye  receiyed  one  of  its  most  remarkable  impulses — an  impulse 
leading  to  yast  and  permanent  results/' ' 

Lightfoot  says :  "  To  those  who  take  a  comprehensiye  yiew  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity  eyen  the  more  lasting  obscurations  of  the 
truth  will  present  no  serious  difficulty.  They  will  not  suffer  them- 
selyes  to  be  blinded  thereby  to  the  true  nobility  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  they  will  not  fail  to  see  that,  eyen  in  the  season  of  her 
deepest  degradation,  the  Church  was  still  the  regenerator  of  society, 
the  upholder  of  right  principle  against  selfish  interest,  the  yisible 
witness  of  the  inyisible  God;  they  will  thankfully  confess  that,  not- 
withstanding the  pride  and  selfishness  and  dishonor  of  indiyidual 
rulers,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  and  errors  of  special  in- 
stitutions and  deyelopments,  yet,  in  her  continuous  history,  the 
diyine  promise  has  been  signally  realized,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  eyen  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'*** 

The  Middle  Ages  occupy  an  important  place  in  history,  and 
had  an  important  mission.  They  mark  the  passage  of  the  world 
from  the  pagan  to  the  Protestwit  age.  ''This  whole  period,'* 
says  Baur,  "  can  only  be  regarded  by  the  obseryer  as  one  of  transi- 
tion, at  the  close  of  which  the  yaried  elements  which  appear  in 
different  quarters  concentrate  into  unity,  and  thus  show  forth  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  full  significance  of  their  uniyer- 
sal  grandeur."*  And  just  because  their  character  is  purely  transi- 
tional they  present  no  complete  forms  of  life.  All  the  productions 
THE  MIDDLE  ^^  *^®  Middle  Ages,  whether  in  religion,  science,  or 
▲GEB  A  PERIOD  politics,  bcar  the  impress  of  a  time  of  twofold  character 

application  of  an  old  one/    The  ancient  Church  had  performed 

«  History  of  ihe  Popes,  4th  ed.,  Lond,  1866,  roL  i,  p.  41. 

*  The  Christian  Ministry,  in  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  387,  388. 

*  Die  christl.  Eirdhe  des  Mittelalters,  2d  ed.,  Leipz.,  1869,  p.  6. 

^Comp.  Niedner,  Kirchengeschichte,  pp.  887,  888;  Stabhs,  Leotnres  on 
Hedisyal  and  Modem  History,  pp.  288,  280. 
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Its  mission — the  development  of  doctrine ;  the  mediffival  Church 
was  now  to  develop  the  new  nations  that^  having  migrated  from 
the  East  as  tribes^  had  settled  in  central  Europe^  as  if  controlled  by 
an  impulse  to  come  near  the  faith  that  was  to  change  their  charac- 
ter and  make  them  the  bearers  of  the  Gospel  to  all  lands ;  and  the 
modem  Church  was  to  expose  the  vagaries  of  its  predecessor  by  the 
reassertion  of  the  primitive  doctrine^  and  then  to  appropriate  all 
the  rich  products  of  the  reawakened  intellect  of  Europe  for  the 
spiritual  permeation  of  every  social  stratum  and  to  make  the  whole 
world  the  recipient  of  its  benign  ministrations. 

We  find,  further,  that  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  their  apparent 
irregularity,  did  observe  a  certain  progressive  course.  If  we  look 
at  the  low  state  of  the  Church  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
we  shall  find  that  the  bonds  of  political  and  social  life  were  loosed, 
that  morals  were  everywhere  depraved,  and  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versal destitution  of  culture  and  of  the  aspiration  for  it.  But  there 
arose  afterward  a  purer  moral  sense,  and  with  it  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  political  and  intellectual  life.  Taking  the  single  depart- 
ment of  history  as  an  illustration,  the  advancement  is  adtancuuiit 
remarkable.  ''We  are  astonished,'^  says  the  writer  JS/"™SIi" 
who  of  all  others  in  modern  times  has  seen  most  clearly  aou. 
the  historical  relations  of  religious  and  secular  interests,  *'  when  we 
note  the  difference  between  the  historical  productions  of  the  eighth 
century  and  those  of  the  former  half  of  the  ninth.  Never  has 
there  been  a  greater  progress  in  form.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  the  chronicles  of  the  Frankish  empire  were  mono- 
syllabic and  destitute  of  form,  and  in  the  successor  of  Fredegar 
we  observe  the  roughness  on  the  increase ;  but  in  the  ninth  century 
we  find  a  beauty  of  expression  which  shows  abundant  traces  of 
classical  models. ''* 

After  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  series  of  scientific  in- 
quiries began  which  no  social  disorders  were  able  to  interrupt. 
Monasticism,  with  all  its  misconceptions,  preserved  classical  culture 
for  permanent  and  universal  use.  Both  Thomas  sciKNTinciN- 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  were  mendicant  monks.  SSvSth™* 
The  climax  of  philosophical  speculation  was  reached  in  cxnturt. 
the  fourteenth  century.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 

>  Banke,  Sohriften  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1854,  p.  415 ;  Qieeebreoht,  Ge- 
BoUohte  der  denteohen  Eaiserzeit,  vol.  i,  2d  ed.,  p.  827;  and  Wattenbaeh, 
DeatBohlandg  QeschlohtBqnellen  im  Mittelalter,  pp.  66,  79.  Comp.  Banr, 
OhriatUohe  Kiiohe  des  Mittelalters,  pp.  6,  7.  Hatch  has  some  ezoellent  re- 
marks on  the  eighth  and  ninth  centoriee  as  the  taming  point  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  in  his  Introd.  Leot.  on  the  Stady  of  Eccl.  History,  Lond.,  1885. 
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knightly  poetry  attained  its  highest  forms  of  expression.  It  was  in 
the  thirteenth,  likewise,  that  medisBval  architecture  culminated  in 
a  grandeur  of  conception  and  grace  of  proportion  that  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Even  the  Crusades,  notwithstanding  their  waste 
of  blood  and  money,  were  the  means  of  bearing  to  the  East  the 
treasures  of  the  West,  and,  in  the  West  itself,  of  creating  a  healthy 
restlessness  and  awakening  new  sympathies  where  sluggishness  and 
stupor  were  the  common  temptation  and  a  papacy  greedy  of  gold 
was  too  much  the  representative  of  the  Church.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  composed  works  which  wiU 
be  read  to  the  end  of  time.  Meantime  there  was  a  process  of  po- 
litical solidification  going  on.  The  bond  of  political  unity  was 
strengthened,  and  the  disintegrating  forces  ceased  in  a  measure  as 
the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a  close.  Unity  was  secured  in  France  by 
the  fall  of  Burgundy,  in  England  by  the  termination  of  the  War  of 
the  Hoses,  and  in  Spain  by  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

When  the  Reformation  began  we  find  that  Oermany  and  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  were  under  one  head,  but  the  forces  which 
FRWABATioN  ™*^®  *^^  uulty  possiblc  were  in  activity  centuries  be- 
voRTHiRxr-  fore  Luther  burned  the  pope's  buU  under  the  elm  at 
oRMATioN.  Wittenberg.  As  before  the  Christian  era  the  con- 
quests  of  Alexander  had,  by  the  distribution  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
made  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  possible  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same  era  the  unity  of  the  Roman  empire — 
every  part  of  which  was  united  to  the  capital  by  highways  that 
have  never  been  excelled — made  its  extension  easy  in  the  West,  so 
did  the  Middle  Ages  prepare  the  very  agencies  which  were  to  correct 
their  own  evils,  and,  by  political  unity  and  a  popular  love  of  lib- 
erty, to  make  an  open  door  for  the  propagation  of  the  revived 
truth.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  the  only  true  solution  of  mediseval 
history — ^in  fact,  of  all  history. 

Ritter  says  with  great  force:  '^ Christianity  became  the  bridge 
over  which  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  passed  into  the  new. 
In  the  very  vortex  of  the  storms  of  political  strife,  sweeping  to  and 
fro,  itself  making  and  unmaking  kingdoms,  while  every  ancient  thing 
was  menaced  with  ruin,  while  the  crude  yet  simple  manners  of 
the  German  conquerors  ran  wild  in  party  strife,  and  barbarism 
threatened  to  break  in  everywhere,  the  Christian  Church  rescued 
at  least  the  remnants  of  the  early  learning  and  art  as  the  seeds  of  a 
later  civilization,  and  held  fast  to  the  divine  law  both  as  the  ideal 
of  common  life  and  for  the  highest  good  of  humanity.  Since 
that  time  it  has  always  obtained  that  the  beginning  of  every  people 
and  of  every  community  within  the  circle  of  European  civilization 
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lias  been  marked  by  its  reception  of  Christianity.  Moreover^ 
other  nations  of  another  religion  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  in 
the  modem  period  haye  dwelt  in  Europe  and  ruled  a  part  of  it. 
Of  these  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks  haye  been  most  distinguished 
for  power.  But  they  do  not  belongs  and  neyer  did>  to  our  common 
and  customary  manner  of  life.  They  haye  touched  us  as  foreigners. 
Only  as  an  irritant  haye  they  by  great  exertion  wrought  upon  us. 
Some  little  of  their  character  has  come  also  as  a  leayen  into  our 
life.  But  we  haye  neyer  been  able  to  acquire  anything  worthy 
the  name  of  progress  in  common  with  them.''  ^ 

'  G«6diiohte  der  ohxistlioh«n  Fhilosophie,  iii,  8,  8. 
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OHAPTEE  11. 

PERIODS  OF  MSDUEYAL  CHURCH   HISTORY. 

The  exact  limits  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  haye  been 

yariously  assigned  by  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  historians. 

The  close  of  the  ancient  and  the  beginning  of  the  medi- 

BOUNDARY 

LINE  or  TBI  SBval  have  ranged,  according  to  the  point  of  yiew  of  the 
ANc«NTAND  obscryer,  oyer  a  space  of  fiye  centuries,  or  from  the 
PBRIOD0  NOT  fourth  century  to  the  ninth.  Eyen  the  close,  concern- 
DEFINITE.  jj^g  which  there  is  a  much  nearer  approach  to  unanimity, 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  remark  of  Ritter,'  that  **  the 
Middle  Ages  terminate  in  each  country  with  the  appearance  of  a 
popular  literature,''  is  true  only  in  part.  The  rise  of  humanism  in 
Italy,  the  reyiyal  of  letters  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  form  but  one  of 
the  factors,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  yital,  in  the  great 
moyement  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation.  The  scattered 
threads  of  the  eighth  century  were  to  be  caught  up  and  woyen  into 
a  fabric  of  spiritual  unity.  The  mission  of  the  mediseyal  Church 
was  to  conduct  humanity  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pagan  to 
the  broad  and  eleyated  plane  of  the  Protestant  world ;  to  sift  out 
and  preserye  the  best  that  remained  of  the  ancient  time  and  to  pass 
it  safely  down  for  modem  use. 

Placing  ourselyes  in  the  middle  of  the  period  beginning  with  the 
final  conyersion  of  the  northern  European  nations,  and  ending  with 
the  German  protest  against  papal  enormities,  we  are  able  to  see 
clearly,  as  we  look  backward,  the  transition  of  the  Church  from  its 
apostolical  and  classical  relations  to  its  absorption  by  temporal  in- 
terests, and,  in  looking  forward,  the  passage  of  the  Church  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  hierarchical  authorities  into  the  broader  sphere  of 
an  enlightened  public  conscience. 

The  history  of  the  mediseyal  Church  has  its  general  landmarks, 
which,  if  we  contemplate  the  preyailing  spirit  of  the  age,  are  not 
difficult  to  recognize.  The  entire  history  is  diyided  into  three 
parts,  as  follows : 

PIBST  PBBIOD. 

From  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great  to  the  papacy  of  Gregory 
VII,  A.  D.  768-1073.    The  period  of  the  appropriation  and  unifi- 
>  Geflchiohte  der  ohxidtUchen  FUloflophie,  yoL  lii,  p.  %L 
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cation  of  the  German  and  other  northern  elements ;  the  growth  of 
the  Mohammedan  counterforoe  to  GhriBtianity ;  and  the  rise  and 
consolidation  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  Church  and  State. 

SECOND  PBBIOD. 

From  the  papacy  of  Gregory  VII  to  the  remoyal  of  the  papal  see 
into  Prance,  A.  D.  1073-1305.  The  climacteric  period  of  papal 
absolutism ;  of  the  organization  and  increase  of  monas-  thi  thkb 
tic  orders;  of  speculative  science  brought  into  the  ^^^J, 
sphere  of  theological  thought,  or  scholasticisfti,  which  Aon. 
was  a  direct  product  of  the  medisBval  times  and  perished  with  them; 
and  of  the  Crusades. 

THIBD  PBBIOD. 

From  the  removal  of  the  papal  see  into  France  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, A.  D.  1305-1517.  The  time  of  the  internal  and  external 
division  of  the  Church  in  its  papal  unity;  of  the  loosing  of  its  hold 
upon  the  popular  mind ;  of  the  rise  of  humanism ;  and  of  the 
growth  of  a  general  desire  for  ecclesiastical  and  political  liberty/ 

*  For  BOggestiTe  diyisioiis,  see  Soott,  in  durent  DiflOOSBions  in  TheoL,  1, 
112-116;  SohafF,  iv,  14. 
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LITERATURE :  CHARLES  THE  GREAT. 

Peril,  Monumenta  Oermans  HistoricaB,  the  biographies  and  chroniclee  in 
SoriptoreB  diriaion,  i  and  ii,  1836  and  1829  ;  the  capitolaries  in  Leges,  i,  1885. 
Jaff^,  Bibliotheca  Remm  Germanieanun,  ir,  1867,  which  also  oontains  Charles's 
letters.  His  complete  works  in  ICigne,  Patrologia,  87,  88,  1851.  Kginhard's 
Life  in  trans,  by  S.  E.  Tomer,  with  notes  and  maps.  N.  T.,  1880.  The  Tear 
Books  of  the  Carolingian  Kings  are  published  by  the  Historic  Commission  of 
the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Banke  holds  that  these  are  contempo- 
rary oonrt  annals,  and  Ton  Sybel  that  they  are  later  productions ;  in  any  eyent 
they  are  of  great  yalne :  Jahrbb.  des  frftnk.  Beiches  nnter  Karl  d.  Orossen, 
von  S.  Abel,  fortgeeetit  von  B.  Simson,  Leipz.,  1888.  Comp.  Mittheihingen 
ans  der  hist.  litteratnr,  heransgb.  y.  d.  hist.  Qesellschaft  in  Berlin,  1884,  H.  8, 
p.  246 ;  Kanfmann,  in  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  1885,  H.  4.  See  H.  M.  Scott  in  Corr. 
Dis.,  iii,  156. 

1.  James,  G.  P.  R.    life  of  Charlemagne.    Lond.,  1882. 

2.  Gaston.    Historic  po^tiqne  de  Charlemagne.    Ftais,  1865. 
8.  Waits,  G.    Denteche  Verfsasangsgeschiohte,  iii,  iy.     1860. 

4.  Wyss.    Ksrl  der  Grosse  als  Geeetegeber.    Ziiridi,  1860. 

5.  Mnllinger,  J.  B.    The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.    Lond.,  1877. 

6.  Cntts,  E.  L.    Charlemagne  and  his  Times.    Lond.,  1882. 

7.  Mombert,  J.  I.    The  History  of  Charles  the  Great.    N.  T.,  1888.    See  S.  M. 

Jackson  in  Presb.  Bey.,  1889,  pp.  674,  675.  This  is  the  best  life  of  Charles 
the  Ghreat  in  any  language.  It  is  written  by  an  indnstrions  scholar  from 
the  sooroes,  and  is  proyided  with  chronological  tables,  notes,  and  yalnable 
appendices.  Mombert  holds  that  Charles  intended  to  pat  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hands,  but  that  the  pope  was  too  qnick  for  him. 
Simson,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the  coronation  was  a  surprise  to 
Chsrles. 

8.  Buchanan,  T.  R.    Art  Charles  the  Great,  in  Smithand  Waoe. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

OHABIiSS  THE  GREAT— HIS  BELATIOK  TO  THE  CHXTRCH. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great  was  of  such  in« 
fluence  upon  the  interests  of  the  Church  that,  while  it  began 
simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  medisBYal  period,  it 
did  not  terminate  with  that  time,  but  has  reached  into  modem  his- 
tory and  affected  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Europe  down 
to  the  present  century.  He  is  one  of  the  permanent  characters  in 
history.  When,  in  the  year  1166,  the  mortuary  chapel  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  the  city  of  his  love  and  death,  was 
opened  for  the  second  time  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  years, 
the  body  of  the  great  ruler  whom  Paschal  III  had  canonized  was 
found  sitting  erect  as  a  living  monarch,  clad  in  his  imperial  robes, 
with  scepter  in  hand,  the  sword  *'  Joyeuse  '*  at  his  side,  and  the 
Frankish  crown  upon  his  fleshless  brow.  And  the  German  con- 
ception of  the  founder  and  organizer  of  Teutonic  greatness  has  ever 
been  in  harmony  with  this  circumstance — not  as  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  Karl  der  Orosse,  Charles  the  Great. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Pepin,  in  the  year  768,  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  inheritor  of  Austrasia,  Keustria,  and  other  portions 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  empire,  while  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  ruled  over  France  and  a  large  part  of  Germany,  which  consti- 
tuted the  western  part  of  the  empire.  Carloman  dying  in  771, 
Charles  took  possession  of  the  whole  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  his  deceased  brother's  family.  From  the  moment  of  his  assump- 
tion of  supreme  control  he  established  a  policy  from  which  he  never 
departed,  and  to  which  he  made  all  his  prerogatives  and  measures 
subservient.  This  was  the  combination  of  the  theocratical  idea 
with  the  monarchical.  While  he  regarded  himself  as  the  civil  ruler, 
his  notion  of  his  imperial  functions  extended  to  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion and  theology,  and  he  felt  that  so  far  as  these  related  to  his 
government  he  was  of  right  their  supervisor  and  disposer.  Taking 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  not  the  Roman  rulers,  as  his 
prototypes,  he  imagined  that  he  was  rather  a  David,  a  Hezekiah,  or 
a  Josiah  than  a  Cassar  Augustus  or  even  a  Constantine. 

But  his  attitude  toward  the  Church  and  its  spiritual  head  was 
friendly,  nay,  even  fraternal.     Never  has  a  monarch,  with,  per- 
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haps,  the  exception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  been  at  onoe 
CHARLB  AWD  moro  decided  in  personal  conyictions  and  yet  more  wise 
'^  ^'  in  concessions  in  the  proper  quarters  and  in  the  supreme 

moment.  Toward  the  pope  he  acted  with  such  unfailing  respect 
and  consideration  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  claiming  nothing  for 
himself,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  was  receiying  from  the  pope  such 
boons  as  strengthened  his  hold  at  once  upon  his  subjects  and  the 
Church.  Never  have  two  opposing  players  solved  with  greater  adroit- 
ness the  problem  of  ever  winning  the  same  game  than  did  Charles 
the  Oreat  and  Leo  III.  Each  gave  what  he  could  dispense  with, 
while  each  received  what  was  necessary  to  his  personid  interests. 
Charles's  motto,  *\  The  Church  teaches,  but  the  emperor  defends 
and  increases,''  was  as  much  the  pope's  as  his  own,  while  no  papal 
ear  before  the  time  of  HUdebrand  could  be  offended  by  the  Frank- 
ish  ruler's  candid  statement  to  Leo  III  of  their  relations :  ''  It  is 
my  bounden  duty,  by  the  help  of  the  divine  compassion,  everywhere 
to  defend  outwiu:^ly  by  arms  the  holy  Church  of  Christ  against 
every  attack  of  the  heathen  and  every  devastation  caused  by  un- 
believers, and  inwardly  to  defend  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  gen- 
eral faith.  But  it  is  your  duty,  holyfiftther,  to  raise  your  hands  to 
Ood  as  Moses  did  and  to  support  my  military  service  by  your 
prayers." 

This  intimate  relation  between  Charles  the  Oreat  and  the  pa- 
pacy was  not  altogether  a  novelty,  but  was  an  intensification  of 
cHARusAND  wluit  had  already  obtained  between  the  Frankish  im- 
THi  PAPACY,  penal  house  and  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Leo 
III.  A  common  interest  had  drawn  these  together,  even  before  the 
birth  of  Charles,  though,  later,  this  alliance  assumed  a  much  wider 
scope  and  more  attractive  forms.  Pope  Zachary,  by  causing  Pepin 
le  Bref  to  be  anointed  as  King  of  the  Franks— whether  by  Boni- 
face or  not  is  not  known — ^placed  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  of  which 
Pepin  was  the  founder,  under  perpetual  obligation  to  the  papacy. 
And  it  was  an  obligation  which  was  promptly  acknowledged  and, 
with  excellent  memory,  carried  into  practic^  effect.  The  Greek 
emperors  were  holding  their  possessions  in  Italy  against  the  Lom- 
bards with  a  loose  hand,  and  the  popes,  unable  to  secure  from 
abroad  proper  protection  against  the  devastatious  of  the  Lombards, 
implored  the  help  of  the  Frankish  rulers.  Gregory  III  besought 
Charles  Martel  in  vain  to  come  to  his  aid  against  Luitprand,  the 
King  of  the  Lombards.  According  to  the  Lombard  historian  this 
ruler  was  a  chaste,  beneficent,  and  liberal-minded  man.'    Subse* 

^  Castas,  pndiotuB,  orator  pervigil,  eleemosTiiis  largoB,  literammqiiidem  igiuk* 
ma.  Bed  philosophis  SBqnandus.— Plaul  Diao.  -      - 
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quently  Stephen  II  proceeded  on  a  personal  visit  to  Pepin^  at  that 
time  at  the  palace  of  Pontyon^  in  France^  where  he  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  gained  the  object  of  his  laborious 
and  hazardous  journey,  namely,  the  promise  of  the  King  of  the 
Franks  to  defend  him  against  the  new  Lombard  leader,  Astolph, 
who  had  crossed  the  confines  of  the  exarchate,  seized  Ravenna, 
and  besieged  Rome.  Having  far  less  respect  for  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  his  enemies  than  Luitprand,  Astolph  dug  up  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Roman  saints  that  he  might  carry  them  off,  not,  it  is 
true,  as  a  mark  of  scorn,  but  for  tutelary  deities  in  his  own  Lom- 
bardy.  Pepin  defeated  Astolph,  and  the  latter  promptly  surren- 
dered the  whole  of  the  contested  territory  to  his  conqueror.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  to  which  it  had  belonged  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  which  had  ruled  it  by  exarchs,  sent  ambassadors  to 
demand  its  restitution— a  requisition  which  Pepin  refused  on  the 
ground  that  his  sole  object  in  the  war  was  veneration  for  St.  Peter. 
Pepin,  claiming  the  prerogative  of  the  conqueror,  gave  the  pope 
the  entire  territory  of  the  exarchate,  the  Pentapolis  (that  is,  the 
coast  region  extending  from  Rimini  to  Ancona),  and  p^pj^.^  qj„ 
the  city  of  Comiaclum.'  Pepin  made  the  pope  the  pa-  oftheezar- 
trician  of  the  exarchate,  and  himself  the  patrician  of  ^"^"• 
Rome.*  The  pope  willingly  accepted  the  boon  without  seeming  to 
spend  a  thought  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the 

*  The  exact  geography  of  the  tranfif  er  is  an  ondecided  point  in  mediffiyal  his- 
toiy,  Binoe  the  donatiye  doonmentB  haye  been  loet.  From  letters  of  Pope 
Stephen  n  and  Paul  I  we  leam  that  the  territory  comprlaed  the  oitiee  of  Fayen- 
tia,  Imola,  and  Ferraria,  with  their  marshes  and  the  lands  and  forests,  Anximnm, 
Ancona,  and  Nnmana,  with  their  enyirons,  and  Bononia,  so  far  as  its  limits 
extended.  According  to  Baronins  the  region  was  much  more  extensiye,  com- 
prising the  cities  of  Rayenna,  Ariminnm,  Pisaumm,  Fanom,  Cessna,  Seno- 
gallia,  .^inm,  Fomm  Pompilii,  Forun  liyii  com  Castro  Snssnbio,  Mons 
Feretri,  Aoerraginm,  Mons  Lnoari,  Serra  Castellom  sancti  Mariani  (Marini), 
Bobinm,  Urbinnm,  Calliam, .  LnceoU,  Engabinm,  Comiaclom,  and  Namia. 
Others  make  the  donation  still  larger.  The  entire  territory  was  abont  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  broad,  extending  back 
to  the  Apennines.  Comp.  Wiltsoh,  Geography  and  Statistics  of  the  Church, 
yol.  i,  p.  204. 

*  The  patriciate,  a  dignity  instituted  by  Constantine,  was  bestowed  for  life. 
The  Fatrioius  Bonue  was  properly  goyemor  of  Rome,  but  could  hold  subordi- 
nate offices,  and  had  the  authority  of  a  patricius.  Qerman  kings  receiyed  the 
title  from  emperors.  Oieseler,  Church  History,  yol.  ii,  p.  86,  note  11.  The 
Franciscan  Pagi  makes  the  patrician  a  lieutenant  of  the  Church  rather  than  of 
the  empire.  On  the  title  and  authority  of  this  office  comp.  Ducange,  Gloss. 
Lat.,  tom.  y,  pp.  14^161 ;  Pagi,  Critica,  A.  D.  740,  No.  0-11 ;  Muratori,  AnnaU 
ditalia,  tom.  yi,  pp.  808-829 ;  and  St.  Marc,  Abrig^  Chronologique  de  lltalie, 
tome  i,  pp.  87^882. 
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Byzantine  empire.'    The  diBtrict  thoa  formally  transferred  to  the 
papacy  was  the  first  temporal  i>068e88ion  of  the  popes 


SmS^**  of  Home,  the  founding  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
PACT.  The  gift  was  made  and  accepted  in  defiance  of  all 

right ;  was  later  confirmed  and  extended  in  the  same  spirit ;  be- 
came the  seed  of  innumerable  ills  to  Ohristendom ;  and,  after  an 
existence  of  over  eleven  centuries^  has  at  last  come  to  an  end  in  the 
present  generation  by  the  formal  entrance  of  Victor  Emmanuel  into 
Rome  and  the  adoption  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  long-endaved  people. 

The  donation  to  the  papacy  became  seriously  endangered  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Pepin  by  alliances  between  the  Lombards 
and  the  Carolingian  dynasties.  Bertha,  whose  sons,  Garloman 
and  Charles,  were  the  joint  rulers  of  the  Frankish  empire,  sought 
to  strengthen  their  power  by  a  combination  with  the  Lombard 
kings,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Desiderius,  the  new  Lombard 
sovereign,  successor  to  Astolph,  was  desirous  of  propping  up,  by 
similar  alliances,  his  sovereignty,  which  for  twenty  years  had  been 
languishing  between  life  and  death.'  His  son  Adelchis  was  be- 
cHARLn'8  trothed  to  Oiesela,  the  sister  of  the  Frankish  brothers, 
iHTH  MB  while  Charles  divorced  his  own  wife,  whose  name  is 
LOMBARDS.  uot  prescrvcd  by  history,  to  marry  Hermingard,  the 
daughter  of  the  Lombard  king.  The  papal  possessions  were  now 
in  great  danger,  according  to  all  appearance,  and  Stephen  III  was 
not  slow  in  remonstrating  against  such  an  iniquitous  alliance  in 
such  language  as  Milman  says  is  '^  hardly  to  be  equaled  in  pontifical 
diplomacy."    The  pope  protested  as  follows : 

*^  The  devil  alone  could  have  suggested  such  a  connection.  That 
the  noble,  the  generous  race  of  the  Franks,  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world,  should  ally  itself  with  the  fetid  blood  of  the  Lombards, 
a  brood  hardly  reckoned  human,  and  who  have  introduced  the 
leprosy  into  the  land  !  What  could  be  worse  than  this  abominable 
and  detestable  contagion  ?  *' 

'  It  is  not  quite  dear  bow  Stephen  himself  eluded  the  olaims  of  the  Greek 
emperar— probably  through  the  emperor's  heresy.  In  Stephen^s  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  deliyerance  to  the  King  of  the  Frai^  he  desires  to  know  what 
answer  had  been  giyen  to  the  sUentiaiy  commissioned  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Ids  master.  He  reminds  Pepin  that  he  mnst  protect  the  Catholic  Chnreh 
against  pestilent  wickedness  (TnaUtia^  no  doubt,  the  iconoclastic  opinions  of 
the  emperor),  and  keep  her  property  secure  (omnia  proprietaUs  muv).  ¥i1man, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  toL  ii,  pp.  427. 

'  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Mnrray^s  Lond.  ed.,  1878, 
with  notes  by  Milman,  Gnizot,  and  Smith,  vol.  ri,  p.  157  ;  Milman,  Hirtory 
of  Latin  Christianity,  yol.  ii,  pp.  488,  ff. 
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It  was  not  on  moral  grounds^  but  on  grounds  of  mere  papal  in- 
terest^ that  the  remonstrance  was  made^  as  may  be  seen  in  every 
word.  Charles,  however,  whose  empire  was  still  divided  with  his 
brother,  had  policy  in  view,  for,  in  case  of  conflict  with  Carloman, 
he  could  reasonably  expect  the  aid  of  the  Lombards.  So  soon  as 
his  interests  permitted  he  divorced  Hermingard,  sent  her  back  to 
her  father's  court,  and  took  to  wife  Hildegard,  a  Swabian  princess. 
Carloman,  who  died  in  771,  left  two  sons,  but  their  rights  were 
ignored,  and  Charles  became  sole  ruler  over  the  Frankish  empire. 
The  old  relations  with  the  papacy,  never  interrupted,  were  once 
more  friendly  even  to  the  public  eye. 

Desiderius,  stung  by  the  wrong  done  his  daughter,  excited  by 
the  threatening  attitude  of  Charles,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
two  disinherited  sons  of  Carloman,  appealed  for  redress  to  Adrian 
I,  the  successor  in  the  papacy  to  Stephen  III,  and  invited  a  visit 
from  him  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  anoint  Carlo- 
man's  sons  as  Frankish  kings.  This  being  declined,  and  the  pope 
refusing  to  dissolve  his  alliance  with  Charles,  the  Lombard  king 
invaded  his  dominions  and  possessed  himself  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  Pepin.  He  sacked  some  cities  of  the  Bomagna,  stripped 
the  country  of  its  wealth,  perpetrated  a  massacre  in  ^^,,^,a 
the  Tuscan  town  of  Blera,  and  marched  toward  Rome,  war  with  thx 
Adrian  I  appealed  to  Charles  for  help.  The  response  wmuRM. 
was  prompt  and  direct.  The  first  measure  was  pacific,  in  the 
double  form  of  a  request  that  Desiderius  surrender  to  the  pope  the 
territory  which  he  had  captured  but  receive  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  an  equivalent.  Desiderius  evaded  any  action,  thinking  that 
Charles  was  too  much  engaged  with  the  Saxons  in  the  north  and 
with  the  consolidation  of  his  own  territory  to  follow  up  his  verbal 
propositions  by  forcible  measures.  Here  he  mistook  the  temper  of 
the  Frankish  ruler.  Charles,  with  that  promptness  which  charac- 
terized all  his  movements,  held  a  council  of  war  in  Geneva,  March, 
773,  and  then,  dividing  his  army  into  two  bodies,  led  the  one  him- 
self over  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  of  the  Alps  and  gave  the  other  in 
charge  of  his  uncle  Bemhard,  who  led  it  over  the  Mont  St.  Bernard 
pass.  The  Alps  on  the  north  and  the  strong  walls  of  the  Lom- 
bard capital,  Pavia,  were  the  defenses  of  Desiderius ;  but  Charles, 
though  suffering  a  temporary  defeat  by  the  troops  of  Adelchis,  the 
son  of  Desiderius,  reached  Pavia  and  began  the  siege  of  the  city. 
The  poet  Longfellow,  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,'*  draws  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  terror  which  the  hosts  of  Charles  the  Great 
inspired  as  the  Lombard  king  saw  them  approach  from  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  Alps.     Desiderius,  standing  upon  a  Pavian 
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tower  with  Olger,  the  Dane,  who  had  passed  his  youth  as  a  hostage 
at  the  Frankish  court,  is  represented  as  asking  which  is  Charles  as 
often  as  each  new  body  of  troops  comes  into  yiew. 

And  Olger  said : 

"  When  you  behold  the  hanrests  in  the  fleldfl 

Shaking  with  fear,  the  Po  and  the  Tioino 

Lashing  the  city  walls  with  iron  wayes. 

Then  may  yon  know  that  Charlemagne  is  oome.* 

And  even  as  he  spake,  in  the  northwest, 

Lo !  there  uprose  a  black  and  threatening  doad. 

Oat  of  whose  bosom  flashed  the  light  of  arms 

Upon  the  people  pent  up  in  the  dty ; 

A  light  more  terrible  than  any  darkness ; 

And  Charlemagne  appeared— a  man  of  iron  I 

His  helmet  was  of  iron,  and  his  gloyes 

Of  iron,  and  his  breastplate  and  his  greayes 

And  tassets  were  of  iron,  and  his  shield. 

In  his  left  hand  he  held  an  iron  spear. 

In  his  right  hand  his  sword  inyincible. 

The  horse  he  rode  on  had  the  strength  of  iron 

And  color  of  iron.    All  who  went  before  him. 

Beside  him,  and  behind  him— his  whole  host — 

Were  aimed  with  iron,  and  their  hearts  within  them 

Were  stronger  than  the  armor  that  they  wore. 

The  fields  and  all  the  roads  were  filled  with  iron. 

And  points  of  iron  glistened  in  the  son 

And  shed  a  terror  through  the  city  streets. 

This  at  a  single  glance  Olger  the  Dane 

Saw  from  the  tower,  and,  taming  to  the  king, 

Ezdaimed  in  haste :  ''Behold  I  this  is  the  man 

Ton  looked  for  with  sach  eagerness  1 "  and  then 

Fell  as  one  dead  at  Deslderio's  feet. 

Charles  immediately  became  master  of  all  northern  Italy  except 
the  cities  of  Payia  and  Verona,  which  bravely  resisted,  but  whose 
snbmissiou  could  only  be  a  question  of  time.  Leaving  sufiQcient 
troops  to  continue  the  siege  of  Pavia,  he  proceeded  in  the  holy 
week  of  774  to  Some  to  confer  and  receive  such  honors  as  would 
cement  anew  the  union  between  his  dynasty  and  the  papacy,  or,  if 
the  Frankish  annalist,  Eginhard,  be  reliable,  ''to  pray  at  St. 
Peter's  tomb.''  His  approach  to  the  city  was  signalized  by  the  re- 
joicings of  the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  inhabitants.  Thirty 
thousand  citizens,  with  the  senate,  the  nobility,  and  the  school 
children,  received  him  with  flying  colors,  crosses,  branches  of 
PKPDi's  OUT  P*^"*  *^^  olive,  and' rapturous  shouts.  The  conqueror 
ooNrxBioD  BT  dismouutod  on  seeing  the  cross ;  walked  with  his  war- 
CHABLB.  pj^yg^  nobles,  and  courtiers  through  the  city  to  the  steps 
of  the  Vatican ;  on  his  knees  climbed  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  kiss* 
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ing  them  as  he  aecended,  and  at  the  top  was  received  by  the  pope 
with  affectionate  embraces.  They  then  proceeded  together  into 
the  crypt  where  St.  Peter^s  body  is  claimed  by  pious  Romanists  to 
lie>  and  there  swore  to  each  other  indissoluble  fraternity.  On 
Wednesday,  April  6,  774,  he  renewed,  by  virtue  of  his  right  as 
conqueror,  his  father's  territorial  donation  to  the  papacy,  and,  to 
give  the  act  peculiar  solemnity,  laid  the  document  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter.  This  record,  so  important  to  papal  interests,  has  long 
since  disappeared,  but  its  conditions  are  conceded  to  have  been  the 
termination  of  all  claims  of  the  Greek  empire  on  the  exarchate, 
and  the  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  the  donation  of  Pepin.' 
Whether  the  gift  was  without  limitation,  or  only  a  formal  and  feudal 
tenure,  under  certain  circumstances  reversible  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, has  never  been  fully  decided.'  However  this  may  be,  the  ter- 
ritory before  long  was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  unconditional 
property  of  the  papacy,  and  was  accordingly  so  governed,  the  popes 
assuming  the  dignity  and  demanding  the  recognitions  of  temporal 
sovereigns,  the  city  of  Rome  alone  sustaining  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendent government.  The  revenues,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
flowed  into  the  papal  treasury. 

Charles  returned  to  Pavia  and  brought  the  siege  to  a  triumphant 
close.  Desiderius  presented  himself  as  a  submissive  penitent  at  the 
conqueror's  camp,  and  Charles,  after  the  usual  rejoic-  Lombards 
ings  and  distribution  of  rewards  to  his  soldiers,  took  ookqfirid. 
with  him  the  Lombard  king  and  his  wife,  who  ended  their  days  in 
the  cloister  of  Corby,  while  their  son  Adelchis  escaped  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  hoped  to  regain  the  lost  throne.  Thus  ended, 
as  an  independent  power,  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Alboin  on  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  Charles  took  to 
himself,  in  the  years  774  and  775,  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  Patrician  of  Bome.^' ' 

>  Protestant  writers,  and  some  Boman  Catholios,  claim,  and  with  excellent 
groonda,  that  the  donation  was  an  enlargement  of  Pepin's.  Wiltsoh,  the  beet 
authori^  on  eoclesiastioal  geography,  says :  **  Whether  Charlemagne  merely 
confirmed  the  Boman  see  in  its  former  possessions,  as  some  writers  aasome, 
or  whether  he  added  new  ones  to  them,  is  a  matter  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  not  to  raise  the  slightest  donbt,  as  the  words  of  Adrian  I,  in  his  first  and 
thirteenth  letters  to  Charlemagne,  speak  most  distinctly  of  cities  of  Tnscia,  of 
Spoletom,  Beneventom,  Corsica,  and  Sabina."— Gsography  and  Statistics  of  the 
Chnroh,  vol.  i,  p.  285. 

'  For  a  car«fal  examination  of  this  question,  with  the  yiews  of  conflicting 
writers,  comp.  Baxmann,  PoUtik  der  Papste,  toI.  i,  pp.  276,  277. 

*  DoUinger  says:  **  Charlemagne  ncTor  called  himself  King  of  Italy,  bat  only 
King  of  the  Lombards,  bat  he  was  really  King  of  Italy."— Mlinoh.  Hist.  Jahr* 
bach,  1865,  p.  820. 
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There  were  two  more  attempts  to  revive  the  Lombard  kingdom 
by  the  arrest  of  the  united  power  of  the  papacy  and  the  Frankish 
ruler.  A  Lombard  league,  with  Arigiso,  the  son-in-law  of  Desi- 
derius,  at  its  head,  gained  strength  by  the  patronage  of  the  Greek 
ruler  and  the  schemes  of  Adelchis,  and  threatened  to  restore  the 
old  condition  of  things.  But  Charles  the  Great  responded  to  the 
importunity  of  Adrian  I,  and,  crossing  the  Alps  again,  subdued 
the  foe,  took  as  hostages  the  two  sons  of  Arigiso,  and  required  an 
annual  tribute  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  second 
struggle  was  the  vain  effort  of  Adelchis,  who,  while  commanding 
a  Greek  force  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  direct  order  of  Gon- 
stantine,  the  Greek  emperor,  was  deserted  by  his  men  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  safety. 

Charles  had  already  made  three  visits  to  Home.  Of  the  first,  in 
774,  with  its  bearing  on  the  future  territorial  possessions  of  the 
papacy,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  second  and  third,  in  the 
years  781  and  787,  were  hardly  of  less  moment,  each  being  char- 
acterized by  great  benefactions  "for  the  good  of  his  soul,'^  and  by 
equally  great  concessions  from  the  pope.  But  the  visit  of  the  year 
800  was  by  far  the  most  significant. 

Pope  Adrian  I,  after  a  long  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  had  died 
in  795,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  III,  whose  election  was  a  great 
CHARU8*8  surprise  to  the  people  and  aroused  a  very  strong  opposi- 
rouRTH  Tisir  tion.  He  continued  toward  Charles  the  Great  the  friend- 
to  ROKi.  Yj  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  prompt  in  sending 
to  him  as  the  recognized  Patrician  of  Bome  the  standard  of  the  city 
and  the  keys  of  both  the  city  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The 
hostility  to  Leo  III  culminated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  irregularities  and  crimes,  in  the  form  of  an 
attack  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  who  attempted  to  mutilate  him, 
and  only  left  him  when  life  was  nearly  extinct.  The  pope  was 
rescued,  however,  and  finally  recovered.  His  reign  was  neverthe- 
less in  danger;  and  while  he  had  the  sympathy  of  many,  there 
were  others  who  believed  him  a  great  offender.  The  presence  and 
aid  of  Charles  the  Great  were  loudly  called  for  in  Some ;  but  the 
Frankish  ruler,  who  at  that  time  was  holding  his  court  in  the 
German  city  of  Paderbom,  invited  the  pope,  then  a  fugitive  in 
Spoleto,  to  make  him  a  visit.  The  reception  was  worthy  of  both 
host  and  guest.  There  were  great  rejoicings  and  much  feasting. 
Each  manifested  to  the  other  the  recognitions  becoming  his  official 
dignities.  During  the  festivities  charges  against  Leo  III,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people — qua  apopuh  Bamanoei  objiciebaniur, 
as  Eginhard  relates — were  preferred  to  Charles,  who  postponed  all 
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final  adjudication  nntil  be  might  himself  visit  Rome.  Leo  III^ 
attended  by  an  escort  of  two  archbishops^  five  bishops^  and  five 
counts^  returned  to  Rome,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  amid 
general  rejoicings,  for  it  was  clear  to  all  that  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  Charles,  and  would  most  likely  profit  by  his  future  decision. 
It  seems  that  Charles  had  some  object  in  view  in  starting  for  Italy 
far  more  important  than  a  mere  quarrel  of  the  pope  with  his  rivals 
and  enemies.  He  seems  to  have  surrounded  every  movement 
with  an  air  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  to  have  proceeded  with  a 
slowness  quite  new  to  him*  He  went  first  to  Rouen  and  then  to 
the  city  of  Tours,  already  renowned  in  Carolingian  history,  where 
he  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  and  received  at  the  hands 
of  Alcuin,  his  faithful  friend,  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  corrections 
by  the  learned  abbot  himself.  He  thence  again  crossed  France  to 
the  Rhine  and  held  a  diet  at  Mayence.  It  was  only  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  800,  and  toward  the  end  of  it,  that  he  went  southward 
to  Rome.  He  was  met  by  Leo  III  at  Nomento,  where  they  took 
breakfast  together  and  the  most  cordial  salutations  were  exchanged. 
Then  the  pope  returned  to  the  city,  that  he  might  give  official 
sanction  to  the  popular  demonstration.  On  the  next  charlm  m- 
day,  November  24,  Leo  III,  surrounded  by  a  great  ckitxdbt 
array  of  clergy,  received  him  with  all  the  honors  due  a  "°  ™- 
king  and  conqueror  amid  the  singing  of  psalms  and  general  rejoic- 
ings. For  seven  days  the  Frankish  ruler,  acting  the  part  of  judge, 
and  surrounded  by  the  clergy  from  far  and  near,  the  Roman  civil  dig- 
nitaries, and  his  own  Frankish  counselors  and  chiefs,  held  a  solemn 
synod  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  two  plaintiffs,  Paschalis  and 
Gampulus,  were  requested  to  prove  their  charges  against  Leo  III. 
They  were  silent,  only  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  of  rev- 
erence for  the  office  rather  than  the  person  of  the  pope.'  Charles 
rendered  his  decision,  which  could  be  only  favorable  to  Leo  III, 
whereupon  the  latter  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  innocence  in 
the  following  language: 

''  I,  Leo,  pontiff  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  being  subject  to  no 
judgment,  under  no  compulsion,  of  my  own  free  will,  in  your 
presence,  before  God,  who  reads  the  conscience,  and  his  angels,  and 
the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  in  whose  presence  we  stand,  declare  my- 
self not  guiltjr  of  the  charges  made  against  me.  I  have  never  per- 
petrated,  nor  commanded  to  be  perpetrated,  the  wicked  deeds  of 
which  I  had  been  accused.     This  I  call  God  to  witness,  whose 

1  According  to  the  Book  of  the  Popes,  they  said  :  ''We  do  not  yentnre  to 
condemn  the  apoetoUo  see,  the  head  of  aU  the  Chnrohes  of  God,  for  by  it  and 
its  reproeentatiTea  we  ahaU  aU  be  judged ;  bnt  it  shall  be  judged  by  no  man." 
81 
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judgment  we  most  all  undergo  ;  and  this  I  do^  bound  by  no  law^ 
nor  wishing  to  impoBe  this  cuBtom  on  my  eucceeBors  or  on  my 
brother  bishops^  but  that  I  may  altogether  relieve  you  from  any 
unjust  suspicions  against  myself/' 

There  was  now  performed  an  act  toward  which  both  the  yictories 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  relations  of  the  papacy  to  the  Garo- 
lingian  dynasty  had  been  steadily  tending  for  years^  and  which 
was  destined  to  affect  alike  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  histoiy  of 
the  civilized  world  down  to  modern  times.  It  was  on  Ghristmas 
Day,  800,  or,  according  to  the  reckoning  then  in  use  in  the  West, 
the  first  day  of  the  year  801.  Gharles,  the  members  of  his  great 
court,  the  nobility  of  Rome,  a  multitude  of  private  citizens,  and  the 
ooRONATioir  clergy  from  Italy  and  distant  parts  of  the  known  world 
orcHAuEs.  ^ere  present  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  now  exculpated 
Leo  III  performed  in  person  the  high  mass  in  commemoration  of 
the  nativity  of  the  Redeemer.  The  scene  was  one  of  great  splen- 
dor, and  such  as  Rome,  wont  to  be  splendid  alike  in  her  miseries 
and  her  joys,  had  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  The 
pope's  voice  fell ;  its  cadences  died  away  in  the  distant  re- 
cesses of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  vast  multitude  were  mute  and  motion- 
less. Amid  the  pause  Leo  III  advanced  toward  his  royal  visitor, 
bearing  a  magnificent  crown,  which  he  placed  upon  Charles's  head, 
saying :  *'  Life  and  victory  to  Gharles  Augustus,  crowned  by  God 
the  great  and  pacific  emperor.'"  The  multitude  shouted  their 
acclamations,  and  the  pope,  who  was  the  first  to  bow  the  knee  as 
subject  to  the  emperor,  concluded  his  act  by  anointing  Gharles, 
and  then  his  son  Pepin,  with  the  holy  oil  of  imperial  consecration. 

What,  now,  was  the  meaning  of  this  papal  conferring  of  imperial 
dignities  ?  Far  more  than  the  outward  circumstances,  brilliant  as 
they  were,  would  seem  to  indicate.  Charles  affected  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  Eginhard,  his  secretary,  wrote  that  the  displeasure  of 
the  Frankish  monarch  at  the  act  was  very  great,  and  that  such  a 
desecration  of  the  place  and  the  occasion  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated if  he  had  known  of  the  pope's  design  ;  nevertheless,  that  he 
bore  the  contumacy  "with  great  patience.'"  The  affair  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  fine  piece  of  stage  effect.  Never  was  a  public  sur- 
prise more  carefully  prearranged.  Without  doubt  it  had  been 
adroitly  concerted  over  the  winecups  at  Paderborn ;  for  every  step 

1  Anast.  IW:  **  Carolo  piiasimo  Angnsto  a  Deo  ooronato,  magno,  paoifloo  im- 
peratori,  vita  et  yictoria." 

'  iDBidiam  tamen  soBoepti  nominis  Bomania  ImperatorlboB  aaper  hoc  i&dlg- 
nantibHs,  magna  tnlit  patientU|  yicitque  eomni  oontoxaaciam  magnanimitat^. 
Vit.  Kar.,  xxvii. 
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that  the  king  and  pope  had  taken  Bince  the  papal  visit  to  Germany 
had  been  tending  that  way^  and  is  only  explicable  by  the  consum* 
mation  in  St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  climax  of  tedious^  careful,  nn* 
wearied  good  management  on  both  sides. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great  by  Leo  III  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  affair  of  unblushing  arrogance  in  the  pope,  for  it  claimed 
the  necessity  as  well  as  right  of  papal  consecration  to  imperial 
honors ;  but  then,  on  the  other,  it  was  the  selection  and  endow- 
ment, with  all  the  traditional  sanctities  of  the  Church,  of  one  man, 
with  his  family  after  him,  as  the  fit  and  legitimate  successors  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which,  king  or 
pope,  was  the  greater  gainer  by  the  act.  Both  profited  beyond 
computation ;  and  yet  the  historian  is  seldom  so  fortunate  in  trac- 
ing evils  to  a  positive  and  direct  source  as  in  ascribing  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  papal  see,  the  arrogation  of  rights  never  contemphited 
in  the  early  Church  to  spiritual  guides,  gross  immorality  in  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  all  this  for  many  centuries,  to  the  coronation 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  anointing  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, at  the  hands  of  Leo  III.  The  new  emperor,  in  recognition 
of  his  changed  relation,  laid  aside  his  barbarian  costume,  and  clad 
himself  in  the  tunic,  chlamys,  and  sandals  of  the  Soman.'  The 
whole  Western  empire  was  now  under  one  mighty  ruler,  while  the 
papacy,  with  Home  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom, was  supplied  with  complete  and  perpetual  guarantees  to 
territorial  ownership.  The  bonds  of  emperor  and  pope  were  now 
intimate  as  never  before ;  and  as  Leo  III  gave  the  new-crowned 
Charles  his  final  embrace  and  lost  sight  of  his  splendid  escort  be- 
hind the  outlying  hills  of  the  Campagna,  each,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  entered  upon  a  different  career,  and  a  new  chapter  in 
mediiBval  history  and  European  civilization  was  introduced. 

>  Mllman,  History  of  Latin  Chiistiuiiiy,  yoL  ii,  pp.  459,  ff. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OSNSRAL   BXULTIOIS  OF  THE   CIVIL   TO    THE    XCGIJC8IA8TICAI« 
AUTHORITY  DURINO  THX  CAROLINQIAN  PSRIOD. 

While  the  immediate  effect  of  the  reciprocal  approach  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  the  papacy  was  to  gire  to  the  latter  both  territory  and 
influence^  and  to  the  former  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  his 
dynasty  and  general  policy,  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Frankish  ruler,  though  now  endowed  at  the  hands  of  a  pope 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  Roman  patrician  and  emperor,  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  his  rights  as  the  ecclesiastic  head  of  his  wipire.  But 
cHARLBTu  tUs  was  uo  Hcw  relation.  Charles  the  Oreat  was  only 
J^l^l^grEn  or  pt^rsuing  the  same  policy  that  was  marked  out  by  the 
co»nAvmfiL  first  Christian  emperor,  and  continued,  though  with 
less  consistency  and  capacity,  by  his  successors.  Constantine,  as 
much  after  as  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  never  once 
thought  of  renouncing  a  tittle  of  his  imperial  authority.  Justinian 
was  equally  far  removed  from  compromising  with  any  spiritual 
ruler,  and  so  defined  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  sovereign  in  all 
matters  of  government,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.^ 

How  completely  the  Church  was  governed  by  civil  rulers  may  be 
seen  in  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  to  their 
authority.  These  bodies,  convened  not  only  to  regulate  the  inter- 
nal polity  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  august  deter- 
mination of  its  fundjEunental  doctrines,  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State  as  the  privy  imperial  council.  The  decrees, 
THX  CHURCH  though  bcUeved  to  be  reached  only  by  special  direction 
SS^JS^It  o'  *^e  Holy  Spirit,  were  not  valid  untU  indorsed  by  the 
ciTiL  RuuEBB.  clvil  hosd.  Couut  Dionysius,  the  commissioner  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  told  the  Catholic  bishops,  who  appealed  to 
him  on  the  Arian  question,  at  the  council  of  Tyre,  in  335,  that  he 
must  reserve  for  his  master  the  final  decision  of  the  case,  as  it  was 
his  province  to  legislate  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church  and 
its  members.'    A  rescript  of  Theodosius  II  and  Valentinian  III 

1  His  langoage  is  oneqniTOoal :  "Sed  et  quod  prinoipi  plaenit,  kgis  habet 
▼igorem,  cum,  lege  regiay  qusB  de  ejus  imperio  lata  est,  popalne  oi  et  in  emn 
onmem  imperimn  saum  et  poteetatom  oonoadaf — ^Inatitt.  I,  ii,  0.  - 

'  Conoil.  Tyrinm,  ann.  886,  Hardonin,  i,  648 ;  Lea,  Studies  in  ChnrchHistoiy. 
pp.  18,  ff. 
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cenBuree  the  disorders  of  the  bishops  at  the  opening  of  the  conncil 
of  Ephesns^  in  431 ;  threatens  to  send  an  imperial  officer  to  review 
the  proceedingB  and  annul  what  is  improper;  and  prohibits  the 
members  of  the  council  from  leaving  Ephesus  under  any  circum- 
stances. When  the  progress  of  the  council  of  Ghalcedon  seemed 
to  be  rather  tedious  the  imperial  deputies  told  the  bishops  that 
they  must  expedite  their  afEairs^  as  graver  matters  of  State  required 
their  own  presence  at  the  capital.' 

But  much  greater  proof  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  over 
the  Church  is  to  be  seen  in  the  imperial  legislation.  '^  The  laws  of 
the  Ohristian  emperors/'  says  Lea^  ''from  Gonstantine  to  Leo  the 
Philosopher^  manifest  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to 
the  temporal  authority.  The  minuti»  of  Church  government,  the 
relations  of  the  clergy  among  themselves  and  to  the  State^  their 
duties^  their  morals^  and  their  actions^  monastic  regu-  mpxRiALua- 
lations^  the  suppression  of  heresies — all  the  details,  in  J^i^ovwi' 
fact,  of  ecclesiastical  life,  internal  and  external,  are  the  church. 
prescribed  with  the  assurance  of  unquestioned  power  and  with  a 
care  which  shows  how  large  a  portion  of  the  imperial  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  management  of  the  Church. '^ '  We  shall  see,  pres- 
ently, how  fully  Charles  the  Great  and  his  successors  adopted  this 
same  method  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  yet,  by 
adroit  conciliation,  without  causing  offense  at  Some. 

Various  agencies  contributed  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  the  Church.  The  civil  authority  underwent 
serious  diminution,  while  that  of  the  Church  proportionately  in- 
creased. One  cause  of  the  revolution  was  the  growing  weakness  and 
corruption  of  the  Boman  emperors,  and,  simultaneously  with  it,  the 
talents,  daring,  and  consistent  arrogance  of  the  popes.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  fact  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  autonomy 
against  the  Greek  on  the  one  hand  and  the  barbarian  on  the  other,  the 
Italian  regarded  the  pope  as  the  only  representative  of  the  national 
life  and  the  patriotic  principle,  while  the  new  transalpine  Churches 
were  in  constant  need  of  reference  to  him,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  him  as  umpire  and  sympathizer  in  their  troubles. 

The  appellate  power  of  Bome,  long  wavering,  became  supreme 
after  the  year  445,  when  Leo  I  inpning  from  Valentinian  III  an 
imperial  edict,  by  which  the  Boman  Church  was  strengthened  in 
its  most  extravagant  pretensions.'    Yet  at  no  time  was  there  any 

>  CkmoiL  Chaloed.  Aot.,  xii  (Haidonin,  ii,  609). 

*  Studies  In  Churoh  History,  p.  10. 

*  Lea,  Stadias  in  Chtmdi  History,  pp.  128,  ld9.  In  this  wore  there  is  the  best 
avslUble  aoooimt,  to  Eng^iish  readers,  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Bome. 
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general  withdrawal  of  prerogatiyes  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  and 
whereyer  a  concession  was  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  Ohnrch  it  was 
treated  soon  afterward,  either  by  himself  or  his  saccessor,  as  an 
.— w. .—  incident  rather  than  a  rule.  The  relation  between  the 
pownoF  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  anthority  was  determined, 
■*^"*^  generally,  by  the    amonnt  of  energy  and  talent  that 

characterized  the  exercise  of  the  one  toward  the  other.  As  soon  as 
the  Frankish  elements  in  the  North  began  to  consolidate,  how- 
erer,  and  the  utter  weakness  of  the  papacy  to  counteract  the 
inroads  of  the  Lombards  became  apparent,  the  anthority  of  the 
Church  declined  to  a  low  degree ;  and  it  required  much  greater 
energy  and  genius  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  even  a  Boniface  to  re- 
store the  reyerence  which  Bome  had  once  enjoyed.  Eyen  Gr^- 
ory  the  Great,  long  before  the  apostle  of  Germany  was  born, 
knew  where  his  limits  lay,  as  we  haye  abundant  proof  in  the  fol- 
lowing humble  confession  accompanying  his  remonstrance  against 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  593,  which  prohibited  the 
abbots  of  monasteries  from  receiying  soldiers :  '^  What  am  I  but 
a  worm  and  dust,  thus  to  speak  to  my  masters  P  .  .  •  I  haye  done 
what  was  my  yery  duty  in  eyery  particular ;  I  haye  charged  the 
emperor,  and  haye  not  hushed  in  silence  what  I  felt  to  be  due  to 
God.'' 

But  while  such  was  the  traditional  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
State  it  became  more  intense  during  the  Carolingian  period. 
cHAun  TBI  Charles  the  Great  neyer  made  a  concession  to  the  papacy 
Mo^tti^ww-  ^^  *  manner  which  indicated  that  he  was  prompted  by 
CESSION  TO  any  other  sentiment  than  complacency.  He  neyer  ac- 
TH«  PAPACT.  knowledged  that  any  one  in  the  Church  could  claim 
equality,  or  eyen  important  participation,  with  him  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Between  him  and  Constantino  there 
were  many  striking  points  of  resemblance,  but  in  no  respect  were 
they  more  alike  than  in  their  common  conception  of  the  empire  as 
a  unit ;  that  the  office  of  ciyil  head  carries  with  it  all-controlling 
functions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  Christianity  sustains  the 
same  relation  to  the  State  as  the  old  pagan  faith  had  bome  to  the 
Boman  emperors.  With  all  the  apparent  policy  of  conciliation  on 
Charles  the  Great's  part  toward  the  popes,  with  whom  he  stood  in  in- 
timate relation,  his  notion  of  his  own  rights  as  head  of  the  Church 
was  just  as  seyere  and  inflexible  as  that  of  any  Boman  predecessor 
concerning  his  rights  as  pontifex  maximus.  The  appellate  power  of 
Bome  was  neyer  once  made  use  of,  or  eyen  recognized,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  son ;  and  the  first  Frankish  emperor 
was  not  merely  Boman  patrician,  but  as  much  suzerain  of  Bome's 
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bishop  88  of  Borne  itself.'  Leo  III,  haying  annouiioed  to  Charles 
the  Great  his  election  to  tiie  papacy,  in  the  year  796,  receiyed  in  reply 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  new  pope's  pledge  of  humble  obedience 
and  fidelity,  and  the  emperor  gaye  instructions  to  his  enyoy,  who 
should  be  present  at  tiie  consecration,  to  admonish  the  pope  to  liye 
properly  and  obey  the  canons.'  How  much  importance  Charles 
the  Great  attached  to  the  necessity  of  the  papal  coronation  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  818,  he  crowned  his  own  son  Louis  with 
his  own  hands,  on  associating  him  with  him  in  the  imperial  rule ; 
and  when,  after  the  father's  death  in  the  following  year,  Stephen 
IV  both  crowned  and  anointed  the  same  son  as  Charles  the  Great's 
successor  it  was  purely  a  piece  of  spontaneous  papal  action,  and  the 
diadem  had  been  brought  from  Rome  for  that  purpose  by  the  pope 
himself.  It  was  this  same  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  who  deferred 
so  completely  to  the  imperial  authority  that  he  caused  a  synodal 
canon  to  be  passed  requiring  that,  in  future,  no  newly  elected  pope 
should  be  consecrated  except  in  the  presence  of  imperial  delegates.' 

These  are  but  minor  proofs,  howeyer,  of  the  completeness  of  the 
yassalage  of  the  papacy  to  the  empire  during  the  Carolingian 
period.  But  it  was  a  willing  subordination ;  for  the  popes,  taught 
by  experience  the  sublime  yirtue  of  patience,  knew  how  to  await 
the  day  of  complete  deliyerance.  And  the  day  came  more  swiftly 
than  their  aspirations ;  for  with  the  downfall  of  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  came  the  complete  rupture  of  eyery  bond  that  made  the 
Pope  of  Rome  a  subject  to  any  earthly  soyereign. 

We  now  come  to  the  still  stronger  eyidences  of  ecclesiastical 

'  Charlea  the  Ghreftt's  ''unwearied  and  comprebensiye  activiiy  made  him 
thronghont  his  reign  an  eool^astioal  no  less  than  a  ciyil  roler,  smnmoning  and 
sitting  in  ooonoils,  examining  and  appointing  bishops,  settling  hj  capitularies 
the  smaUest  points  of  Church  discipline  and  polity." — Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, 8th  ed.,  p.  66. 

*  **  Talde,  nt  fateor,  gayisi  somua,  sen  in  electionis  nnnnimitate,  sen  in  homil- 
itatis  Testnd  obedientia,  et  in  promissionis  ad  nos  fidelitate."— Epist.  ad 
LeonemPapam(Balnz.).  Carol.  Mag.  Commonitor.,  ann.  796  (Baloz.,  i,  196, 
Ed.  Venet.).  Lea,  Studies  in  Charch  History,  p.  84  For  the  General  Admo- 
nition of  Charles  in  the  Diet  held  at  Alz-la-ChapeUe,  which  confirms  the  re- 
mark of  the  monk  of  St.  GhiU  that  Charles  was  a  ''  bishop  of  bishops,"  see 
Mombert,  Charles  the  Great,  pp.  816,  817.  "  The  Church  had  to  obey  him," 
says  Mombert,  ''  not  he  the  Church."  **  Never,"  says  Dean  Church,  **  in  mod- 
em Europe  has  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  exhibited  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  king,  been  carried  to  so  high  a  point.  "^Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  139. 

*  Lea,  Studies  in  Church  History,  p.  88.  This  author  replies  very  weU  to  the 
objections  to  the  genuineness  and  date  of  this  decree  by  citing  the  aUuslon  to 
It  by  Nicholas  I  in  the  council  of  Borne  in  862. 
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subjection  in  the  internal  management  of  the  Church  by  the  direct 
FURTHKR  KYI-  mcasures  of  the  Garolingian  rulers*  Charles  the  Great 
DBICE8  0F 10-  lijig  seldom  been  surpassed  in  history  as  an  organizer, 
SUBJECTION  TO  aud  hc  was  capable  of  managing  affairs  as  discreetly  and 
THE  KMPiBE.  promptly  in  their  detailed  as  in  their  broader  and  re- 
lated bearings  ;  and  in  no  department  of  his  administration  is  there 
a  more  admirable  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  as  he 
conceired  them,  than  in  his  methods  of  regulating  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  interests  of  his  empire.  His  whole  goTemment 
was  one  rast  theocracy,  the  character  of  which  was  as  little  dis- 
turbed by  war  as  by  peace.  He  neyer  justified  his  wars  with  the 
Saxons  on  any  other  ground  than  a  desire  to  make  Christians  out 
of  those  wild  and  idolatrous  followers  of  Wittekind. 

The  appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Garolingian  rulers  is  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  their  almost  absolute  control  of  the  Church 
within  their  dominions.  The  bishops,  in  the  early  Church,  were 
elected  by  the  joint  clerical  and  lay  votes  of  the  community.'  In 
BISHOPS  AF-  certain  localities  the  people,  having  elected  their  bishops, 
POINTED  BT  were  held  responsible  for  such  as  proved  unworthy,  and 
THE  EMPEROR.  ^^^  ^^^^  expcctod  to  dispossess  them  of  their  miters. 
This  was  when  the  Church  was  young  and  pure,  and  possessed  too 
little  power  and  wealth  to  make  it  the  object  of  royal  ambition, 
fear,  or  flattery.  But  as  its  relations  to  the  State  beoune  more  in- 
timate, and  the  civil  rulers  themselves  were  Christian,  it  gathered 
about  it  a  prestige  and  influence  that  the  proudest  princes  might 
well  be  at  pains  to  win  to  their  support.  The  interference  in  the 
appointment  of  bishops  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by 
the  temporal  sovereign  to  exercise  contro^ing  influence  upon  the 
Church.  The  bishops  in  tiie  large  commercial  and  political  centers, 
and  especially  in  the  capital,  were  men  of  vast  power,  and  the  rise 
and  existence  of  a  dynasty  were  often  determined  by  them.  But 
the  Christian  emperors  of  the  old  Boman  empire  limited  their  exer- 
cise of  investiture  to  filling  the  vacant  sees  in  the  most  important 
cities.*  However,  the  evil  grew  with  the  increase  of  worldliness  in 
the  Church.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  an  engine  of  in- 
fluence should  long  escape  the  attention  of  the  civil  ruler  and  that 
in  due  time  the  most  important  sees  should  not  fall  largely  under 
their  management. 

Before  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Oreat  there  were  many  gross 

1  Qui  pTofatnrns  est  onmibTis  ab  omnibiu  eligatnr.  Leon.,  pp.  1,  Epist.  10, 
cap.  6 ;  Cyprian,  Epist.  67  (ed.  Oxon.).  Comp.  Lea,  Stud,  in  Ch.  Hist,  p.  81, 
and  notee. 

*Neander,  Hist.  Cbrist.  Bel.  and  Ch.,  voL  v,  p.  128. 
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instances  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the  Frankish  rulers^  not  to 
mention  the  ontright  purchase  of  the  prelacy  by  gold  purchase  of 
or  personal  attentions.  Two  parallel  bishops^  Theodo-  thx  episcopal 
rus  and  Proculus,  were  appointed  by  Queen  Clotilda,  in  ®'"^- 
520,  for  the  diocese  of  Tours.  These  were  succeeded  in  a  year  by 
another  civil  appointment,  Dionysius,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  the  see  was  in  turn  occupied  by  Onunatius,  made  bishop  by 
order  of  King  Glodomir.'  The  practice  of  purchasing  the  episco- 
pal office  became  so  common,  and  the  nomination  to  the  same  so 
much  the  habit  of  the  ruler,  that  the  councils  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  But  the  strong  protests  of  the  council  of  Orleans  in  549, 
and  of  that  of  Paris  in  557,  had  but  little  effect  in  remedying  the 
evil  of  royal  inyestiture,  as  the  Merovingians  first,  and  the  Garo- 
lingians  later,  came  into  power.  Dagobert  I,  in  630,  appointed 
his  treasurer,  Didier,  who  was  only  a  layman,  to  the  see  of  Cahors, 
and  gave  the  archbishop  orders  to  consecrate  him.  The  new  bishop 
accepted  the  office  in  these  words :  "  By  your  order,  Qod  being  the 
author,  I  preside  over  the  see  of  Cahors.  ^^  The  formulas  for  con- 
secration were  so  worded  that  the  king  was  represented  as  the  real 
disposer  of  the  office.' 

The  canons  of  the  Church  were  set  aside  with  impunity  by  the 
barbaric  sovereigns,  and  such  men  as  Clovis  and  Chil-  ^^  kpibco- 
deric  regarded  the  bishoprics  as  fully  a  political  affair  as  pact  re- 
the  coUectorship  of  revenue  or  the  governorship  of  a  TOERmiM as 
province.'    In  such  portions  of  Germany  as  had  been  ▲  poutical 
evangelized  the  same  prerogative  was  exercised  by  the  ^^^^ 
king.     Boniface,  the  great  champion  of  ecclesiastical  prerogatives, 
was  himself  made  archbishop  of  Mainz  at  royal  hands.     In  Spain, 
at  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  a  canon  was  established  by  which 
neither  the  laity  nor  the  clergy  were  permitted  the  right  of  suffrage 
at  an  episcopal  election.*    Oallus,  Bishop  of  Arvema  (Clermont), 
boasted  that  he  obtained  his  office  from  Theodoric,  son  and  successor 
of  Clovis,  by  giving  as  a  douceur  to  the  cook  who  waited  on  the  king^s 
table  a  single  triens  (about  a  penny,  see  Anthon),  or  one  third  of  an 
as.    The  common  means  of  obtaining  a  bishopric  was  reduced  to  the 
following  terse  direction  :  offerre  multa,  plurima  promittere.    The 
English  prelates  were  likewise  appointed  and  ejected  according  to 
the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  and  such  royal  chaplains  as  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  win  the  favor  of  tiieir  masters  were  rewarded  by  the  gift 

<  Greg.  Tnion.,  Hist.  Frano.,  lib.  z,  cap.  81 ;  lib.  ill,  oap.  17. 

•  UaroQlfoB,  Ub.  i,  Nob.  5,  6,  7. 

•  Haidwidk,  HiBt.  Christ.  Ch.  in  Mid.  Ages,  p.  54. 

•  ConoiL  Toletan.,  zii,  can.  9. 
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of  bishoprice.'  Oharlee  Martel  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  the  best 
sees  in  his  realm.'  Many  a  scarred  and  bronzed  warrior  of  those 
days  braved  the  dangers  of  the  field  and  the  fatigues  of  the  forced 
march  with  the  sole  hope  that  he  might  receive^  as  his  richest  spoils^ 
an  exchange  of  the  camp  for  the  episcopal  palace,  and  his  military 
uniform  for  the  pallium,  the  crozier,  and  the  miter.  There  were 
men  in  the  Church  who  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to  this  secu- 
larization in  the  nomination  of  bishops — and  with  the  bishops 
must  be  reckoned  a  vast  number  of  other  ecclesiastical  ofiScers — 
but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  civil  power  and  the 
traditions  that  had  come  down  from  the  time  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great.' 

Charles  the  Great,  according  to  the  letter  of  his  act,  restored,  in  803, 
cHARus  THE  thc  oM  mcthod  of  electing  the  bishops  by  the  suffrages 
GREAT'S  Ris-    ^f  ^j^^  clcrgv  aud  the  people.*    But  the  very  way  in 

TORATIOWOF  ,.    ,     ,         j-j     -x  l.^:   i.    X.  J    J   i.-  x 

THE  OLD  WAT  which  hc  did  it  proves  that  he  regarded  his  act  as  a 
OF  ELEcnNQ  demoustration  of  imperial  grace  and  condescension, 
MERE  MAKE-  whUo  hc  rendered  the  whole  outward  concession  null 
"'J*^*-  by  reserving  to  the  prince  the  right  of  ratification.     It 

was  a  special  concession  on  the  part  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  shortly 
after  his  accession  in  816,  when  he  repealed  the  privilege.  Charles 
the  Great  did  nominate  bishops  himself,  and  freely,  too,  but  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  his  favor  toward  the  papacy,  and  his  general 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  relieved  him  of  all  unfriendly 
criticism,  which,  however,  in  his  case,  would  have  been  powerless  in 
any  event.'  No  civil  offices  were  more  coldly  and  perfunctorily 
filled  by  Louis  than  the  bishoprics,  and  the  sixth  council  of  Paris, 
in  829,  formally  recognized  his  right,  but  humbly  suggested  that 
the  power  be  used  becomingly.  In  case  of  the  permission  of  elec- 
tions in  the  old  way  the  ruler  was  represented  by  an  imperial  com- 
missioner, and  in  case  an  election  was  accompanied  by  irregulari- 

>  Eemble,  Saxons  in  England,  toL  ii,  p.  877. 

*  Lea,  Stad.  in  Ch.  Hist.,  pp.  86,  87. 

'Loa  gives  some  intereeting  instances  of  the  oonfliot  of  flie  drareh  with  the 
sovereigns  in  the  matter  of  official  appointments.  Stad.  in  Ch.  Hist,  pp.  84- 
86.  Later  he  discnsses  at  great  length  the  question  of  the  anthentiei^  of  Qia- 
tian's  declaration  that  Adrian  conceded  to  the  emperors  not  onlj  the  rig^t  of 
choosing  the  popes  bnt  aU  archbishops  and  bishops :  "  Insaper  azohiepifloqpoB 
et  episoopos  per  singnlas  provincias  ab  eo  inTSstitniam  acdpere  definivit:  et  nt 
nisi  a  rege  landetor  et  investiatiir  episoopos  a  nemine  conseoretiir."  Stad.  in 
Oh.  Hist.,  pp.  87-89,  notes. 

«  Ddllinger  seems  to  think  Charles  the  Creates  lestontion  of  the  old  mode  of 
electing  bishops  pretty  thoroagh.  He  describes  the  process  of  eleotion  ■■ 
regulated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

*  Gueriohe,  Kirchengesch.,  toL  ii,  p.  96. 
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ties  the  new  incumbent  was  at  once  ejected  and  Iu8  place  filled  by 
direct  appointment  of  the  emperor.' 

This  method  of  appointing  bishops  continued  down  to  the  decline 
of  the  Garolingian  dynasty^  rather  because  of  the  luster  which  the 
example  and  name  of  Charles  the  Great  gave  to  his  successors  than  be- 
cause of  any  great  capacity  on  their  part  or  readiness  of  the  Church 
to  acquiesce  perpetually  in  the  imperial  will.  Eyen  after  the  em- 
pire became  convulsed  in  civil  wars  the  popular  election  of  bishops 
was  more  a  fond  tradition  than  a  living  fact.  The  synod  of  Thi- 
onville^  for  example^  in  845^  requested  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious 
to  nominate  new  bishops  for  the  vacant  sees^  and^  later,  natural  b»- 


the  synod  of  Vernon  petitioned  Charles  the  Fat  to  fill  B^ioy  ^^ 
the  long  vacant  see  of  Rheims.  The  natural  result  of  mutt  or 
this  mode  of  appointing  bishops  was  that  they  should  »»"<>"• 
consider  themselves  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  This  was  done  to  both  Charles  the  Great  and 
his  son  Louis,  by  the  popes  who  crowned  and  anointed  them,  and 
Gregory  IV  appealed  to  the  example  of  Frankish  bishops  as  his 
apology  against  the  charge  of  perjury  for  taking  part  against  Louis. 
The  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  836,  declared  that  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign  should  be 
degradation  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  bishopric' 

In  legislating  concerning  the  Church,  during  the  reign  of  the  Car- 
olingians,  there  was  the  same  predominance  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority that  existed  in  the  appointment  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
officers.    Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  provincial  synods  were 
not  controlled  in  their  legislation  for  the  Church,  but  in  the  new 
States  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  empire  the  synods  were 
convened  at  the  wish  of  or  on  consultation  with  the  rulers."    The 
latter  were  sometimes  participants  in  the  proceedings,  mfirialau- 
and  the  decrees  were  published  on  their  authority,  tborittoov- 
Subsequently  these  fifynods  were  merged  into  the  general  ^Sltoh  ot^ 
legislative  bodies,  where  civil  and  ecclesiastical   laws  oaiTBOHAr- 
were  enacted   simultaneously.    Formal  assemblies   of  '^'^ 
bishops  were  very  uncommon  during  the  rule  of  the  Frankish  sov- 
ereigns.   Boniface,   the  Jeremiah  of  his  age,  lamented  that  no 
synod  had  been  convened  for  a  great  while.    Under  Pepin  and 

I  Lea,  Stud,  in  Ch.  Hkt.,  pp.  80,  00. 

*  ConoU.  Aqiiiflgr.  U,  aim.  886,  oap.  ii,  can.  12. 

*  "  Sine  nostra  eoientia  gjmodale  oonoiliom  in  regno  noetro  non  agator.** — 
King  Sigebert's  letter  to  Desiderins,  Bishop  of  Cahora,  A.  D.  65.  Bains.,  Cap- 
itular, t.  i,  p.  148 ;  Neander,  Hist.  Christ.  Bel.  and  Ch.,  vol.  v,  pp.  126,  ff. ; 
Pioceaan  Synods,  etc.,  in  Church  Qnar.  Bev.,  Lond.,  Ooi,  1870,  pp.  154,  ff. 
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Charles  the  Oreat  the  body  which  legislated  for  the  State  took  the 
same  care  of  the  Church. 

We  do  not  see^  howeyer,  that  there  was  here  any  ground  of  com* 
THs  CLEBOT  plaint^  for  the  clergy  were  represented  in  the  general 
KKFRESBXTED  assemblles^  and  frequently  exerted  as  much  influence 
""'««/-  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  sometimes  on  those 
BUB.  purely  civile  as  the  English  bishops  of  our  day  in  the 

Houseof  Lords.  Charles  the  Greats  who  could  do  nothing  without  sys- 
tem^ divided  the  members  of  the  general  assemblies  into  three  groups 
or  chambers,  bishops,  abbots,  and  counts  ;  the  first  two  to  attend  to 
matters  of  the  Church  and  the  monastic  life,  and  the  third  to  care 
for  political  matters.  The  council  of  Metz,  of  813,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  illustration  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  the  legislatiye  bodies  of  the  Carolingian 
period.  Then  the  decisions  of  these  bodies  went  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  without  which  indorsement  they  would  have  had 
no  validity.  The  Spanish  Gothic  kingdom  was  an  exception  to  this 
policy  of  combination,  where,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Toledo, 
in  694,  a  permanent  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  affiurs  of 
the  Church  should  first  be  discussed  for  three  days  by  the  clerical 
members  alone,  and  then  the  secular  matters  should  be  considered 
conjointly  by  the  clerical  and  secular  members.* 

The  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  burdens  of  the  State — ^mu- 
cLiRicALKx-  nerapublica — ^underwent  revision,  like  everything  else, 
^^''^^  by  tiie  CaroUngian  princes.  While  Charles  tiie  Great^s 
DINS.  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  ofSce  was  higher 

than  that  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  not  too  elevated  to 
prevent  him  from  requiring  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should 
furnish  a  contingent  for  his  armies,  in  due  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  property  which  they  held  officially.  In  801  he  forbade 
the  clergy  from  all  participation  in  military  life.  Under  the  old 
Roman  empire  the  soldiers  had  been  taken  aJtogether  from  the  cit- 
izen or  free  class  of  the  population,  and  this  law,  of  long  force,  no 
doubt  had  its  influence  on  Charles  the  Great.  The  Church  had  for 
some  time  been  drawing  upon  the  slave  class  for  her  clergy,  but 
during  this  period  the  custom  grew  to  such  frightful  proportions 
that  official  measures  had  to  be  adopted  against  it.  In  a  rule  adopted 
by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  816,  we  read  the  follow- 
ing :  '^  Many  select  their  clergy  exclusively  from  the  bondmen  of 
the  Church,  and  they  seem  to  adopt  this  course  because  such  per- 
sons, when  injured  by  them,  or  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  them, 
cannot  complain,  for  fear  of  being  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 
I  Querioke,  EizohengeBoh.,  voL  ii,  p.  87. 
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or  of  being  reduced  again  to  Boryile  labor/^    This  cooncil^  how- 
ever, gaye  its  Toice  against  the  habit. 

But  there  was  one  great  end  served  in  thus  bringing  the  slave  class 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  clergy.     The  bondmen 

^•^  GREAT  END 

of  the  Western  world  were  inspired  with  hope  of  deliv-  oawid  bt 
erance.    The  Church  regarded  it  a  part  of  her  mission  c"»«w"^- 
to  relieve  their  condition  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  rlayes  and 
dissolution  of  their  bonds.    The  clergy  who  had  been  ^"  clergy. 
slaves  never  forgot  the  chains  of  their  brethren  and  their  own 
earliest  history.    The  idea  of  universal  human  freedom  was  more  in 
force  then  in  the  Frankish  empire  than  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  a  thousand  years  later.     The  manumission  of  slaves 
became  a  pleasure  and  a  practice  of  the  age>  and  the  Church  gave 
to  it  her  fullest  encouragement,  as  she  had  done  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.     Gregory  the  Great  gave  all  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample to  the  freedom  of  slaves,  and  drew  a  deed  manumitting  his 
two  slaves. 

There  were  numerous  evidences  that  the  predominance  of  civil 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  undergoing  a  j^^^^j^^^^ 
rapid  decline.  The  Carolingian  rulers  were  growing  predomi- 
weaker,  and  their  empire  was  gradually  slipping  from  cimovEREo- 
their  grasp.  Charles  the  Fat  was  a  poor  shadow  of  his  clesiabtical 
grandfather,  and  just  such  a  man  as  a  bold  and  un-  ^'^"®*'*^- 
scrupulous  papacy  knew  how  to  manipulate.  In  858  we  find  the 
Neustrian  bishops  declaring  to  Louis  the  German  that  they  were 
not  obliged,  as  laymen  were,  to  do  homage  or  swear  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign.'  Think  of  such  language  used  to  the  conqueror  of 
Desiderius  and  Wittekind  I  He  would  have  deposed  them  imme- 
diately and  put  a  speedy  silence  to  those  demands.  No  pride  is 
of  more  rapid  growth  than  that  which  makes  religion  its  basis. 
Synods,  councils,  and  popes  were  becoming  clamorous  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  primitive  mode  of  electing  bishops,  and,  by  the  time 
.that  the  last  descendants  of  the  great  Charles  were  spending  their 
closing  days  as  insignificant  and  weak  functionaries  in  the  city  of 
Laon,  the  Church  found  herself  proprietress  of  more  than  all  her 
old  prerogatives,  and  holding  her  new  territory  with  an  iron  grasp, 
paying  back  the  princely  gift  of  land  at  the  hand  of  Pepin  and 
Charles  the  Great  by  an  independence  and  haughtiness  quite  new 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  serpent  had  been  warmed  at 
the  genial  Carolingian  fireside,  and  now  it  was  ready  to  use  its 
fangs  on  the  saviour  of  its  life. 

>  Capit.  Carol.  ICag.,  wm.  794,  cap.  7. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  FORQED  ISIDOBIAN  DECRETALS. 

Eteb Y  period  of  ferment  has  been  characterized  by  a  disposition 
to  fortify  the  opinions  of  the  present  by  an  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  past.  The  modem  Church  is  abundant  in  illustrations^ 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  Tractarian  movement  in  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  former  half  of  the  present  century^  and^ 
more  recently^  ritualism^  the  natural  offspring  of  the  dusty  but 
energetic  Tractarianism  of  Oxford.  In  the  Carolingian  period  the 
reputed  authority  of  the  primitive  Church  was  made  the  apology  for 
every  new  notion  that  was  presented  for  the  indorse-  attimpt  to 
ment  of  the  Christian  world.  The  papacy  was  athirst  J^^^  ™ 
for  power.  The  slight  taste  of  temporal  sovereignty  appialto 
only  whetted  its  teeth  for  a  perpetual  feast.  Nor  was  ra*'^"- 
this  disposition  to  rule  limited  to  the  highest  officer  in  the  Churchy 
but  was  shared  by  those  next  to  him  in  power  and  station,  by  the 
mass  of  the  priesthood,  and  even  by  a  large  body  of  the  faithful 
among  the  laity.  There  were  too  many  dangerous  contingencies 
connected  with  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovereign,  even  though 
he  be  a  Charles  the  Great,  and  particularly  with  his  interference  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  The  great  thought  of  the  Church  was  to 
offer  resistance  to,  and  put  a  perpetual  quietus  upon,  all  power  of 
the  State,  or  any  representative  of  it,  over  the  Church  in  any 
branch  of  its  polity,  doctrines,  or  officers.  The  power  of  the 
Church  must  be  so  increased  that  the  officers  of  the  State  should 
be  harmless  ;  nay,  the  Church  must  be  so  strengthened  as  to  place 
even  the  civil  ruler  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  Church. 

The  practical  form  which  the  general  aspiration  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Church  assumed  was  the  forgery  of  the  Isido- 
rian  Decretals.  Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Hispalis,  was  thx  roRoxsT 
one  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  and  performed  ^uinDM^ 
for  tiie  Spanish  Church  the  distinguished  service  of  tals. 
making  it  acquainted  with  a  number  of  important  classical  and  pa- 
tristic works.  He  died  in  the  year  636,  and  left  behind  a  name  of 
high  repute,  both  for  mental  and  moral  endowments.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that,  in  an  age  rich  in  forgeries,  where  every 
honored  man  who  had  long  since  passed  away  was  used  by  inter- 
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eBted  writers  as  the  basis  for  opinions  of  which  the  departed  never 
dreamed,  Isidore  should  be  made  responsible  for  a  system  of  defense 
of  ecclesiastical  aothority.'  The  decretals  ascribed  to  him  com- 
bined all  the  qualities  of  a  complete  delusion,  and  they  hare  prored 
the  most  adroit,  bold,  direct,  and  successful  piece  of  forgery  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Decretal  epistles  of  rarious  dates  were  already  in  circulation,  for 
DBCRKTALB  AL-  cxampIc,  thc  collection  of  canons  and  epistles  of  Dio- 
READY  IK  U8I.  j^ygj^g  Exiguus,  which  had  been  generally  used  in  the 
West,  and  the  collection  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Isidore, 
of  Hispalis,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  his  pen.'  This  latter 
compilation  contained  important  canons  not  found  in  the  work  of 
Dionysius,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
growing  demands  of  the  Church,  its  circulation  was  rapid  and  in- 
fluential. The  same  name,  Isidore,  was  now  used  as  the  alleged 
author  of  a  new  Yolume  of  decretals.  The  compiler  of  no  other 
collection  had  had  the  effrontery  to  go  farther  back  into  the  early 
Church  for  authority  than  to  Pope  Siricius,  whose  pontificate  ex- 
tended 384-398,  but  the  deviser  of  this  new  compilation,  calling 
himself  Isidore,  brought  out  various  decrees  by  unknown  councils 
and  mazy  letters  claiming  to  be  written  by  Clement  and  Anacletus, 
bishops  of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  the  apostles,  and  by  nearly 
thirty  of  the  apostolic  Fathers. 

The  work  was  in  three  parts.  The  first  contained,  in  addition  to 
ooKTKNTsop  ^^^  autheutic  fifty  canones  apostolici,  fifty-nine  spuri- 
THi  WORK.  ous  decretal  writings  of  Roman  bishops  from  Clement 
I  to  Melchiades,  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Even  the  reputed  donation  of  territory  by  Con- 
stantine — the  donatio  Constantini — to  the  papacy  was,  without 
much  dexterity,  brought  in  to  help  the  common  cause.  The 
second  part  comprised  only  authentic  synodal  canons.  The  third 
part  presented  some  real  decretals,  but,  besides  these,  thirty-five 
false  ones,  which  were  held  to  have  been  written  at  various  times, 

1  The  taste  for  forgexy  went  bo  far  dnrixig  thlB  i>eriod  that  deorees  of  aoonn- 
cil  that  never  took  plaoe — the  aUeged  Roman  oooncil  under  Sylveater,  A.  D. 
824 — were  never  heard  of  nntil  the  ninth  century.  Roman  Catholic  writers  de- 
cided the  whole  affair  a  pnre  fiction.  See  Jo.  Laonoy,  De  Cora  EcclesisB  erga 
Panpereaet  Miseroe,  cap.  i,  observ.  i,  p.  576,  of  hia  opp.,  t.  ii,  pt.  ii.  Jo.  Ca- 
baasnt,  Notitia  Eoolesiast.,  p.  182,  and  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron,  ad.  Ann.  824,  g§ 
xvii,  xviii. 

*  Eichhom,  whose  opinion  of  the  date  of  the  iasae  of  thiaooUeotion  haa  been 
generaUy  accepted,  holds  that  it  was  made  between  688  and  686.  It  was  not 
pnblished  nntil  1808,  by  Gtonzales,  in  Madrid.  Bobertson,  Hist.  Christ.  Ch., 
vgl.  U,  p.  267. 
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from  Sylvester  I,  who  died  335>  to  Gregory  11^  who  died  in  731. 
Such  was  the  Btrange  mixture  of  truth  and  error^  thrown  into 
diverse  forms  of  instruction  and  command,  which  was  palmed  upon 
the  world  in  the  name  of  Isidore.  Never  was  there  a  nicer  adapta- 
tion to  the  thirst  of  an  age/  and  never  were  men  more  disinclined 
to  examine  into  the  internal  character  of  a  work  presented  for  their 
confidence.  '^  The  Pseudo-Isidore,''  says  Neander,  ^'  was  but  the 
organ  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  men  among  whom  he  lived. 
He  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  code,  but  only  of  presenting 
in  a  connected  form  the  principles  which  must  be  recognized  by 
every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depended  the  well-being  of  the 
Church.  ...  In  truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  Leo  the  Great 
concerning  the  pope's  primacy  over  the  whole  Church  involves  the 
principle  of  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  these  Decretals."  * 

With  the  one  purpose  pervading  the  whole  of  the  great  forgery, 
of  making  the  Church  independent  of  the  State,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
earliest  examples  and  rules,  it  was  insisted  upon  that  objxctovthi 
Rome,  and  not  a  king's  palace,  must  become  the  center  dmrktalb  to 
of  all  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Church  must  protect  ^^^^^^i- 
iself,  for  the  priesthood  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  pindbntov 
civil  authority.  Between  the  papacy  and  the  bishops  ™*8^^"- 
had  stood  the  metropolitans,  and,  according  to  the  Frankish 
system,  the  bishop  was  always  amenable  to  his  metropolitan. 
But  the  metropolitans  were  only  human,  often  creatures  of  civil 
authority,  and  ought  not  to  enjoy  this  high  function.  Under  the 
Carolingians  they  had  frequently  taken  side  with  the  State  against 
the  bishop.  The  Decretals  produced  authority — such  as  it  was — 
to  show  that  the  bishops  are  of  supreme  authority,  second  only 
to  the  pope,  with  whom  they  stand  related  as  the  otiier  apostles  to 
Peter.  Much  space  is  given  to  processes  against  the  bishops. 
Charges  against  a  bishop  can  never  come  before  a  metropolitan  or 
a  secular  tribunal,  but  only  before  the  pope.  Even  a  clerk  must  be 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court.  A  wicked  bishop,  for  the  sake 
of  his  holy  ofSce  and  efiScacious  consecration,  must  be  borne  with. 
Priests  are  God's  spiritual  intimates  (spirituales,  familiaresDei),  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  while  laymen  are  only  carnal  creatures  (carnales). 
An  ofiFense  against  a  priest  is  a  crime  against  Deity.  No  charge  can 
be  entertained  against  an  ejected  bishop  until  he  is  reinstated,  and 
not  less  than  seventy-two  witnesses  can  substantiate  a  charge  against 
him,  and  these  must  answer  so  many  conditions  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  ever  to  find  that  number  bearing  evidence  against  a 
>  Newman,  EBsays,  Crii  and  Hist,  U,  271-276,  820-^89,  *  Vol,  ill,  p.  850. 
89 
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prelate.  The  court  moBt  consiBt  of  twelye  other  bishops,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  the  apostles.  No  layman  can  bring  charges 
against  a  bishop  or  a  clerk^  neither  can  a  clerk  make  accusation 
against  a  bishop.'  The  pope  is  the  only  one  who  can  convene  pro- 
yincial  synods,  and  his  approval  is  necessary  for  the  efficacy  of  their 
decrees. 

That  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  lower  clergy  were  the  chief 
PAPAL  8u-  gainers  by  the  forgery  is  very  clear.  Never  had  the 
PBXMACTTHx  papal  authority  found  such  a  shrewd  and  specious  de- 
RXAL  CLDCAX.  f^jjg^^  jyj^  jq^  ^  ^^  g^  pjgj^  f^j.  ^jj^  cutiro  priosthood. 

Though  the  fundamental  object  was  the  protection  and  independ- 
ence of  the  whole  clerical  order,  in  its  relation  to  the  civil  authority, 
the  support  of  the  papal  power  was  the  natural,  though  unintended^ 
climax.*  The  author  or  authors  of  the  Decretals  professed  to  put 
them  forth  as  a  digest  of  laws  already  in  existence,  and  with  the 
object  of  advancing  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  It  requires 
no  great  discernment  to  perceive  how  little  such  a  prof ession  was  in 
harmony  with  the  magnitude  of  the  deception.  One  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  authorship  has  been  that  they  were  forged  by 
some  bishop  in  jealousy  or  resentment ;  certainly  their  general  re- 
ception can  be  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  this  sentiment.* 
Among  the  many  evidences,  both  internal  and  external,  of  .  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Decretals  may  be  enumerated  the  prevailing 
uniformity  and  impurity  of  style,  which  limit  the  authors  to  a  very 
small  number  and  the  language  to  the  barbarous  Latin;  the  evident 
use  of,  and  even  citations  from,  works  of  very  late  authorship ;  the 
clumsy  anachronisms  abounding  throughout  the  collection;  the 
total  absence  of  all  other  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  more 
ancient  portions  of  the  Decretals,  particularly  the  fifty-nine  older 
ones ;  the  evident  attempt  to  meet  contemporaneous  prejudices ; 
and  the  improbability  that  so  much  matter  of  the  alleged  impor- 

1  Kurtz,  draich  Histoxy,  yoI.  i,  pp.  840,  ff  ;  Bobertoon,  Hist  Christ.  Ch., 
voL  ii,  p.  209. 

*  For  anthoritieB  in  support  of  this  opinion,  see  Bobertson,  Hist.  Christ. 
Ch.,  YoL  ii,  p.  270,  notes.  The  old  yiew  that  the  Psendo-Isidorian  Decretals 
were  fabricated  for  the  purposes  of  papal  aggrandizement  is  now  given  np  bj 
scholars.  Their  chief  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  emancipate  the  bishops 
from  the  control  of  metropolitans  and  connoils.  See  an  exoeUent  summing  up 
of  the  case  by  Hunter  in  art.  Canon  Law,  in  Enoyo.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  Wasser- 
schleben,  who  in  yarious  works  has  most  thoroughly  inyeetigated  this  subject, 
holds  that  the  primacy  of  Bome  was  adyocated  moat  of  all  in  the  interest  of  the 
bishops.  See  his  Geschichte  der  falschen  Dekretalen,  Bxesl.,  1844,  and  his  art. 
in  Heizog.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Schrors,  in  his  HinmnaT  Bzzbiaohof 
yon  Beims,  sein  Lebenu.  seine  Schriften.    Freib.,  1884. 

>  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  yoL  ii,  pp.  100, 1 
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tance  here  attached  to  it  shoald  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dio- 
nysias  Exiguus/ 

The  hopeless  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  authorship  and  date 
and  place  of  publication  of  the  Decretals  is  another  peculiar  feature 
of  the  remarkable  forgery.  Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  litera- 
ture, was  a  fabrication  obscured  by  more  doubt  or  per-  unobbtain- 
mitted  to  pass  so  long  without  challenge.  The  date  of  ^^^jf^'i^"' 
issue  has  been  made  to  range  from  829  to  857 — the  crbtals. 
majority  of  writers  holding,  however,  that  the  limit  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  sixteen  years,  or  from  829  to  845.'  The  nearest  approach 
to  definite  locality  of  publication  is  that  it  was  either  eastern 
France  or  Rome,  the  weight  of  evidence  being  with  the  former.* 

Wasserschleben  has  narrowed  the  margin  of  possible  dates  to  some- 
time between  844  and  857.  He  has  shown  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  older  and  minor  collection  issued  from  Mayence ;  whUe  the 
later  and  larger  collection  seems  to  have,  been  made  at  Rheims.  On 
the  other  hand,  SchrOrs  holds  that  they  arose  in  the  diocese  of 
Tours,  and  that  they  were  framed  by  Rothad,  of  Soissons,  and 
Wrelfad,  of  Rheims,  in  their  conflict  with  Hincmar,  of  Rheims 
(845-852).  Rothad  and  Wrelfad  upheld  the  episcopal  claims  against 
the  metropolitan  claims  of  Hincmar. 

The  question  of  authorship,  after  weighing  all  the  evidence,  re- 
duces itself  to  this :  That  Archbishop  Riculf  (786-^14)  brought  the 
genuine  Isidorian  collection  from  Spain,  and  this  was  afterward 
enlarged  and  corrupted  into  the  Pseudo- Isidorian  by  ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  Archbishop  Autcar  and  published  at  Mayence  dur-  ▲bli  author- 
ing  his  archiepiscopate  (826-847),  and  that  the  work  of  *""*• 
copying  was  done  by  Benedictus  Levita,  who  may  have  had  no  sus- 

'  Niedner,  Christl.  Eirohengeaoli.y  p.  894.  Ab  examples  of  the  many  absnrdi- 
tiea  maj  be  cited  :  Biahope  of  the  aeoond  centiurj  cite  biblical  paaaagea  from 
the  mnch  later  tranalatioii  of  Jerome.  Pope  Victor  I  (f  202)  writes  a  let- 
ter to  Biahop  Theophilna  of  Alezandria(f  888).  Pope  Anaoletna  (f  100)  apeaka 
of  patriarcha,  metropolitazia,  and  primates.  Pope  Melchiades  makes  mention 
of  the  Nicene  CoTmcU  (825),  which  did  not  meet  until  eleven  yeara  after  the  an- 
thor'a  death.  Pope  Zephyrinna  (f  218)  appeals  to  the  laws  of  Christian  emper- 
ors before  Constantine,  the  first  one,  was  bom. 

*  Niedner  seems  to  think,  thongh  he  leayee  his  readers  to  draw  their  own  in- 
ference, that  the  Ffewndo-Isidoriana  did  not  appear  in  their  full  form  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  oentory.  Eirchengesch. ,  p.  897.  Some  of  them 
had  unquestionably  been  oircnlated  in  separate  form  eren  during  Charles  the 
Great's  reign.    Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  (Mid.  Ages),  p.  145,  note. 

s  Eichhom  contends  that  they  were  first  issaed  at  Bome,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  were  incorporated  into  the  Isidorian  collection  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire. Orondsatae  d.  Eirohenrechts,  voL  i,  p.  168.  Later  criticism  rejects  the 
Bomanorigin« 
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picion  of  the  fraad.'  Antcar,  instead  of  being  prompted  by  purely 
theological  or  literary  motiyeB,  had  beoome  inVolyed  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  eons  of  Lonis  the  PiooB  againat  their  father^  and  took  this 
course  of  defense  for  himself  and  his  party  against  the  power  of  the 
emperor  and  the  synods  that  would  do  his  bidding.* 

The  fatal  weaknesses  to  which  we  haye  already  referred,  besides 
many  minor  ones,  were  altogether  overlooked  at  the  time  the  Plwudo- 
Isidoriana  were  first  made  public.  **  They  were  so  clumsily  con- 
trived,'' says  Neander,  **  and  ignorantly  executed  that,  had  the  age 
been  a  little  more  fitted  for  or  more  inclined  to  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  had  the  deception  itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant 
interest  of  the  Church,  it  might  have  been  easily  detected  and  ex- 
posed.'   Hincmar,  of  Bheims,  was  the  only  one  who 


TIM  ora^**"  protested  against  their  application  to  existing  questions. 
LoouDATTHE  Aud  this  hc  did  from  the  standpoint  of  a  partisan.  He 
™^  called  them  a  mousetrap,  a  cup  of  poison  with  the 

brim  besmeared  with  honey,  and  commenta  et  figmenta  compilata.* 
They  nevertheless  immediately  took  their  position  as  an  authority 
in  the  canonical  law  of  the  Church,  and  played  a  highly  important 
r61e  in  councils,  synods,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Church.  By  the  year  857  they  were  used  to  decide  important 
questions  and  settle  disputes  that  shook  the  whole  Western  Church, 
and,  after  864,  when  they  were  used  by  Nicholas  I  immediately 
after  he  became  acquainted  with  them,  they  were  habitually  ad- 
duced, as  having  binding  force,  in  the  papal  rescripts. 

Their  genuineness  was  never  questioned  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, by  Peter  Comestor,  but  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  them 
oBiruiifnins  was  not  disturbed  until  the  fraud  was  fully  exposed  by 
HOT  Quis-  the  first  Protestant  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
TWELFTH  CKN-  authors  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries.'  Leading  Boman 
TUET.  Catholic  writers    have    subsequently  taken  pains  to 

abandon  the  Decretals  as  a  complete,  but  still  pious,  fraud/   Mdhler^ 

I  Gleseler,  Chnroh  History,  voL  ii,  p.  114,  note  13. 

*  EnrtB,  Abrifls  d.  Eirchengesohiidite,  p.  70. 
>  Church  Hifltoxy,  vol.  iii,  p.  847. 

^  Hinemar  at  times  protested  that  fhey  wsre  spurious,  and  at  other  times 
used  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Schrors  sa js  that  he  aooepted  them.  They 
seem  to  have  been  practically  unchallenged.  See  Weissioker,  HfaVmar  imd 
FMudo-Isidor,  in  Zeiteohrift  f .  hist.  Theol.,  1868,  p.  827 ;  WaflsersoUaben,  in 
Herzog.  >  Cent.  ICagdeb.,  ii,  c.  7 ;  iii,  7. 

*  This  course  is  taken  by  Bellarmine,  De  Pontif.  Boman.,  lib.  ii,  o.  14 ;  B»- 
ronius,  Annal.  Ecclee.  ad  annum  865,  §  8 ;  Fleury,  Hist.  EooUidastique,  toL 
ziii,  Disc.  Prelim.,  p.  16.  Marohetti  is  about  the  only  writer  of  any  standing 
who  defends  the  Decretals.    Saggio  orit.  sopra  la  storia  de  FeurL    Boma,  1781« 
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without  question  the  beet  Roman  Oatholio  writer  of  the  present 
century,  seems  disposed  to  change  the  whole  ground  by  calling  the 
author  of  the  Decretals  a  romanticist.' 

If  the  Pseudo-Isidore  had  made  his  appearance  and  advanced  his 
claims  during  the  mature  glory   of  the  descendants  of  Charles 
Martel  they  would  have  been  suppressed  with  a  yiolent  hand.     But 
the  Garolingian  dynasty  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  was  hastening 
into  perpetual  obscurity  and  extinction  as  rapidly  as  it  had  emerged 
at  Poictiers,  with  a  meteor-like   splendor,  to  change   the  whole 
course  of  European  life  and  lay  the  foundations  of  modem  history — 
or,  according  to  Newman,  of  modem  civilization.*    The  confirma- 
tion of  the  donation  of  Pepin  to  the  papacy,  by  repre-  ^  carmhal 
senting   Constantino   as  the  original  author   of  the  skrtice  or 
measure,  was  one  of  the  cardinal  services  of  the  Deere-  ^  ^Tras 
tals  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.'    The  subjection  authoritt  or 
of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  advocated  on  *"  church. 
so  many  grounds,  and  made  to  cover  so  many  cases,  that  the  eleva- 
tion reached  every  ecclesiastic,  from  the  pope  on  his  throne — now 
proved  anew,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  that  of  St.  Peter — to  the  lowest 
clerk  of  Latin  Christendom. 

1  Sohriften  imd  Anfsitze,  voL  1,  p.  809. 
'  Historical  Sketohes,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 
'  Biyoe,  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.  167. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

STATE  OF  LEARNING. 

Ik  no  respect  was  the  Garolingian  period  more  distinguished  from 
the  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  times  than  in  both  the 
promotion  of  general  intelligence  and  the  restoration  of  classical 
culture.  The  ignorance  of  the  European  rulers  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Great  was  of  a  piece  with  the  lamentably  low  state  of 
learning  among  the  clergy  and  the  masses.  The  barbarian  rulers 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  southern  Europe  were  as  little 
CHARLES  THE  incUued  to  respect  the  literary  treasures  which  were  a 
MOT»  leIr»1  P*"^  ^'  ^^^^^  spoils  as  they  were  to  appreciate  the  civil- 
iNG.  ization  of  which  those  treasures  were  the  fruit.      The 

literature  of  Gaul^  Spain,  and  Italy  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the 
utter  disregard,  and  even  outright  hostility,  of  the  barbarian  Idngs, 
who  almost  without  exception  were  innocent  of  the  least  sympathy 
with  or  taste  for  liberal  culture.  Theodoric,  a  man  who  could  not 
write  his  own  name,  but  who  has  passed  into  history  as  the  most 
famous  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings  of  Italy,  is  believed  to  have  re- 
strained his  own  countrymen  from  attending  the  very  schools  by 
which  he,  or  his  minister,  Cassiodorus,  endeavored  to  revive  the 
studies  of  his  Italian  subjects.  Charles  the  Great's  early  life  was 
spent  in  profound  ignorance,  and,  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of 
Eginhard,  he  could  not  write ;  while  the  great  Alfred  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  Latin  that  he  found  difiSculty  in  rendering  a  trans- 
lation from  the  pastoral  instruction  of  St.  Gregory.'  Science,  pre- 
viously to  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  flourished  with  no  little  vigor 
in  the  cloisters  of  England  and  Ireland;  but  these  invaders  set 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  only  re- 
lief to  the  dark  picture  is  the  fact  that,  while  they  were  landing  in 
Britain,  Charles  the  Great  was  beginning  his  great  reforms  of  edu- 
cation on  the  Continent. 

The  proofs  of  the  prevailing  clerical  ignorance  are  abundant, 

^  Hftllam,  Middle  Ages,  yoI.  iii,  p.  272,  and  note.  B^gmhard^s  mndi  dis- 
ctuaed  passage  is  as  foUows :  ''  Tentabat  et  scribere,  tabolasque  et  oodicilloa 
ad  boo  in  lecticnla  sab  cenricalibos  oiromnferre  solebat,  nt,  onm  vacniun 
tempns  esset,  mannm  effigiandia  Uteris  assaefaoeret ;  sed  pamm  prosperd 
saocessit  labor  prteposteros  ao  serd  indioatns," 
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In  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Oharles  the  Great,  not  one  priest  in  a  thou- 
sand could  address  a  letter  of  salutation  to  another ;  at  clirical  io- 
a  council  held  in  Borne  in  992  hardly  a  person  could  morancb. 
be  found  who  knew  the  elements  of  letters ;  Alfred,  of  England, 
declared  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  he  knew  no  priest  south 
of  the  Thames  who  understood  the  ordinary  prayers  or  could 
translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue ;  at  the  time  of  Dunstan 
none  of  the  clergy  knew  how  to  write  or  translate  a  Latin  letter ; 
and  the  homilies  used  by  the  priests  were  compiled  by  the  bishops, 
or  at  their  instance,  and  distributed  to  the  priests  for  use  in  the 
service.'  Hallam's  apology  for  this  clerical  ignorance  is,  at  least, 
a  lame  one — the  scarcity  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  almost 
ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe  from  the  conquest  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Saracens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  to  the 
close  of  the  eleventh,  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or 
linen  rags  first  came  into  use.  The  real  cause  was  the  absence  of 
all  taste  for  culture  in  the  European  mind,  a  result  which  naturally 
followed  from  the  example  of  the  barbarian  rulers,  the  distrust  by 
^he  Church  of  classic  learning,  and  the  uncertain  state  of  society. 
Earope  was  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  there  is  no  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  vitality  of  Greek  and  Boman  culture  than  the  fact 
that  it  could  exist,  even  in  sleep,  among  these  disintegrating  and 
destructive  agencies,  which,  with  only  occasional  relief,  existed 
down  to  the  revival  of  humanism  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 

With  Charles  the  Great  there  came  a  great  change  in  the  educa- 
tion and  general  culture  of  the  times.     His  own  early  ^^^  chahoi 
disadvantages  had  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  »  education 
knowledge  for  both  his  subjects  and  himself,  while  his  ^tuue  bt 
visits  to  Italy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  classic  charlm  thi 
learning,  quickened  his  aspirations  for  the  best  knowl-  ®**^'- 
edge  that  could  be  brought  within  his  reach  and  be  propagated 
throughout  his  dominions.     The  very  men  who  had  been  bom  in 
Britain,  and  were  the  best  scholars  of  their  age,  were  invited  by 
him  to  become  his  companions,  counselors,  and  friends,  when  their 
own  land  became  a  prey  to  the  devastations  of  the  Danes.    Alcuin, 
the  pupil  of  Bede,  with  whom  Charles  the  Great  became  ac- 
quainted in  Italy,  in  781,  went  to  Paris  in  782,  and  it  was  only  five 
years  later,  787,  that  the  Northmen  invaded  England,  and  ten 
years  later  still,  797,  that  the  same  tribe  invaded  Ireland.     While 
they  destroyed  the  fruits  of  learning,  they  were  not  able  to  make 
way  with  the  producers,  who,  now  upon  the  Continent,  were  des- 
tined to  continue  on  a  broader  scale  and  a  firmer  foundation  the 
«  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ill,  pp.  278,  274. 
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work  of  adapting  the  learning  of  the  past  to  new  conditions,  and 
of  handing  it  down  to  later  generations. 

And  thus  the  conrt  of  the  Frankish  emperor  was  not  less  brilliant 
for  its  literary  magnates  than  that  of  Angnistus  GsBsar^  or  of  Lorenzo 
BRiLUANT  the  Magnificent^  or,  latest  of  all,  of  Carl  Augnstns,  of 
*^''"!«'™.    Weimar,  tba  friend  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  Wie- 

CHARLES  THR  '  .  9  m  » 

QRXAT.  land,  and  other  creators  of  the  rich  Qerman  literature 

of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  right  of  common  kings  to 
rule  millions  of  subjects  and  divide  hemispheres  among  themselyes; 
but  only  once  in  an  age  does  the  occupant  of  a  throne  possess  the 
high  ambition  or  great  honor  of  being  the  patron,  the  friend,  and 
the  equal  of  the  undisputed  monarchs  of  thought.  Charles  the 
Great  was  not  so  great  when  his  brow  was  pressed  by  the  imperial 
crown,  or  when  he  received  the  oath  of  fealty  from  Wittekind,  the 
conquered  Saxon  king,  as  when  he  sat  amid  his  learned  men  and 
received  the  benefits  of  their  wisdom. 

''  Charles  the  Great, ^'  says  Eginhard,  '^  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  liberal  studies,  and  greatly  revered  their  professors,  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  the  honors.  He  learned  the  art  of  computation, 
and  with  great  application  and  skill  carefully  calculated  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets.  He  tried  also  to  learn  to  write,  and  used 
even  to  put  his  tablets  and  writing  books  under  his  pillow,  so  that 
when  he  should  have  leisure  he  might  accustom  his  hand  to  form- 
ing the  letters  ;  but  in  this  task,  too  long  postponed  and  begun  too 
late  in  life,  he  had  but  little  success.'^'  But  in  inaugurating 
schools  for  others  he  had  much  success.  He  ordered  his  bishops  and 
abbots  to  establish  schools  for  the  youth  of  their  neighborhoods,  and 
he  gathered  teachers  at  his  own  court  and  opened  there  a  school — 
TBI  8GH0LA  thc  Schola  Palatina — ^where  the  youth  of  noble  birth 
PALATuiA.  might  get  the  beat  instruction  of  the  times.'  At  this 
school  of  the  palace  Eginhard,  Angillert,  Tatto,  Walaf  rid  Strabo, 
Grimald,  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  other  leaders  in  the  literary  and 
religious  life,  were  educated.  ''Singing  schools*'  and  "reading 
schools  *'  were  established  at  Lyons.  The  archbishop  there  wrote 
to  Charles  that  such  was  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  that  they  had 
not  only  mastered  the  art  of  chanting  the  service,  and  of  conduct- 
ing it  after  the  pattern  of  the  imperial  chapel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but  instructed  others,  and  that  they  could  read  the  Scriptures  well, 
and  explain  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  New  Testament.*  The  whole 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Frankish  empire  was  due  almost  entirely 

*  Vita  Carol.  Mag.,  o.  xrv. 

'  Emerton,  Introdaotion  to  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  238. 

'  Mombert,  Hist,  of  Charles  the  Gi«at,  p.  d(M. 
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to  the  nntiring  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.  The  monas- 
teries were  not  originallj  intended  as  schools^  bat  Charles  the  Oreat 
directed  that  they  take  npon  themselyee  the  task  of  educating  the 
youths  of  the  yicinity>  and  these  schools^  at  first  of  an  elementary 
and  popular  character,  four  centuries  later  ripened  into,  and  were 
absorbed  by,  the  universities.' 

In  connection  with  the  seminaries  were  the  grammar  and  public 
schools,  which  served  as  preparatory  institutions  to  the  seminaries 
and  all  the  secular  professions.     In  787   an  imperial 

^  *^  ORAMMAR  AND 

circular  was  issued  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  requir-  pubuc 
ing,  under  penalty  of  royal  displeasure,  that  schools  schools. 
should  be  attached  to  all  monasteries  and  cathedral  chapters. 

About  fifty  important  institutions  of  learning  were  established 
by  Oharles  the  Great  and  the  remaining  Carolingians  in  central  and 
upper  Italy ;  in  the  French  cities.  Tours,  Paris,  Corbey,  many  schools 
Orleans,  Olugny,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse  ;  and  in  the  caroli™ 
German  cities  of  Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Utrecht,  oians. 
Fulda,  Paderbom,  Hildesheim,  and  elsewhere.  There  was  a  spe- 
cial imperial  constitution,  which  not  only  applied  to  the  regulation 
of  the  schools,  but  to  the  general  educational  interests  of  the 
realm.*  The  studies  were  embraced  in  the  old  trivium  and  quad- 
rivium,  the  former  comprising  phUology,  logic,  and  rhetoric  ;  and 
the  latter,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  These 
studies  were  largely  applied  to  theology.  Music,  for  example,  was 
limited  to  chanting,  and  astronomy  to  the  calculation  of  Easter.* 
However,  when  the  question  was  one  of  training  for  the  secular 
professions,  this  limitation  was  overridden,  and  the  sciences  were 
taught  as  liberally  as  the  times  required  and  the  teachers  were  capa- 
ble. Charles  founded  two  kinds  of  schools,  less  and  greater.  The 
former  he  placed  in  the  episcopal  palaces,  canons'  cloisters,  monas- 
teries, and  elsewhere  ;  the  latter  he  located  in  public  places  which 
were  suited  for  general  teaching.  These  he  intended  not  only  for 
ecclesiastics,  but  for  the  nobility  and  their  children  and  for  the 
poor ;  in  short,  for  every  rank,  class,  and  race.*    Thodulph,  Bishop 

I  Newman  decides  the  question  as  to  whether  Charles  the  Great  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  UniYersitj  of  Paris,  by  declaring  that,  if  he  did  not  do  it 
directly,  he  yet  adopted  the  measores  which  had  (hat  inevitable  resalt; 
"  Whether  his  school  at  Paris  be  a  uniYersity  or  not,  he  laid  down  principles 
of  which  a  nniyersity  is  the  reeolt,  in  that  he  aimed  at  educating  aU  classes, 
and  undertook  aU  subjects  of  teaching. "— Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i,  p.  168. 

*  The  title  of  the  constitution  was :  Constitutio  de  scholia  per  singula  epls- 
oopia  et  monasteria  instituendis.  Comp.  Baluzii  capitularia  reg.  Franc. ,  i,  147 ; 
Pertz,  Monum.  Germ.,  iii,  52.        >  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemands,  t  H,  p.  129. 

^  Bulaeus,  quoted  in  Newman,  Hist.  Sketches,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 
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of  OrleaiiBy  established  village  schools  for  all  classes.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe,  learning  became  the  priyilege  of  all. 

Charles  the  Oreat  had  great  sympathy  with  the  popular  legends 
of  his  own  people,  but  he  found  little  support  in  the  scholars  who 
cBAUJs  PBo-  surrounded  him.  He  nevertheless  caused  grammars  to 
IJS^m"  be  compiled  in  the  language  of  his  Teutonic  subjects, 
TOHeun.  and,  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  he  collected  the  bardic 
lays  of  Germany.  He  deprecated  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Latin, 
or  even  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  the  Church  service, 
and,  in  his  capitulary  at  the  council  of  Frankfurt,  said :  ''  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  God  may  not  be  prayed  to  except  in  three  lan- 
guages ;  forasmuch  as  in  every  tongue  God  is  worshiped  and  man 
is  heard  if  he  ask  the  things  which  are  right.''  He  required  that 
preaching  should  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  the  common 
people  learn  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their  own 
language.    Stripes  and  fasts  were  penalties  for  neglect.* 

He  took  measures  to  have  the  people  learn  to  write  well,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  poor  should  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  To  enrich  the  more  ignorant 
portions  of  his  empire  he  endowed  the  schools  which 


popular"  ^®  *"^  organized  with  ample  means,  and  England, 
SCHOOLS.  Italy,  and  Greece  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  manu- 
scripts for  the  new  libraries.  Special  measures  were  taken  to  mul- 
tiply correct  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  distribution  among 
the  people.  Charles  the  Great  was  himself  no  mean  author.  The 
Caroline  Books,  in  which  the  prevalent  image  worship  was  com- 
bated, were  his  own  work,  though  some  of  the  details  of  composi- 
tion were  left  to  his  scholars. 

The  efforts  at  popular  education,  the  improvement  of  the  national 
literature,  and  the  perpetuation  of  classical  learning  were  noble  in 
the  extreme,  and  were  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  great 
Charles.  But  they  were  ephemeral.  The  elevation  of  the  papacy 
▲ITER  was  irreconcilable  with  the  advance  of  popular  intelli- 

2J5J^™*  gence,  and  when  Charles  the  Great  was  gone  the  science 
inGSNKRATio.  of  thc  schools  degenerated.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  century  the  literature  of  Europe  had  been  exclusively 
religious,  and  now,  after  a  sudden  and  brief  interval  of  universal 
culture,  it  again  became  religious,  and,  until  the  revival  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  consisted  of  insipid  legends  and 
priestly  wrangles. 

'  Pertz,  Leges,  i,  180. 


The  growth  of  image  worship.  so? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB   aBOWTH   OF  IMAaS   WORSHIP. 

Okb  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  movemente  in  the 
history  of  the  Ohurch  was  the  effort  to  abolish  the  worship  of  im- 
ages. Thi8_bitter  controversy  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half >  and 
was  the  occasion  of  untold  sufferings  and^  though  entirely  futile  in 
abating  the  evil  aimed  at^  was  fraught  with  lasting  consequences. 
It  was  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  Saracenic  conquests  in 
southeastern  Europe,  and  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  and  of  the  long 
bitterness  between  the  Greek  and  Boman  Churches. 

The  early  Christians  would  have  looked  with  horror  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  placing  images  in  the  churches,  and  would  have  con^ 
sidered  bowing  down  or  praying  before  them  as  nothing  less  than 
idolatry.  This  they  would  have  done  for  two  reasons — the  revul- 
sion from  heathenism  and  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  heathen  interlocutor  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius 
Felix,  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  the  old  Christian  literature,  com- 
plains of  the  Christians  that  they  have  no  consecrated  images.  Octa- 
vius acknowledges  the  charge,  and  pours  scornful  opprobrium  on  the 
images  of  the  Boman  religion.^  I^ctantius  writes  in  the  same  lofty 
disdain  of  artistic  representations.  Epiphanius,  when  on  a  journey 
through  Palestine,  and  through  his  jealousy  for  Catholic  usage,  tore 
down  a  pictured  curtain  in  a  church.*  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  argues 
with  great  force  against  the  religious  use  of  images.  He  appeals  to 
the  universal  conscience  of  the  Church  as  repudiating  everything  of 
the  kind.*  The  synod  of  Elvira,  in  305,  in  Spain,  bore  witness  to 
the  feeling  of  the  Church  when  it  gave  out  this  well-known  decision: 
'^  There  ^all  be  no  pictures  in  the  church  lest  what  is  lagtantitjs 
worshiped  and  adored  be  depicted  on  the  walls.'*  *  Many  ^^j^^*"* 
efforts  have  been  made  to  break  the  force  of  this  ab-  dcaois. 
rupt  prohibition,  but  in  vain.     Dale,  in  his  learned  and  interesting 

I    Min.  Fel.,  Oct.»  x,  xzzii. 

*  Ep.  61,  in  Jerome,  Works,  ed.  YaUarsi,  yoI.  i,  854.  The  words  of  Epipha- 
nius are  very  strong:  *'  Detestatos  in  eoolesia  Christi,  contra  anctoritatem 
soriptoramm,  hominis  pendere  imaginem/'  Outside  of  his  Puritan  seal  the 
testimony  of  this  widely  traveled  bishop  is  very  important. 

*  £p.  ii,  ad  Constan.  Aug.  *  Can.  zxzvi. 
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essay  on  this  council^  is  correct  when  he  says:  '^It  was  not 
merely  lest  the  illimitable  should  be  limited,  and  the  Spirit  mate- 
rialized, to  the  surprise  and  scandal  of  converts  and  catechumens, 
but  to  insure  that  in  the  sphere  of  worship  there  should  be  neither 
human  nor  diyine  semblance  to  divert  the  soul^s  homage  from  its 
true  and  lawful  object,  that  this  decree  was  pronounced/' ' 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Exhortation  to 
the  Heathen,  writes  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  image  cult  of  the 
Oreeks.  The  very  idea  of  all  such  representations  in  religion  he 
repudiates  with  disgust.  He  contrasts  the  ways  of  the  Christians : 
**  But  we  have  no  sensible  image  of  sensible  matter,  but  an  image  that 
is  perceived  by  the  mind  alone — Ood  who  alone  is  truly  Ood.''  He 
even  takes  the  second  commandment  as  prohibiting  the  very  calling 
of  artists.  In  fact,  the  use  of  images  in  the  early  Church  was  a 
mark  of  heretics.  The  Carpocratians  placed  the  image  of  Christ  be- 
side those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of 
the  change  which  came  over  the  Church  in  this  regard  than  the  com- 
parison between  the  earlier  and  the  later  apologists.  Justin,  Ori- 
gen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Minucius  Felix  rejoice  in  the 
Church's  rejection  of  images,  while  Leontius  of  Cyprus,  in  600,  and 
John  of  Damascus,  in  725,  are  anxious  to  defend  the  practices  of 
the  Church  against  the  objections  of  Jews  and  Saracens.  Chrysostom 
reviews  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  of  his  time — ^354  to  407 — ^and 
yet  nowhere  in  his  works  is  there  mention  of  images  in  the  churches. 

But  the  passing  away  of  heathenism,  and  the  securer  position  of 
the  Christians  in  wealth,  leisure,  and  culture,  restored  art  to  its  place 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  In  the  fifth  century  images  were  com- 
mon everywhere.  Gregory  the  Great,  pope  from  590  to  604,  was  the 
first  to  publish  a  formal  defense  and  exposition  of  image  worship. 
But  he  makes  the  place  of  art  in  the  Church  purely  pedagogic. 
oRiGORT  THi  Thc  Iguoraut  and  rude  cannot  read,  and,  he  alleged, 
0EBAT*8  MOD-   gygn  jf  ^w  could,  wcTc  uot  ablc  to  buy  books  and  man- 

SBATK  ADYO>  ^  '  •/ 

cAcrowm-  uscripts ;  they  therefore  needed  pictures  as  a  means  to 
▲on.  edification  and  instruction.     Images  were  the  books  of 

the  unlearned.  As  to  their  religious  use  Gregory  would  go  only  to 
this  length,  that  they  might  bring  the  original  to  our  minds  more 
vividly,  and  thus  give  greater  earnestness  to  our  devotions.  But 
he  would  frown  down  any  adoration  or  prostration  before  the  image 
itself.'    The  common  practice,  however,  soon  went  far  beyond  this. 

>  The  Synod  of  Elviraa&d  ChriBtian  Life  in  the  Fonrth  Centozy  (Lond.,  1882), 
pp.  28S-297. 

'  **  For  it  is  one  thing  to  adore  a  pictnre ;  another  to  learn  what  it  is  to  be 
adored  through  the  history  told  by  the  piotore.    What  soriptore  presents  to 
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The  nniversal  tendency  of  mediseyal  Catholicism,  as  Neander  well 
points  out,  was  the  failure  to  distinguish  the  divine  from  the  symbol 
which  represented  it,  and  to  transfer  to  the  latter  the  homage  due 
only  to  the  former. 

readers,  a  piotnre  preeenie  to  the  gaze  of  the  tmleamed :  for  in  it  eren  the 
ignorant  see  what  they  ooght  to  foUow;  in  it  the  iUiterate  read.'*  ''I  know 
that  you  do  not  desire  the  image  of  onr  Sayionr  that  yon  may  worship  it  as 
God,  bnt  that  yon  may  be  reminded  of  him  and  refresh  yoor  loye  for  him  by 
the  sight  of  his  image." — ^Epp.  ix ;  iv,  9 ;  vii,  ii,  64.  It  is  nnneoessory  to  say 
how  far  beyond  this  the  Boman  Catholic  theory  has  gone. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 
lOONOCLASM. 

The  image  cultas  foand  laxariimt  soil  eepeciaOy  in  the  eensnoxifi 
and  imaginative  East  In  churches  and  public  hidk^  in  houses  and 
cells^  by  the  wayside  and  on  ships,  on  all  utensils  and  clothing, 
everywhere,  indeed,  the  pictures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and 
the  saints  were  to  be  seen.  The  artists  were  the  monks,  and  most 
zealously  they  labored  to  promote  the  new  worship.  Stories  of  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  images  were  widely  circulated  and  believed. 
So  far  did  this  extravagance  go  that  images  were  put  forward  as 
sponsors  in  baptism.  The  image  of  Christ  which  l^end  stated  our 
Saviour  sent  to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  was  discovered  in  an  oppor- 
tune time.  Stories  of  images ''  made  without  hands  '^  and  dropped 
from  heaven  were  readily  received  in  that  uncritical  age. 

Of  necessity  a  reaction  came.  The  worship  of  images  had  been 
opposed  from  three  directions--one  from  within  the  Church,  and 
two  from  without.  The  Monophysites,  or  those  who  held  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  overborne  or  taken  up  by  the  divine, 
and  the  Monothelites,  or  advocates  of  the  One-will,  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  images.  The  Monophysites  argued  :  The  incarna- 
tion was  the  virtual  deification  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  It 
MONOPHT0ITB  has  the  properties  of  the  Deity.  His  human  nature 
mot^jSict  ^  therefore  incomprehensible  {iuMTaXiprTog)  and  uncir- 
iMAOKs.  cumscribed  (dnepiypa^),  and  therefore  cannot  be  de- 

picted within  the  bounds  of  a  circumscribed  figure.  The  absorption 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  into  his  divinity  brings  the  whole  person 
of  Christ  under  the  law  of  the  second  commandment.  Besides,  the 
only  symbol  or  figure  which  Christ  has  left  us  is  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Eucharist.  Then,  as  to  the  images  of  the  saints,  the  Mo- 
nophysites said  that  as  the  saints  were  at  rest  with  Ood  in  felicity 
forever  it  was  unlawful  to  represent  them  before  our  eyes,  espe- 
cially by  the  heathen  arts  of  painting.  The  pagans  did  not  believe 
in  a  resurrection,  and  therefore  they  tried  to  picture  forth  their  dead 
as  present;  why  then  should  Christians  borrow  their  abominable  arts 
to  represent  the  departed  spirit  that  is  with  Ood  as  still  present  in 
the  flesh?    The  Monophysites  denounced  art  in  itself  as  sinful. 

Now  this  opposition  of  the  Monophysites  was  of  great  force. 


« 
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Thongh  condemned  at  Chalcedony  their  ideas  were  still  influential 
thronghoat  the  East.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  Xenias^  or 
Philoxenns,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Hierapolis^  opposed  fiercely 
all  representations  of  the  angels  or  Ohrist,  and  destroyed  all  the  im- 
ages he  could  find.  In  618  the  patriarch  Severus,  of  Antioch,  an- 
other Monophysite^  melted  down  the  dores  of  silver  and  gold  which 
were  usually  suspended  oyer  the  altar  and  fonts^  saying  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  ought  not  to  be  represented  in  such  a  manner.  Serenus, 
at  Marseilles^  in  the  serenth  century^  tried  to  carry  out  the  same  re- 
form in  his  city  and  diocese.  The  emperor  Anastasius^  492-518, 
was  a  Monophysite,  as  were  Heraclius,  610-641,  Gonstans,  641-668, 
and  the  Armenian  Philip^  711-713.  This  last  ruler  burned  the 
official  acts  of  the  sixth  general  council,  which  had  condemned 
Monophysitism  and  its  congener  Monothelitism,  and  deposed  the  or- 
thodox patriarch  Gyrus.  These  emperors  were  supported  by  several 
of  the  higher  clergy.  The  Ghurch  in  Armenia  and  in  part  of 
Syria  was  Monophysite.  Leo  himself  was  of  Monophysite  stock. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  coming  outbreak  under  that 
emperor.  Given  a  sovereign  with  Monophysite  sympathies  and 
with  sufficient  vigor  to  brave  the  hatred  of  the  Ghurch,  one  could 
easily  prophesy  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  break  up  a  prac- 
tice which,  after  everything  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  had  evidently 
grown  into  an  enormous  abuse. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  iconoclasm  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked, they  being  supposed  to  have  issued  solely  from  TiiicAusnoF 
the  despotic  zeal  of  Leo.  Gombefis,  in  his  History  of  iconoolabm. 
Monothelitism,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  relation  between  these 
disputes  on  the  person  of  Ghrist  and  the  iconoclastic  movement. 
Stokes  is  the  only  recent  historian  who  seems  to  have  done  justice 
to  the  historical  connections  of  the  subject.  Iconoclasm,  like  every 
other  phenomenon  in  history,  was  not  an  isolated  event.  Its  way 
was  prepared. 

The  two  other  opposing  forces  were  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans* 
Arguments  from  image  worship  were  their  stock  in  trade  in  their 
polemic  against  the  Ghristians.  Idolatry  was  their  cry.  The  great 
champion  of  the  faith  was  Leontius  of  Gyprus,  600.  In  his  Apol- 
ogy he  defends  image  worship  with  the  arguments  of  lkomtiits  of 
John  of  Damascus  in  his  Orations  on  Images,  and  by  ot^rto. 
the  second  Nicene  council,  afterward  repeated  by  Gregory  II  in 
his  letter  to  Leo.  His  line  of  thought  is  interesting:  The  Mosaic 
law  was  not  directed  against  the  devotional  use  of  images,  but  only 
against  the  idolatrous  use  of  them.  In  fact,  the  tabernacle  and  tem- 
ple had  their  images,  as  the  cherubim,  the  brazen  oxen,  and  other 
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objects.  Just  as  the  child  will  reyerence  the  clothes  once  worn  by 
an  absent  father,  so  Christians  reyerence  eyerything  that  Christ 
toached.  For  this  reason  we  represent  the  symbol  of  his  passion  in 
charches  and  houses  and  shops,  and  in  the  market  place  and  on 
articles  of  clothing ;  so  that  we  may  haye  it  constantly  before  our 
eyes  and  may  be  reminded  of  it,  and  not  forget  it  as  the  Jews  haye 
forgotten  their  Ood.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  ceremony  of  pros- 
tration sometimes  occnrs  as  a  mark  of  respect  eyen  to  men,  and 
therefore  could  by  no  means  imply  idolatry.  He  refers  apologetic- 
ally to  cnres  wrought  by  images,  to  miraculous  cases  of  conyersion 
effected  by  the  same  means,  and  to  stories  of  images  from  which 
blood  had  been  seen  to  trickle.  In  conclusion  he  says :  ^*  The  im- 
ages are  not  our  gods  ;  but  they  are  the  images  of  Christ  and  his 
saints,  which  exist  and  are  yenerated  in  remembrance  and  in  honor 
of  these,  and  as  ornaments  of  the  churches. '^ ' 

But  despite  these  plausible  reasonings  the  Jews  pressed  their 
charge  of  idolatry,  and  to  men  of  matter-of-fact  minds  the  charge 
must  haye  had  weight  As  for  the  Mohammedans,  they  abominated 
the  whole  Christian  pantheon,  as  they  would  call  it,  with  its  grada- 
tions of  saints,  angels,  and  persons  in  the  Godhead,  to  all  of  whom 
obeisance  was  paid.  A  letter  has  been  brought  to  light  by  M. 
F^lix  N^ye  which  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  Leo^s  part  in  the 
THs  Lnmt  OF  image  controyersy.  The  Caliph  Omar  II,  Boon  after  his 
oMABu.  accession  in  717,  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning 

the  Christian  religion  to  the  new  Emperor  of  the  East,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  and  stated  also  his  objections  to  it.  In  the  course  of  this 
letter  the  Arab  driyes  home  this  question,  '^  Why  do  you  worship 
the  bones  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  as  also  paintings,  and  the 
cross,  which  anciently  seryed  according  to  the  law  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  ?  '^  Leo,  in  his  reply,  attempts  a  yery  half-hearted 
defense  of  the  objectionable  practice,  or,  rather,  he  yentures  a 
word  for  the  cross ;  but  while  he  praises  the  pious  feeling  which 
delights  to  haye  the  images  of  the  saints  near  at  hand  on  which  to 
gaze,  he  repudiates  any  homage  paid  to  them.  The  Scriptures  giye 
us  no  permission  to  pay  homage  to  pictures,  says  Leo;  ''  We  glorify 
the  saints,  but  we  render  no  homage  to  painted  wood.''*    This 

>  Quoted  in  4fh  session  of  7th  Qen.  Gooneil,  Mansi,  ziii,  44r-S8.  See  aleo 
Migne,  Pat.  Gr.,  xciii,  1565. 

*  This  remarkable  letter  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  Europeans  by 
F^lix  Ndye  in  a  series  of  ardoles  on  John  of  Damasons  in  La  Belgiqyte  in  1861. 
It  is  mentioned  by  no  recent  historian.  Headmaster  Lnpton  in  his  ezceUent  mon- 
ograph on  that  Father  (Lond.,  1883)  notices  it.  An  Armenian  scholar  of  the 
eighth  century,  Gh^yond,  left  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and  here  he  embodied 
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i^tter  brought  home  to  Leo  the  weak  spot  in  the  Christianity  of  his 
time,  and  made  him  feel  that  if  oyer  his  religion  made  any  headway 
against  its  hated  enemies,  who  were  pressing  on  every  side,  it 
must  get  rid  in  some  way  of  this  detestable  cult.  Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.  There  dawned  on 
him  the  conyiction  that  he  was  designated  by  Jehovah  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  Church  from  its  idol  worship. 

The  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (716-741)  has  been  called  by  Finlay 
one  of  the  unappreciated  heroes  of  mankind.'  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  prince  of  great  vigor,  and  had  a  masterly  grasp  of  the  situation. 
Although  not  all  of  his  measures  were  wise,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  dictated  by  a  patriotic  intention.  He  swept  back 
the  Saracen  invasion,  reformed  the  civil  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  brought  peace  and  a  sense  of  security  to  all.  To 
this  fact,  as  Finlay  suggests,  is  due  the  contentment  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  during  his  iconoclastic  crusade.  The  first  edict  of 
Leo  against  image  worship  was  issued  in  726.  It  provided  for 
the  destruction  of  all  the  more  prominent  images.*  The  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^ 
edict  created  a  storm  of  opposition.  While  a  soldier  riah  and  hib 
was  destroying  the  image  of  Christ  over  the  gate  of  the  """  ™'^* 
palace  a  mob  assembled,  principally  of  women,  and  while  an 
officer  was  aiming  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the  image  the  women 
knocked  the  ladder  down,  and,  in  their  insane  fury,  dew  the 
soldier.  The  emperor  found  that  he  had  embarked  on  an  enter- 
prise more  difficult  than  he  had  anticipated.  Images  were  strongly 
enthroned  in  the  popular  veneration.  Qermanus,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  however  pliant  he  might  be  in  the  abstract  matter 
of  Monothelitism,  was  not  to  be  moved  in  this  matter.  After 
vainly  striving  to  win  over  Germanus  to  his  views  Leo  called  a 

the  letton  of  Omar  n  and  Leo  IIL  They  were  translftted  into  Frenoh  by  the 
srohimandrite  ChahnAsariaa  (PftrU,  1866).  The  above  quotation  is  from  that 
translation. 

>  See  History  of  Qreece  from  the  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  Present 
Time.  Ed.  by  H.  F.  Toaer,  rev.  ed.,  7  vols.,  8vo,  Ozl,  1877.  Thia  is  a  monu- 
mental work— the  modem  Gibbon.  It  is  indiapenaable  to  the  stadent  of  the 
history  of  the  East. 

*  We  believe,  with  Stokes,  that  the  general  view  of  historians  is  incorrect 
when  they  say  that  the  iirst  edict  of  Leo  provided  simply  for  the  removal  of 
theimageetoahigherplaoeonthewallsyontof  the  reach  of  the  people.  Hefele 
has  conclusively  shown,  by  a  thorongh  stady  of  the  chronology,  that  the  first 
edict  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  destniction  of  the  images.  Bat  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  Germanus,  who  refused  to  coontersign  the  decrees,  it  proved 
largely  inoperative.  See  4th  vol. 'of  Hefele,  OonciUengeschiohte.  Moeheim 
(11,  88,  ed.  Hnzdook)  says  that  Leo  ordered  the  total  removal  of  the  images  at 
the  first  ^ 
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council  at  his  palace^  where  he  again  called  apon  the  aged  patriarch 
DinvDBBs  OF  ^  S^^^  b^  sanction  to  an  edict  against  images.  In  a 
iMAoi  woft-  long  oration  the  patriarch  defended  his  yiews^  and,  see- 
M^OT*^  ing  that  he  was  powerless  to  change  the  emperor's 
JOHN  OF  mind,  he  finally  said,  ^^  If  I  am  a  Jonah,  fling  me  into 

DAMABccs.  ^jj^  g^.  Ijij^  without  tho  authority  of  a  general  council 
the  faith  cannot  be  changed/'  Oermanus,  already  oyer  ninety 
years  of  age,  resigned  his  ofSce  and  retired  to  his  own  estate,  where 
he  soon  died. 

Another  powerful  opponent  arose  in  John  of  Damascus.  Living 
without  theT  Eastern  empire,  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  freedom  which 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  persecuting  measures  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  held  an  office  under  the  caliph.  John,  in  three  Orations  on 
Images,  made  the  most  powerful  defense  of  the  cult  that  had  been 
written.  The  doctrine  of  relative  worship  which  he  laid  down  has 
from  that  day  to  this  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
Churches.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  the  argument  is  the  theo- 
logical one.  The  iconoclasts  virtually  deny  the  reality  of  the  in- 
carnation, and  are  Docetists.  Besides,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ManichsBans,  they  abuse  matter,  which  Ood  has  honored.  The  scrip- 
tural argument  he  brushes  aside  with  the  thought  that  the  coming 
of  Christ  has  made  obsolete  the  regulations  of  the  Old  Testament. 
'^  In  fact,  he  views  iconoclasm  as  a  return  to  the  bondage  of  Ju- 
daism from  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  asks,  if  they  observe 
the  law  on  this  point,  why  not  upon  circumcision  and  the  Sab- 
bath.''' 

A  more  influential  voice  was  heard  from  the  West.  Pope  Gregory 
II  (715-731),  who  had  long  disliked  Leo's  fiscal  policy,  was  deeply 
enraged  by  the  emperor's  new  r61e.  He  immediately  called  a  synod 
to  consider  the  edict.  He  followed  this  with  a  letter  to  Leo,  in 
which  he  defended  image  worship  by  the  usual  arguments.  These 
letters  are  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  their  interest  in  this  contro- 
versy as  for  the  light  they  throw  on  other  points.  As  to  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  pope  these  words  are 
significant :  ^^  But  thou  wishest  to  frighten  me,  and  sayest,  I  will 
send  men  to  Rome  to  destroy  the  image  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  lead 
popi  oRu-  Pope  Gregory  prisoner  as  Constantine  led  Martin. 
OKT II.  Know  that  the  bishops  of  Bome  are  as  a  wall  between 

the  East  and  West.  If  thou  wilt  pursue  me,  the  Bishop  of  Bome 
will  simply  retire  twenty-four  stadia  from  Bome  into  Campania. 
Then  pursue  the  winds."  The  same  feeling  appears  in  the  almost 
contemptuous  tone  with  which  he  addresses  him :  **  I  beseech  thee, 
1  See  Works,  in  Migne,  Pat.  Or.,  vols.  94-96. 
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lay  aside  thy  wicked  thoughts^  and  save  thy  soul  from  the  cnrses 
which  the  whole  world  are  throwing  at  thee.  The  very  children 
mock  thee.  Go  into  a  school  and  say^  I  am  an  enemy  of  images ; 
they  will  fling  their  tablets  at  thee.^^  The  ignorance  of  Scripture 
of  even  the  best  read  men  of  that  day  is  well  illustrated  by  one 
remark  of  the  pope :  Leo  had  called  himself  the  tme  snccessor  of 
Uzziah  (meanings  of  coarse^  Hezekiah)  in  his  image-breaking  zeal. 
Gregory  readily  falls  into  the  same  trap  :  **  Thou  writest^  Just  as 
after  eight  hundred'  years  the  Jewish  king  removed  the  serpent  of 
brass  out  of  the  temple,  so  have  I,  after  eight  hundred  years, 
removed  images  out  of  the  Church.  King  Uzziah  was  in  truth 
thy  brother,  for  he,  like  thee,  did  violence  to  the  priest.'  David 
deposited  the  serpent  of  brass  in  the  temple  with  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  It  was  there  an  image  consecrated  by  God  to  cure  those 
who  had  been  bitten  by  serpents."'  More  important  still  is  the 
pope's  testimony  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  and  State.  He 
blames  the  emperor  for  intruding  into  affairs  which  do  not  belong 
to  him :  "  You  know  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Church  are 
not  of  emperors  but  of  prelates.  Therefore  prelates,  abstaining 
from  the  affairs  of  the  State,  are  placed  over  the  churches,  and, 
similarly,  emperors  abstain  from  ecclesiaetical  affairs,  and  each  takes 
hold  of  what  is  committed  to  him.''  In  this  he  echoes  the  senti- 
ment of  St.  John  of  Damascus  in  his  second  Oration  on  Images : 
*' '  It  does  not  belong  to  the  monarch,'  says  John,  '  to  give  laws 
to  the  Church.  The  welfare  of  the  State  is  of  kings,  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordering  is  of  pastors  and  teachers.'"  The  words  of  Gregory 
concerning  the  rights  of  an  orthodox  emperor  in  a  general  council 
are  also  worth  quoting.  To  Leo's  proposal  of  such  a  council  to 
settle  the  matter  in  dispute  the  pope  says :  ^^  Thou  art  a  contiiH 
melious  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  images.  Leave  off,  and  grant 
us  the  favor  of  thy  silence,  and  then  the  world  will  enjoy  peace, 
and  scandals  will  cease.  When  is  the  Christ-loving  and  pious 
emperor  to  sit  in  council  in  the  accustomed  way,  and  reward  those 
who  speak  aright,  and  dismiss  those  who  babble  contrary  to  the 
truth,  when  fchou,  the  emperor,  waverest  and  imitatest  barbarians  ? 
Only  keep  quiet,  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  council."' 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  were  thus  at  swords'  points.  The  papal 
messengers  to  the  Eastern  court  were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Pope 
Gregory  II  called  a  synod,  November  1,  731,  which  excommuni- 
cated fdl  the  iconoclasts,  though  without  mentioning  the  emperor 

1 2  Chron.  zxvi,  16.  >  3  Kings  xviu,  4 ;  3  Chron.  y,  10. 

'The  letters  of  Gregory  11  are  found  in  Jaffd,  Begesta  Pontlfionin  Romana 
mm,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1881,  f. 
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by  name.     Leo  replied  by  sending  against  Borne  a  fleets  which  was 
RUPTUKB  BB-     defeated  under  the  wall  of  Bayenna.     This  was  the 
and*oonot!L-  ^^  ^'^^  which  separated  Borne  from  Constantinopl 
TiNOPLE.  Though  the  East  afterward  restored  the  images^  the 

deep  rupture  which  Leo  had  made  could  neyer  be  healed.  A 
nominal  relation  between  Borne  and  the  East  continued  to  exist 
until  800^  but  the  sturdy  Isaurian  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost 
Italy  in  his  retaliatory  seizure  of  papal  estates  in  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria^ and  in  the  separation  of  Slyriay  Greece,  Macedonia.^  and  Sicily 
from  the  Boman  jurisdiction. 


"/I 
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CHAPTEB   IX. 

ULTIER  FOBTtTNXS   OF  THE   ICX)NOCL.A8TIC  MOVSHSNT* 

Leo  was  encceeded  in  741  by  his  son^  Gonstantine  Copronymus 
(741-755)^  who  inherited  his  father^s  vigor  and  magnificent  abilities^ 
but  had  even  less  than  his  father's  piety  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  In  754  he  called  a  general  council  at  Constantinople  for 
the  decision  of  the  question.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
bishops  attended.  The  council  was  presided  over  by  constamtini 
TheodosiuS;  Archbishop  of  Ephesus^  the  old  theological  copbontmus. 
adviser  of  Leo.  It  pronounced  against  image  worship  on  doctrinal 
grounds  as  a  violence  to  the  dignity  of  Christy  and  peremptorily 
interdicted  all  such  worship.  The  council  declared  the  suspension 
of  any  clergyman^  and  the  punishment  by  the  civil  power  of  any 
layman^  who  possessed  an  image.  It  forbade,  however,  the  tam- 
pering with  the  churches  under  iconoclastic  zeal  without  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch.  The  decisions  of  the 
council  were  taken  seriously  by  Copronymus.  The  public  worship  of 
images  was  suppressed  throughout  the  Eastern  empire.  The  monks 
especially,  who  were  fanatically  devoted  to  the  image  cult,  felt  the 
severity  of  the  emperor's  hand.  Two  sufferers  deserve  mention. 
The  monk  Andrew,  with  the  zeal  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  de- 
nounced Constantino  to  his  face  as  a  new  Valens  and  Julian  for 
persecuting  Christ  in  his  members  and  in  his  images.  For  this  he 
was  scourged  in  the  hippodrome,  and  afterward  stran-  puaiounoN 
gled.  The  venerable  Stephen  remained  faithful  to  the  or  monu. 
images,  in  spite  of  banishment  and  torture.  Desiring  to  give  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  emperor  of  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  saints 
whose  images  were  insulted,  he  threw  a  coin,  stamped  with  the 
emperor's  head,  on  the  ground  and  trod  upon  it.  He  was  thrown 
into  prison.  His  followers  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  him  that  Con- 
stantino cried  out,  '*  Am  I  or  this  monk  emperor  of  the  world?"  * 
His  courtiers  took  the  hint,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  mobs,  rushed  to 
the  prison,  broke  open  the  door,  tied  a  rope  to  Stephen's  foot, 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  until  he  was  dead,  and  then  tore 
his  body  into  pieces.* 

1  Compare  the  rimiUr  ezdamation  of  Henry  11  of  England  over  Beoket. 
'  This  WM  about  770.    It  most  be  remembered  that  the  acoonnts  of  the  icon- 
edasU'  peneontionfl  we  have  entirely  from  their  enemiee.    The  chief  oontem- 
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Under  the  influence  of  Irene,  the  wife  of  the  mild  Leo  IV  (775- 
780),  the  persecution  was  relaxed,  and  the  monks  came  out  of  their 
hiding  places.  This  strong-minded  hut  cruel  woman  so  dominated 
the  mind  of  her  son,  Constantine  VI  (780-797),  whose  eyes  she  put 
out,  that  the  Isaurian  policy  was  reversed,  and  the  image  cham- 
pions were  once  more  in  the  front.  The  serenth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil was  convened  at  Nicaea,  in  September,  787,  to  give  authoritative 
sanction  to  the  devotees  of  the  cult.  It  was  presided  over  by  Tara- 
sius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  chief  seats  were  occupied  by 
THi  COUNCIL  the  Roman  envoys.  It  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
0FHic«A,7W.  and  fifty  bishops.  It  is  accounted  an  ecumenical 
council  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  who  repudiate  the 
council  under  Copronymus,  though  it  lacked  two  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  such  a  council — representation  of  the  whole 
Church  and  freedom  of  debate.  The  three  eastern  patriarchs  were 
neither  present  nor  represented  by  their  secretaries,  though  two 
monks  claimed  to  act  in  their  place.  The  decisions  of  the  council, 
like  those  of  754,  were  determined  beforehand.  The  council  decreed 
that  the  images  and  pictures  of  Christ,  Mary,  the  saints,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  cross  should  be  admitted  into  the  churches,  and  that 
they  should  be  worshiped,  not  with  the  worship  which  is  offered  to 
God  {Xarpela)  but  with  a  due  reverence  and  prostration  of  the 
body  {doTTcuTfiS^  kcu  rififiTfjicij).  The  iconoclasts  came  into  power 
again  under  Leo  the  Armenian  (813),  who  recalled  the  times  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  by  the  vigor  of  his  administration.  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, and  Theophilus,  his  son,  pursued  the  same  policy.  A  woman 
again  turned  the  tide.  Theophilus's  widow,  Theodora,  who  had 
always  been  a  secret  worshiper  of  images,  governed  the  empire  at 
her  husband's  death,  842,  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Michael 
III,  afterward  called  The  Drunkard.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
February  19,  842,  she  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival,  at  which  the 
long  controversy  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  formal  restoration  of 
the  images.  This  day  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the 
Feast  of  Orthodoxy,  It  is  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  Greek 
year.  Since  that  time  the  worship  of  images  painted  on  a  flat  sur- 
face has  been  a  recognized  rite  in  the  East.  The  Roman  Church, 
with  characteristic  consistency,  allows  also  the  use  of  statues. 

The  iconoclastic  controversy  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 

porary  is  Theopbanes  (died  816),  a  monk  at  Sigrionia,  in  ICytda.  He  himself 
was  taken  to  Constantinople  in  chains  and  then  banished  bj  Leo,  the  Arme- 
nian, one  of  the  last  of  the  iconoclasts.  No  donbt  these  monkish  historians  did 
not  treat  their  persecutors  too  scrapnlotisly.  The  best  edition  of  Theopbanes 
is  by  Classen,  Bonn,  1839. 
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abortiyeness  of  a  reform  inaagurated  by  a  king^  and  which  meets 
no  refiponsiye  chord  in  the  hearts'  of  the  people.  It  tailtjme  or 
rested  on  kingly  absolntism^  and,  in  this  case,  on  a  gross  ^j^^^ 
abuse  of  that  power.  There  were  no  deep  religious  vorm. 
conyictions  underlying  it,  nor  apparently  any  spiritual  apprehension 
of  Christianity.  So  far  as  deyotion  and  earnest  religious  life  were 
concerned  the  image  worshipers  bear  off  the  palm.  To  them  be- 
long the  great  saints,  theologians,  and  hymnists,  John  of  Damas- 
cus and  Theodore  of  the  Studium. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  a  healthy 
disgust  at  the  extremes  to  which  the  adoration  of  images  had  gone, 
and  a  conyiction  that  it  was  a  departure  from  the  spiritual  worship 
of  the  early  times,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he  or  his  abettors 
or  successors  had  any  genuine  religious  enthusiasm.  They  took 
away  the  objects  of  popular  yeneration,  but  supplied  nothing  else  in 
their  place.  As  MUman  well  says  :  ^^  Iconoclasm  was  a  premature 
rationalism,  enforced  upon  an  unreasoning  age— an  attempt  to 
spiritualize  by  law  and  edict  a  generation  which  had  been  un- 
spiritualized  by  centuries  of  materialistic  deyotion.'^ '  There  can 
be  no  surprise  that  the  attempt  ended  in  a  miserable  failure.  All 
permanent  religious  reforms  must  proceed  from  the  conyictions  of 
the  people. 

The  moyement,  howeyer,  was  not  without  consequences.  It  was 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  loosening  the  bond  between  the  East  and 
West.  It  effected  an  irreparable  rupture  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. Leo  the  Armenian  brought  a  large  number  of  fierce 
iconoclasts  from  the  borders  of  Armenia — Paulicians,  Manichadans, 
and  Monophysites.  Disunion  and  hatred  were  introduced  into  the 
empire.  Iconoclasm  awakened  the  consciousness  of  kbultsof 
the  Eastern  Church  to  a  sense  of  its  independence.  thimoti- 
For  the  first  time  in  centuries  the  emperors  found  ***'"• 
themselyes  face  to  face  with  a  determined  opposition.    The  Church 

1  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  296  (N.  T.,  1877).  On  the  other  hand,  Archbishop 
Trenoh  is  too  aerere  when  he  says,  **  Had  the  ioonoolasts  triumphed  when 
their  work  showed  itself  at  last  in  its  tnie  colors  it  wonld  have  proved  to  be  a 
triumph,  not  of  faith  in  an  invisible  God,  bat  of  frivolous  imbelief  in  an  incar- 
nate Saviour  "  (Medinval  Chnrch  History,  p.  101).  There  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  by  the  orthodox  historians  that  the  iconoclasts  substituted  for 
the  imag^  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  the  churches  those  of  beasts,  birds, 
flowers,  scenes  from  revelry  and  from  the  chase,  that  the  monasteries  were 
turned  into  inns  and  taverns,  and  that  the  monks  were  compeUed  to  marry  and 
even  to  dance  publicly  in  the  circus,  looked  in  the  embrace  of  women  of  iU 
fame.  But  as  to  how  far  this  was  true  we  do  not  know,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  these  writers  must  be  taken  with  more  than  one  grain  of  salt. 
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was  awakened  from  its  Erastian  sleep.  If,  as  Stokes  says,  the  Sar- 
acens bad  conquered  the  empire,  while  the  Ghnroh  was  in  that 
state,  Christianity  might  have  been  utterly  extinguished.  But  a 
new  spirit  came  into  the  hearts  of  men  when  they  heard  such  un- 
wonted words  as  those  of  the  venerable  Qermanus:  '^  Without  the 
authority  of  a  general  council  the  faith  cannot  be  changed  ; ''  and 
those  of  Pope  Gregory  II :  '^  Ghurch  doctrines  are  not  the  business 
of  emperors,  but  of  bishops.  Just  as  they  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
the  afEairs  of  the  State,  so  ought  not  the  others  to  interfere  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. '' 

Iconoclasm  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  art  It  turned  the  at- 
tention of  artists  from  the  crude  pictures  of  Ghrist,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints,  on  which  the  artistic  impulse  had  expended  itself, 
to  the  production  of  decorative  effects.  It  threw  art  back  upon  its 
own  resources,  and  was  a  means  of  stimulating  to  nobler  efforts. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  setback  was  really  an  inspiration.' 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  controversy  in  the  Western  Church. 
Rome,  leaving  the  safe  middle  ground  of  Gregory  the  Great,  was 
committed  to  image  worship.  Not  so  the  more  practical  Franks. 
Constantine  Copronymus  strove  to  unite  the  Frankish  and  Eastern 
Churches  on  this  matter.  Pepin  held  a  council  at  Gentilly  in  767, 
which  maintained  the  ground  of  the  first  Gregory,  that  '^  Images 
THs  uAGi  of  saints  wrought  or  painted  for  the  ornament  and 
J^J*JJ2nSui  l^^^y  o'  churches  might  be  endured,  so  that  they  were 
GHUBCH.  not  had  for  worship,  veneration,  and  adoration,  which 

idolaters  practice.^'  Pope  Adrian  sent  the  decrees  of  the  spurious 
ecumenical  council  of  787  to  Charles  the  Great,  but  they  met  with 
no  hospitable  reception.  The  Caroline  Books  uttered  the  protest 
of  Charles  the  Great.  This  is  the  most  masterly  treatise  of  the 
whole  controversy.  It  was  composed  partly  by  Alcuin  and  partly 
by  Charles  the  Great.  It  maintained  a  middle  ground,  being  equally 
opposed  to  tbe  iconoclasts  and  the  image  worshipers.  Its  great 
thought  was  :  Images  are  for  memorials,  not  for  worship.  It  ar- 
gues with  telling  force  against  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  image  wor- 
ship.*   This  remarkable  book  was  followed  by  another  protest  in 

>  Baber,  Hist  of  Medisyal  Art  (N.  T.,  1886),  pp.  l»-07.    See  below,  p.  M7. 

*  The  Libri  Carolini  were  fint  mentioned  by  Archbiohop  Hincmar,  of 
Bheima,  in  the  ninth  centory.  The  reformers  qnoted  the  book  sgainst  Home, 
and  this  fact  led  Baronins  amd  Bellarmine  to  donbt  its  gennineneas.  But  Sir- 
mond  and  Natalia  Alexander,  both  Catholics,  proved  that  it  emanated  from 
Charles  the  Great  or  his  theologians.  Floes  (Boman  Catholic),  of  Bonn,  in 
1860,  reviyed  the  donbts  of  Bellarmine,  but  since  the  diaooTery  by  Beiffer- 
scheid  in  1866  of  a  new  mannacript  of  the  tenth  centnry  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
bzary  all  soch  donbts  are  at  rest.     "  The  gennineneas  of  the  Libri  Carolini," 
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794.  The  great  council  of  Frankfort  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  France,  (Germany,  England,  Lombardy,  and  two  delegates 
from  Rome.  Charles  the  Qreat  was  the  president  and  Alcuin  the 
leading  spirit.  It  declared  against  all  ^^  adoration  and  service 
of  images.^' '  The  Frankish  Church  of  the  ninth  century  kept  it- 
self true  to  this  opposition.  The  council  of  Paris,  824,  confirmed 
that  of  Frankfort,  and  in  the  Chronicon  of  Odo,  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  the  second  Nicene  council  is  expressly  called  a  false  synod, 
on  account  of  its  decrees  concerning  image  worship.  With  the 
exception,  therefore,  of  a  yoice  here  and  there,  the  whole  transalpine 
Church  took  ground  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Rome  and  the  East. 

BAjB  Hefele,  "  is  hereafter  no  longer  to  be  qneetioned"  (Conoiliengeechichte, 
iii,  608).    This  is  the  position  of  Alzog  (Ch.  Hist.,  ii,  219).   Bnchanan,  in  Smith 
and  Waoe,  i,  405,  does  not  notice  the  work  of  Beiif eiBoheid. 
iMansi,  xiii,000. 
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LITERATURE :  ISLAM. 

For  an  aoooimt  of  the  older  Arabic  BOUioeB,  see  Oibbon,  Smithes  ^»^i  880-888. 
For  recent  Arabic  lires,  see  Sonnenechein,  The  Beet  Booke,  p.  807.  We  gire 
here  a  list  of  some  important  aoceaslble  books. 

1.  Ocklejr,  S.    Hist,  of  the  Saracens;    2  toIs.  Lond.,  1708-18 ;  ter.,  dth  ed., 

1867.  Main  sonrce,  Ftoendo-Wakidi's  Fnta-al-Sham,  which  is  romance 
rather  than  history.  Long  held  as  a  high  aafhority,  but  now  discredited. 
Interesting. 

2.  Sale,  G.    The  Koran,  transl.,  with  preliminary  dissertations  and  notes. 

Lond.,  1784 ;  new  ed.,  1877.  Diifnse  but  correct.  Dissertation  Tahiable. 
Potter,  a  contemporary,  nrged  the  sappression  of  the  work  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  author  for  blasphemy.  His  offense  was  speaking 
philosophically  and  humanely  of  Islam.  There  is  a  French  tnmsL  by 
Salary,  with  Talnable  notes,  1782,  parts  of  which  haye  been  incorporated 
into  recent  editions  of  Sale. 

8.  Price,  J.  Hist,  of  Mohammedanism.  4  toIs.,  4to.  Lond.,  1811-21.  From 
Persian  anthorities.    Extends  to  1666. 

4.  Mill,  J.    Hist,  of  Mohammedanism.    Lond.,  1812. 

6.  Lane,  E.  W.  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the  Modem  Egyptians.  2  toIs. 
Lond.,  1886 ;  new  ed.  by  S.  Lane-Poole,  1  yoL,  1860 ;  2  yols.,  1871.  Sdeo- 
tions  from  the  Koran.  Lond.,  1848;  new  ed.,  reT.  and  enlarged,  with 
Introduction  by  S.  Lane-Poole,  Lond.,  1879.  Admirable  transl.,  and 
very  yalnable  dissertation. 

6.  Hanmier-Porgstall,  yon.    Oeech.  dee  osmanischen  Beiohes.    10  yols.   Pesth, 
1827-86. 

7.  Dollinger,  J.  J.    Mahammed*s  Religion  nach  ihrer  innem  Entwickelnng  a. 

ihrem  RlnflnsHe  anf  das  Leben  der  Volker.    Ratisbon,  1888. 

8.  Bniokhardt,  J.  L.    Trayels  in  Arabia.    Lond.,  1889. 

9.  Weil,  G.   Geech.  der  Ohalifen,  6  yols.,  Stattg.,  1846-62 ;  Oesch.  der  idam- 

ischen  Volker  [from  Mohammed  to  Selim],  Stnttg.,  1866 ;  Einleitong  in 
den  Koran,  Bielefeld,  new  ed.,  1878 ;  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  sein  Leben 
nnd  seine  Lehre,  Stattg.,  1844 ;  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud ; 
Biblical  Legends  of  Mussulmans,  N.  T.,  1846 ;  art.  Mohammedanism  in 
MoCliniook  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia,  yi,  1876. 

10.  Perceyal,  Caussin  de.     Eesai  but  llustoire  des  Arabes.     8  yols.  Paris, 

1847-48.    Standard. 

11.  Irying,  W.    Mahomet  and  his  Successors.    N.  T.,  1860. 

12.  Merrick,  J.  L.    life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed,  as  contained  in  the  Shiite 

traditions  of  the  Hyal-ul  Kuloob.    Bost.,  1860. 

18.  Orichton,  A.    Hist,  of  Arabia.    Lond.,  1862. 

14.  Freeman,  E.  A.  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  Lond.,  1866 ;  new 
ed.,1880;  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,  its  Nature,  Growth,  and  De- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   RISE   OF  ISLAII. 

''About  this  time  the  false  prophet  Mohammed,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  before,  died,  and  was  buried  in  hell/^ ' 

In  these  words  a  Benedictine  monk  sums  up  the  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  medisBYal  Church  for  one  whom  a  true  instinct  taught  her  was 
her  worst  foe.  For  never  was  a  religion  more  perfectly  fitted,  both 
in  its  elements  of  good  and  evil,  to  counteract  and  destroy  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Semitic  people.  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made,  prompted  by  a  generous  feeling,  to  reconsider  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  Islam,  and  to  prove  that  Islam  is  the  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Church.  B.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  some  eloquent  and 
scholarly  lectures,  has  plainly  set  forth  this  view.'  So  it  might 
seem  to  an  optimistic  student  of  the  closet.  But  it  has  never  so 
seemed  to  those  who  have  faced  the  sword  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed  was  bom  in  Mecca  in  569  or  570.*  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  of  honorable  parentage,  in  the  illus- 
trious tribe  of  Koreish.  His  father  died  two  months  before  the 
birth  of  Mohammed,  and  Sprenger  attributes  the  nervous  and  epi- 
leptic temperament  of  the  son  to  the  shock  which  this  bereavement 
gave  the  widow.  Mohammed's  mother  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  rich  uncle,  Abu  Taleb. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  MOHAjooD'g 
Cadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  of  Mecca,  and  his  commercial  *^^^  "»■• 
shrewdness  so  pleased  that  lady  that  a  road  was  opened  to  her  afFec- 
tions,  and  they  were  married.  He  was  now  twenty-eight.  Twelve 
years  passed  before  he  received  his  alleged  prophetic  mission.  These 
years  he  gave  to  his  business  and  to  religious  meditation  and  study. 
He  was  wont  to  repair  with  his  wife  to  the  cave  of  Hira  for  prayer, 
and  here  his  anxious  vigils  were  followed  by  trances,  visions,  and  con- 
vulsive fits.  In  one  of  these  the  angel  Oabriel  appeared  to  him  and 
communicated  the  new  faith.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mo- 
hammed was  perfectly  sincere  that  in  the  epileptic  visions  he  had 
received  a  divine  message.    As  Stobart  well  says,  ''  We  shall  see  in 

1  ICai.  West.,  oh.  xi,  ap.  A.  D.  660.    The  real  date  of  Mohammed  is  682. 
*  Mohammed  and  Mohammedaniflm.    New  ed.,  1890. 

*The  date  is  nnoertaliL  Weil  places  it  in  571.  The  traditioiis  differ,  and 
soholan  are  not  agreed.    See  note  by  Smith  in  his  ed.  of  Gibbon,  v,  306, 
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him  the  pictnre  of  a  soul  at  first  honestly  searching  for  the  light 
amid  ecstatic  visions  of  heaven  and  hell,  nnder  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  of  his  beneficent  kindness,  and,  persaaded  that  the  raging 
fire  and  the  pit  were  for  those  whose  balances  were  not  heavy  with 
good  deeds,'  believing  in  the  future  judgment  of  the  one  righteous 
God*  and  in  the  fate  of  those  nations  which  rejected  the  Lord. 
Amid  such  visions  and  fancies,  groping  his  way  to  a  purer  faith,  he 
at  length  comes  to  believe  that  the  trances  and  mental  paroxysms 
which  drove  him  to  meditate  suicide  *  were  the  workii^  of  the 
same  God  who  in  ages  past  had  inspired  their  other  messengers,  and 
now  had  selected  him  for  the  same  high  office/'^ 

His  first  convert  was  his  faithful  wife.  Cadi jah.  His  bosom  friend, 
Abu  Bekr,  received  the  faith,  as  did  his  adopted  son,  Ali,  the  latter 
in  these  ominous  and  characteristic  words :  '^  Prophet,  I  am  the 
man ;  whosoever  rises  against  thee  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear 
out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  0  Prophet,  I  will  be 
thy  vizier  over  them.^'  Nothing  could  now  prevent  Mohammed 
from  the  public  preaching  of  his  message  in  Mecca,  the  heart  of  the 
Arabian  idolatry.  When  his  uncle  and  benefactor,  Abu  Taleb,  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  the  brave  fanatic  replied,  ^*  Spare  your  remon- 
strances ;  if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand  and  the 
moon  on  my  left  they  should  not  divert  me  from  my  course.  *'  His 
converts  increased  among  his  own  family  and  friends  and  among 
the  poor  of  Mecca.  The  family  of  the  Koreish,  the  tra- 
ditional  priestly  guardians  of  the  sacred  stone,  the  Caaba, 
took  offense.  ^'  The  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.^^  A  long-estab- 
lished priesthood,  pecuniarily  interested,  are  bad  enemies.  They 
pursued  Mohammed  relentlessly.  He  was  under  an  interdict  for 
three  years.  He  changed  his  bed  every  night,  to  avoid  the  assassin. 
He  kept  outside  of  Mecca,  venturing  into  the  city  only  during  the 
holy  seasons.  He  found  that  he  must  give  up  the  idea  of  making 
Mecca  the  center  of  the  regenerated  faith  of  Arabia.  The  opposition 
was  too  strong  and  the  risk  too  great.  His  death  was  resolved  on. 
The  only  alternative  left  was  fiight.  In  622  he  made  his  escape  to 
Medina,  not  without  providential  deliverance,  as  the  legends  say,* 

'  Koran,  Sura  d,  1-8.  *  Sun  zcr. 

'  He  was  about  to  throw  hiiiiBelf  from  ICoimt  Thnbeir,  bat  was  arrested  by  a 
voice  from  heayen.    See  Mnir,  ii,  84.  ^  Islam  azid  iia  Founder,  p.  65. 

"  While  Bleeping  in  a  cave  at  night  the  spider  spnn  its  web  over  the  entrance. 
A  brood  of  wood  pigeons,  nndistnrbed,  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  not  within. 
A  later  legend  says  that  a  tree  grew  np  before  the  entrance  of  tiie  cave,  at  the 
command  of  the  prophet  (Weil,  p.  79).  ' '  There  are  many  that  fight  against  us," 
said  the  fearfol  Abn  Bekr,  who  shared  his  flight,  ''and  we  are  bat  two." 
"  No/'  said  Mohammed,  <<  there  is  a  th]zd--it  is  God." 
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and  thus  began  the  era  of  the  Hegira  or  Flighty  the  beginning  of 
the  Mohammedan  chronology.' 

The  later  life  of  Mohammed  is  soon  told.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiafim  at  Medina.  He  began  to  lead  marauding  expeditions 
against  the  merchant  caravans  of  Mecca.  He  now  be^Eune  the 
prophet  warrior  of  the  Arabs.  He  professed  to  receive  communi- 
cations urging  war  upon  the  idolaters.'  With  the  taste  of  blood 
his  nature^  as  well  as  his  religion^  underwent  a  change.  He  attacked 
the  Meccan  caravan  at  Badr^  623^  and  overthrew  it.  The  prisoners 
he  slaughtered  in  cold  bloody  God  granting  the  necessary  justifica- 
tion in  a  revelation.'  Another  revelation  divided  one  fifth  of  the 
booty  to  the  prophet^  the  rest  to  ^^  those  who  had  fought  and  those 
who  had  stayed  under  the  ensign.  ^^^  Mohammed  was  less  success- 
ful at  Mount  Ohud^  but  his  enemies  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Medina, 
625,  and  leave  him  to  his  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest.  He 
next  captured  some  Jewish  tribes,  and  ordered  their  male  prisoners 
to  death  and  their  women  and  children  into  slavery.  succnsor 
Eight  hundred  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  this  mohammed. 
prophet  of  the  ''All-Merciful,^^  as  he  calls  God,  could  witness  this 
slaughter  of  defenseless  prisoners  not  only  without  pity,  but  with 
fierce  denunciation  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortunates,  a  ''deed  com- 
parable in  its  atrocity  to  the  massacre  at  Melos,*  and  to  the  act  of 
that  sanguinary  wretch  who  directed  the  blood  bath  of  Stockholm.^' ' 
In  629  or  630  he  captured  Mecca,  and  in  the  latter  year,  through 
the  great  battle  of  Taif,  became  master  of  all  Arabia.  He  consoli- 
dated his  religion  and  gave  further  laws,  and  on  June  8,  632,  died 
in  Mecca,  on  the  lap  of  Ayesha.* 

Mohammed  had  a  strangely  mixed  character.  Amiable,  faithful 
to  friends,  tender  in  his  family  relations,  extremely  simple  in  his 

'  The  exact  day  is  nnoertain.  It  *'  properly  commenoed  sizty-eiglit  days  before 
the  flight  of  Mohammed,  with  the  first  of  Moharram,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian 
year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  Jnly  16,  A.  D.  622,"  Gibbon,  oh.  i,  note  118. 
Stobart  says  he  fled  from  the  Cave  of  Wanr  on  June  20,  and  arrived  at  Me- 
dina Jnne  28  (p.  184).  Mihnan  makes  the  era  of  flight  April  19  (ii,  622) ; 
Canssin  de  Peroeyal,  June  18  or  10 ;  Weil,  September  20.  The  first  month  of 
the  flight  was  April,  622.  '<  The  day  of  the  flight  ii»elf  is  the  18th  or  19th  of 
Jnne,  622,  bat  the  Mohammedans  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Mo- 
hanmiedan  month  of  the  year  (Ist  Moharram)  in  which  the  flight  took  place, 
that  is,  15th  or  16th  July,  622"  (MoeUer,  Chnrch  Hist.,  Middle  Ages,  1808, 
p.  5,  note).  *  See  Koran,  Snra  ii,  180,  214 ;  xvii,  4-7. 

*  Koran,  Snra  yiH,  68-76.  «  Snra  yiii.  •  Thncydides,  y,  116. 

•  Stobart,  p.  166 ;  Mnir,  iii,  277. 

1  The  Christian  medi»yal  chroniclers  say  that  he  met  death  by  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  swine  when  rolling  in  an  epileptic  fit  on  a  dunghill.  Math,  of  Westm.. 
ch.  zi,  ap.  A.  D.  622 ;  Math.  Paris  (Giles),  p.  27. 
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domeetic  life,  lie  was  tiao  deeply  reUgiooB,  aooording  to  hk  stand- 
ard. He  had  the  poetic  temperament  of  the  Arabian,  and  with 
that  a  melancholia  which  bordered  on  frenzy.  Neither  he  nor 
MOHAMMiD^s  his  most  intimate  followers  donbted  for  a  moment  the 
caARACfMM,  reality  of  hiB  diTine  caU,  and  his  snperstitioiiB  belief  in 
omens  and  dreamB  is  another  reason  for  abandoning  the  old  notion 
that  he  was  a  oonscions  impostor.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
'' deceitful,  canning,  cowardly,  reyengefal,  sensual,  and  a  mur- 
derer/' He  allowed  four  wi?ee  to  each  of  the  faithfnl,  bnt  he  him- 
self had  eleven  and  seyeral  slaye  girls,  the  additional  indulgence 
being  protected  by  a  special  reyelation  in  the  Koran. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PRINCIPLES  AND  RESULTS   OF  MOHAMHEDANISli. 

The  principles  of  MohammedaniBin  were  a  combination  of  Juda- 
ifim,  Ghristianity^  and  the  old  Arabian  religion^  with  striking  orig- 
inal features.  The  prophet  was  often  thrown  among  Jews  and 
Christians^  but  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  from  apocryphal 
and  secondhand  sources^  and  discolored  by  the  bad  influences  of  the 
wretched  Church  of  the  Orient.  The  strength  and  glory  of  Mo- 
hammedanism was^  and  is^  its  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God.  With  that  great  idea  Mohammed  shattered  the 
idolatries  of  Arabia,  and  elevated  the  religious  worship  of  vast 
sections  of  the  world.  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  ^hi  pbihci- 
worthies,  according  to  Mohammed,  were  real  prophets  rua  or  islam. 
of  God  ;  and  preeminently  so  was  Jesus  Christ,  bom  miraculously 
and  the  worker  of  miracles — an  honor  Mohammed  disclaimed — 
who  himself  pointed  to  Mohammed,  and  whose  work  Mohammed 
took  up  and  fulfilled ;  Christ  was  a  man  only.  There  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  final  judgment  of  all  men ;  all  be- 
lievers, through  whatsoever  straits,  will  finally  get  into  paradise, 
and  all  unbelievers  will  go  straight  to  hell ;  predestination  is  taught 
in  its  baldest  form  :  ''  God  misleadeth  whom  he  pleases,  and  guid- 
eth  whom  he  pleases  aright ;  '^  ^^  He  created  man  upright,  and  then 
caused  him  to  be  the  vilest  of  the  vile ;  ^^  '^  The  fate  of  every  man 
is  bound  about  his  neck  ;  '^  '^  If  thy  Lord  had  pleased  he  had  made 
all  men  of  one  religion,  but  unto  this  hath  he  created  them,  for 
the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  be  fulfilled.  Verily  I  will  fill  hell 
altogether  with  men  and  genii. '^  * 

It  is  this  unconditional  submission  to  God's  decree  that  has  given 
a  name,  Islam,'  to  the  faith.  The  delights  of  heaven  will  be  both 
sensual  and  spiritual,  according  to  the  aptitudes  and  desires  of  the 
faithful.  The  practical  duties  of  Islam  are  prayer,  alms,  fasting, 
and  pilgrimage.  Circumcision  and  other  laws  similar  to  those 
among  the  Jews  are  in  force.    Emanuel  Deutsch  has  claimed,  in- 

<  See  Sura  vi,  128, 125, 127 ;  vii,  179, 186;  x,  98;  zi,  119;  ziii,  29, 84;  ziv, 21 ; 
zvi,  85,  98,  et  al. 

« lalamifl  derived  from  Salem,  **  peaoe,"  and  means  to  make  peace,  to  obtain 
immtmity,  by  sabmission  to  a  saperior. 
84 
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deed,  that  Islam  is  largely  a  transfasion  of  Judaism  into  Arabian 

forms.     ^'  It  is  not  merely  parallelisms,  reminiscences,  allusions, 

technical  terms,  and  the  like,  of  Judaism,  its  lore  and  dogma  and 

ceremony,  its  Halacha  and  its  Haggadah,  its  Law  and   Legend, 

which  we  find  in  the  Koran ;  but  we  think  Islam  neither  more  nor 

less  than  Judaism  as  adapted  to  Arabia — ^plus  the  apostleship  of 

Jesus  and  Mohammed.     Nay,  we  yerily  belieye  that  a  great  deal  of 

such  Christianity  as  has  found  its  way  into  the  Koran  has  found 

it   through    Jewish  channels.'"      No  doubt   some   of  the  best 

parts  of  his  teaching  the  prophet  deriyed,  directly  or  indirectly, 

through  the  Jews,  though  he  personally  treated  them  with  great 

harshness.     The  Koran  brands  injustice,  ayarice,  pride,  debauchery, 

and  other  sins,  while  it  exalts  piety,  submissiyeness  before  God,  be- 

neyolence,  liberality,  and  decency. 

But  the  principles  of  Mohammedanism  haye  a  darker  side.    There 

is,  first,  polygamy.     The  faithful  are  limited  to  four  wiyes,  but 

are  not  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  concubines  and  female  slayes.' 

Freeman  has  correctly  said  that  this  has  undoubtedly  proyed  one  of 

the  greatest  and  most  fearful  eyils  of  the  Mohammedan  system.' 

It  has  destroyed  the  family  throughout  the  East,  hardened  the  tone 

and  sapped  the  yigor  of  the  upper  classes,  and  led  to  intrigue,  reyolu- 

— .  -^-  ^-  ^on,  and  murder  in  the  State.*  In  fact,  the  number  of 
THi  itha  of  ' 

MOHAMinEDAN-  wlyes  is  practically  unlimited,  as  the  Koran  allows  an 
"^'    .  almost  unchecked  power  of  diyorce  and  exchange.* 

Islam  is  true  to  its  Eastern  origin  in  the  yirtual  slayery  and  degra- 
dation to  which  women  are  consigned.  Christianity  sprang  from 
the  East,  but  we  are  in  another  world  when  we  consider  its  teachings 
in  regard  to  women.  The  Mohammedan  ''may  repudiate  his 
wiyes  without  any  assigned  reason  and  without  warning ;  may,  if 
apprehensiye  of  disobedience,  rebuke,  imprison,  and  strike  them,* 
and  against  this  the  dishonored  spouse  has  almost  no  means  of  re- 
dress.'' '    Thus  it  happens  that  good  Mohammedans  haye  a  new 

I  Art  lalam,  in  the  Qoarterly  Beriew,  October,  1809,  reprinted  as  an  appen- 
dix to  B.  Boeworth  Smith,  Mohammed  and  MohAmmedanism,  p.  290.  The  Jews 
themselyes  strongly  opposed  the  prophet,  and  would  eren  haTe  preferred  idol- 
atry to  his  system.  See  Lane,  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  zi.  Manlvi 
Tayyid  Amir,  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  77.  Bate,  Studies  in  Islam,  p.  dl7,  and 
note.  Sprenger  i^  Zeitsdh.  f .  dentsehe  morgenland.  Gesellsohaft,  1876,  p.  656. 
Gteiger,  Was  hat  Mahomed  ans  dem  Jndenthnm  an^nommen  f  Bonn,  1888. 
Keander,  iii,  86.  '  Sura  ir,  8;  Izz,  80.  'Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  p.  68. 

*Mnir,  The  Koran,  p.  60 ;  life  of  Mohunmed,  ii,  140,  note;  iii,  806. 

*  Sora  It,  18 ;  Stohart,  Islam  and  its  Foonder,  p.  160.  •  Sara  iy,  28. 

^  Stohart,  p.  61.  This  work,  hy  an  expert,  is  written  with  rare  impartiality. 
Its  author  is  principal  of  La  Matinidre  College,  Lucknow. 
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wife  every  two  or  three  months,  and  even  young  men  have  been 
known  to  have  had  twenty  and  thirty  wiyeB.'  The  social  degrada- 
tion of  a  legal  system  of  this  kind  is  unspeakable. 

The  cononbine  system  has  fastened  slavery  to  Islam  with  strong 
bands.*  Early  Christianity  did  not  make  war  on  Roman 
slavery,  but  it  ameliorated  and  finally  abolished  it. 
But  Islam  makes  slavery  a  part  of  itself.  Immense  numbers  of 
girls  are  sold  every  year  in  the  Mohammedan  markets,^  and  still 
the  Moslem  leads  the  bloody  track  through  Africa  to  the  infinite 
shame  of  the  world.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  died  fighting  this  gigantic 
wrong. 

A  third  blot  on  Islam  is  its  obligation  to  make  war  against  un- 
believers. With  idolaters,  the  fighting  men  are  to  be  slain,  the 
women  and  children  reduced  to  slavery ;  with  Jews  and  Christians, 
a  limited  tolerance,  with  tribute,  is  allowed  upon  submission.  ^^  0 
true  believers,  wage  war  against  such  of  the  infidels  as  Islam's  miin 
are  near  you,  and  let  them  find  severity  in  you  and  o'^^"- 
know  that  God  is  with  them  that  fear  him.''  *  At  first  prisoners 
were  to  be  slain  ;  afterward  their  ransom  was  made  lawful.* 
Unbelievers  are  to  be  slaughtered  until  all  opposition  has  ceased.' 
*^  Woe  to  the  Mussulman  who  stays  by  his  fireside  instead  of  going 
to  war ;  he  cannot  escape  death,  for  the  term  of  his  life  is  fixed. 
Does  he  fear  the  burning  heat  of  the  combat  ?  The  infernal  re- 
gions are  hotter  than  the  heats  of  summer.''  '^  Paradise  is  before 
you,  behind  you  the  fiames  of  hell."  *  The  Koran  has  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  as  Milman  remarks,  the  '^  legacy  of  implacable  ani- 
mosity." This  is  the  damnable  blot  of  Islam.  With  all  its  noble 
features,  this  has  made  it  a  curse  and  a  scourge. 

The  Bible  of  Islam  is  the  Koran,  claiming  to  be  the  direct  dicta- 
tion of  God.     It  has  many  beautiful  and  lofty  passages, 
but  vast  tracts  are  infinitely  wearisome.  Carlyle  said  that      ™»"<'*^*- 
to  read  it  through  was  impossible  except  to  a  believer.     Lane,  an 

'  The  best  disoaasion  of  woman  in  Mohammedanism  is  Bate,  Studies  in  Is- 
lam, Lond. ,  1884,  pp.  847-291.  He  giyee  abondant  referenoea.  See  alao  Hnir ; 
Bnrckhardt,  Bedonina  and  Wehabya,  110-115,  270-280  ;  Arabia,  i,  402,  et  al.; 
Palgrare,  Central  and  Eaatem  Arabia,  ii,  214,  288.  Palgrave  speaks  of  the  vioe- 
Toy  marrying  on  trial,  so  to  say,  every  fortnight,  and  eyery  fortnight  aeonring 
a  new  divorce  ;  aU  according  to  the  atriotest  forma  of  Mohammedan  law.  Mo- 
hammedan writers  point  to  the  shameful  haunts  of  Christian  cities  as  entirely 
absent  in  Islam.    Bat  what  exonse  is  there,  with  such  a  system  as  the  above  t 

*  Sara  iy,  28.  >  Borckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  218 ;  Bate,  Studies  in  Islam,  298. 

«  Sura  ix.  »  SuraviU,  (MMW.  '  Sura  xlvii,  4-7. 

^  Dorny,  Middle  Ages,  p.  84  ;  Stobart,  pp.  192,  198,  226 ;  Muir,  The  KoraHf 
p.  67 ;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  U,  142-148. 
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acoompliahed  Arabic  scholar  and  enthnsiaflt  in  Arabic  culture,  con- 
feesed  that  the  reading  of  it  was  ^'  extremely  tiresome/' '  Lake  pro- 
fessed to  haye  read  it  throagh,  though  this  unwonted  feat  did  not 
serye  to  make  his  book  the  more  accurate.'  Rodman  has  arranged 
its  chapters  (suras)  chronologically.  At  the  beginning  are  rhapsodic 
and  incoherent  poems.  Then  foUow  the  theology  and  laws  of 
Islam,  with  historic  notices,  many  repetitions,  and  much  vague  and 
useless  matter.  The  authority  of  the  Koran  is  absolute,  whether  in 
science,  polity,  or  religion.  The  several  revelations  were  put  to- 
gether by  Zeid,  the  prophet's  amanuensis,  a  final  and  accurate  text 
was  made,  and  this  text  has  reached  us  in  an  absolutely  correct 
form,  with  no  variations  whatever.'  This  publication  of  the  au- 
thoritative text  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Othman,  644r-656. 

>  Hodem  B^^tians,  i,  882 ;  see  Bate,  p.  211,  note. 

*  Lake,  Idam,  its  Ori^,  GenixiB,  and  Miasion,  Lond.,  1878.  Bate  pointed 
out  seTeral  errors. 

'  What  yariations  of  text  exist  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  vowel  f  onna 
and  diaoritioal  points.  Hair,  The  Koran,  p.  89.  On  the  inspiration  of  the 
Konn,  see  Boheon,  The  Bible,  its  Beyelation,  Inspiration,  and  Eyidence, 
Lond.,  1888,  pp.  iy,  y.  The  two  best  boolcs  on  the  Koran  are  SirW.  Moir,  The 
Koran,  its  Composition  and  Teaching,  and  the  Testimony  it  bears  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Lond.,  1878 ;  and  Weil,  Einleitnng  in  den  Koran,  Bielefield  and 
Leipa.,  1878.  See  an  admirable  article  by  T.  P.  Hnghes  in  the  Andover 
Beview,  May,  1888,  406,  iL 
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TRK   SPREAD   OF  MOHAliMSDANISH. 

The  wide  and  sudden  propagation  of  Islam  is  one  of  the  ph^ 
nomena  of  history.  Under  Othman,  Persia  was  subdued  and  the 
Moslem  sway  extended  as  far  as  the  Ozus.  Jerusalem  surrendered 
in  637.  In  638  all  Syria  was  annexed  to  the  caliphate.  The  great 
conqueror  Omar  (Amru)  also  conquered  Egypt,  641,  and,  according 
to  later  chronicles,  burned  the  great  library  of  Alexandria.*  In  672 
the  Mohammedans  began  their  fateful  attacks  on  Constantinople, 
keeping  up  the  siege  for  seven  years,  and  renewed  the  war  with  might- 
ier force  in  717.  But  both  attempts  were  thwarted  by  ,g,^^»go^. 
the  Oreek  fire.  Hassan  brought  under  the  whole  Af-  bub  of  oon- 
rican  coast  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  698.  In  711  the  ^^™'* 
Saracens  crossed  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  subjugated  the  Visigothic 
kingdom,  and  descended  into  France.  ^'  This  was  a  solemn  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  question  was  decided  in  the 
famous  plains  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  where  the  powerful  Aus- 
trasian  infantry  of  Charles  Martel,  like  a  wall  of  iron,  resisted  the 
fiery  horsemen  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Magrib  (732).*' "    Thus 

'  The  tendenoy  is  to  diaoredit  this  story.  Humboldt  Bays  it  is  a  myth  (Cos- 
mos, ii,  583).  Adams  says  it  is  now  disbeliered  (note  to  Dnrny,  Medi»Tal  His- 
tory, p.  87,  who  claims  that  it  has  not  been  proyed).  Gibbon  is  **  strongly 
tempted"  to  the  samennbelief  (ohap.  i,  yoL  y,  p.  867).  There  is  zoom  to  doubt, 
yet  the  report  is  strongly  snbstantiated.  Sereral  Mohammedan  writers  haye 
confirmed  the  report  of  Abnl-Fharajins  :  Macrisi,  cited  by  White,  .SIgyptiaca, 
pp.  66, 66 ;  Abdollatiph,  Hist.,  115 ;  Ibn  Chaledon  ;  and  Hadsohi  Chalfa.  See 
Yon  Hammer,  (^esohichte  derAssassinen,  p.  17,  who,  with  White,  St.  Martin,  de 
Saoy,  and  other  eminent  orientalists,  accepts  the  reoeired  tradition  of  the 
boxning  of  the  library.  Matter  does  the  same  in  his  Hist,  de  r£cole  d^Alexan- 
drie,  i,  842.  See  Milman,  note  to  Gibbon,  as  abore.  Charles  Mills,  in  the  first 
ed.  of  his  History  of  Mohammedanism,  adhered  to  the  yiews  of  Gibbon,  bnt  on 
further  inyestigation  among  Arabic  and  other  authorities  changed  lus  mind  in 
the  second  ed.,  and  said  that  the  evidence  for  the  burning  could  not  be  resisted. 
See  the  subject  discussed  by  Bate,  Studies  in  Islam,  pp.  380-280.  The  Moham- 
medan writers  bring  a  similar  charge  against  Count  Bertram  of  St.  Gilles,  a 
crusader;  who  ordered  the  whole  contents  of  the  first  room  of  the  great  libnury 
at  Tripoli— this  room  containing  nothing  but  the  Koran— to  be  burned,  as  the 
works  of  the  false  prophet.  The  whole  library  is  said  to  haVe  contained 
three  million  Tolumes.    See  Willcen,  Gesoh.  der  Ereuzzuge,  ii,  211. 

'  Duruy,  Middle  Ages,  p.  90. 
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from  the  Indus  to  the  Pyrenees  lay  the  Moslem  empire.  Like  the 
GermanB^  they  settled  in  their  conquered  countries,  and  refashioned 
them  after  their  Eastern  and  Moslem  ciyilization. 

The  cause  of  this  marvelous  success  was  twofold :  the  exhaua- 
tion>  degeneracy,  and  feebleness  of  Europe  and  Asia,  weakened  by 
wars  and  bitter  internecine  and  sectarian  strife,  and  the  yalorous 
enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  borne  onward  by  religious  fanaticism  and 
the  greed  of  the  spoil.  Among  the  Christians  imperial  centraliza- 
tion, extortion,  and  ecclesiastical  persecution  had  so  smothered 
patriotism  that  the  Moslems  were  in  some  cases  almost  welcomed, 
though  few  became  actual  conyerts.  Superior  leadership  was  also 
an  element  in  this  success.' 

>See  AndiewB,  InstitateB  of  General  Riatarj,  oh.  yii,  §6;  Milman,  Lai. 
ChristUnity,  ii,  186 ;  HaUam,  Kiddle  Ages,  i,  598 ;  Vmpen,  InteUeotnal  De- 
Yelopment  of  Europe,  i,  887. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

RELATION  OF  ISLAM  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  eJSect  on  the  Church  of  the  Moslem  nprising  is  seen  in  the 
flickering  and  apologetic  existence  of  the  Churches  in  eyery  land 
touched  by  the  foot  of  the  Mohammedan.  The  Church  has  never 
•  been  itself  again  in  any  land  thns  permanently  possessed.  Islam 
favored  the  heretic  sects,  perhaps,  more  than  the  ortho-  „„oib  of 
dox.  The  Nestorians,  the  Copts,  and  the  Jacobites  islam  on  thx 
have  kept  up  their  organizations,  but  the  privileges  of  ^^^"^"• 
the  Christians  have  been  so  abridged  that  the  Church  has  never 
held  up  its  head  in  the  East.'  Another  effect  was  the  ''transmn- 
tation  of  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  war.^'  Though  there  had 
been  local  strifes  before,  never  yet  had  the  whole  Church  felt  called 
upon  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  Now  its  very  existence  made  neces- 
sary the  baptism  of  the  sword.  Hence  followed  in  due  time  the 
first  Christian  aggressive  wars  in  history,  the  Crusades.  AU  the 
blackest  crimes  and  passions — ^for  war  stands  for  these — must  be 
invoked.  This  was  the  awful  ordeal  forced  on  Christianity  by 
Islam  in  order  to  protect  its  faith,  its  lands,  and  its  homes.'  A 
third  result  was  the  consolidation  of  the  papal  power.  The  patri- 
archates in  Asia  were  swept  away  or  so  enfeebled  that  they  could 
no  longer  assert  themselves.  Bome  and  Constantinople  alone  re- 
mained, &cing  each  other  like  two  enraged  lions.  Bome,  secure  in 
her  arbia  ierrarum,  arose  still  higher  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eastj  and 
every  stroke  of  the  Moslem  sword  cut  a  way  for  her  advance. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  Mohammed^s  work,  and  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  this  religion,  has  been  hotiy  con- 
tested. There  was  not  much  that  was  original  in  his  message.  The 
Koreish  charged  Mohammed  with  taking  his  doctrine  from  the 
Asatyr  of  the  Ancients,  a  book  several  times  quoted  in  the 
Koran.  A  great  monotheistic  prophet  had  already  arisen  in  Arabia^ 
in  Qoss^  who  had  preached  a  purer  faith  at  the  f^ir  of  Okatz.  So 
also  did  Omayah  of  Tayef  anticipate  the  purer  elements  of  the 
prophet's  message.  Zayd  was  another  forerunner.  Sprenger  has 
admirably  expressed  the  &cts*    He  says  that  all  the  leading  men 

1  For  the  diaabilitieB  of  the  Christlanfl,  see  Mflman,  ii,  159. 
*  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  point  in  Milman,  ii,  169. 
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among  Mohammed's  convertB  daring  the  first  six  years  had  ''  held 
soTTBcn  OF  ^^^  tenets  which  form  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the 
DocnuKK  or  Arabic  prophet  long  before  he  preached  them.  They 
™'^'  were  not  his  tools^  bat  his  eonstitnents.    He  clothed  the 

sentiments  which  he  had  in  common  with  them  in  poetical  lan- 
^age,  and  his  malady  gaye  divine  sanction  to  his  oracles.  Even 
when  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  messenger  of  God,  Omar  had  as 
mnch  inflnence  on  the  development  of  Islam  as  Mohammed  him- 
self. He  sometimes  attempted  to  overrale  the  convictions  of  these 
men,  bat  sacceeded  in  very  few  instances.  Islam  is  not  the  work 
of  Mohammed,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  impostor ;  it  embodies 
the  faith  and  sentiments  of  men  who  for  their  talents  and  virtaes 
mast  be  considered  as  the  most  distingaished  of  their  nation,  and 
who  acted  under  all  circamstances  so  faithfully  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Arabs  that  they  mast  be  regarded  as  their  representatives.  Islam 
is  therefore  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Arabic  nation.  It  is  this  which  made  it  victorious,  particularly 
among  nations  whose  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Arab,  like  the 
Berbers  and  Tartars.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
postor had  defiled  it  with  his  immorality  and  perverseness  of  mind, 
and  that  most  of  the  objectionable  doctrines  are  his.  ^''  Leaving 
out  the  use  of  the  word  impostor,  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
investigator  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  are  borne  out  by  nearly  all 
impartial  scholars.' 

By  its  monotheism  and  better  laws  Mohammedanism  has,  no 
doubt,  brought  many  people  to  a  higher  civilization  than  f etichism 
and  crude  idolatry.  But  its  Koran  has  stereotyped  some  of  the 
xoHAMMSDAN-  most  viclous  provisions,  and  has  doomed  the  Islamic 
^wtctyS^  nations  to  semibarbarism.  The  intellectual  achieve- 
isATioN.  ments  of  the  Arabs  had  no  vital  connection  with  the 

principles  of  progress,  so  that  all  the  brilliant  display  passed  away, 
leaving  the  people  inert  and  dead.'  How  to  convert  the  Moham- 
medan is  a  knotty  problem  in  missions.  For  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  rest  in  the  conclusion  of  Smith,  that  Islam  is  divinely  in- 
tended to  be  the  religion  of  the  East,*  nor  be  discouraged  by  the 

1  Mohammed,  p.  174. 

'  Compare  ^rehl,  Dae  Leben  des  Mohammed,  Leipz.,  1884,  p.  28 ;  Knenen, 
Volkareligion  nnd  Weltreligion,  pp.  14,  87,  f . ;  WeUhaoaen,  art.  Mohammed 
In  Encyc.  Brit.,  0th  ed. ;  Smith,  note  to  Gibbon,  v,  314,  216;  Soott,  Cnir. 
Difl.,  iii,  167. 

'  For  a  veiy  fayorable  aocotmt  of  the  Azab  civilization,  see  Draper,  Intel- 
lectoal  Development  of  Europe,  ii,  90-58 ;  Bate's  remarks  on  the  same,  Stadies 
hi  Islam,  pp.  218-247. 

^Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  p.  259. 
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reproaches  of  Isaac  Taylor^  that  Christian  missions  among  the  Mos- 
lems haye  entirely  failed^  while  Islam  itself  keeps  on  its  conquering 
march,  winning  more  converts  in  Africa  in  a  year  than  Christianity 
wins  in  a  decade.* 

As  we  write  these  words  fresh  reports  reach  us  of  more  unspeak- 
able outrages  of  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  These  nations  cannot  rest 
forever  under  the  blighting  load  of  Islam  with  its  lust  and  cruelty. 
The  alleged  truth  for  which  Islam  stands  is  the  pledge  that  God 
will  yet  redeem  the  ^' great  antagonistic  creed '^  from  its  dark  and 
debasing  elements*' 

<  TayloTy  in  an  addrees  before  the  Churoli  Congreas  at  Wolyerhampton,  in 
England,  1887.  See  the  **  Debate  on  Islam  *'  in  the  Andoyer  Bey.,  January,  1888, 
pp.  80-86 ;  ^'  The  Great  MiasionaTy  FailnTe,''  by  Taylor,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Bey.,  October,  1888,  p.  448,  ff.  This  article  and  the  addiees  led  to  a  yolnmi- 
nouB  diHonwrion  in  the  reyiews  and  periodicals  on  the  saooeas  of  modem  mis- 
sions, and  especiaUy  of  missions  among  the  Moslems. 

'A  brilliant  and  profound  analysis  of  Islam  in  its  relation  to  Christianity 
and  oiyilization  is  giyen  by  Starbnck  in  the  Andoyer  Bey.,  July,  1882,  p.  68,  ff. 
Compare  Hughes,  Missions  to  Muslims,  in  Andoyer  Bey.,  1888,  1-18,  excellent 
suggestions  by  an  eminent  authority.  Wesley,  taking  a  sufficiently  pessimistic 
yiew  of  Islam  (Works,  Lond.  ed.,  yi,  278 ;  ix,  815,  216),  yet  says :  "  I  haye  no 
authority  from  the  word  of  Qod  to  judge  them  that  are  without,  nor  do  I  con- 
ceiye  that  any  man  liying  has  a  right  to  sentence  aU  the  heathen  and  Mahom- 
etan world  to  damnation  "  (yii,  868). 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

THX   DIVISION   BETWEEN   THE   EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
CHUBCHES— THE    ATTEKFT   AT   REUNION. 

The  iconoclastic  dispute  is  enongh  to  prove  how  widely  apart  the 
East  and  West  were  drifting,  and  how  grave  and  irreconcilable  were 
the  points  of  discord.  They  had,  indeed,  been  growing  apart  for 
centuries.  The  very  type  of  mind  in  the  East  as  contrasted  with  the 
West  was  an  element  of  separation.  The  East  was  contemplative, 
metaphysical,  hair-splitting ;  the  West  was  practical,  legal,  pro- 
gressive. This  difFerence  of  temperament  was  not  in  itself  a  snfS- 
cient  cause  of  the  separation,  but,  intensified  by  time,  it  was  ample 
to  overcome  the  natural  bondc  of  sympathy,  and  thus  prevent  each 
from  seeing  the  other's  point  of  view.' 

The  first  element  of  difference  was  doctrinal.     Originally,  this 

DocTRiHAL  Di-  chicfly  centered  around  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 

TiBGMci.       procession  from  the  Father — the  Pilioque  controversy. 

The  Nicene  creed  ran  simply,  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  *'    At 

the  second  general  council,  that  at  Constantinople  (381),  this  clause 

was  added,  '^  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father/' "   The  third  general 

council,  at  Ephesus  (431),  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 

make  any  additions  to  the  creed.     Some  of  the  Western  fathers, 

however,  taught  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as 

from  the  Father.     The  Filioque  clause  had  been  in  fact  introduced 

into  the  creed  in  Spain  and  France,  and  recited  in  the  churches. 

The  popes  did  not  at  first  favor  this.     Pope  Leo  HI  (795-816) 

censured  this  departure  from  the  original  form,  and,  in  order  to 

emphasize  the  importance  of  the  exact  words  of  the  true  creed, 

caused  the  creed  of  Constantinople  to  be  engraved  on  silver  plates  in 

|.  Greek  and  Latin,  and  thus  to  be  publicly  displayed  in  the  church. 

I  Pope  Nicholas  I  (858-867),  however,  with  the  true  infallible  in- 

/|  stinct,  authorized  the  addition.     For  this  the  West  was  condemned 

I  I  in  879,  at  Constantinople,  at  what  the  Oreeks  call  the  eighth  gen- 

^    eral  council.     This  disregard   of  the  ancient  formularies  of  the 

Church,  which  were  to  them  as  dear  as  life,  mortally  offended  the 

Oreeks,  and  they  could  hold  no  communion  with  a  Church  which 

had  thus  added  to  the  faith. 

'  ToKer,  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  p.  172. 
*  In  aoeordance  with  John  xy,  36. 
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At  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  convened  to  compose  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins^  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory was  another  source  of  irreconcilable  contention.  The  Ro- 
man Church  had  gone  farther  than  the  Eastern  in  its  elaboration 
of  this  doctrine>  which  had  assumed  a  crass,  crude,  and  almost 
brutally  materialistic  form.  The  Greek  Church  was  content  to  say 
simply  that  prayers  offered  in  connection  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  eucharist  would  avail  for  the  imperfect  dead  in  helping  them 
to  a  blessed  resurrection/  It  rejected  entirely  the  Roman  idea  of 
penal  suffering  after  death  for  any  who  died  in  Christ. 

There  were  also  differences  as  to  discipline.  The  Roman  Church 
had  been  inclining  more  and  more  to  a  false  asceticism  DivnEEncn 
in  regard  to  marriage.  In  the  second  TruUan  council  ofdiscipuni, 
(691  or  692)  it  was  ordered  that  married  persons  might  be  ordained 
as  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  and  that,  if  married,  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  separate  from  their  wives.  The  Roman 
Church  opposed  this  decree,  and  the  council  more  than  hinted 
that  the  Roman  Church  dishonored  marriage,  instituted  by  God 
and  sanctioned  by  Christ  at  Cana.'  This  council  held  that  the 
number  of  valid  and  binding  apostolical  canons,  so  called,  was 
eighty-five,  while  the  Roman  Church  acknowledged  only  fifty. 
The  council  also  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Western  Church 
in  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  before  Easter.  The  Greek 
Church  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv) 
were  valid  for  all  time,  while  the  Roman  Church  considered 
them  abolished  by  the  change  in  the  times.  This  council  also 
held  that  Christ  ought  not  to  be  represented  in  artistic  figures 
in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  which  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
West.  The  papal  legates  subscribed  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
but  the  pope  forbade  their  publication  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
West.'  There  were  other  points  of  difference  more  trivial  still.  If 
at  the  present  time  we  have  seen  the  Church  of  England  shaken  to 
its  center  over  the  color  and  style  of  clerical  garments,  the  "East- 
ward position, '^  and  other  incidents,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
in  a  barbaric  period  two  sections  of  the  Church  were  antagonistic 
over  the  Latin  custom  of  shaving  the  priest's  beard  and  of  allowing 
the  faithful  to  eat  eggs  and  cheese  during  the  first  week  in  Lent. 
The  ten  commandments  could  be  outraged  with  impunity  by  eccle- 
siastics in  both  East  and  West,  but  the  ancient  fellowship  and  in- 
tercommunion of  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  broken  over  the  tith- 
ing of  mint  and  anise.    More  serious  were  the  allegations  that  the 

^  See  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  qnestioiui  876,  877. 
'  Neander,  iii,  557.  '  Kurtz,  g  OS,  2. 
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Latins  ordained  deacons  to  be  bishops  without  passing  through  the 
order  of  the  priesthood^  and  that  they  sacrificed  a  lamb  at  Easter^ 
in  imitation  of  the  Jews. 

The  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  differences  in  themselyes  were  suf- 
ficient to  rapture  the  old-time  relations  even  if  they  had  not  been 
aggrayated  by  the  fatal  stumbling-block^  the  unparalleled  assump- 
tions of  the  papal  autocracy.  The  second  Trullan  counciP  (692),  a 
council  which  claimed  to  be  ecumenical  and  was  recognized  as  such 
even  by  Pope  Sergius  I^  in  enumerating  the  sources  of  the  canon 
law,  omitted  almost  all  the  Latin  councils  and  papal  decretals.  It 
also  repeated  and  enforced  anew  the  celebrated  twenty-eighth  canon 
of  Chalcedon  (451),  which  allowed  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  same  authority  in  the  Church  as  the  Patriarch  of  Bome.  But 
these  protests  could  do  little  to  stem  the  mighty  tide  which  was  bear- 
ing the  Soman  bishops  to  the  leadership  of  Christendom.  ^  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  the  eternal  city — the  center  of  the  worl^  for 
a  thousand  years — and  as  the  Patriarch  of  the  West  the  Bishop  of 
TH.  CLUML  OF  ^°^^  ^^^  gradually  advanced  his  claims  from  that  of 
mouAM  primus  inter  pares  of  the  other  bishops  to  that  of  su- 

817PBIIIACT.  premacy  over  the  whole  Church.  The  East  never  ad- 
mitted this  claim — ^a  claim  which  the  pope  built  on  his  possession  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  but  circumstances  led  to  an  almost  virtual 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  East. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  his  relation  to  the  court,  and  had  become  its  creature  and  its 
slave.  But  Bome  was  upheld  by  a  great  religious  and  historical 
principle,  which,  though  falsely  applied  and  grossly  exaggerated, 
contained  an  element  of  truth,  and  by  a  sentiment  which,  like  that 
of  patriotism,  may  be  unreasoning  but  yet  indestructible.  The 
aggressipns  of  the  barbarians  had  only  increased  the  power  of  the 
Roiiian  bishop,  because  he  alone  stood  out  amid  weak  rulers  as  the 
representative  of  a  power  which,  coming  from  God,  never  quailed 
before  a  foe.  And  while  the  East  was  rent  with  the  most  violent 
controversies,  the  West  went  on  in  comparative  quiet  in  its  religions 
development.  ''The  controversialists,^'  says  Kurtz,  "sought  the 
mediating  judgment  of  Bome,  the  oppressed  sought  its  intercession 
and  protection,  and,  because  the  Boman  bishops  almost  invariably 
lent  the  weight  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  infiuence  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right,  the  party  in  whose  favor  decision  was  given 
almost  certainly  at  last  prevailed.  Thus  Bome  advanced  from  day 
to  day  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world,  and  soon  demanded  as  a 

'  So  oalled  becanae  held  in  the  mnssel-shAped  vaulted  hall,  TrnlliiB,  in  the 
Imperial  oaatle  at  Constantinople. 
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conBtant  right  what  personal  confidence  or  pressure  of  circumstances 
had  won  for  it  in  particular  cases.  ^  A  point  once  gained  was  never 
lost.  The  hierarchical  feeling  also  found  a  rallying  point  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  '^  Thus  Rome  advanced  with  firm  steps  and 
steady  aim^  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  continually  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  the  end  in  view.  The  East  could  at  last  hold  on 
and  save  its  ecclesiastical  independence  only  by  a  complete  and  in- 
curable division/^  * 

The  extraordinary  pretensions  of  Rome  were  reached  in  a  letter 
by  Pope  Nicholas  I  to  the  Emperor  Michael  the  Sot  thi  letter  of 
in  the  Photian  controversy.  The  pope  dwelt  with  un-  ^^"^^hb 
bounded  confidence  upon  the  privileges  of  the  holy  see^  breach. 
their  eternal  and  unchangeable  character^  their  divine  origin,  and 
their  absolute  independence  of  all  human  or  even  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  "  The  Roman  Church,"  he  wrote,  "  encompasses  and 
comprehends  within  herself  all  the  nations  of  mankind,  she  being 
in  herself  the  universal  Church,  the  mirror  and  model  of  that 
which  she  embraceth  with  her  bosom.  To  Peter,  and  to  Peter  alone, 
was  committed  the  command  to  kill  and  eat,  as  in  like  manner  he 
alone  of  all  the  apostles  received  the  divine  command  to  draw  to  the 
shore  the  net  full  of  fishes.'  Tin  to  us  has  been  committed  that 
identical  commission  to  embrace  in  our  paternal  arms  the  whole 
flock  of  Christ."*  Nicholas  was  the  first  pope  to  promulgate  or 
formally  recognize  the  forged  decretals,  and  these  gave  to  claims 
which  had  before  been  vaguely  and  tentatively  held  the  authority 
of  unbroken  tradition.  These  novel  and  extravagant  pretensions 
formed  a  deep  gulf  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Another  wedge  was  the  dispute  over  the  sacramental  bread  in  the 
Lord^s  Supper.     It  had  been  the  universal  custom  to  use  ordinary     jj 
(fermented)   bread  in  the  eucharist.     In  the  ninth  century  the^^^fr^ 
Western  Church  began  to  use  unleavened  bread,  after  the  manner  Mt 
of  the  Jewish  passover.     This  angered  the  East,  and  the  bigoted    '\ 
and  fierce  Michael  Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  brought 
home  this  charge  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  IX  (1048-1054). 

The  external  events  which  brought  about  the  rupture  are  very 
clear.  The  Emperor  Michael  I  exchanged  the  throne  for  a  monastery^ 
(813).  His  son,  Nicetas,  a  priest  and  monk,  was  a  man  of  earnest 
piety.  In  846  this  son,  who  as  a  monk  had  taken  the  name  of  Igna- 
tius, was  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  through  the  infiuence 

1  Oh.  Hist.,  last  ed.,  g  46,  A.  2. 

*  The  x)ope  was  xniBtaken  here.    See  John  zzl,  10. 

*  See  this  letter  in  BaronixiBy  ed.  Pagi,  ann.  867,  note  to  §  4 ;  Oreenirood, 
Cathedra  Petri,  yol.  iU,  pp.  864-871. 
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of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  mling  spirit  in  the  court  was  Bar- 
THXPHOTiAN  ^as^  uiicle  of  Michael;  a  vicious^  unscrupulous;  and  am- 
DI8PUTE.  bitious  man.    Bardas  came  into  conflict  with  Ignatius  on 

several  occasions^  and  chiefly  when  the  patriarch  refused  him  the 
sacrament  on  account  of  a  crime  charged  against  him  (857).  For 
this  Bardas  secured  the  banishment  of  Ignatius  to  the  island  of 
Terebinthus.  A  man  of  eminent  ability  and  character  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place.  This  was  Photius^  the  secretary  of  the  emperor 
and  the  captain  of  his  bodyguard.  He  was  hurried  through  all  the 
clerical  offices  in  a  week.  Ignatius  would  not  sign  his  abdication^ 
and  his  followers  were  treated  with  brutality.  Photius  resolved  to 
appeal  to  Some  to  arbitrate  the  case.  The  pope  Nicholas  sent  dele- 
gates to  Constantinople;  and  said  he  could  not  decide  until  he  had 
learned  the  state  of  affairs  through  them.     The  legates  were  bought. 

The  pope  proved  himself  both  a  shrewd  and  a  high-minded  man. 
He  saw  through  the  shameful  proceedings  at  Constantinople^  sum- 
moned a  synod  at  Rome  (863);  declared  that  Photius  had  forfeited 
every  spiritual  dignity;  and  pronounced  against  him  the  anathema. 
PhotiuS;  on  his  part;  sent  circular  letters  to  the  Eastern  bishopS;  in- 
viting them  to  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Constantinople  in  867; 
and  accusing  the  Roman  Church  of  teaching  erroneous  doctrines 
and  practices  to  the  new  Christians  of  Bulgaria.  The  quarrel  thus 
assumed  both  a  personal  and  a  doctrinal  character.  At  this  council 
the  pope  was  deposed  and  anathematized.  But  with  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor;  Basil;  in  867;  the  fatal  day  was  postponed.  He 
had  political  reasons  for  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  He  there- 
fore restored  IgnatiuS;  and  called  a  new  council  at  Constantinople 
(869);  called  by  the  Latins  the  eighth  ecumenical  council.  This 
council  reinvestigated  the  whole  matter  and  confirmed  Ignatius  in 
his  office.  Photius  and  Ignatius  at  length  became  fast  friend6;>^d 
at  the  death  of  IgnatiuS;  in  878;  Photius  was  made  patriarch  by 
the  emperor  Basil.  Another  ecumenical  council  was  c»Iled  at  Con- 
stantinople (879);  the  ninth  according  to  the  LatinS;  and  the 
eighth  according  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  convened  with  every  guar- 
antee of  support  of  the  highest  claims  of  Rome.  But  these  guar- 
antees were  laughed  at;  and  the  council  proceeded  as  though  its 
members  had  never  heard  of  the  high-sounding  instructions  of  the 
pope.  Then  the  pope  again  launched  his  anathema  against  the 
r   East;  and  the  schism  was  renewed. 

We  pass  over  the  intervening  disputes  and  come  to  the  final  break 

I  in  1054.     The  high-handed  bigot;  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

I  Michael  CerulariuS;  closed  all  the  churches  in  the  city  where  the 

Latin  rites  were  used.    In  conjunction  with  Leo  of  Achrida,  the 
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metropolitan  of  the  Bulgarians^  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  John^ 
Bishop  of  Trani^  in  Apulia^  which  was  also  to  be  sent  THxnNAL 
to  the  Western  clergy  and  to  the  pope  himself.  In  this  xuvtvbm. 
epistle.  Lutherlike,  he  drew  up  a  formal  accusation  of  heresy 
against  the  Latin  Church.  He  charged  the  Latins  with  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper — azyma — the  use  of  blood 
and  things  strangled,  and  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  in  Lent, 
and  called  on  the  Western  bishops  to  separate  from  the  see  of  Rome. 
After  yarious  attempts  at  reconciliation  the  papal  legates  formally 
laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  Eastern  Church  (1054),  which  Michael 
Cerularius  and  the  other  patriarchs  solemnly  returned.' 

The  Crusades  add.ed  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  Easterns  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  barbarities  and  excesses  of  the  Western  troops. 
Especially  the  iniquitous  Crusade  (1204),  as  Tozer  says,  '^produced 
an  ineradicable  feeling  of  animosity  in  the  minds  of  the  Byzantine 
people.  The  memory  of  the  barbarities  of  that  time,  when  many 
Oreeks  died  as  martyrs  at  the  stake  for  their  religious  convictionfi, 
sunriyes  at  the  present  day  in  yarious  places  bordering  on  the 
JSgean.''* 

Neyertheless  many  attempts  were  made  toward  reunion,  and 
some  almost  bore  fruit.  Latin  theologians  were  allowed  to  argue 
their  case  before  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  Political  exigencies 
led  the  emperor  Michael  Paleologus  to  offer  terms  of  surrender  to 
the  pope.  At  the  council  of  Lyons  (1274),  the  Eastern  delegates 
repeated  the  creed  with  the  addition  of  the  Filioque,  and  swore  to 
conform  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  and  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  They  were  allowed  to  use  the  attempts  ior 
creed  without  the  addition,  and  to  practice  their  pecul-  rtokioh. 
iar  ecclesiastical  customs.  The  Greeks  were  thoroughly  enraged 
at  these  measures,  and  to  bring  them  to  terms  the  emperor  resorted 
to  the  usual  punishments  of  these  times — ^punishments  which  the 
iconoclastic  and  Photian  disturbances  made  familiar,  such  as  scourg- 
ing, mutilation,  blinding,  and  imprisonment.  But  with  the  next 
emperor  the  Lyons  union  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

At  the  council  of  Florence  (1439)  the  last  effort  was  made.    The 

>  Neander,  iii,  558-|{86,  giyes  a  fair  and  impartial  aooonnt.  Greenwood,  Ca» 
ihedra  Petri,  toI.  Hi,  pp.  848-488,  girea  a  fall  hiatoiy  of  the  Photian  Bchiam. 
See  also  Milman,  bk.  t,  eh.  It  (iii,  21,  if.).  The  Boaroea  will  be  found  in  Haa^ 
dooin,  Goncil.,  Tola,  t,  yi ;  Ifanai,  xyi ;  the  Byzantine  Historians,  and  Baro* 
nins.  The  works  of  Photins  are  found  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gneoa,  oi-ciy.  See 
also  Jiger,  Histoire  de  Fhotios,  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1854,  and  the  great  monograph 
by  Hergenrother,  Photios,  Begensb.,  1867-09.    8  yols. 

*  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  p.  186. 
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emperor,  John  VII,  PaleologuB,  went  personally  with  the  cultured 
and  able  archbishop,  Beesarion  of  Nic«a,  and  many  bishops,  to  this 
council,  called  the  eighteenth  ecumenical  by  the  Latins.  Here 
eyerything  was  at  last  arranged  satisfactorily.  The  pope  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  **  successor  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  father 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  to  whom  plenary  power  was  given  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  universal 
Church  in  such  a  way  as  is  set  forth  in  the  ecumenical  councils  and 
sacred  canons,''  which  the  Greeks  interpreted  mainly  as  referring 
to  the  canons  of  NicsBa  and  Chalcedon,  but  which  the  Latins  inter- 
preted mainly  as  referring  to  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  In 
most  of  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Florentine  articles  the  parts  defining 
the  primacy  of  the  pope  are  either  wanting  or  essentially  modified. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  defined  by  the  Greek  Church,  ex  Patre  per  Filium,  was 
really  the  same  as  the  Latin  formula,  ez  Patre  Filioque,  but  the 
Western  doctrine  was  maintained  in  the  explanation :  ''  The  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  Son, 
and  from  both  eternally  as  from  one  principle  and  one  spiration.'' 

After  long  disputes  the  Greeks  surrendered  also  on  the  doctrines 
of  purgatory  and  the  seven  sacraments.  On  his  part  the  pope,  Eu- 
genius  IV,  promised  that  ships  and  men  should  be  provided  for  the 
defense  of  Constantinople  against  the  Turks,  and  that  he  would 
induce  the  rulers  of  the  West  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Greeks. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  bishops  subscribed  to  the  edict 
coNonuoNs  ^^^  ^^  rejoicings  and  shoutings,  July  6, 1438.  But 
■OR  RiuHxoN    once  more  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  promised  supports 

against  their  emperor  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  favored  the 
union.  The  churches  where  these  ministered  were  deserted.  On 
May  29,  1453,  Constantinople  fell  before  Mohammed  II,  and  the 
last  emperor,  Constantino  IX,  went  down  in  a  brave  fight  against 
great  odds.  Mohammed  confirmed  the  constitution  of  the  Churches, 
giving  the  primacy  over  the  whole  Eastern  Christendom  to  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  Many  of  the  Greeks  went  into  Italy, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  other  countries,  and  united  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  or,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Greeks,  formed 
churches  of  their  own,  being  allowed  to  keep  their  old  liturgy  and 
customs  by  accepting  the  Boman  doctrine  and  the  papal  primacy. 

The  coming  of  the  Turks  has  been  the  curse  of  Europe,  but  the 
final  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  has 
been  a  providential  gain.    What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
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world  if  the  Roman  abBolatism  could  haye  bound  in  its  chains  all 
of  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  diflScult  to  say.  The  moral  ^^^  skpara- 
effect  of  the  great  fact  that  one  half  of  Christendom^  tion  not 
possessing  the  most  ancient  churches  and  inheriting  ^^^^o^^^^- 
the  purest  traditions,  rejected  the  claims  of  the  papacy  was  neyer 
lost  on  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  East  was  cut  off  from 
those  regenerating  influences  which  came  from  the  Teutonic  genius, 
and  has  become  petrified  into  a  cold  and  cheerless  orthodoxy  and 
ceremonialism.  The  reformation  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Ghurch  is 
even  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.^ 

'  See  Howardi  Sohism  Between  the  Orthodox  and  Western  Chnrohee.   Lond., 
1893. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THEOLOG-T,  WORSHIP,  AND  UFB  IN  TUJfi  EASTSRN  CHURCH. 

The  fatal  defect  of  Eastern  Christianity  was  the  invasion  of  the 
spiritual  sphere  by  the  secular  arm.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  were  hindered,  thwarted, 
and  perverted  by  the  power  of  the  emperor.  The  influence  of  the 
court  was  the  bane  of  the  Church  in  the  East.  The  corresponding 
power  of  the  pope  at  one  time  in  secular  affairs  was  not  as  per- 
nicious, because  the  pope  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  governed  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  was  appealed  to  as  often  by  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden. The  pernicious  despotism  of  the  Eastern  emperors  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  long  Monothelite  disputes. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648, 
published  a  new  religious  edict,  the  Type.'  It  declared  that  an 
THE** TYPE "—  ®^^  iD^^Bt  come  to  all  controversy  over  the  question  of 
KoicT  OF  one  or  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  that  the  Church  should 
c»N8TAN8.  eettle  down  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  these 
discussions  arose,  no  person  being  allowed  to  advocate  either  of  the 
theories.  Ko  one  should  be  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  on  account  of 
them.  The  clergy  who  disobeyed  this  edict  should  be  deposed,  the 
monks  banished,  persons  in  office  should  forfeit  their  places,  and 
those  in  the  lower  ranks  should  be  flogged  or  mutilated  and  then 
banished.  Pope  Martin  I  (649-653)  was  the  pillar  of  the  Anti- 
Monothelites.  As  a  devout  and  conscientious  prelate  he  could  not 
be  silent.  He  called  a  general  council  at  Home  (649)  which  con- 
demned both  the  Ekthesis  and  the  Type,  and  established  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills,  the  human  and  the  divine  in  Christ,  and 
condemned  all  who  held  otherwise.  This  enraged  the  emperor.  He 
sent  to  Bome,  had  the  pope  arrested,  and  deposed  him  from  his 
bishopric,  on  the  ground  that  when  elected  he  had  not  obtained 
the  imperial  consent,  and  carried  him  in  chains  to  Constantinople. 
MARTTRDOM  Aftcr  innumerable  indignities  and  sufferings  he  was 
or  POPS  arraigned  for  trial  before  a  court  which  had  condemned 

HARTDi  I.  j^j^  beforehand.  He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment, was  transported  to  Chersonesus  in  the  Crimea,  arriving 
there  May  15,  655,  and,  after  enduring  many  privations  and  insults 

>  '0  Hmog  irepi  iriarectg.    The  text  of  the  Type  will  be  f  oond  in  ICand,  x,  1080. 
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witb  the  heroic  conBtancy  and  piety  of  a  true  saints  he  died  Sep- 
tember 16;  655/  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  a  pope  was 
dethroned  and  virtually  martyred  by  the  Eastern  emperor.  It  left 
a  bitter  memory  in  the  mind  of  Western  Christendom. 

Another  instance  of  this  yicions  despotism^  which  reminds  one  of 
that  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  was  in  the  case  of  the  great  theo- 
logian MaximuS;  the  true  successor  of  the  three  Gappadocians,'  and 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Eastern  Church.  He  had  defended 
with  acuteness  the  doctrines  of  the  two  natures  and  two  wills  in 
Christ,  and,  on  account  of  his  activity  against  the  Monothelites,  was 
twice  tried  and  banished.  In  662  he  was  publicly  scourged  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  his  tongue  was  cut  out,  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  and  he  was  banished  to  the  castle  of  Shemari,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  soon  died,  August  13, 662. 

There  were  diverse  currents  affecting  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  One  of  these  was  the  sound  and  healthy  teaching  repre- 
sented by  Maximus.  To  him  Christianity  was  the  golden  doctrinib  or 
mean  between  the  narrowness  of  Judaism  and  the  breadth  maxmub. 
of  paganism.  The  incarnation  was  the  end  of  the  whole  creation. 
Ood  became  man  without  change  of  his  own  essence  or  of  human 
nature.  The  end  of  redemption  was  twofold,  to  save  man  from 
sin  and  to  lift  him  up  to  an  unchangeable  divine  life.  Life  in  be- 
lievers is  ever  taken  up  into  union  with  Christ  and  permeated  with 
the  principle  of  his  divine  life. 

The  relation  between  reason  and  faith  is  luminously  expressed  by 
Maximus  in  this  passage  :  ^^  The  faculty  of  seeking  after  the  god- 
like has  been  implanted  in  human  nature  by  its  Creator ;  but  it  is 
first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  revelation  by  the  supervening  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  as  this  original  faculty  has,  through  sin, 
become  suppressed  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  supervene  to  restore  this  faculty  to  its  pristine 
freedom  and  purity.  We  cannot  say  that  grace  of  itself,  alone  and 
independent  of  the  natural  faculty  of  knowledge,  communicates  to 
the  righteous  the  knowledge  of  mysteries ;  for  in  that  case  we  must 
suppose  that  the  prophets  understood  nothing  of  what  was  revealed 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  little  can  we  suppose  that  they 
attained  to  true  knowledge  by  seeking  it  with  the  natural  faculty 
alone ;  for  thus  we  should  make  all  supervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
superfluous.  St.  PauFs  statement  that  '  The  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all,  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he 

^  St.  Martin's  letters  are  found  in  Mansi,  x,  790,  1170,  Jaff^,  Begesta,  p.  161, 
and  Baronins,  ap.  ann.  649  ;  his  life  in  Moratori,  Benun  Ital.  Sorip.,  iii,  p.  1. 
*  Basil,  Oregoiy  Nazianzen^  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  ' 
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will/  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wills  that  which  is  suited  to  eacli 
individual^  so  as  to  guide  the  spiritual  striving  of  those  who  are 
seeking  after  the  godlike  to  its  desired  end.  Accordingly^  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  not  wisdom  in  the  saints  without  a  mind  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it ;  he  works  not  knowledge  without  the  recipient  faculty 
of  reason ;  he  works  not  faith  without  a  rational  conviction  respect- 
ing the  future  and  the  invisible ;  he  works  not  the  gift  of  natural 
healing  without  a  natural  philanthropy ;  in  a  word^  he  produces  no 
charisma  without  a  recipient  faculty  for  each.  The  grace  of  the 
Spirit  destroys  not  the  natural  faculty^  but  rather  makes  that  fac- 
ulty, which  has  become  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  once  more  efficient, 
by  employing  it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  godlike. '' 

In  this  noble  declaration  Maximus  touches  a  profound  truth : 
**  He  who  has  genuine  faith  in  Christ  has  within  hhn  all  the  charis* 
mata  collectively.  But  since  by  reason  of  our  inactivity  we  are  far 
from  that  active  love  toward  him  which  unveils  to  us  the  divine 
treasures  within  our  own  souls,  so  we  justly  believe  that  we  are 
without  the  divine  charismata.  If,  according  to  St.  Paul,  Christ 
dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  then  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge are  hidden  in  our  hearts.  But  they  reveal  themselves  to  the 
heart  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  heart  becomes  pure  through 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands.'^ 

Like  his  great  master,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Maximus  inclines 
strongly  to  the  theory  of  final  universal  restoration.*  The  ortho- 
dozy  of  the  Greek  Church  received  its  final  form  at  the  hands  of 
John  of  Damascus,  who  had  a  more  legal  mind  than  Maximus  but 
was  destitute  of  his  profound  spiritual  intuitions. 

Another  current  which  influenced  the  theology  of  the  East  may 
be  called  the  mystical  element.  Its  chief  representative  was  the 
THE  P8EUDO-  pseudo-Dionyslus  the  Areopagite.  The  earliest  mention 
momnsius  tbi  of  this  remarkable  collection  of  writings  was  in  the 
ARiopAoiTE.  record  of  a  conference  between  the  Monophysite  Seve- 
rians  and  the  orthodox  at  Constantinople,  533.  The  latter  objected 
to  them.  ''  These  so-called  works  of  the  Areopagite,^'  they  said, 
''  were  unknown  to  Cyril  and  Athanasius,  and  if  no  one  of  the 
ancients  quoted  them  how  can  John  establish  their  truth  ?  **  Pho- 
tius  in  his  Bibliotheca,  about  845,  notices  an  essay  by  Theodorus  in 
defense  of  the  '^  genuineness  of  the  volume  {BIfiXog)  of  Saint  Dio- 
nysius.  '*  Among  the  objections  noticed  by  Theodorus  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Dionysian  writings  are  not  quoted  by  the  earlier  Fathers ; 
>  See  Neander,  iii,  171-176 ;  Stokes,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  iii,  88i. 
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they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogaes  of  Easebius ;  the  growth 
of  Church  customs  was  slow^  and  it  is  ''  against  all  likelihood^  or 
rather  a  mere  forgery^  to  represent  Dionysitis  as  discussing  results 
reached  only  a  long  time  after  his  death ;  '^  and  these  writings 
quote  an  epistle  of  Ignatius^  in  the  time  of  Trajan — a  manifest  an- 
achronism. But  these  yalid  criticisms  produced  no  effect,  and  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  was  soon  received  as  a  genuine  work  by  all  the 
theologians  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  He  eyen  deeply 
influenced  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  his  editor  exaggerated  when  he 
says  that  the  "Angelic  Doctor  drew  almost  the  whole  of  his  theology 
out  of  the  works  of  Dionysius,  so  that  his  Summa  is  but  the  hive 
in  whose  yaried  cells  he  duly  stored  the  honey  which  he  gathered 
from  them.*' 

The  writings  of  the  Areopagite  are  a  strange  blending  of  beauti- 
ful teaching,  in  which  there  are  fine  and  subtle  glimpses  of  truth 
and  an  uncouth  and  extrayagant  theosophy.  There  is  a  Unity  of 
the  three  persons,  who  makes  his  loying  providence  to  penetrate  to 
the  last  things  of  earth,  as  being  the  beginning  and  theology  of 
cause  of  all  things,  beyond  all  beginnings,  and  enfold-  thk  areopa- 
ing  all  things  transcendently  in  his  infinite  embrace.*    ®'"* 

To  be  made  divine  (^  sicjaig)  is  to  be  made  like  God,  as  far 
as  may  be,  and  to  be  made  one  with  him.  This  is  the  common  end 
of  every  hierarchy,  the  continuous  development  of  love  to  God  and 
the  things  of  God,  wrought  by  sacred  means  in  a  goodly  and  simple 
fashion ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  the  complete  and  unhesitat- 
ing abandonment  of  all  that  is  contrary  to  it,  the  recognition  of 
things  as  they  are,  the  right  of  knowledge,  of  sacred  truth,  the 
goodly  participation  in  the  mode  of  perfectioning,  participation  in  the 
One  himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  feast  of  the  beatific  vision  which 
nourishes  intellectually  and  makes  divine  everyone  who  strains 
aloft  to  behold  it.'  He  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  through  excess 
of  goodness,  loves  all  things,  sustains  all  things,  turns  all  things  to 
himself. '*'  Evil,  as  such,  does  not  exist.  AH  things  that  exist,  so 
far  as  they  exist,  are  good  and  spring  from  the  good ;  so  far  as  they 
are  deprived  of  the  good  they  are  neither  good  nor  existent.^  Robert 
Browning  is  quoted  by  Westcott  as  giving  an  echo  of  this  thought : 

"  There  shall  neyer  be  one  lost  good  1  What  was,  shaU  liye  as  before. 
The  eyil  is  nnU,  is  nanght,  is  silenoe  implying  sonnd ; 
What  was  good  shaU  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  mnch  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  ronnd."  * 

^  De  OobL  ffier.,  vil,  4.  •  De  Eocl.  Hier.,  i,  8.  « De  Diy.  Nom.,  iii,  1. 

« L.  c,  It,  20.  Cbmpare  with  this  the  teaching  of  Mrs.  Eddy  in  "  Christian 
Science.  >>  »  Abt  Yogler. 
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The  Areopogite  held  that  man  must  attain  to  the  divine  by  initia- 
tion into  the  sacred  mysteries^  by  priestly  consecration^  and  by  the 
six  sacraments.  The  divine  birth  of  baptism  has  its  completion  in 
the  consecration  of  the  dead>  or  anointing  of  the  body.  We  need 
not  concern  onrselyes  with  the  historical  Christ,  but  '^  always  with 
the  heavenly  Christ ;  not  about  the  reconciliation,  but  only  about 
the  mystical  living  fellowship  of  Ood  and  man,  about  the  imme- 
diate vision  and  enjoyment  of  Ood^s  glory/'  On  the  Areopagite's 
relation  to  Platonism  and  Christianity,  Westcott  well  says : 

'^  The  progressive  revelation  of  the  infinite,  the  hierarchic  triads, 
the  conception  of  evil  as  a  negation  and  a  defect,  the  striving 
toward  union  with  the  One,  the  resolution  of  all  that  is  partial 
into  being  which  transcends  all  special  definition,  are  common  to  both 
the  Dionysian  system  and  that  of  the  later  Neoplatonists.  Thus 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Dionysius  so  far  borrows  ideas  which 
had  their  source  elsewhere  than  in  the  Christian  Church.  But 
while  this  is  conceded  most  fully  his  treatment  of  them  neverthe- 
less claims  the  merit  of  originality.  However  devotedly  he  may 
have  studied  Proclus  or  Damasius,  he  studied  them  as  a.  Christian. 
He  starts  always  from  the  Bible,'  and  not  from  Plato.  He  endeav- 
ors to  obey  his  own  lesson,  and  welcomes  truth  wherever  he  finds 
it,  but  revelation  is  his  touchstone  of  truth.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  extreme  result  of  the  speculative  school  of  Oreek  theology ;  and 
in  this  aspect  his  writings,  strangely  incomplete,  one-sided,  even 
dangerous  as  they  may  appear  to  us,  are  of  deep  interest  at  a  crisis 
when  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  brightest  hope  for  Christendom 
in  a  living  appreciation  of  the  Oreek  Fathers ;  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  work  remains  for  Oreek  divinity  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  hardly  less  pregnant  with  results  than  that  wrought 
by  the  Oreek  classics  in  the  fifteenth. ''* 

iDeOoel.  Hier.^yi,  2. 

'DionyBins  ihe  Axeopagite,  in  Beligioos  Thought  in  the  Weefc,  Lond.,  1891, 
pp.  148-198,  p.  187,  originally  contribnted  to  Contemp.  Ber.,  May,  1807.  See 
alflo  OoletoB,  Snper  Opera  Dionysii ;  Two  Treatiaes  on  the  Hierarchies  of 
DionysiTis,  by  Dean  Colet,  now  first  published  with  a  transl.,  introd.  and  notee 
by  Lnpton,  Lond.,  1869;  Meyer,  Dion.  Areop.,  HaUe,  1846 ;  F.  Hipler,  Dion, 
der  Areop.,  1861 ;  Niemeyer,  Dion  Areop.,  Halle,  1867 ;  Eanakis,  Dion.  d. 
Areop.  naoh  seinem  Character  ala  Fhiloeoph  dargesteUt,  Leipz.,  1881 ;  Mdller 
in  Herzog-Flitt ;  IJeberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1872,  i, 
849-862;  Draseke,  Dionysiaka,  in  Zeitsch.  wissenschaftl.  Theologie,  1882, 800,  ft; 
Loofs,  in  ThfloL  Literatoneitang,  1884,  col.  654,  f .  Westcott  conjectures  that 
the  Dionysian  writings  were  comi>osed  480--620,  either  at  Edessa  or  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  Edessene  school.  This  date  is  accepted  by  most  scholars.  The 
excellent  ed.  of  Corderius,  Antw.,  1684,  is  reprinted  by  Migne,  Paris,  1857, 
with  additions.    The  notes  of  Corderius  show  the  debt  of  Aquinas  to  Dionysius. 
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The  divine  MaximuB^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  aboye^  drank  deeply 
at  the  Dionysian  fountain.  So  also  did  another  great  and  noble 
theologian  of  the  mystic  school,  Nicolas  Gabasilas,  Archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  who  died  about  1354.  These  and  other  mystics  heart- 
ily accepted  the  dogmas  and  customs  of  the  Ohurch.  Their  more 
Bpiritual  and  spiritualizing  conceptions  of  truth  could  do  but  little 
toward  preyenting  the  deadening  monotony  and  formalism  of  the 
Eastern  State  Church,  with  its  despotic  rigorism  and  deyotion  to 
barren  formulas. 

An  extreme  deyelopment  of  this  mystical  tendency  appears  in 
the  Hesychasts,  or  Resting  Ones,  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos, 
in  Thessaly.  In  order  to  obtain  the  yision  of  God  the  thb  hebt- 
monks  would  go  each  to  his  cell,  and,  kneeling  there  in  chask. 
deyotion,  the  chin  on  the  breast,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  nayel,  and  the 
breath  held  as  long  as  possible,  would  rest  thus  until  an  ecstatic  joy 
sprung  up  in  their  hearts  and  a  bright  light  surrounded  them. 
They  called  themselyes  the  Resting  Ones,  ijavxd^ovTsg,  though 
their  great  opponent,  Barlaam,  called  them  Nayel-souls,  dfjupakd- 
^pvxoi.  They  said  that  the  light  which  rewarded  their  long  con- 
templation was  the  heavenly  and  uncreated  light  which  transfigured 
our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor,  Efforts  were  made  to  have  them  con- 
demned, but  in  yain.  The  council  of  Constantinople  (1341)  ap- 
proved the  doctrine  of  uncreated  divine  light,  which,  as  divine 
activity,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence.  Other 
synods  also  upheld  them.' 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  heretical  current  of  Eastern  theology. 
A  powerful  factor  for  a  time  was  the  Paulician  heresy.  This  sect 
was  founded  by  Constantine,  of  Mananalis,  a  community  near 
Samosata,  infected  with  the  dualistic  virus  of  ManichaBism.  Con- 
stantine made  his  appearance  as  a  religious  reformer  about  660 
at  Kibossa,  in  Armenia.  He  was  an  intense  student  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  and  set  out  to  substitute  Pauline  Christianity  for  the 
falsified  Christianity  of  the  Church.  But  in  doing  this  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  the  Eastern  conceptions.  He  opposed  the  good 
God  to  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world.  The  Old  Testament  he 
repudiated  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurge.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  simply  symbols  of  Christ's  word  and  life  and  are  not  to  be 
literally  observed.  Christ  did  not  have  a  real  human  body.  thipiuli- 
The  Paulicians  insisted  upon  inward  piety,  but  forbade  ^^^ 
fasting  and  allowed  marriage.    Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was 

>  On  the  HesyohaBtSy  see  J.  Cantacnzenns,  Hist.,  Bonn,  1828-82,  8  toIs.,  also 
in  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.,  toIs.  158,  154 ;  Natal.  Ales. ,  H.  E.,  yiii,  90 ;  Stein,  Stndien 
Uber  die  Heayohasten  des  ziv  Jahrhnnderts,  Vienna,  1874. 
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very  simple,  rejecting  the  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  and  going  back 
to  the  simple  method  of  the  apostolic  times.  They  rejected  all  the 
ceremonies  and  creature  worship  of  the  dominant  Church.  They 
urged  the  study  of  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  they 
held  to  be  valid. 

Constantine  went  as  an  evangelist  throughout  the  surrounding 
country  and  won  converts  everywhere.  Finally,  persecution  was 
hurled  against  him.  He  was  stoned  to  death  (685),  and  the  imperial 
officer  who  carried  out  the  decree  was  so  impressed  with  the  heroism 
of  the  martyr  that  he  himself  joined  the  sect,  was  made  their  head, 
and  died  at  the  stake  in  690.  In  spite  of  opposition  and  internal 
dissensions  the  sect  grew.  Sergius  was  the  second  founder  (801-835). 
It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  lost  their  lives  in  Ar- 
menia, so  determined  was  the  imperial  government  to  root  them 
out.  The  empress  Theodora  (1064-56)  was  the  Bloody  Mary  of 
this  persecution.  In  970  the  emperor  John  Tzimisces  transported 
a  remnant  of  them  to  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  and  promised  them 
religious  freedom  if  they  would  guard  the  frontiers  against  the 
Scythians.  They  gradually  disappeared,  emerging,  probably,  in 
the  Euchitee  and  Bogomili.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  reported  that  there  were  still  Paulicians  living  at  Philip- 
popolis.* 

The  Paulicians  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Manichsdans,  as  the  elder 
writers  used  to  hold.  They  were  rather  an  echo  of  the  Marcionite 
heresy,  occasioned  by  a  reaction  from  the  dead  ceremoniaUsm  of 
Eastern  Christianity,  in  the  interest  of  a  simpler  and  purer  faith, 
but  weighed  down  with  the  curse  of  the  dualism  of  the  Orient.' 

Belated  to  the  Paulicians  were  the  Thondracians,  organized  by 
Sembat  (833-845),  at  Thondrake,  a  town  southwest  of  the  Upper  Eu- 
TH«  THOH-  phrates.  He  amalgamated  the  Parsee  Gnostic  pseudo- 
DRACLkNs  Christian  sect  of  the  Arevurdi,  or  Children  of  the  Sun, 
AND  KucHiTw.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Pauliclans,  and  by  a  mixture  of  Christian, 
Persian,  and  Manichsean  doctrines  he  became  a  powerful  irritant 
to  the  Church.  This  sect  won  a  notable  convert  in  1002  in  the 
Armenian  bishop.  Jacobus,  who  gave  them  a  more  Christian  color* 

I  Oonstantine,  'Bx;tsipM<ov  irepl  r^  hrapxtac  ^ManrcvTrS^ud  Vienna,  1819, 
p.  27,  qnoted  by  Schmidt,  in  Herzog. 

*  The  original  anthoritiee  for  the  Panlioiaaa  are  Fhotina,  in  GkkDandi,  xiil, 
608 ;  Petma  Sicoloa,  ed.  by  Qieeeler,  Gott.,  1846 ;  Job.  OmienaiB,  Opera,  ed.  by 
Auoher,  Venice,  1884.  See  Schmidt,  Historia  PanUoianomm  Orientalinm, 
Copenh.,  1836 ;  Gieseler,  Untersachnngen  iiber  die  Oeeohichte  der  Panlicianer, 
in  Stad.  n.  Krit.,  1829 ;  A.  Lombard,  PanlioiannB,  Oen.,  1879 ;  Ddninger,  Bei- 
trage  znr  SeotengeBchichte  dea  Mittelalten,  voL  i,  Miinchen,  1890. 
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He  opposed  the  Armenian  cuBtom  of  slaying  animab  as  an  oblation 
at  the  love  feasts.    The  sect  was  persecuted,  but  not  exterminated.' 

The  Euchites  were  a  reviyal  of  the  ancient  Euchites/  who  held 
fhat  prayer — Whence  the  name—was  the  only  means  of  grace.  They 
were  also  thoroughly  dualistic.  God  had  two  Sons,  the  elder,  who 
created  the  world,  who  is  to  be  feared,  and  the  younger,  who  chose 
the  things  of  heaven,  and  is  to  be  loved.  All  kinds  of  excesses 
were  charged  against  the  Euchites,  but  we  have  no  reliable  infor- 
mation. They  appeared  in  Thrace  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

The  Bogomiles,'  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, presented  a  curious  medley  of  dualistic  Gnostic  Christian 
teachings.  They  were  an  ignorant  sect,  and  reveled  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  fantastic  doctrines  of  the  fruitful  Eastern  imagina- 
tion. The  emperor  Alexius  Gomnenus  (1081-1118),  under  pre- 
text of  wishing  to  become  a  convert,  enticed  their  great  leader, 
Basil,  to  Gonstantinople,  and  there  drew  from  him  a  full  description 
of  their  doctrines.  A  scribe  behind  a  curtain  was  tak-  ^^  ^^^ 
ing  notes  of  fhe  conversation.  The  emperor  kept  Basil  miles. 
in  custody,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burned  in  the  Hippodrome 
(1118).  The  Bogomile  doctrines  spread  even  into  Church  circles. 
Two  Gappadocian  bishops  were  deposed  as  adherents  in  1143,  at  a 
Bynod  in  Constantinople.*  A  wholesome  effect  of  the  Bogomile 
propaganda  was  the  opinion  that  Catholic  baptism  was  ineffec- 
tive in  itself;  that  every  true  Christian  becomes  such  only  through 
instruction,  self-denial,  and  spiritual  transformation. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  persistency  of  the  old  Gnosticism 
in  Eastern  Christianity.  Not  one  of  these  sects  had  any  firm  grasp 
on  the  evangelical  principle  of  faith.  They  had,  therefore,  no 
effect  on  the  transformation  of  the  East.  Having  no  idea  of  a  truly 
biblical  theology  they  had  nothing  to  save  them  from  being  over- 
come by  the  vagaries  of  oriental  Gnosticism. 

The  Greek  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  to-day.  The  Greek  Church  still  remains  stagnant. 
As  it  was  in  the  eighth  century  so  is  it  in  the  twentieth.     The  wor- 

'MdUer  (of  Eld),  Oh.  Hist.,  Middle  Ages,  p.  888;  Chamcliean,  Oesohichte 
Ton  Annenien,  il,  ^4. 

'Epiph.,  HflBT.,  XXX ;  Theod.,  H.  E.,  It,  11. 

'  The  name  means  friends  or  lovers  of  God.  Some  deriye  it  from  Bog^  God, 
and  MUy  meroy. 

«Enih.  Zyg.,  Narratio  de  Bogomilis,  ed.  Gieseler,  Gott.,  1841 ;  also  ed. 
Migne,  toL  188 ;  J.  C.  Wolf,  Hist  Bogomilonim,  Witienb.,  1718 ;  Bazki,  Bogo- 
mill!  Caiareni,  Agram,  1889 ;  JaooU  in  Zeitsoh.  f .  Eirobengeech.,  ix,  507 ;  D61- 
linger  in  Beitrage  snr  Sectengeeehichte  des  Mittelalters,  Munich,  1890,  8  toIs. 
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ship,  the  monaBtic  syBtem,  and  the  territorial  diyisioiis  remain  ag 
before.  The  Roman  Church  has  been  alert  for  new  worlds  to  con- 
TH18TAGNA-  quer,  has  adapted  itself  to  new  conditions,  has  thrust 
noNOFTHs  Q^^  QQ^  agencies,  and  has  taken  an  eager  interest  in 
CHUBCH.  every  new  political  development.     The  Oreek  Church 

has  been  held  in  the  bonds  of  a  heavy  formalism.  It  has  stood 
guardian  over  the  orthdozy  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  and  thus 
escaped  the  later  heresies  of  Rome.  But  it  has  lost  the  principle 
of  growth.  It  has  looked  backward  continually.  One  cause  of 
this  has  been  the  icy  hand  of  the  State,  which  has  overawed  the 
Church  and  prevented  any  free  development.  Another  cause  has 
been  the  despotic  nature  of  the  civil  government,  which  made  im- 
possible the  free  play  of  forces  necessary  for  the  growth  of  both 
civil  and  religious  ideas  and  institutions.  A  third  cause  of  the 
stagnation  of  Eastern  Christianity  has  been  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  so  hemmed  in  and  oppressed  by  Mohammedan  and  other  hos- 
tile influences  that  it  has  been  thrown  back  in  antagonism,  rest- 
ing on  the  glory  of  its  history  and  the  strength  of  its  traditional 
orthodoxy.* 

The  worship  of  the  Greek  Church  is  mostly  the  performance  of 
woBSHip  AKD  ceremonies  without  life  or  edification.  The  noble  ex- 
w mI!^  ample  of  St.  John  Ohrysostom  was  little  heeded,  and 
mr  CHUBOH.  the  preaching  was  barren.  Great  preaching  can  only 
exist  with  a  free  pulpit,  and  the  Greek  pulpit  was  in  bondage. 
Psalms  and  hymns  were  drawn  out  with  a  nasal  intonation  in  a  way 
alike  destitute  of  music  and  devotional  feeling.  In  the  modem 
Russian  Church  melody  is  cultivated,  but  both  in  this  Church  and 
in  the  medisBval  Eastern  Church  all  instrumental  music  was,  and 
is,  strictly  prohibited.  There  were  great  hymn  writers — Andrew  of 
Crete,  John  of  Damascus,  and  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem. 

In  baptism  the  necessity  of  immersion  is  maintained,  ordinary 
bread  is  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  elements  are  given  to 
communicants.  In  these  three  particulars  the  Greek  Church  differs 
from  the  Latin.  The  communion  service  is  celebrated  behind  a 
high  screen,  iconostasis,  completely  out  of  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  service  is  elaborate,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  make  it 
mysterious  and  awe-inspiring.  It  appeals  only  to  the  worshiper's 
sense  of  mystery.  The  confessional,  with  the  corruptions  thus  en- 
suing, is  absent  from  the  Greek  Church. 

Harshness  and  austerity  have  been  pointed  out  as  characteristics 
of  the  Greek  faith.  These  even  appear  in  the  paintings,  which  are 
ghastly  and  forbidding.  Frescoes  of  gaunt  saints  and  naked 
1  See  Toser,  The  Chnrch  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  pp.  88,  89. 
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hermitB  cover  the  walls  of  the  churches.  ''  Long  as  Lent*'  is  a 
Greek  proverb.  There  are  four  great  periods  of  fastinc: 
in  the  year^  the  Fast  of  the  Apostles^  onginally  seven  thkkastirm 
weeks ;  the  August  fast  of  fourteen  days,  which  comes  ^^*^=- 
before  the  Feast  of  the  Repose  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Fast  of  the 
Nativity;  and  Lent.  In  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  days  are 
observed  as  fasts,  and  these  fasts  are  strictly  kept,  and  are  very 
rigorous.  Eggs,  cheese,  milk,  meat,  and  fish  are  forbidden.  All 
the  beautiful  ethics  of  Christ  were  trampled  under  foot  in  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  Eastern  ecclesiasticism,  but  the  self-inflictions  of  Lent 
must  be  duly  observed. 

There  were  men  who  lifted  their  voices  against  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruption. Gonstantine  Ghrysomalus  and  Niphon,  monks,  gathered 
around  them  devout  souls,  who  applied  themselves  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners.  The  Church  hurled  anathemas  against  both. 
Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (died  1194),  did  all  in  his 
power  to  win  the  Church  back  to  a  purer  life.  He  was  a  Greek 
scholar,  but  did  not  neglect  his  Bible  for  his  Homer,  and  his  voice 
was  like  the  note  of  a  clarion  for  a  better  Church.  These,  how- 
ever, were  voices  in  the  wilderness.  They  did  not  affect  the  low 
level  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE   CONYSBSION  OF  QfEBMAJXY. 

No  one  knows  who  first  planted  Christianity  in  Germany.  Sol- 
uNcuerAiNTT  diers  of  the  Roman  army  may  have  told  the  story  of  the 
AS  TO  FOUND-  q^obb  to  the  nativoB,  and  such  seed  may  have  borne 
HAN  cHBisl  frait.  Germans  living  within  the  empire  may  have 
TiANiTT.  carried  back  to  their  brethren  the  news  of  the  OospeL 

Justin  Martyr  says  that  there  is  no  race  of  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
not  even  those  who  dwell  in  their  wagons  or  their  tents,  ''such  as 
the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  among  whom  prayers  are  not  made 
to  God  the  Father  of  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus/' 
Tertullian  says  that  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  the  Dacians  and 
Germans  hold  in  honor  the  name  of  Christ.  Amobius  and  Irenssus, 
in  the  third  century,  speak  in  similar  strain.  Pope  Innocent  I 
(402-417)  says  that  there  is  no  Church  in  Italy,  or  in  the  Gauls — 
including  in  that  term  the  territories  bordering  on  the  Rhine  and 
Upper  Danube— which  had  not  been  founded  by  a  bishop  who  had 
owed  his  institution  to  St.  Peter  or  his  successors.  These  expres- 
sions, while  extravagant,  contain  an  element  of  truth.*  Athanasius 
found  at  Treves  a  center  of  orthodoxy.  Jerome  resided  there,  and 
wrote  some  of  his  books  there.  We  have  already  seen  the  conversion 
of  the  Goths  on  the  Lower  Danube  under  IJIfllas.  In  the  fifth 
century  there  were  bishoprics  at  Treves,  Cologne,  Tongres,  Metz, 
and  Toul  among  the  Belgic  or  semi-Teutonic  Gauls,  at  Coire,  Lay- 
bach,  Pettau,  and  Lorch,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  at  Tiburium, 
in  Dalmatia.* 

Nevertheless,  this  Christianization  was  superficial  and  partial. 
Wars  and  incursions  swept  away  the  peaceful  results  of  these  spo- 
radic efforts.  The  German  tribes,  roaming  through  their  vast  pri- 
meval forests,  were  pagans  still. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  missionaries  was  Severinus, 
the  apostle  of  Noricum,  or  Austria.    In  the  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century  he  appeared  near  what  is  now  Vienna,  to  re- 
store the  broken  paths;  for,  in  the  desolations  of  those  times,  what 

*  See  Merivale,  The  Conyenion  of  the  West :  the  Continental  Teutons,  p.  28. 
'  Merivale,  I,  c,  p.  81. 
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religion  the  tribes  had  was  forgotten.  He  had  long  liyed  in  the 
East^  but  Mb  speech  was  that  of  a  Boman.  He  bnilt  a  rude  hut 
near  the  gates  of  Fayiana  (Vienna)^  and  his  austere^  holy^  and  de- 
voted life  soon  began  to  influence  the  people.  His  life  as  told  by 
Eugippns,  his  friend  and  assistant,  and  preserved  to  us  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  is  full  of  marvels.  He  did  not  content  himself  vith 
preaching  the  Gospel,  but  like  Oberlin,  of  this  later  day,  he  busied 
himself  also  with  the  material  interests  of  the  people.  He  had 
that  wise  and  sagacious  insight  into  the  best  things  for  the  temporal 
welfare  which  distinguished  the  New  England  pastors  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  provided  means  of  communi- 
cation and  directed  the  best  plans  of  defense.  He  formed  militia, 
and  caused  the  town  to  adopt  a  municipal  organization.  When  the 
great  Boman  towns  on  the  Danube  fell  one  after  another  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians  he  effected  for  the  most  part  a  peaceable 
transfer  of  the  institutions  of  the  empire.  He  devised  a  system 
of  relief.  He  urged  upon  the  rich  the  payment  of  a  tenth  for 
the  relief  of  their  bretiiren  and  the  redemption  of  the  captives. 
The  rich  neglected  this  duty,  and  were  severely  denounced  by 
the  holy  Severinus.  He  was  utterly  unselfish.  His  memory  still 
lingers  throughout  Austria  as  a  blessed  fragrance.  He  was  a  great 
pioneer  of  Christian  civilization.  His  work  in  actual  conversion 
was  limited.  The  Bugians  and  Heruli  remained  mostly  Arian  and 
the  Allemanni  mostly  pagan.  It  was  only  a  century  later,  under 
the  missionary  zeal  of  St.  Oregory,  that  the  work  of  Severinus  was 
completed.' 

AmanduB,  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  Aquitania,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  conversion  of  the  Frisians  in  the  North.  He 
worked  in  what  is  now  Belgium  (630).  It  appears  from 
somewhat  conflicting  reports  that  he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and 
solicited  Dagobert,  King  of  the  Franks,  to  compel  the  people 
to  be  baptized.  This  enraged  the  high-spirited  pagans,  and  they 
repeatedly  threw  him  into  the  Scheldt.  Later  he  learned  wisdom 
and  tried  to  win  them  by  love.  The  restoration  of  a  criminal, 
after  he  had  been  hung  and  prematurely  cut  down,  so  impressed 
the  natives  that  they  crowded  to  baptism.    Amandus  is  called  the 

*  Far  life  of  SeverinuSy  see  BoUandists'  ed.  of  Acta  Sanctomm,  Jan.  1,  488 ; 
Pes,  Script.  Ber,  Atustr.,  i,  63 ;  Tinemont,  M^.,  xyI,  178-181 ;  Stokes  in  Smith 
and  Waoe ;  Klippel  in  Herzog-Flitt ;  Yita,  ed.  by  Sauppe,  Berl.,  1878  ;  Sem- 
bera,  Wien  d.  WohnsltK  u.  Sterbeort  d.  heil.  Severin,  Wien,  1882  ;  Neander, 
Oh.  HiBt.,  iii,  25-27,  and  Christian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  888-841,  where 
several  anecdotes  from  Engippns's  life  of  him  are  given ;  Merirale,  The  Con- 
tinental Teutons,  in  series  on  The  Conversion  of  the  West,  chap.  iv. 
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**  Apofitle  of  Belgium/'  bat  to  that  honor  his  tiUe  is  doubtful.     He 
was  made  Bishop  of  Msdstricht  (646)^  and  died  about  648.' 

When  we  come  to  Eligius  we  stand  on  more  solid  ground.  He 
was  a  fellow-countryman  of  Amandus^  bom  near  Limoges.  As  a 
worker  in  gold  he  gained  favor  in  the  courts  of  Clotaire  11  and 
Dagobert  I.  While  still  a  layman  he  built  a  monastery  and  nu- 
merous churches  in  and  around  Limoges.  In  640  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Noyon.  His  piety  and 
fidelity  produced  a  marked  impression.  He  eoon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  too  easy  life  of  a  bishop,  and  '^  flung  himself  yehemently 
into  the  rude  and  trackless  plains  of  Ouldres  and  Friesland/'  where 
he  confronted  savages  who  had  neyer  seen  a  messenger  of  Christ. 
Slowly,  by  the  purity  and  unselfishness  of  his  life  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  preaching,  he  broke  down  their  savage  opposition, 
and  won  many  of  them  to  his  baptisms  at  every  paschal 
season.  He  threw  himself  against  the  pagan  indulgences  and  su- 
perstitions of  many  of  the  nominal  Christians  of  his  territory.  On 
a  great  feast  day  he  stood  up  in  front  of  a  church  near  Noyon  and 
denounced  in  strong  language  the  pagan  amusements.  ''Preach 
as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  thou  Soman,'' *  the  populace  cried,  ''but 
thou  art  not  permitted  to  abolish  our  ancient  customs ;  no  man 
shall  prohibit  our  ancient  amusements,  which  give  us  so  much 
pleasure."  He  tried  to  reform  their  wild  drinking-bouts  and 
fighting  feasts.  Eligius  was  a  bishop  and  missionary  of  apostolic 
mold*     He  died  at  Noyon  in  658  or  659.' 

'  Some  place  his  death  at  679.  It  is  difficult  to  ooiutTUct  a  oonaiatent  aoooant 
of  his  Ufe.  His  life  in  Habmon.  Acta  Bened.,  Saoc.  ii,  681 ;  Smedt,  Vie  de 
St.  Amand,  1861 ;  Goaee,  Eflsai  snr  St.  Amand,  1866 ;  Ebrard,  Iroechottiache 
MiaeionBkirohe,  1873 ;  Meriyale,  I.  c,  83-84.  He  had  a  coniiiet  with  the  Iriah 
miasiozLarieB,  who  worked  with  ancceea  in  those  regions. 

*  These  were  Teutons,  or  Franks.    EligiDB  was  of  Qallo-Boman  family. 

*  HIb  life  bj  St.  Oaen,  his  disciple,  with  perhaps  later  enlargements,  will  he 
fonnd  in  D'Achery,  Spioileginm,  ii,  76-128,  and,  in  part,  in  Bouquet,  iii,  553- 
661.  It  has  been  tranal.  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Charles  Barthelemay 
in  £tude6  historiques  snr  le  VII*  Si^cle,  Paris,  1847.  His  Officium  will  alao  be 
found  in  the  same  work.  For  some  sermons  ascribed  to  him,  but  of  doubtful 
authorship,  see  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.,  Lyons,  1677,  idi,  800-838.  His  celebrated 
sermon  against  the  heathen  practices  and  superstitions  of  the  Christians, 
which  reaUy  belongs  to  Cnsarius  of  Aries,  is  translated  by  Maitland  in  his  Dark 
Ages,  Lond.,  6th  ed.,  1890,  pp.  136-147, 178-181,  with  caustic  comments  on 
the  ignorant  and  peryerted  use  of  it  by  W.  Robertson,  Mosheim,  Maclaine,  and 
White  in  Bampton  Lectures.  Maitland  also  gives  his  life  as  a  layman,  pp. 
107-136.  Various  legendary  features  of  his  Ufe  are  given  in  Jacques  le  Yaeseur, 
Annales  de  T^lise  oathedrale  de  Noyon,  Paris,  1638.  For  his  missionary  work 
see  Bettberg,  Eirohengeechichte  Deutschlands,  ii,  508 ;  Meriyale,  I.  c,  79-81  \ 
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The  most  romantic  efforts  for  the  Ohrifitianization  of  Germany 
were  the  result  of  the  overflow  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  niiBH  misbion- 
the  Irish,  The  Celtic  Charch  of  the  British  Islands  was  ardes  io  om- 
rich  in  monasteries^  literature,  and  consecrated  men.  "^^' 
With  flaming  zeal  the  Celtic  monks  issued  out  from  their  cloisters 
to  spread  the  Gtospeland  its  institutions/  They  were  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  seventh  century.  The  headquarters  of  the  Celtic  Church 
was  Ireland,  a  country  which  had  received  Christianity  with  enthu- 
siasm. With  an  amusing  and  pardonable  exaggeration  the  liberal 
Catholic  Count  de  Montalembert  speaks  thus  of  the  ^^  Island  of 
Saints:^'  '^From  the  moment  that  this  Qreen  Erin,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  known  world,  had  seen  the  sun  of  faith  rise  upon 
her,  she  had  vowed  herself  to  it  with  an  ardent  and  tender  devotion 
which  became  her  very  life.  The  course  of  ages  has  not  interrupted 
this ;  the  most  bloody  and  implacable  of  persecutions  has  not  shaken 
it  ;  the  defection  of  all  northern  Europe  has  not  led  her  astray ; 
and  she  maintains  still  amid  the  splendors  and  miseries  of  modern 
civilization  and  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  an  inextinguishable  cen- 
ter of  faith,  where  survives,  along  with  the  completest  orthodoxy, 
that  admirable  purity  of  manners  which  no  conqueror  and  no  adver- 
sary has  ever  been  able  to  dispute,  to  equal,  or  to  diminish.^' ' 

Columban  was  bom  in  Leinster  (543).    He  was  educated  at  the 
monastery  at  Baniror,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  under  the 

OOLUlfBAN 

Holy  St.  Cungall.  Finally,  he  felt  the  passion  of  the 
Scots  for  pilgrimage,'  and  yielded  to  the  call  to  carry  the  cross  to  re- 
gions beyond.  With  twelve  other  monks  he  sailed  for  France  about 
585.  He  traversed  the  country,  preaching  and  admonishing  clergy 
and  bishops.  Gondran,  the  best  of  the  grandsons  of  Clovis,  urged 
him  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  settled  first  at  Annegray,  now 
a  hamlet  of  the  commune  of  Faucogney,  in  Haute-Sadne.  He  was 
near  to  nature's  heart.  His  biographer  says  that  he  would  leave 
his  companions  to  plunge  into  the  woods,  where  he  would  stay  for 
days  together.  He  had  that  strange  power  over  nature  which 
Thomas  Hughes  says,  in  his  study  of  the  Manliness  of  Christ,  has 
been  shown  by  many  simple  and  true-hearted  souls,  and  which  might 

Neander,  Memoriali  of  ChriBtian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  874-885,  who 
giyes  Kneodotee  and  extraota  from  his  prayers  and  sermona  ;  Maolear,  Apoatlea 
of  Medi»yal  Europe,  pp.  77-86. 

*  '^  In  exteraa  etiam  nationee,  quasi  inundaiione  facta  iUa  se  sanctomm  exam- 
ina  effuderunt  '*— S.  Bernard,  Vita  S.  Malach.,  v. 

•  Monks  of  the  West,  U,  889. 

'  "  Scottomm  qnibua  oonsuetudo  peregrinandi  jam  pene  in  naturam  oonversa 
est."— WaL  Strabo,  De  Mirao.  S.  Qam,  ii,  47. 
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be  had  by  everyone  who  could  attain  unto  something  of  Christ's 
cordial  attitude  toward  the  lower  world.  The  birds  received  his 
caresses  and  the  squirrels  hid  themselves  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 
The  wolves  passed  him  unmolested  and  the  brigands  went  their  way 
without  seeing  him.^  He  moved  to  Luxeuil  in  590^  where  he  estab- 
lished a  larger  monastery.  It  was  a  wild  spot  among  the  defiles  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  made  to  bloom  by  the  labors  of  the  monks  of 
Columban.  He  was  soon  the  governor  of  three  monasteries.  Labor 
and  prayer  went  together.  He  drew  up  his  drastic  rule  for  the 
8KTERITT  OF  govemmcnt  of  his  monks.  All  were  bound  to  agricul- 
COLUMBAN.  ture.  No  allowance  was  made  for  any  weakness.  Even 
the  sick  threshed  the  wheat.  The  monk  must  go  to  rest  so  fatigued 
that  he  should  fall  asleep  on  the  way^  and  must  get  up  before  he 
had  slept  sufficiently.  The  obedience  required  was  absolute.  It 
went  beyond  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  of  the  Jesuits.  All  the 
monks^  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  were  allowed  only  meal  moist- 
ened with  water  and  a  small  loaf.  Fasting  was  a  daily  exercise, 
and  the  monks  were  to  eat  only  in  the  evening.  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  reserved 
beating  for  the  most  incorrigible  criminals,  but  the  rule  of  Colum- 
ban prescribed  it  for  the  most  insignificant  omissions.  The  number 
of  strokes  inflicted  on  delinquents  varied  from  six  to  two  hundred 
— the  maximum  penalty  being  reserved  for  the  unhappy  monk  who 
had  spoken  to  a  woman  without  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
But  even  this  penalty,  strange  to  say,  could  be  commuted  to  two 
days^  fasting  on  bread  and  water.' 

But  in  spite  of  this  severity  the  courageous  and  uncompromising 
Irishman  saw  multitudes  of  men,  rich  and  poor,  gather  around 
coLUMBAM^B  him.  Hc  had  no  lack  of  disciples  to  the  end  of  his 
sucfciss.  life^     This  assured  position  gave  him  vantage  ground 

as  a  sort  of  spiritual  dictator  to  the  whole  Church.  His  intense 
devotion  and  piety  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  lofty  pride  and  a 
sense  of  command.  He  wrote  to  bishops,  and  even  to  the  pope, 
urging  fidelity  and  zeal.  He  rebuked  the  worldly  priesthood. 
He  insisted  on  his  own  Irish  method  of  tonsure  and  mode  of  com* 
puting  Easter — ^not  as  making  it  obligatory  on  the  Roman  or  Qtilio 
Church,  but  as  within  his  liberty. 

Columban  at  length  was  forced  to  leave  his  Burgundian  monas- 
teries on  account  of  the  enmity  of  Brunehilde,  the  grandmother 
of  King  Theodoric  IL     In  order  to  increase  her  own  power  in  the 

«  JonaB,  Vit.  S.  CoL,  14r-16,  26,  80. 

*  See  Seebaasy  Ueber  Coltunba  Yon  Lnxeuel's  KIoBtenregel  nnd  BoaBbnoh, 
Dresden.  1888. 
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court  Bmnehilde  had  encouraged  her  grandson  in  his  eyil  liying. 
The  hrave  missionary  had  repeatedly  rehuked  him  for  his  adulter- 
ies, and  neither  the  threats  nor  arts  of  Bmnehilde  could  turn  aside 
his  fearless  denunciations.  He  was  arrested  twice  in  610,  taken  to 
Be8an9on,  and,  with  his  Irish  companions,  made  his  oolumbamand 
way  to  the  King  of  Soissons  and  Neustria,  Glotaire  II,  ^^^^^ 
and  finally  determined  to  take  up  the  purely  missionary  work  of 
his  first  loTc/  He  came  to  Bregentz,  on  Lake  Constance,  and  at- 
tempted the  couTcrsion  of  the  Sueyes  and  Alemanni,  wor- 
shipers of  Woden.  His  principal  assistant  was  Oallus,  who  could 
preach  in  German  as  well  as  Latin.  But  the  methods  of  Golum- 
ban  were  too  impetuous.  Sometimes  he  and  his  monks  broke  the 
boilers  in  which  the  pagans  prepared  beer  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Woden ;  sometimes  they  burned  the  temples  and  threw  into  the 
lake  the  gilded  idols.  They  claimed  a  few  conyerts,  but  such  sum- 
mary methods  made  their  stay  there  impossible. 

With  a  single  disciple  Oolumban  crossed  the  Alps  and  found 
an  asylum  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  under  the  friendly  Agilulf  and 
his  wife  Theodolind.  Agilulf  gaye  him  Bobbio,  in  the  Apennines, 
between  Milan  and  Genoa,  not  far  from  Trebbia,  where  Hannibal 
had  yanquished  the  Romans.  Here  the  indomitable  Irishman  bent 
his  old  shoulders  under  the  weight  of  the  beams  of  fir,  and  built 
his  last  home.  From  this  monastery  he  carried  on  his  fight 
against  the  Arians  and  held  aloft  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  truth 
for  northern  Italy.  The  monastery  of  Bobbio  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  school  and  library  were 
excelled  by  few.  Muratori  has  giyen  a  catalogue  of  seyen  hundred 
manuscripts  which  it  possessed  in  the  tenth  century.  Hither  came 
the  famous  palimpsest  from  which  Cardinal  Mai  published  the  De 
Republica  of  Cicero.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  under  the 
French  in  1803.    The  church  still  seryes  as  a  parish  church. 

Columban  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  pope  on  the  troubles 
and  heresies  of  the  times.  He  uses  more  eztrayagant  laudation  of  the 
papal  seat  than  he  would  haye  done  in  (Jaul  or  Ireland,  oolumban's 
but  it  is  eyident  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy,  lbru  to  thi 
He  rebukes  and  lectures  the  pope  freely.  In  fact,  ^^^ 
Montalembert  acknowledges  that  '^  some  of  the  expressions  he  em- 
ploys would  now  be  regarded  as  disrespectful  and  justly  rejected. 
But  in  those  young  and  yigorous  times  faith  and  austerity  could  be 
more  indulgent. '''    Columban  says  that  the  spiritual  leadership  of 

'  *  *  Mei  Yoti  fait  gentes  yiaitare  Eyangelinm  eia  a  nobis  prsedieari :  aed  f el  mode 
referento  eomm  teporem,  penemeom  tolit  inde  amorem." — ^Ep.  ad  Fratrea. 
*  Monks  of  the  Weet,  U,  440. 
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the  Roman  Church  exists  only  so  long  as  ''right  reason  '^  remains 
with  her,  and  that  nothing  she  says  can  stand  against  the  faith  of  the 
nniyersal  Ghuroh/  He  clings  tenaciously  to  his  own  Irish  customs, 
and  is  scandalized  at  the  looseness  and  heresies  of  the  South.  He 
contrasts  the  harmony  and  uncorrupted  faith  of  the  Irish  Ghurch 
with  the  divisions  and  quarrels  he  sees  in  Italy*  ''We  Irish,''  he 
says,  "  who  inhabit  the  extremities  of  the  world,  are  the  disciples 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  other  apostles  who  haye  writ- 
ten under  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  receive  nothing  more 
than  the  apostolic  and  evangelical  doctrine.  There  has  never  been 
either  a  heretic,  a  Jew,  or  a  schismatic  among  us.''  He  says  that 
the  labors  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  place  Rome  at  the  head  of  the 
Churches,  except  only  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  universal  Christendom  in  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
On  the  relations  of  Columban  to  the  papal  see  two  extreme  views 
should  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  opinion  of  Ebrard, 
ooLuiiFAN'B  Michelet,  and  others,  which  represents  him  as  a  sort  of 
mujkTioNB  10  Luther  of  the  seventh  century,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
TBK  PAPACY.  ^1  modem  Boman  controversialists  which  represents  him 
as  fully  accordant  with  the  claims  of  Borne.  Columban  had  no 
other  thought  than  that  of  respecting  the  Boman  Church  as  in  a 
sense  the  mistress  and  spiritual  guide  of  the  Church,  but  he  was 
far  from  regarding  her  as  the  infallible  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  will  in  all  things  was  binding.  No  one  would  have  rejected 
such  a  claim  more  earnestly  than  this  imperious,  impassioned,  yet 
humble  and  pious  leader  of  the  British  missionary  forces  on  the 
continent.'  Columban  did  not  long  survive  his  Bobbio  foundation. 
He  died  in  615,  aged  seventy-two.  Columban  was  also  a  poet.  He 
wrote,  mostly  in  hexameter,  pious  strains  against  the  vanities  of 
the  world.  One  is  in  jingling  advice  against  the  love  of  money,  in 
which  are  many  examples  of  the  evil  influences  of  such  love  taken 
from  ancient  mythology.  He  gives  directions  as  to  the  composition 
of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  says  it  was  invented  by  Sappho: 

Sedtamen  iUa 
Trojugenanun 
Inolita  vates 
Nomine  Sappho 
y enibns  istia 
Dolce  Bolebat 
Edere  carmen. 

>  See  Neander,  iU,  85. 

*  "  He  caimot  be  cited,"  says  EeUy,  of  Maynoofh,  "  aa  a  witneaa  lofhe  ultra- 
montane opinion  of  the  i>ope'8  infaUibilify.'*  Diaaertationa  on  Lriah  Ch.  Hist.* 
Dnbl.,  1864,  p.  d65.    See  EiiUen,  EccL  Hist,  of  Lrelaad,  1,  pp.  4e-l». 
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HIb  other  worlu  are  his  Bole,  his  Penitentiary^  his  InBtmctions, 
his  Sermons^  and  Letters.' 

(Jalliis^  the  Irish  companion  of  Golnmban^  pressed  farther  on 
than  his  leader  into  the  wilds  of  the  mountains^  until  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  Steinach^  where  he  and  his  compan- 
ions  built  their  oratory^  about  612.  Many  interesting 
legends  are  told  of  his  encounters  with  the  demons  and  beasts  of 
the  mountains.  He  labored  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
around  him,  and  soon  acquired  such  &me  for  wisdom  and  holiness 
tiiat  the  see  of  Constance  in  612,  and  the  abbacy  of  the  Luxeuil 
monastery  in  625,  were  offered  him.  He  declined  both.  He  pur- 
sued his  evangelistic  labors  among  the  Allemanni  and  Suabians, 
and  earned  the  title  of  the  ^'Apostle  of  Switzerland.'^  His  mon- 
asteiy  of  St.  Gall  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  centers  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  died  645,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five.' 

Three  other  Irish  monks  labored  in  Germany.  Fridolin  founded 
the  monastery  of  S&kingen,  on  the  Bhine,  near  BUle.  Trudbert 
went  to  Breisgau,  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered,  and  where  a  monastery,  south  of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau, 

>  Wright,  Biographia  Britannioa  Idteiaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  Lond.,  1849, 
pp.  142-1(^,  gives  an  aocoont  of  his  life  and  writings,  with  a  list  of  editions. 
The  life  of  Colnmban  and  of  his  Disciples,  by  Jonas,  Abbot  of  Bobbio,  is  f oond 
in  HabiUon,  Acta  Sanct,  ii.  This  and  his  own  writings  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat., 
voL  80.  The  less  anthoritative  Lives  of  Fridolln,  Tradbert,  and  Permin 
in  Mone,  QneUensammlnng  1  d.  badisohe  Landesgeschichte,  i,  Earlsnihe, 
1848.  The  works  of  Colnmban  were  also  edited  by  Fleming,  with  Life  by 
Jonas,  etc.,  OoUectanea  Sacra,  Lonyain,  1067.  His  life  and  some  of  his  works 
are  also  in  Messingham,  Florileginm  Insnln  Sanctonim,  sen  Vit»  et  Aotie  Sano- 
tonim  Hibemiffi,  Paris,  1824,  foL,  pp.  408-411.  His  life  is  translated  in  the 
University  of  Pennc^lvania^s  Translations  and  Beprints,  vol.  ii.  No.  7,  1886. 
On  Colnmban,  see  Ebrard,  Die  iroschottisohe  Missiona-Kirohe,  Outers.,  1878 ; 
Hanok,  Elrohengesch.  Dentschlands,  vol.  i,  Leipz.,  1887 ;  Friedrich,  Slirohen- 
gesoh.  Dentschlands,  Haihb.,  1887-89,  2  vols. ;  O.  Seebass,  Ueber  Colmnba 
von  LnxeneFs  Elostenegel  nnd  Baasbnoh,  Dresd.,  1888 ;  Maolear,  Apostles  of 
Hed.  Eozope,  pp.  67-72;  MOman,  ii,  288-248;  Neander,  Oh.  Hist.,  iii,  28-86,  Me- 
morials of  Christian  life  in  Middle  Ages,  pp.  484-449 ;  Montalembert,  Monks 
of  the  West,  ii,  pp.  886-461 ;  EHUen,  Ecoles.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  40-49 ;  Gam- 
mack  and  Hone  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  art.  Colnmbanns  (J) ;  W.  Werner,  in 
Hezsog-FUtt ;  Lanigan,  EocL  Hist,  of  Irelsnd,  i,  288,  ff. ;  Hertol,  Ueber  des  heU. 
Cohimba  Lebennnd  Wirken,  bes.  seine  Elosterregel,  in  Zeitsch.  fOr  hist.  Theol., 
1876,  896,  ff.,  and  an  art.  in  Bzieger's  Zeitsch.  fiir  Eirohengeeoh.,  1879, 146,  ff. 

'  Walafrid  Strabo,  Vita  St.  GaUi,  A.  D.  842-849,  in  MabiUon,  Acta  6S.  O. 
8.  B.,  ii,  216,  ff.;  in  Messingham,  Flor.  Ins.  Sanct.,  266,  ff.;  and  in  Migne,  voL 
118.  Vita  St.  GaUi  haotenns  inedita,  ex  MS.  St.  GaU,  is  pnb.  by  Perts,  Mon. 
Germ.  Hist.,  ii,  1,  ff.  There  are  Uvee  and  disonssions  in  German,  by  Greiti 
Bettberg,  Hef  ele,  Haid,  and  Wartman.    See  Qammaok  in  Smith  and  Waoe. 
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bears  his  name.  Kylian^  or  Oilian,  the  apostle  of  Franconia^  vith 
some  companions^  went  to  Wflrzhnrg,  where  he  baptized  Duke 
Oozbert.  He  was  finally  murdered  (685)  by  OozberVs  wife  on  ac- 
coant  of  his  stem  denunciations  of  the  marriage.  Geilana  was  the 
widow  of  Qozbert^s  brother.  An  unscriptural  Ohurch  law  was 
thus  responsible  for  this  needless  martyrdom. 

The  English  entered  into  this  ardent  missionary  impulse.  St. 
Egbert  urged  it  on.  Under  his  exhortations  WilUbrord^  a  natiye 
of  Northumberland^  educated  under  Sir  Wilfrid  at 
wiLUBBORD.  gjp^j^  j^^  jj^  Ireland,  embarked  with  seyen  companions 
for  Frisia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  690.  Radbod  was  the  native 
prince  of  the  Frisians,  and  an  uncompromising  heathen.  WiUibrord 
began  his  labors  in  the  part  of  the  country  under  the  protection  of 
Pepin  THeristal,  who  had  recentiy  broken  the  power  of  Radbod. 
At  Pepin's  adyice  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  inyested  with  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht.  He  evangelized  parts  of  Frankish  Frisia, 
built  several  churches  and  monasteries,  appointed  presbyters  and 
bishops,  and  consolidated  Christianity  throughout  his  diocese.  He 
visited  Denmark  on  an  evangelizing  tour,  but  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  ferocious  king,  Ongend.  After  a  life  of  zealous 
work  for  the  Gospel  WiUibrord  died  at  Eptem»,  about  740.  AI- 
cuin  describes  him  as  '^  eminent  in  dignity,  symmetrical  in  stature, 
honorable  in  look,  attractive  in  &ce,  happy  in  heart,  wise  in  coun- 
sel, jocund  in  speech,  composed  in  manner,  and  strenuous  in  all  the 
work  of  God.''* 

Other  Englishmen  followed  in  the  wake  of  WiUibrord.  Adel- 
bert  labored  in  the  north  of  Holland,  Werenfrid  near  Elste, 
OTHER  KNe-  *^^  Wiro  among  the  people  of  Guldres.  The  brothers 
L18H  MISSION-  Hewald  (Ewald)  were  martyred  by  the  Saxons  before 
^*™"  they  could  strike  a  blow  for  Christ.*    Thomas  Smith 

remarks  that  it  is  doubtful  if  England  to-day  sends  as  many  mis- 
sionaries into  foreign  lands  as  she  did  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  into  Frisia  alone,  and  adds:  ''From  aU  our  Scottish 
Churches  there  do  not  go  forth  as  many  heralds  of  salvation  as 
went  forth  from  our  shores  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oen- 
tury.'^* 

>  Vita  S.  Wm.,  oh.  28,  in  Mabmon,  Acta  Smctomm  0.  a  B.,  bm.  iii,  pt. 
1,  561,  ff.,  and  in  Migne,  toI.  101.  Alonin  also  wzoie  an  alxridgmeni  of  thia 
in  yene,  whioh  is  also  in  the  groat  ooUeotions.  Soe  Si.  Bonifaoe's  Lstter  to 
Pope  Stephen,  in  Migne,  voL  ad,  787 ;  Bede,  H.  E.,  ▼,  10, 11 ;  Dipk»niata  S.  Wtt- 
lifarordi,  in  Migne, toL  89,  586,  iE.  Gammack  in  Smith  and  Waoe;  Maoleax^ 
I  e.y  oh.  Tii. 

«  Bede,  H.  E.,  t,  10;  Acta  Sanct.  Boll.,  Oct.,  ii,  W^Wl. 

•  Mediaerral  Miflaiona,  Edinb.,  1880,  p.  113. 
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One  of  the  boldest  missionaries  was  Wulfram^  Bishop  of  Sens^  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century.  Whether  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman is  oncertain.  Wulfram  wrought  among  Bad- 
bod's  Frisians,  and  tried  to  overcome  their  diabolical  ▼»J"*aii. 
practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  the  gods.  Some  of  these  he 
rescued.  The  story  is  told  that  after  he  had  convinced  Badbod  of. 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  had  led  him  down  into  the  font,  the 
duke  suddenly  asked  the  dauntless  missionary  where  his  ancestors 
were — in  heaven  or  hell.  '^  In  hell,  undoubtedly, *'  said  Wulfram. 
^*  I  will  join  my  own  people,  then,''  said  the  king,  ^^  rather  than  sit 
down  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  a  handful  of  beggars.'' ' 
Wulfram  died  in  695,  when  a  monk  at  Fontanelle. 

'  This  anecdote,  while  not  improbable,  has  been  discredited  by  some  bis- 
torians,  as  Bettbeig,  Eirohengesohicbte  Dentsohlands,  ii,  514-517.  His  Life  in 
Mabinon,  iii,  i,  pp.  841-848,  is  supposed  to  be  interpolated,  and  the  Bolland- 
ists  snbstitated  a  shorter  one,  which  omits  the  story  of  the  doke.  Maclear, 
Apoeties  of  MedisBval  Europe,  pp.  104-109,  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes. 
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OHAPTEB  XVn. 

THE  LABORS  OF  BONIFACB. 

Thbough  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  misdonaries  Ger- 
many was  in  a  fairway  to  become  Christianized  after  the  customs  of 
the  Celtic  Chnroh.  These  workens  were  good  preachers  and  monks, 
of  indomitable  perseyerance  and  courage^  but  they  were  poor  or- 
ganizers. They  did  not  so  articulate  and  bind  together  their  scat- 
tered missions  as  to  impress  their  method  and  ideas  on  the  German 
people.  It  was  left,  therefore,  for  one  of  themselTcs,  a  greater  than 
all,  to  Romanize  their  results.  But,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
Boniface,  Germany  never  forgot  that  she  had  received  the  Gk)spel 
from  the  North,  and  the  Italian  yoke  never  became  easy  to  the 
muscular  Teutonic  neck. 

Winfrid,  generally  called  Boniface,  was  bom  at  Crediton,  or 
Kirkton,  eight  miles  northwest  of  Exeter,  about  680.  He  was 
educated  at  the  convent  school  of  Exeter  and  at  the  monastery  of 
Nutsall — ^perhaps  Netley — near  Winchester.  He  was  already  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  ability  when  he  was  ordained,  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  England  was  already  converted,  and  Boniface 
wmniiD,  OB  longed  for  harder  work  beyond  the  North  Sea,  whither 
BOKiFAoi,  hig  fellows  had  gone.  About  716,  with  two  or  three 
companions,  he  embarked  for  Frisia.  Badbod  was  then  in  war 
with  Charles  Martel,  and  Boniface  returned  to  England.  The 
next  year  he  embarked  again,  this  time  going  directly  to  Bome. 
He  was  received  very  cordially  by  Qregoiy  11,  who  gave  him  au- 
thorization to  evangelize  central  Europe.  He  pressed  up  again  into 
Frisia,  and  for  three  years  assisted  Willibrord  in  missionary  labors. 
Then  he  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  heathen  Hesse,  baptized  two  of 
the  chiefs,  and  received  multitudes  in  Hesse  and  on  the  borders  of 
Saxony  into  Christianity.  He  founded  a  monastery  at  Amosne- 
burg,  near  the  Ohm. 

Boniface  had  found  that  in  the  complicated  relations  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  in  Germany  the  help  and  advice  of 
Rome  were  not  to  be  despised.  In  723  he  visited  Home  again,  was 
made  bishop,  without  a  see,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope 
similar  to  that  taken  by  the  Italian  bishops.  This  was  a  turning 
point  in  history.    It  was  now  determined  that  the  German  Church 
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should  not  go  on  in  its  free  deyelopment  after  a  purer  type,  but  that 
it  should  be  swung  back  into  the  wake  of  the  Boman  system.  This 
may  have  been  the  providential  plan.  The  medisBYal  ciyilization, 
with  its  turbulent  elements^  required  a  strong  and  compact  Church 
government,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Ohristian  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sionaries could  have  been  conserved  if  religion  had  been  organised 
among  the  European  tribes  in  a  form  less  solid. 

Boniface,  having  first  secured  the  sanction  of  Oharles  Martel, 
went  again  to  Hesse.  The  Hessians  were  an  important  svccns  nr 
tribe,  living  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons.  b>b8i. 
Their  complete  conversion  was  necessary  to  the  plans  of  Boniface. 
By  a  happy  stroke  he  undermined  heathenism  at  a  blow.  At  Geis- 
mar,  near  Fritzlar,  in  Upper  Hesse,  there  was  a  gigantic  oak,  sa- 
cred to  Thor.  This  was  a  sacred  shrine  and  meefcing  place  of  the 
people.  With  an  ax  Boniface  felled  the  tree  before  their  eyes.  They 
expected  him  to  be  struck  dead.  The  spell  was  broken.  Out  of 
the  timbers  he  constructed  a  church.  Conversions  rapidly  followed. 
The  people  were  organiised  into  schools.  From  England,  with  which 
Boniface  kept  up  constant  correspondenge,  he  received  new  recruits 
— ^monks  and  nuns — ^f or  service.  Monasteries  were  founded,  which 
became  mission  stations  and  training  centers ;  arts  and  sciences  were 
introduced ;  and  books  and  copyists  were  brought  from  England  and 
Rome.  To  the  abbess  Eadburga  he  wrote  for  the  epistles  of  Peter  in 
gilded  letters  for  use  in  preaching,  and  to  another  he  wrote  for  copies 
of  the  gospels  written  in  clear  characters  suitable  for  his  weak  eyes* 
He  also  wrote  for  commentaries,  especially  those  of  Bede. 

Boniface  tried  to  reform  the  disorders  of  the  clergy.  Priests 
were  ignorant.  He  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  appointed  priest 
who  could  not  repeat  the  more  important  ofQces  in  the  vernacular. 
He  tried  to  bring  the  British  and  Irish  priests  to  the  Boman  law  of 
celibacy,  but  he  met  with  bitter  opposition,  for  they  BsroBMsor 
would  not  renounce  their  wives.'  Some  of  the  priests  bohifacb. 
neglected  their  spiritual  duties,  and  were  lovers  of  the  chase  and  of 
war.  Others  mixed  Christian  and  pagan  customs,  and  even  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  Boniface  tried  to  bring  them  to  better  ways,  but 
only  partially  succeeded.  There  were,  however,  British  and  Irish 
monks  of  austere  and  holy  life,  who  were  of  great  infiuence  with 
the  people,  and  resented  the  disposition  to  Bomanize  Oermany.  All 
this  made  his  path  fuU  of  thorns. 

In  738,  Boniface  made  his  third  and  last  visit  to  Bome,  this  time 

'  The  marriage  of  priests  was  aUowed  in  the  Celtic  Chnroh.  The  Irish  synod, 
A.  D.  456,  can.  6,  ordered  that  the  wives  of  the  clergy  shonld  alwi^  be  veiled 
when  in  pnblio.    Wilkin,  OonciL  Angl.,  i,  2. 
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with  a  great  retinae  of  monke  and  conTeris.  He  was  made  arch* 
bishop  and  legate,  and  went  back  with  new  instmctions  and  author- 
ity. He  aimed  now  at  organisation.  He  founded  seyeral  bishop- 
rics and  arranged  a  synodal  system.  He  held  five  of  these  synods, 
presided  oyer  by  himself  in  the  name  of  the  pope.  Laws,  many  of 
them  very  salntary,  were  passed  providing  for  the  reformation  of 
the  clergy  and  the  Church.  In  743  Boniface  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Mainz.  In  744  he  founded  the  great  monastery  at  Fulda,  in  the 
wild  forest  of  Buchenau,  between  Hesse  and  Bayaria,  destined  to 
become  the  Monte  Casino  of  Germany.  Oyer  this  he  appointed 
Sturm,  his  assistant  in  Thuringia,  and  hither,  as  to  a  loyed  retreat, 
he  occasionally  resorted  for  rest  and  quiet. 

As  Boni&ce  adyanced  in  years  his  missionary  zeal  became  more 
LAST  MissioM  i^^^^*®'  Nanuug  Lull  as  his  successor  at  Mainz,  and 
AND  DEATH  OF  requcstiug  that  after  death  his  body  be  brought  back 
Bowif ACE.  ^  Fulda,  he  embarked  on  the  Rhine  for  the  northern 
country  with  a  company  of  priests  and  acolytes.  Some  of  the  pagans 
welcomed  them,  and  churches  were  organized.  On  June  4,  755, 
they  had  reached  Dockum,  on  the  riyer  Burde.  Here  a  company  of 
heathen  Frisians,  enraged  at  their  success,  rushed  upon  them. 
Some  in  the  bishop^s  peaceful  party  were  preparing  for  resistance. 
He  forbade  them.  '^  Let  us  not  return  eyil  for  eyil.  The  long- 
expected  day  is  come.  Strengthen  yourselyes  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  redeem  your  souls.  Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body,  but  put 
your  trust  in  God,  who  will  speedily  bring  you  to  heayen.^'  He 
himself  laid  his  head  on  a  yolume  of  the  gospels,  and  stretched 
it  forth  for  the  fatal  blow.  He  and  nearly  all  his  band  were 
killed.  For  centuries  after  in  the  monastery  at  Fulda,  whither 
the  remains  of  Boniface  were  brought,  there  was  preseryed  a  blood- 
stained copy  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  Adyantage  of  Death  which  the 
holy  Boni&ce  had  carried  with  him  in  that  last  journey. 

Boniface  does  not  deserye  the  seyere  denunciations  of  £brard.' 
oHARAcrsB  OF  ^^  rcpreseuts  him  simply  as  a  papal  emissary,  a  Roman 
BONiTAcs.  spy,  not  a  missionary,  but  an  enslayer  of  Germany.  In 
reality  the  Christian  zeal  of  Boniface  was  unsurpassed.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  aims,  his  earnest  anxiety  for  the  yery  best  things  for 
the  German  Church,  his  lifelong  interest  in  his  English  home,  his 
wide  and  liying  sympathies — all  these  are  reflected  in  Jus  corre- 
spondence.*    In  organizing  Germany  under  the  Roman  see,  he  not 

'  See  his  Bonif  atitui  der  Zerstorer  des  oolmnb.  Eirohenthums  auf  dem  Feet- 
land,  Guienl.,  1883.  He  replies  to  the  fairer  book  of  Fischer,  Bonifatins,  der 
Apostel  der  Denteohen,  1881. 

*  See  Hahn,  Bonifaz  mid  Ltd,  ihre  angelsiichB.  Korreepondenten,  Leips.,  1888. 
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only  followed  the  drift  of  the  age^  but  he  was  doing  the  best  that 
he  knew  to  conserve  and  consolidate  a  Christian  civilization  in  an 
age  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  civilizer,  and  a 
statesman.' 

*  The  works  of  Boniface  have  been  ed.  by  J.  A.  Gilee,  Lond.,  1844,  2  vols. 
There  is  an  ed.  of  hie  episUes  by  Wnidtwein,  Mainz,  1790,  and  Migne,  yoI.  89, 
and  Jaff6,  Bib.  rerom  ger.  (Mon.  Mog.).  Hahn  has  proren  that  the  sermona 
bearing  his  name  are  not  gennine.  His  life  was  written  by  Willibald,  a  com- 
panion and  eyewitness,  and  is  in  Pertz,  Hon.,  ii,  88,  and  in  the  12th  century  by 
Othlo,  a  monk  of  Batisbon,  who  has  interwoven  with  WiUibald's  narrative 
papal  briefs,  Boniface's  letters  and  other  docmnents.  It  is  found  in  MabUlon, 
Acta  Sanot.  Ord.  Bened.,  S»c.  m,  pt.  2,  and  in  Migne,  vol.  89.  Of  modem  au- 
thorities, besides  thoee  mentioned  in  the  notes,  there  are  Gieseler,  Leben  Boni- 
faoius,  ErL,  1800  ;  Loeffler,  Bonifaoius,  Ootha,  1812  ;  Bettberg,  Eirchengeeoh. 
DentBchl.,  Qott.,  1846 ;  Sohmerbauch,  Bonifacius,  Apostel  der  Deutechen, 
Erf.,  1827 ;  Seiters  (B.  C),  Bonifacius,  Apostel  der  Teutechen,  Mainz,  1845 ; 
Cox,  Life  of  Boniface,  Lond.,  1868 ;  MuUer,  Bonifacius,  Amst.,  1869 ;  Hope, 
Boniface,  Lond.,  1872 ;  Werner,  Bonifacius,  Leipz.,  1875,  and  art.  in  Herzog- 
Flitt ;  Hauck,  Eirchengeschichte  Deutschl.,  Leipz.,  1887;  Pfahler,  St  Bonifar 
cius,  Begensb.y  1880.  In  the  histories  there  are  exceUent  discussions  by  Schmidt, 
VOL  iv  ;  Neander,  iil,  40-72,  Memorials  of  Ohr.  life  hi  Middle  Ages,  458-470  ; 
Boberteon,  ii  (8vo  ed.),  95-112 ;  Schaff,  iv,  92-100 ;  MoUer,  74-88  ;  Mihnan,  bk. 
iv,  ch.  V.  See  also  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  lit.  (Anglo-Saxon),  pp.  808-884,  where 
list  of  editions  is  also  given  ;  I.  G.  Smith  in  Smith  and  Wace  ;  Maolear,  Apos- 
tles of  Med.  Europe,  ch.  viii ;  Trench^  Mediasval  Church  History,  pp.  60-76 ; 
and  L  Q.  Smith,  BonliaM,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1896. 
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OHAPTEB  XVIIL 

THE   OONVSB8ION   OF   SCANDmAYIA. 

Thb  daring  of  the  Northmen,  their  bold  and  ceaseless  invasion  of 
▲ooRnsioNB  ^®^  territory  in  varioas  parts  of  Europe,  are  among  the 
OF  THi  NORTH-  wonders  of  history.  Palgraye  says  :  "  Take  a  map 
^^'  and  color  with  vermilion  the  provinces,  districts,  and 

shores  which  the  Northmen  visited,  as  the  record  of  each  invasion. 
The  coloring  will  have  to  be  repeated  more  than  ninety  times  suc- 
cessively before  yon  arrive  at  the  conclosion  of  the  Garlovingian 
dynasty.  Furthermore,  mark  by  the  usual  symbol  of  war,  two 
crossed  swords,  the  localities  where  battles  were  fought  by  or  against 
the  pirates ;  where  they  were  defeated  or  triumphant,  or  where 
they  pillaged,  burned,  destroyed  ;  and  the  valleys  and  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Moselle,  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Somme,  and  Seine,  Loire, 
Garonne,  and  Adour,  the  inland  Allier,  and  all  the  coast  and  coast- 
lands  between  estuary  and  estuary,  and  the  countries  between  the 
river  streams,  will  appear  bristling  as  with  chevaux-de-frise.  The 
strongly  fenced  Roman  cities,  the  venerated  abbeys,  and  their  de- 
pendent bourgades,  often  more  flourishing  and  extensive  than  the 
ancient  seats  of  government,  the  opulent  seaports  and  trading 
towns,  were  all  equally  exposed  to  the  Danish  attacks,  stunned  by 
the  Northmen's  approach,  subjugated  by  their  fury.*' " 

Such  were  the  people  whom  Anskar  and  his  successors  brought 
under  the  scepter  of  Christ. 

Charles  the  Oreat  had  foreseen  the  Norse  devastations,  and  had 
provided  against  them  by  fortifying  the  river  banks  and  ports  in 
northern  Europe.  But  under  his  feeble  successors  the  ravages  were 
unchecked.  The  Northmen,  unlike  the  Moslems,  did  not  wage  a  re- 
ligious war.  They  went  only  for  plunder  and  conquest.  If  they 
had  had  a  Northern  Mohammed  to  organize  them  into  a  great 
united  force  no  one  can  tell  what  the  result  would  have  been.* 
But  the  Normans  were  conquered  for  Christ,  and  finally  settled 
down  in  peaceful  occupations  in  the  country  they  invaded,  becom- 
ing Englishmen  in  England,  Frenchmen  in  France,  and  Italians  in 
Italy. 

Willibrord  had  crossed  the  Eider  in  696.  Harold,  King  of  the 
>  Normandy  and  England,  yoL  i,  p.  419.  >  See  Milman,  iii,  184. 
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JateB,  for  political  reasons  sought  the  protection  of  the  Franks. 
This  formed  the  opening  wedge.  Ebo,  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
crossed  the  Eider  in  823  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  embassy^  and 
with  the  blessing  of  Pope  Paschalis  I.  He  baptized  some  Danes, 
and  returned  in  a  year  with  seyeral  young  Jutes  whom  he  intended 
to  educate  for  missionaries.  In  826  Harold  recei?ed  baptism  at 
Mainz.  Soon  after  his  return  there  followed  Anskar,  the  '^  Apos- 
tle of  the  North.'' 

Anskar  was  the  son  of  a  Frankish  nobleman  and  was  of  a  pro- 
found religious  nature.  A  beautiful  vision  is  recorded  ^g^^iR,  thk 
as  one  of  the  turning  points  of  his  career.  He  died  apostle  or 
suddenly,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  St.  Peter  ™«»o*™- 
and  John  the  Baptist  appeared  before  him.  He  was  conducted  by 
them  to  purgatory,  where  he  passed  three  days  in  such  darkness  and 
suffocation  that  they  seemed  a  thousand  years.  He  passed  on  to 
heaven,  whose  glory  he  beheld.  A  voice  of  the  most  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world,  spoke  to  him  out 
of  the  unapproachable  light, ''  Oo,  and  return  hither,  crowned  with 
martyrdom.''  *'  On  this  triumphant  end,"  says  Milman,  "  which  he 
gained  at  last,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  slow  mortification  of 
his  life,  was  thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anskar." '  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  Oorbey,  near  Amiens.  When  these  monks  founded  a 
new  station  on  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  as  an  outpost  for 
missionary  operations,  Anskar  was  chosen  prior  of  this  monastery 
of  New  Corbey  (822).  When  volunteers  were  called  for  to  go  north 
Anskar  and  his  brother  monk  Autbert  offered.  On  the  frontiers  of 
Schleswig  they  began  their  work  (826),  founding  a  school,  buying 
and  educating  Danish  slaves,  redeeming  Christian  prisoners  of  war, 
and  preaching.  Misfortunes  overtook  the  mission.  Harold  was 
driven  out  by  his  pagan  subjects,  and  the  missionaries  had  to  fiee 
as  well. 

Sweden  was  now  unexpectedly  opened.  Some  ambassadors  from 
Sweden  to  the  court  of  Louis  the  Pious  had  brought  first  mission 
the  report  that  there  were  Christian  merchants  and  pris-  ^  s^^^"** 
oners  in  their  country  who  would  welcome  the  visit  of  missionaries. 
In  830  Anskar  and  several  companions  undertook  the  mission. 
They  were  overtaken  by  Norse  pirates  and  plundered  of  everything. 
They  were  able,  however,  to  reach  land.  They  came  to  Birka,  on 
Lake  Malar,  the  center  of  the  northern  trade,  not  far  from  the  an- 
cient capital,  Sigtuna.  Here  they  had  remarkable  success.  Hloi- 
gar,  the  governor  of  Birka,  was  baptized,  and  built  a  church  at  his 
own  expense.  After  eighteen  months  Anskar  returned  to  Germany 
>  Vita  S.  Anskarii,  in  Pertz,  ii,  693 ;  Milman,  iii,  188. 
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to  seek  new  recruits.  Then  Lonis  made  Hamburg  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric for  that  northern  land^  and  appointed  Anskar  bishop  (834). 
A  cathedral  was  built.  Anskar  bought  more  Danish  boys  to  educate 
for  the  priesthood  and  sent  new  laborers  to  the  Swedes. 

Suddenly  the  sky  was  darkened.  Louis  died  in  840^  Harold 
went  back  to  heathenism^  a  pagan  uprising  drove  out  the  Swedish 
missionaries^  and  the  Normans  descended  on  Hamburg  and  burned 
the  city^  churchy  monastery,  and  library.  Anskar  was  now  a  home- 
less  wanderer.  But  nothing  daunted  his  faith.  Fortune  turned 
again.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Bremen.  In  850  he  again  ventured 
into  Sweden,  with  rich  presents  for  the  king,  Olaf.  The  king 
finally  consented  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  sacred  lot  was  cast,  and  the  decision  was  in  &vor  of  Christian- 
ity. Then  in  the  Folk-thing,  after  many  disputes,  an  old  man 
arose  and  said  that  the  Ood  of  the  Christians  had  been  propitious 
to  him  in  saving  him  from  shipwreck  and  from  pirates:  ''It 
would  be  much  wiser,  since  our  own  gods  are  not  so  favorable,  to 
have  this  Ood  also,  who  is  so  mighty  and  so  ready  a  protector.'' 
This  mercenary  argument  won  the  day.  The  assembly  declared  for 
Christianity.  The  work  of  conversion,  however,  proceeded  slowly. 
It  was  not  until  over  a  hundred  years  afterward  that  Canute  sent 
English  missionaries  over  to  his  continental  dominions,  and  thus 
completed  the  Christianization  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

In  Denmark  Anskar  set  up  the  cross  once  more.  As  commis- 
sioner from  Louis  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Eric,  and  his  alms- 
giving and  reputation  as  a  miracle-worker  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  rude  minds.  He  founded  a  church  at  Sliaavig,  an 
important  trading  town,  and  in  856  he  built  another  at  Ripe.  The 
work  of  conversion  went  on,  and  under  Eric  II  (855)  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  Christians. 

This  holy  and  intrepid  missionary  was  a  model  of  ascetic  excellence. 
cHARACTKR  o¥  Hc  did  uot  slackcu  his  self-discipline  after  elevation  to 
ANSKAR.  ^Y^Q  bishopric.     He  wore  a  haircloth  shirt  by  night  and 

day.  He  not  only  erected  a  hospital  at  Bremen  for  the  sick,  but 
distributed  the  tenth  of  his  income  among  the  poor,  and  every  five 
years  he  tithed  his  income  afresh.  He  would  himself  wash  the 
feet  of  the  poor  and  distribute  bread  to  them  with  his  own  hands. 
''  One  miracle  I  would  ask  of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  ''and  that  is  that 
by  his  grace  he  would  make  me  a  good  man.''  He  died  in  865^ 
without  his  coveted  crown  of  martyrdom.* 

'  Adam,  Gksta  bammabiiTg.  ecoleeis  PontificQiu,  reo.  Lappenbeig,  in  Konu- 
menta  Oerm.  Script.,  yoI.  tU  ;  Bimbert,  Vita  Anakerii,  aooedit  vita  RimbertI, 
rec.  Q.  Waitz,  in  Mon.  Q«r.  Script.,  toL  ii  ;  Eoppnuum,  Die  altesten  XJrlrandcai 
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Hacon^  son  of  the  great  king  Harold  Haaf  ager,  the  nnifier  of  Nor- 
way^ had  been  brought  np  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  where  he  had 
been  trained  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  returned  to  Norway  to  liber- 
ate his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  his  brother  Eric,  in  934.  He 
tried  to  introduce  Christianity,  but  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  chiefs 
would  not  allow  it.  After  some  tumultuous  changes  of  government 
Olaf  Tryggyeson  became  king  (995-1000).  He  had  been  a  great 
traveler,  and  had  often  come  in  contact  with  Christian  seers, 
monks,  and  others  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  There  were 
many  Norwegians  in  Ireland,  and  these  had  been  Christianized  by 
the  native  monks  and  priests.  In  Dublin,  having  pre-  gontebsion 
vionsly  been  baptized,  Olaf  married  the  daughter  of  ofnobwat. 
Olaf  Evaran.  When  he  acquired  possession  of  Norway  he  strove 
to  bring  the  country  into  Christianity.  The  way  he  did  this  is  told 
in  Snorro-Sturluson's  Heimskringla,  and  makes  interesting  reading. 
By  craft,  by  persuasion,  by  cajoling,  by  wrath  and  cruelty,  he 
brought  the  country  to  an  unwilling  obedience  to  Christ.  Olaf, 
the  son  of  Tryggve,  is  a  picturesque  figure  in  Norwegian  history. 
He  was  bent  on  one  thing  only,  the  total  overthrow  of  the  hor- 
rible Odinism  of  his  fathers. 

His  work  was  carried  on  in  the  same  rough  and  uncompromising 
spirit  of  Olaf  the  Fat  (1014-^0).  At  length  some  of  the  alienated 
chiefs  called  in  the  aid  of  Enut  of  Denmark,  and  Olaf  was  slain  in 
battle.  But  the  imperial  abruptness  with  which  the  old  heathen- 
ism was  laid  low  in  Norway  was  followed  by  long  and  patient 
Christian  teaching  by  Norse  missionaries  from  the  British  islands, 
some  of  whom  had  been  brought  over  by  these  kings.  Hence  when 
the  jarls  found  that  Enut^s  reign  was  as  the  sting  of  scorpions  com- 
pared to  the  lash  of  Olaf 's  whip,  the  conversion  of  Norway  had 
gone  on  far  enough  to  bring  about  a  reaction.  The  late  king  began 
to  be  remembered  with  affection,  then  revered,  and  finally,  in  1031, 
was  canonized  as  a  saint.  Then  came  the  desire  for  the  old  inde- 
pendence. Under  Olaf's  son,  Magnus  the  Good,  Enut  was  driven 
out  in  1035,  and  Christianity  became  the  national  faith  of  Norway.' 

dee  Enbiflthnms  Hambnig-Bremen,  Hamb.,  1806  ;  Manrer,  Die  Bekehmng  des 
norwegifloh.  Stammes  zam  ChriBtenthimiy  Muncben,  1856 ;  Tappehom,  Lebend. 
hi.  Anakar,  Kunater,  1868 ;  Madear,  Apost.  of  Medi»yal  Europe,  pp.  151-171. 
'  The  801ITC66  of  the  two  Olafs,  the  f oimders  of  Norwegian  Chzistianity,  are : 
Heimakringla :  Ohionicle  of  the  None  Kings,  tr.  by  S.  Laing,  Lond.,  1844, 
4  volfl.,  new  ed.,  rev.  by  B.  B.  Anderson,  Lond.,  1889.  Also  tr.  by  Morria  and 
Hagntiflflon,  Lond.,  8  vols.,  1891.  This  is  one  of  the  great  historical  books  of  the 
world.  It  waa  written  by  Snorro-Storlaaon,  12th  cent.  A  new  ed.,  with  In- 
trod.  and  notes,  by  York  Powell,  is  in  preparation.  Olafs  Saga,  ndgiyet  Ma< 
nioh  and  Unger,  ChxistUna,  1868.     Other  authorities :  Munch,  Det  Norska 
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Iceland  was  also  a  Norse  stronghold.  Beginning  with  981>  Thor< 
wald  and  Frederick  labored  there.  A  council  of  the  island  ordered 
them  to  leave  in  988.  Olaf  Tryggveson,  however^  continued  the 
evangelism.  Olaf  s  old  friend  and  chaplain,  the  indomitable  priest- 
soldier,  Dankbrand,  a  Saxon,  was  sent  oat  in  997. 
ICELAND.  Christianity  made  such  headway  that  in  1000  it  was 
recognized  as  the  only  public  worship  of  the  idand,  idol  worship, 
the  exposure  of  children,  and  the  eating  of  horseflesh  being  still 
permitted  in  private.  But  under  Olaf  the  Fat  (1016)  this  com- 
promise was  swept  away,  and  Iceland  became  entirely  Christian.' 

The  brave  Icelander,  Eric  the  Bed,  had  discovered  Greenland, 
and  had  colonized  it  in  986.  In  1000  Olaf  Tryggveson  sent  Leif 
the  Fortunate,  the  son  of  the  discoverer,  with  an  expe- 
dition for  its  conversion.  The  people  received  the  faith 
readily,  and  the  Church  flourished  there  for  400  years.  The  Norse 
settlements  were  at  last  overthrown  by  the  Eskimo.  This  great 
Christian  navigator,  Leif,  discovered  Vinland  about  1000,  and  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  planted  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  braved  the  terrors 
of  the  Sea  of  Darkness. 

Folk^B  Hifltorie,  Christiana,  7  vols.,  1852-68  ;  Sars,  ndsight  oyer  det  Nonke 
Hisiorie,  Christ,  1878-77  ;  Manrer,  Die  Bekehrong  des  norwegisch.  StammeB 
zam  ChriBtenthnm,  Monioh,  1855.  This  last  is  the  best  modem  work  on  the 
Churoh  History  of  Norway.  Carlyle,  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway  [800-1887], 
Lond.,  1875.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Lalng's  Heimskringla,  ynXh  original 
tonches  of  Carlyle^s  genius.     Boyesen,  The  Story  of  Norway,  Lond.  and  N.  T., 

1886,  new  ed.,  1890.  See  also  Maclear,  Apoetl.  of  MediBBval  Europe,  pp.  172-900. 
>  See  E.  Maorer,  Island  yon  seiner  ersten  Entdecknng  bis  zam  XJntergang 

des  Freistaats,  Munchen,  1874.  FoU  details  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Iceland  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  f  onnd  in  the  Bisknpa  Sogar,  ed.  by  Frot, 
G.  Yigfosson,  and  pnb.  by  the  Icelandic  literary  Soo.,  2  yola,  1858-61.  A 
part  of  this  coUection  is  the  Lanrentios  Saga  ;  Life  of  Lanrenoe,  Bishop  of 
Holar,  trans,  by  O.  Elton,  Lond.,  1890.    MacooU,  The  Story  of  Iceland,  Lond., 

1887,  contains  extracts  from  the  sagas. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE   CONYEBSION   OF   ENGLAND. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  is  a  tangled  Bkein. 
At  least  ten  different  agents  have  receiyed  the  credit  of  first 
preaching  the  Oospel  in  Britain.  These  are  :  (1)  Bran,  the  father 
of  Caradog ;  (2)  St.  Paul ;  (3)  St.  Peter ;  (4)  St.  Simon  Zelotes ; 
(5)  St.  Philip ;  (6)  St.  James  the  Great ;  (7)  St.  John  ;  (8)  Aristo- 
bulus,  the  Arwystli  Hen  of  the  Welsh  Triads ;  (9)  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea ;  and  (10)  Missionaries  sent  by  Eleutherius  from  uncertain 
Borne  at  the  request  of  Lucius,  a  British  king.'  The  Mowwifw- 
whole  list  is  legendary.  There  is  no  written  record  of  any  of 
these  supposed  apostles  of  Britain  before  the  sixth  century. 

Wordsworth  has  thus  described  the  hopeless  uncertainty  of  the 
beginnings  of  Christian  Britain  : 

'*  If  there  be  prophets  on  whose  spiritB  rest 

Past  things,  revealed  like  fntnre,  they  can  tell         •- 

What  Powers,  presiding  o^er  the  sacred  weU 

Of  Christian  Faith,  this  sayage  isLind  blessed 

With  its  first  bounty.    Wandering  throngh  the  West^ 

Did  holy  Panl  a  while  in  Britain  dweU, 

And  caU  the  fountain  forth  by  miracle, 

And  with  dread  signs  the  nascent  stream  inyest  t 

Or  he,  whose  bonds  dropped  off,  whose  prison  doom 

Flew  open,  by  an  Angel's  voice  nnbarred  t 

Or  some  of  hnmbler  name,  to  these  wild  shores 

Storm-driven ;  who,  having  seen  the  cup  of  woe 

Pass  from  their  Master,  sojourned  here  to  gaard  of  woe 

The  precious  current  they  had  taught  to  flow  f "  * 

The  story  runs  that  Caractacus  (Caradog),  the  brave  British 
chieftain,  who  was  carried  to  Borne  in  51,  returned  to  Britain  in 
58  with  his  father  Bran  and  his  son,  St.  Cyllinns,  leaving  his 
other  son.  Linns,  to  be  afterward  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of 
Borne.  This  story  is  not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  No  his- 
torian mentions  the  return  of  Caractacus.  He  died  in  Some.'  St. 
Clement  of  Borne  says  that  St.  Paul  came  to  the  '^  boundary  of 

>  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Concilia  29-26 ;  Pryoe,  Ancient  British  Church,  p.  81, 
note. 
*  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  i,  1.  '  Pryce,  41-48. 
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the  West/' '  by  which  he  probably  meant  Spain.*  EnBebios  speaks 
loosely  of  the  disciples  ''crossing  the  ocean  to  the  isles  called 
Briti^/' '  From  these  frail  notices  IJsher/  StiUingfleet^*  Burgess/ 
and^  later^  Soame^^  haye  argued  for  the  Pauline  eyangelism  of 
Britain.  But  when  he  speaks  distinctly  of  the  fields  of  the  apostles 
Ensebius  omits  Britain  idtogether.'  If  Paul  had  yisited  that  island 
there  would  have  been  an  earlier  mention  than  that  of  Vanantios 
Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century.*  The  old  British  documents  are 
entirely  silent." 

About  this  year  900  Simon  Metaphrastes  represents  Peter  as 
staying  for  some  time  in  Britain^  and  thoroughly  organizing  a 
Church."  Gave  quotes  from  the  spurious  synopsis  of  Dorotheusto 
the  effect  that  St.  Simon  Zelotes  was  crucified  there."  These  sto- 
ries even  go  to  the  length  of  making  James^  the  son  of  Zebedee^  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod  (44)^  a  preacher  in  Britain."  The 
worthless  Oreek  menologies  make  Aristobulus  a  Bishop  of  Britain. 

The  most  beautiful  legend  is  that  connected  with  Joseph  of  Ar« 
uoiND  or  imathea.  In  the  persecution  that  arose  upon  the  death 
JOSEPH  or  of  Stephen^  the  Jews  sent  him  afloat  on  the  Mediterra- 
ABiMATHEA.  ^^^  without  ruddcr  or  sail.  He  drifted  to  Gaul,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  apostle  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with 
twelve  companions  to  preach  in  Brittdn.  He  carried  with  him  the 
Holy  Grail,'*  the  cup  used  by  Jesus  at  the  last  supper^  in  which  was 

'  Bp.  ad.  Cor.,  5  :  M  to  ripfia  t^  dvaiuc  k^B6v, 

*  EpiBtlee  of  St.  Clement,  p.  60.    See  Bom.  xr,  24,  28. 

*  Dem.  Ey.,  iii,  5. 

*  Britftnnioamm  Eodesianim  Antiqiiitates,  1689,  o.  3d,  in  Works,  t,  80. 
'Qrigines  Britannicie,  1710,  new  ed.,  Lond.,  1840,  pp.  1-49.    StiUingfleet 

Bubjeote  the  other  legends  to  an  acute  analysiB,  but  he  himself  aooepts  this 
one  oonoeming  PaoL 

*  In  yarious  pnblications  on  the  Independence  of  the  British  Chnxch. 

t  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chnroh,  p.  22.  >  H.  K,  iii,  1. 

'  Yita  S.  Martini,  iU,  488-494.  This  tradition  is  effectnaUy  disposed  of  bj 
Lingard,  The  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chnroh,  i,  817-826,  and 
Pryoe,  I  c,  pp.  48-48. 

^  Eoclesiastioal  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  p.  60. 

"  Acta  Sanot.  29  Jnn.,  y,  416.  The  eyer-refreshing  FoBer  has  some  interest- 
ing remarks  on  this,  Chnroh  History  of  Britain,  new  ed.,  Lond.,  1887,  i,  8,  9. 

"  Hist.  lit,  i,  169,  Oxf.,  1740. 

"  Isid.  de  Fbtr.  utrins  Test.,  e.  72 ;  Flay.  Lnc.  Dexter,  Chion.  ad  ann.  41. 

^*  From  Low  Lat.,  gradalU,  a  shaBow  yeesel,  or  fitom  an  older  form  of  the 
same,  orataZia,  from  enxtus,  L.  Lat.  form  of  crater.  The  legend  of  the  Holy 
QnSl  has  many  forms.  In  the  Quest  yersion  it  has  been  immortalized  in 
Sngliah  Uteratore  by  ICalory,  Tennyson,  and  others.  Alfred  Nutt  giyes  a 
thorough  treatment  in  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Qnil,  Lond.,  1886, 
and  an  ezoeUent  article  in  the  last  ed.  of  Chambers's  Eausjo. 
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preseryed  some  of  the  blood  shed  on  the  croes.  The  king  received 
him  well,  and  he  built  a  church  at  Glastonbury.  This  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  churches  in  England.  It  was  the  ''one 
church  of  the  first  rank  in  England  which  stood  as  a  memorial  of 
British  days,  the  only  one  which  had  lived  unscathed  through  the 
storm  of  English  conquest.'' '  Joseph  planted  his  staff  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  which  grew  into  a  Holy  Thorn,  and  blossomed  miracu- 
lously every  Christmas  Eve.  The  first  record  of  this  striking  story 
is  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  his 
account  of  the  Glastonbury  Church.' 

The  historian  Bede,  writing  about  731,  says  that  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Verus,  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  Eleu- 
therius.  Bishop  of  Some,  ''entreating  that  by  his  command  he 
might  be  made  a  Christian.'' '  Although  there  is  nothing  inhe- 
rently improbable  in  this  story,  it  is,  as  Lingard  says,  suspicious, 
and,  as  there  is  no  early  evidence  for  it,  it  cannot  be  accepted.*  A 
Boman  Catholic  historian  draws  a  large  inference  from  this  doubt- 
ful entry  of  the  sixth  century  :  "  Tradition  speaks  infallibly  when 
it  says  that  a  British  kinglet  sent  to  the  pope  for  instruction  in  spir- 
itual things,  and  its  full  significance  is  apparent.  The  pope  alone 
keeps  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  and  has  it  to  impart."  *  If  there 
was  a  British  king  in  the  second  century  who  sent  abroad  for 
missionaries  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  send  to  the  imperial 
city. 

AH  these  traditions,  however,  rest  on  a  basis  of  fact — that  in 
the  second  century  the  Christian  religion  was  known  chrictianitt 
in  Britain.     Tertullian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  JJ/^'^ ''' 
century,  says  that  places  in  Britain  where  the  Boman  cknturt. 

>  See  Freeman,  OlaBtonbnry  Britieh  and  English,  in  Maomillan's  Mag.,  Oct., 
1880.  Alford,  in  his  Ballad  of  Glastonbnzy,  Poems,  1, 16,  has  gracefully  yend- 
Hed  the  legend. 

*  Printed  in  Gkde,  Seriptores,  xy.  Fuller,  bk.  i,  cent,  i,  11-17,  has  some 
oanstic  remarks  upon  it,  and  Stillingfleet's  aoate  and  learned  discussion  is  a 
good  example  of  historical  criticism,  pp.  6-86. 

'  H.  E.,  i,  4.  Maicns  Antoninus  began  to  reign  161,  and  died  180.  Eleuthe- 
rius^s  bishopric  was  between  176  or  177  and  190.  The  first  aooount  of  this  is 
about  580,  in  an  addition  made  to  an  early  catalogue  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Qildas  is  silent.  There  are  many  later  embellishments  to  this  legend.  See 
Bright,  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Hist.,  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  8,  4 ;  Pryce,  pp.  4^-61; 
Fuller,  Ch.  BSst  of  Britain,  i,  18-27.    The  beet  modem  authorities  reject  it. 

*  Lingard  does  not,  howerer,  reject  it.  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  i,  !M.  Bur- 
ton, EocL  Hist.,  ii,  906,  and  llilman,  ii,  326,  speak  of  it  as  fabulous.  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs,  Bright,  Pryce,  and  ICaolear,  Conyersion  of  the  West :  the 
Celts,  p.  48,  are  on  the  same  side. 

» AlUes,  Hist  of  the  Church  in  England,  80-1000,  Lond.,  1802,  p.  4. 
87 
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arrows  could  never  penetrate  were  subject  to  Christ/  Origen  says 
that  the  power  of  the  Sayionr  is  as  manifest  in  Britain  as  in  Mau- 
ritania/ and  Amobius  speaks  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  word 
has  run  from  the  Indians  to  the  Britons.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Britain  received  the  Gk>spel  from  the  Greek  churches  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  of  the  persecution  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.* 

About  303  Britain  felt  the  effects  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Alban,  a  pagan  citizen  of  Verulam  (now  St.  Albans),  gave  protec- 
tion to  a  Christian  priest  fleeing  from  persecution.  He  was  con- 
verted by  the  priest,  and,  when  the  hiding  place  was  found,  Alban 
yielded  himself  up  instead  of  his  guest,  and  was  beheaded. 

'*  Self -offered  viotiin,  for  his  friend  he  died, 
And  for  the  faith."  » 

Bede  tells  of  several  miracles  which  were  wrought  in  connection 
with  his  martyrdom.  A  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom, and  in  793  a  great  Benedictine  abbey  was  founded  there  by 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  and  to-day  there  stands  on  that  far-famed 
hill  the  *'  vastest  and  sternest  '^  of  the  early  Norman  churches,  made 
a  cathedral  in  1877.' 

British  bishops  were  present  at  the  council  of  Aries  (314),  held  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  CsBcilian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  the 
Donatists.  It  was  there  determined  that  (1)  Easter  Day  should  be 
observed  at  a  fixed  time  throughout  the  world,  to  be  notified  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome — a  provision  which  became  a  dead  letter  ;  (2)  bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  by  heretics  valid  ;  (3)  marriage  in- 
dissoluble during  the  life  of  the  parties  ;  (4)  three  bishops  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  a  consecration.  Representatives  from  the  North 
were  also  present  at  the  council  of  Ariminum  (359). 

Britain  disturbed  the  peace  of  European  Christianity  by  sending 
out  Pelagius,  called  "the  Briton  '^  by  Augustine*  and 
Bede,'  who  quotes  against  him  one  of  Prosper's  fierce 
epigrams.  Pelagius  left  Britain  in  early  life,  and  did  not  return, 
but  Agricola,  the  son  of  Bishop  Severinus,  labored  with  all  his 
might  to  propagate  his  theory.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church 
was  generally  affected,  but  there  was  suflBcient  danger  to  call  in  the 

>  Adv.  Jad.,  7.  '  Horn,  vi  in  Lac,  c.  i.  *  In  Pbalm  czlviL 

*  For  Eastern  inflnenoee  throngh  the  Gallic  Church  on  the  British  and  Irish 
Churches,  see  Warren,  litnzgy  and  Bitoal  of  the  Celtic  Chnich,  ppi  47--57. 
See  also  Pryoe,  pp.  51^-66.  *  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Sonnets,  i,  vi. 

*  There  is  no  need  to  question  a  nnclens  of  troth  in  this  stozy.  It  was  he* 
lieved  at  Yernlam  in  the  fifth  centoiy,  is  given  hy  Qildas,  Hist.,  8,  in  the  sixth, 
and  is  prodnced  at  length  hy  Bede,  i,  7. 

^Ep.  186.1.  'RE.,  1,10. 
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aid  of  Oanl.  In  429  *  Germanus^  Bishop  of  Aaxerre,  and  LnpuB  of 
TroyeB,  went  over  to  confirm  the  Church.  They  preached  in  the 
churches^  streets^  and  fields.  They  then  held  a  council^  in  which 
the  Pelagians  were  met  and  yanqaished.  Soon  after  occurred  the 
great  Hallelujah  victory.  An  army  of  Picts  and  Scots  came  down 
on  the  Britons^  many  of  whom  had  been  recently  converted.  Oer- 
manus  instructed  them  to  cry  out  '^  Hallelujah^'  at  the  proper  time. 
With  an  awful  voice  they  made  the  cry.  The  echoes  sounded 
through  the  valley  and  reverberated  from  cliff  to  cliff.  The  enemy 
fled,  as  if  the  '^  very  skies  were  crashing  over  them^  and  many  leaped 
headlong  into  the  river.''  The  scene  of  this  battle  is  laid  by  Welsh 
tradition  at  Maes-Oarman^  '^  German's  Field/'  a  mile  from  Mold^ 
in  Flintshire.* 

Christianity  never  made  much  impression  in  Britain  in  the  Bo- 
man  times.  Hardly  a  monument  remains.  The  fierce-  few  chrw- 
ness  of  the  Saxon  invasion  is  not  sufficient  to  account  o^etomah 
for  this.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  there  is  not  a  pkriod. 
church,  or  the  remains  of  a  church,  which  can  justify  its  claim  to 
belong  to  pre- Augustine  England.  With  one  exception  there  is  not 
a  Bomano- British  sepulchral  monument  with  a  Christian  inscrip- 
tion. Among  the  thousands  of  portable  objects  discovered  in 
England  which  belong  to  the  British  period  a  score  or  less  are  all 
that  remain  of  Christian  origin  or  use.  The  testimony  of  archsB- 
ology  is  a  question  for  experts.  Allen  has  thoroughly  investigated 
this  branch  of  the  evidence,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  ^*  neither  in 
the  structures,  the  sepulchral  remains,  nor  the  portable  objects  of  the 
Bomano-British  period  are  sufficient  traces  of  Christianity  appar- 
ent to  justify  the  belief  that  any  appreciable  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  had  been  reclaimed  from  paganism  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century."  The  late  Thomas  Wright  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion,'  and  shows  that  at  all  events  the  legendary  sto- 
ries, such  as  the  one  about  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  writing  to 
Pope  Eleutherius  in  156,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  results 
arrived  at  by  archaBoIogical  research.  He  thinks  alsr  that  the  sup- 
posed historical  statement  as  to  the  presence  of  British  bishops  at 
Aries,  314,  does  not  rest  on  sufficiently  reliable  authority  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  further  confirmation,  and  that  the  general  allusions 

'  Bede  makes  the  date  446,  but  this  is  now  admitted  as  too  late. 

*  Bright,  pp.  16-dl  ;  Pryce,  pp.  117-125  ;  Bede,  i,  17-21  ;  Lappenberg,  Eng- 
land under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  i,  82,  88. 

'  The  Celt,  Boman  and  Saxon.  Wright  was  one  of  the  most  aecompliahed 
antiquaries  of  the  oentoiy.  He  deroted  his  life  to  these  pnxsnits,  and  his 
works  are  of  great  yalne. 
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made  by  Tertnllian^  Origen,  Jerome^  and  other  early  Christian 
writers  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Bomano-British  Churchy  ''mast 
evidently  be  taken  as  little  better  than  flourishes  of  rhetoric/' ' 
With  this  general  conclusion  as  to  the  slight  hold  Christianity  had 
on  early  Britain  Haddan  and  Stubbs  and  Bright/  the  three  great 
authorities^  agree.  Nevertheless  Christianiiy  was  firmly  established 
in  various  parts  of  Britain. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  Celtic  Christianity  was  of  a  far  purer 
type  than  Soman.  Ebrard  has  especially  emphasized  this  view^  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  it.*  Cut  off  from  the  downward  development 
of  Rome,  the  British  Church  exemplified  a  religion  of  a  more  prim- 
itive and  evangelical  type.  But  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree. 
The  old  theory  that  the  British  Church  was  Protestant  and  evan- 
gelical is  now  abandoned.*  As  to  its  spiritual  condition,  Gildas,  a 
British  historian  who  wrote  about  564,  draws  a  dark  picture.  He 
MARKS  or  THE  ^J^  '  "  Britain  hath  priests,  but  they  are  unwise ;  very 
OLD  BRITISH  mauy  that  minister,  but  many  of  them  impudent ; 
CHURCH.  clerks  she  hath,  but  very  many  of  them  are  deceitful 

raveners ;  pastors,  as  they  are  called,  but  rather  wolves  prepared  for 
the  slaughter  of  souls,  for  they  provide  not  for  the  good  of  the 
common  people,  but  covet  rather  the  gluttony  of  their  own  bellies ; 
possessing  the  houses  of  the  Church,  but  obtaining  them  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake ;  instructing  the  laity,  but  showing  withal  most  de- 
praved examples,  vices,  and  evil  manners ;  seldom  sacrificing,  and 
seldom  with  clean  hearts,  standing  at  the  altars;  not  correcting  the 
commonalty  for  their  offenses,  while  they  commit  the  same  sins 
themselves.'" 

This  old  prophet-historian  adds  one  indictment  after  another  to 
these  heavy  charges.  Even  granting  that  there  is  exaggeration  in 
his  words,  Oildas  plainly  shows  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  old 
British  Church  was  not  stronger  or  purer  than  that  of  the  conti- 
nental Church.     The  Frankish  Church  was  even  worse.     The  pages 

>  Allen,  Moniimental  Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Cli.,  Lend.,  1889,  pp.  41,  42.  ThA 
author  gives  a  carefol  study  of  all  the  remains.  Others  yield  more  to  Christian 
inflaences.  See  Grover,  Pre- Augustine  Christianiiy  in  Great  Britain,  in  Journal 
of  the  Brit.  ArohasoL  Inst.,  xziii,  221,  ff.,  and  Brook,  Eridenoes  of  the  Extent 
of  the  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.,  in  the  same,  xii,  68,  ff. 

*  Haddan  and  Stabbs,  i,  89,  182 ;  Bright,  pp.  10-12 ;  Haddan,  Bemains, 
p.  882. 

'Die  iroschottische  Missionskirche  der  6, 7,  8  Jahrh.,  Gutersloh,  1878. 

*  Loos  shows  this.  Antiqns  Britonnm  Sootommqne  EoclesiB  qnales  faerint 
mores,  lips.,  1882. 

*  GUdas,  %  66.  See  Giles,  Six  Old  English Chronioles,  pp.  848»  844;  Bright, 
pp.  28,  29. 
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of  Gregory  of  Tonrs  reveal  a  condition  of  moral  anarchy  far  ex- 
ceeding anything  ever  known  in  England.' 

The  constitation  of  the  Celtic  Ghnrch  did  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  of  the  Ghnrch  at  large,  except  as  to  the  greater  power  of 
the  abbot.  In  South  Britain  and  Wales  there  were  bishops  with 
distinct  sees — at  least  seven  when  Augustine  had  his  conference 
with  them  at  Aust.  The  hands  of  the  bishops  and  priests  were 
anointed  and  blest,  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.  They  sat  in  his  seat,  and  inherited  his  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing.  They  were  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  bishops  in  Ire- 
land seemed  to  be  tribal  bishops,  often  located  in  groups  of  seven 
near  each  other.  Throughout  the  whole  Celtic  Church  the  presby- 
ter-abbot of  the  monastery  was  the  leading  spirit.  Under  him  was 
the  bishop,  whom  he  directed  even  in  the  act  of  ordination.' 

The  monastic  system  was  thoroughly  developed.  The  Celtic 
Church  might  in  fact  be  called  a  monastic  Church,  ^^^j^^f.^^ 
The  monastery  was  the  center  of  all  its  activities.  But  in  thi  cbltio 
the  monastery  was  rather  a  mission  institute  than  a  ^^'^^"' 
monastery  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  was  a  combination  of  an 
agricultural  college  and  a  theological  seminary  for  the  purpose  of 
training  missionaries.  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales  in  the 
sixth  century,  a  man  of  wonderful  holiness,  founded  twelve  monas- 
teries.' The  monks  were  bound  to  the  ordinary  vows  of  obedience, 
poverty,  and  chastity.  On  the  bank  of  the  Dee  was  the  great 
monastery  of  Bangor  Iscoed,  divided  into  seven  sections,  says  Bede,* 
each  containing  three  hundred  men,  all  living  by  manual  labor. 
It  was  these  monks  whom  ^thelf rith  destroyed  for  their  prayers  in 
613,  at  the  battle  of  Chester.  Other  monasteries  were  Bangor 
Mawr,  Clynnog  Fahr,  Csergybi,  EuUi,  the  burial  place  of  saints, 
Uanelwy,  with  965  monks,  Ty-gwyn  ar  Daf,  and  three  great  mo- 
nastic establishments  at  Uandaff.*  These  monasteries  were  con- 
nected with  the  clan,  and  the  clergy  often  threw  themselves  pas- 

>  For  an  iimtnictiTe  oompariaon  of  Bade  and  Qregory  of  Tours  in  thia  reepect, 
see  Bright,  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Hiat.,  pp.  447-460. 

*  Bade,  iii,  5.  The  great  oonncil  at  lona  ordained  Aldan,  and  sent  him  ont 
to  preach.  See  the  able  article  bj  MltcheU  on  the  Keltic  Church  in  the  Schaif- 
Herzog  Encyc.  There  ia  stiU  a  dispnte  among  scholars  aa  to  the  exact  statoa 
of  the  bishop  in  the  Scotch  and  British  Chnrohes.  Bat  aU  the  facts  go  to 
show  that  the  oonoeptlan  of  the  Uahops  as  Jure  dMno  head  of  the  Chnxoh  and  in 
role  higher  than  the  preabyters  was  unknown.    See  below,  pp.  628, 029, 662, 663. 

'  Thus  says  his  life  by  Rhyddmaroh  (11th  century),  which  is  translated  in 
Cambro-Britiah  Sainta,  pp.  102-116,  and  in  Pryoe,  Early  Brit.  Ch.,  pp.  129- 
141.    Uke  an  the  liyes  of  British  sainta  it  ia  full  of  miracles. 

*iil,  2.  »See  Pryce,  pp.  176-210. 
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sionately  into  tribal  quarrels.  Between  Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland, 
and  Brittany  there  was  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  missionaries. 
The  Celtic  Church  was  the  greatest  missionary  Church  in  history. 

The  British  Christians  built  churches  in  honor  of  martyrs,  used 
the  Latin  service,  and  in  many  matters  of  this  kind  were  like  the 
Continental  Church.  No  Yemac*nlar  liturgy  older  than  the  eighth 
LiTCEOT  OF  century  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  reason  of  this  is 
THi  BRinsF  that  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity  in  Britain  were 
CHURCH.  Romans  or  Romanizing  Britons,  and  Latin  was  under- 

stood by  most  of  them  for  a  long  time.  The  writings  of  the  British 
and  Scoto-Irish  authors  of  the  first  six  centuries,  all  the  extant  gos- 
pels and  psaltors,  and  the  few  liturgical  fragments  that  have  sur- 
vived, are  in  Latin.*  The  liturgy  of  the  whole  Celtic  Church  was 
modeled  after  the  Gallican  and  Ephesian  use,  with  marked  charac- 
teristics of  its  own.' 

The  time  of  observing  Easter  was  a  bitter  trial  to  the  Roman 
Church.  This  dispute  was  different  from  that  which  divided  Rome 
and  the  East.  The  Asiatics  celebrated  the  Paschal  Supper  on  the 
THI  iisTKR  I^^b  ^^7  o^  ^^^  fi^^  Jewish  month  (Nisan),  and  three 
QurenoM.  days  later  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection,  on  whatever 
day  in  the  week  it  might  happen  to  fall.  These  were  called  the 
Quartodecimans,  or  Fourteeners.  The  Roman  Church  and  other 
Churches  celebrated  the  14th  of  Nisan  if  it  fell  on  a  Friday,  other- 
wise on  the  next  Friday,  and  Easter  Day  on  the  following  Sunday. 
The  British  Church  followed  Rome  thus  far.  But  while  Rome  had 
discarded  the  Cycle  or  Table  of  measurement  of  Sulpicius  Severus 
for  the  more  correct  Cycle  of  Victorius  Aquitanus,  the  British 
Church  still  kept  to  the  old  Cycle.* 

The  tonsure  was  another  stumbling-block.  In  the  fourth  century 
neither  monks  nor  priests  practiced  the  tonsure.  In  fact, 
the  council  of  Carthage  (398)  forbade  the  cutting  of 
the  beard  and  hair,  and  Jerome  says  that  Christian  prieste  must  not 
appear  with  shorn  head,  lest  they  be  confounded  with  priests  of 
Isis  and  Serapis.*  It  was  taken  up  by  the  monks  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Roman  custom  was  to  shave  the  head  except  a  circle  of  hair 
around  the  head,  like  the  crown  of  thorns  of  the  Saviour.    The 

>  See  BemainB  of  A.  W.  Haddan,  Oxf.,  1876,  a  book  faU  of  learning  by  a 
profound  and  devout  High  Chnrch  scholar. 

*  See  F.  E.  Warren,  liturgy  and  Ritnal  of  the  Celtic  Chnrch,  Lond.,  1881, 
who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  all  the  liturgical  fragments. 

'  For  a  dear  account  see  Cutts,  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Lond.  and  Bost., 
1895,  pp.  183-185 ;  Pryce,  pp.  90-98. 

^  Com.  on  Ezek.  xliv. 
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Greeks  shayed  the  head  completely^  and  the  Britifih  tonsure  included 
the  whole  fore  part  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  Dowden,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  recently  put  forth  the  theory  that  the  British  tonsure 
was  the  shaving  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  except  a  narrow  fringe 
of  hair  in  front.'  It  was  characteristic  of  early  medisBval  Chris- 
tianity that  the  bitterest  contests  should  gather  around  such  ridicu- 
lous trifles  as  these.* 

In  baptism  the  British  Church  practiced  single  instead  of  trine 
immersion. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  a  recognized  custom  until  a  late 
date.  In  Wales,  the  last  stronghold  of  British  Christianity,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  clergy  were  enjoined  not 
to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  pope,  such  an  excitement  was 
raised  that  the  ancient  practice  was  not  interfered  with.  Marriage 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Notices  of  several  eminent  eccle- 
siastics have  been  transmitted  under  the  title  of  '^  The  masrugi  op 
Genealogy  of  the  Saints."'  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  thkclibot. 
bishops  of  St.  Davids  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  succeeded  him 
in  the  bishopric.  Another  son  was  elected  in  1115  to  the  same  see, 
although  Henry  I,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  both  clergy  and 
laity,  conferred  the  office  upon  a  Korman,  and  the  bishop-elect 
became  Archdeacon  of  Powys.^  Benefices  and  other  appointments 
passed  lineally  from  father  to  son.  As  Pryce  says,  this  usage 
would  have  been  ^*  too  scandalous  to  be  acquiesced  in,  had  the  con- 
nection been  otherwise    than  legitimate.*    It  was  not  until  the 

I  See  Cutts,  Angnatine  of  Canterbury,  p.  186. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid  to  the  King  of  the  Picts,  Bede,  H.  E.,  r, 
21.    He  oaUs  the  British  the  tonBnre  of  Simon  Magns. 

s  See  WilliamB  ab  Ithel,  Ecol.  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  p.  280. 
^  Jones  and  Freeman,  Hist,  of  St.  Davids,  p.  270. 

*  Ancient  British  Church,  p.  204.  Lea  is  in  error  in  attributing  the  silence  of 
St.  Aldhelm  (d.  709)  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  his  letter  to  the  Welsh  King 
(}emntins  to  the  reason  that  clerical  celibacy  was  now  a  nniyersal  custom  in 
both  the  English  and  British  Chnrohes.  See  his  Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
2d  ed.,  enl.,  Bost.,  1884,  p.  108.  The  letter  of  Aldhelm  discussed  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  Churches.  **  Had  the  Welsh  Church  been  schis- 
matic in  this  respect,  so  ardent  a  celibatarian  as  Aldhelm  would  certainly  not 
have  omitted  aU  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  him.  The  infer- 
ence is  therefore  justifiable  that  no  difference  of  this  nature  existed."  But  no 
reference  to  this  matter  is  made  in  the  conference  between  Augustine  and  the 
British  bishops.  It  was  only  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (668- 
690)  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  forbidden. 
Bather  the  silence  of  Aldhelm  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  knew 
it  was  useless  to  call  in  question  an  assured  and  established  custom  in  the  Brit- 
ish Church.    See  Pryce,  pp.  201-206,  with  notes.    Even  in  Milan,  in  Italy, 
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time  of  Oiraldnfi  OambrenBiB  (1147-1222)  that  marriage  was  defi- 
nitely prohibited  to  the  clergy  of  Wales.  After  that  lawful  mar- 
riage was  concealed  under  the  yeil  of  concubinage. 

The  British  Churches  had  a  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  peculiar 
to  themselves,  different  from  the  old  Latin  version  and  the  Vulgate. 

The  Teutonic  conquest  of  England  is  famous  among  foreign  con- 
THi  nrroNic  V^^^  '^^  ^^®  thoroughness  and  brutality  with  which 
ooNQunr  OP  it  was  carried  out  and  the  vast  results  which  followed 
BEiTAiH.  j|.^     j^  wiped  the  Britons  from  the  face  of  the  country. 

They  were  either  exterminated  or  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Wales.  Their  Ghurch  was  blotted  out.  It  henceforth  existed  only 
in  the  West.  When  the  conquest  was  complete  the  country  was 
no  longer  Britain,  but  England ;  a  new  race,  a  new  language,  a 
new  religion,  a  new  civilization  (or  barbarism).  In  410  the  last 
Roman  soldier  left  Britain  forever.  In  449,  the  first  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders,  the  Jutes,  made  a  permanent  landing  on  the  English 
shore.  In  613,  under  the  waUs  of  Chester,  JSthelfrith  forced  the 
Britons  across  the  Dee,  and  thus  completed  a  conquest  which  had 
gone  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  new  races  were  the 
most  savage  and  cruel  of  all  the  barbaric  conquerors  of  Rome. 
Pryce  says  :  ^'  Their  gods  were  Woden,  to  be  propitiated  by  human 
sacrifice,  Freya,  the  goddess  of  unhallowed  love,  while  the  attri- 
butes of  Thor  were  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  hammer,  with 
which  he  was  supposed  to  crush  the  heads  of  his  enemies.'' '  In 
other  countries  the  heathen  invaders  in  time  adopted  the  religion 
and  civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  In  England  it  was  differ- 
ent. That  country  presented  the  oidy  purely  Teutonic  land  in  the 
world. 

The  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  Isle,  therefore,  had  to 

aU  the  prieflts  were  married  in  the  middle  of  the  eleyenth  oentozy.  See  Sohaff, 
iy,  882 ;  Hefele,  Conciliengesohiohte,  iy,  794.  Elaewhere  (pp.  :386,  208,  294) 
Lea  fnlly  reoognizea  the  fact  that  ministerial  maniagee  were  a  weU-eetabliahed 
cnstom  in  Wales  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  **  We  may  almost  hazard  the  con- 
olnsion/'  he  says,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  both  eocleaiastioal  and 
seonlar  legislators,  sacerdotal  marriage  searoely  became  obsolete  in  Wales  be* 
fore  it  was  once  more  recognised  as  legitimate  under  the  Befonnaticn.'* 

*  Early  Brit.  Ch.,  p.  218 ;  Osanam,  Les  Gtormains  ayant  le  GhristianiBme, 
pp.  70,  74, 92.  It  is  a  matter  of  dii^nte  how  far  the  English  exterminated 
the  British.  Qardiner  thinks  that  many  of  the  towns  fared  no  better  than 
Anderida,  where  eyezy  Briton  was  slain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
ence of  Celtic  words  in  onr  language  proyes  that  many  of  the  Britons  were  al- 
lowed to  settle  as  serfs  among  the  conquerors.  Student's  Hist,  of  Ihigland, 
Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1892,.  pp.  29,  81.  Oreen  holds  that  the  presence  of  a  few 
slayes  here  and  there  does  not  interfere  with  the  awful  thoroughness  of  the  ex- 
termination.   Short  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  Lond.,  1875,  p.  10. 
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be  undertaken  anew.     We  wiU  let  Bede  tell  the  picturesque  story 
of  the  inception  of  this  moyement  in  his  own  words  : 

''  They  say  that  on  a  certain  day^  when^  some  merchants  having 
lately  arriyed,  many  things  were  collected  in  the  mar-  tenuubli 
ket  place  [in  Borne]  for  sale>  and  many  persons  had  ^^^'^  ^^"^ 
come  together  to  bny^  Oregory  himself  came  among  ykbsion  or 
the  rest,  and  saw,  among  other  things,  some  boys  put  up  «*o''Awi>. 
for  sale,  of  a  white  body  and  fair  countenance,  and  also  with  hair  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Whom  when  he  beheld,  he  asked,  as  they  say, 
from  what  region  or  land  they  were  brought,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  were  brought  from  the  island  of  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were 
of  such  an  aspect.  Again  he  asked  whether  the  same  islanders  were 
Ohristians,  or  still  entangled  in  the  errors  of  paganism  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  they  were  pagans.  Then  he,  drawing  deep  sighs  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  said  :  '  Alas,  for  grief  that  the  author  of  Dark- 
ness possesses  men  of  so  bright  countenance,  and  that  so  great  grace 
of  aspect  bears  a  mind  yoid  of  inward  grace.'  Then  again  he  asked 
what  was  the  name  of  that  nation.  It  was  answered  that  they 
were  called  Angles.  '  It  is  well,'  he  said ;  '  for  they  haye  an  an- 
gelic face  besides,  and  such  it  befits  to  be  coheirs  of  angels  in 
heayen.'  'What  name  has  that  proyince  from  which  they  were 
brought  P'  It  was  answered  that  the  people  of  that  proyince  were 
called  Deira.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  Deira,  withdrawn  from  anger,  and 
called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ.'  'How  is  the  king  of  that  proyince 
called  ? '  It  was  answered  that  he  was  called  Aella ;  then  he,  allud- 
ing to  the  name,  said,  'Alleluia,  itbehooyes  that  the  praise  of  God, 
the  Creator,  should  be  sung  in  those  parts.'  And  going  to  the  pon- 
tiff of  the  Boman  and  apostolic  see  [for  he  was  not  himself  as  yet 
made  pontiff],  he  asked  him  to  send  some  ministers  of  the  word 
into  Britain  to  the  nation  of  the  Angles,  by  whom  it  might  be 
converted  to  Christ,  saying  that  he  himself  was  ready  to  accom- 
plish this  work,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Lord,  if  the  apostolic 
pope  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  done.  Which  at  that  time  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish,  because,  although  the  pontiff  was  will- 
ing to  grant  him  his  request,  the  citizens  of  Bome  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  consent  that  he  should  go  so  far  from  the  city." ' 

Oregory  himself  was  made  pope  in  590.    In  596  he  carried  out 
his  long-cherished  plan.    He  sent  to  England  the  Ben-    ^^^j^j^^ 
edictine  abbot,  Augustine,  with  other  monks,  interpre-    sendbauoub- 
ters,  letters  of  recommendation  and  instruction.    With    ™^ 

>  H.  E.,  ii,  1,  traaiB.  Gidly,  Oxf.,  1870.  Some  ihhik  the  eUborate  pUy  on 
the  words  renders  this  story  sospioioiis.  Sohaif  quotes  the  proyerb,  "  Se  non 
e  yero,  e  molto  ben  trormto  **— If  not  tnie,  then  well  inyented. 
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him  he  sent  a  Bible,  a  Psalter,  a  book  of  the  gospels,  a  Martyr- 
ology.  Apocryphal  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  several  commenta- 
ries— the  beginning  of  the  Library  of  the  English  Ohorch.  When 
they  reached  Lerins  their  hearts  gave  way  at  the  news  they  heard 
of  the  barbarous  Angles.  They  wrote  to  Gregory  to  absolve  his 
missionaries  of  their  obligation.  But  he  urged  them  forward/  They 
landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  Kent,  in  the  spring  of  597.  Their 
fears  were  groundless,  because  Ethelbert,  King  of  the  Jutes  in  Kent, 
had  married  Bertha,  the  Christian  daughter  of  Gharibert,  King  of 
Paris ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  was  the  free  exer- 
cise of  her  religion.  The  king  would  not  immediately  yield  his 
paganism,  saying  :  '^  Your  words  and  promises  are  very  fair,  but 
as  they  are  new  to  us,  and  of  uncertain  meaning,  I  cannot  forsake 
the  religion  I  have  so  long  followed  with  the  whole  English  nation.^'  * 
But  he  would  allow  them  freedom  of  his  kingdom  for  preaching  and 
the  winning  of  converts.  After  various  conferences  Ethelbert 
yielded,  and  with  his  court  was  baptized  on  Whitsunday,  597.  He 
assigned  Canterbury  to  Augustine,  which  thus  became  the  ecclesi- 
astical capital  of  England.  Augustine  was  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Angles  by  Vergilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  on  November  16,  597,  and 
in  601  received  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop  from  the  pope. 

With  a  daring  faith  Gr^ory  had  already  parceled  out  heathen 
England  into  two  archiepiscopal  provinces — Canterbury  and  York 
— ^with  twelve  bishoprics  to  each.  Augustine  wrote  to  the  pope, 
making  various  inquiries  as  to  points  of  discipline  and  teaching. 
Oregory  replied  in  a  tone  of  monastic  and  legalistic  strictness,  but 
in  the  main  with  good  sense.  In  regard  to  the  customs  of  Churches 
Oregory  says :  ^^  If  you  have  found  either  in  the  Roman  or  Galli- 
can  or  any  other  Church  what  may  be  more  acceptable  to  Almighty 
God,  you  cheerfully  make  choice  of  the  same,  and  sedulously  teach 
the  Church  of  the  English,  which  as  yet  is  new  in  the  faith,  what- 
soever you  can  gather  from  the  several  Churches.  For  things  are 
not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  good 
things.  Choose  therefore  from  every  Church  those  things  that  are 
pious,  religious,  and  upright,  and  when  you  have,  as  it  were,  made 
them  up  into  one  body,  let  the  minds  of  the  English  be  accustomed 
thereto.  ^^'  In  regard  to  accommodation  to  heathen  usages  Greg- 
ory laid  down  the  rule  which  has  always  been  followed  by  the  Roman 
Church.     The  heathen  temples  are  to  be  converted  into  Christian 

>  See  his  admirable  letter  to  Bede,  i,  23.  *  Bede,  i,  25. 

*  For  these  very  interesting  questions  and  answers,  see  Bede,  i,  27.  See 
Comments  by  Schaff ,  iv,  88,  84 ;  Milman,  ii,  180,  who  refers  to  Hume's  sar- 
casm. 
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•  chnrclies,  relics  are  to  be  substituted  for  idols,  and  on  tbe  great 
festivals  cattle  can  still  be  killed,  not  to  idols,  but  to  tbe  praise  of 
God.  '^  For  he  who  endeavors  to  ascend  to  the  highest  places 
rises  by  degrees  or  steps,  and  not  by  leaps/' '  This  rule,  as  Schaff 
says,  facilitated  conversion,  but  it  swept  a  vast  amount  of  heathen- 
ism into  the  Church.* 

Augustine  now  tried  to  form  a  union  with  the  old  British 
Church.  But  the  imperiousness  of  the  Boman  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Britons  made  all  negotiations  in  vain.  The  B^oiAimpA- 
latter  were  required  to  renounce  their  time  of  Easter  JJiS/Jo^"" 
observance,  their  single  immersion,  and  to  unite  with  the  union  of 
the  Romans  in  the  conversion  of  the  English,  pro-  I^dromin 
posals  which  showed  how  in  all  essentials  tbe  two  churohib. 
Churches  were  at  one.  The  British  said  they  must  love  and  re- 
spect the  Bishop  of  Borne,  but  they  could  not  give  up  their  ancient 
customs  at  his  dictation.  The  commissioners  parted  in  anger, 
Augustine  fiercely  calling  down  upon  the  British  bishops  the  di- 
vine vengeance.  When  ^thelfrith  massacred  the  British  monks 
at  Chester,  in  613,  Bede  saw  in  it  a  fulfillment  of  Augustine^s  curse, 
''these  perfidious  men  thus  feeling  the  vengeance  of  temporal 
death,  also,  because  they  had  despised  the  ofFer  of  eternal  salva- 
tion.'^  •  "  This,*'  says  Schafl,  "  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  fierce  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  races  and  rival  forms  of  Christianity.  Unhappily 
it  continues  to  the  present  day,  but  with  a  remarkable  difference  : 
the  Celtic  Irish,  who,  like  the  Britons,  once  represented  a  more 
independent  type  of  Catholicism,  have,  since  the  Norman  con. 
quest,  and  still  more  since  the  Bef  ormation,  become  intense  Ro- 
manists, while  the  English,  once  the  dutiful  subjects  of  Rome, 
have  broken  with  that  foreign  power  altogether,  and  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  force  Protestantism  upon  the  conquered  race.  The 
Irish  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  the  double  curse  of  national 
and  religioris  antagonism  is  removed. '^  *  But  the  Britons  in  Wales 
have  been  the  strongest  Protestants  for  centuries,  the  Roman 
Church  hardly  having  a  footing  in  the  principality,  and  the  Celts 
in  Scotland  have  long  since  abandoned  Rome.  England  has  really 
never  been  a  dutiful  child  of  the  pope. 

We  pass  quickly  over  the  conversion  of  the  other  provinces  of 
England.  Edwin,  the  King  of  Northnmbria,  had  married  Ethel- 
berga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Christian  King  of  Kent.  The 
peaceable  exercise  of  her  religion  was  assured  her.    With  her  there 

>  Bede,  i,  80. 

*  iv,  84,  85.  Bright  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  this,  Early  Eng.  Church 
History,  pp.  72-76.  «  H.  E.,  ii,  2.  *  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  87. 
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went  PaulinuB,  who  had  already  been  designated  as  the  Archbishop 
NORTHUMBBiA  of  York.  In  a  meeting,  described  with  dramatic  effect 
ooNTKRTiD.  \yj  Bcde^'  £dwin  renounced  his  gods,  and  his  priests  led 
an  onslaught  against  the  idols.  For  thirty-six  days  Paulinus  was  en- 
gaged in  catechizing,  and  in  baptizing  in  the  neighboring  stream.  So 
great  was  the  transformation  of  the  people,  and  so  benignant  yet  firm 
the  rule  of  Edwin,  that  a  woman  might  pass  uninjured  from  sea  to 
sea.  Christianity  in  Northumbria  suffered  a  temporary  overthrow 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edwin  at  Hatfield  Chase,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  633,  at  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Penda,  King  of  Mercia.  It 
was  renewed  again  by  Aidan,  the  discreet  and  holy  monk  from 
lona,  thus  bringing  the  Scottish  (Celtic)  influence  to  bear  on  Eng- 
lish heathenism.  Under  him  Northumbria  was  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized.* 

Wessez  was  converted  by  Birinus,  who  came  from  Pope  Honorius 
for  this  purpose.  Mercia,  the  kingdom  of  the  great  conqueror, 
W188BX  AKD  Pcuda,  was  at  length  brought  into  the  faith  by  the 
JJ^jj^  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alchfrid,  a  Christian 
oviK.  prince  of  Bemicia.     The  son  of  Penda,  Peada,  visited 

his  sister,  and  became  enamored  of  the  sister  of  Alchfrid. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  Christian  family  Peada  went  back  to 
his  father  a  baptized  Christian,  with  four  northern  priests.  Penda 
did  not  oppose  the  preaching  of  the  faith.  But  with  his  well- 
merited  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  near  Leeds  (655),  heathen- 
ism went  to  pieces  throughout  Mercia.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  various  agencies  used  in  the  conversion  of  England — preaching, 
marriages,  battles. 

The  Scottish  missionaries  from  Lindisfame  converted  the  East 
Saxons,  and  reestablished  Christian  services  where  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  stands.  Sussex  was  converted  by  the  famous  Bishop 
Wilfrid  (681),  who,  though  an  English  monk  trained  at  Lindis- 
fame, had  become  by  residence  in  Rome  and  foreign  travel  a 
thorough  Roman  partisan.  Of  all  the  English  provinces,  the 
Latins  converted  only  the  East  Angles,  Kent,  the  South  Saxons, 
and  Wessex,  while  the  Scottish  missionaries  converted  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia,  also  Bemicia  and  Deira, 

>  H.  K,  ii,  18.  See  Mflman,  ii,  187,  ld8 ;  Maolear,  The  ConTenlon  of  the 
West :  the  Knglwh,  pp.  4iMS8,  who  oiiIIb  this  one  of  the  most  sfcrildiig  aoenes 
enacted  in  the  whole  history  of  missionary  enterprise. 

*  On  Aidan,  besides  the  ordinary  authorities,  see  the  posthnmoos  Tolnme  of 
historical  sermons  by  Lightfoot,  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Ohnzoh,  Lond., 
1881,  pp.  87-64^  with  vahiable  notes  by  Banner.  The  original  authority  is  Bede, 
bookiii. 
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and  the  old  British  Ohristians  occupied  Wales  and  West  Wales 
(Cornwall,  Devon,  and  neighboring  counties),  the  Scotch  inhabit- 
ing South  Strath-Clyde  (Cumberland  and  Lancashire). 

The  conversion  of  England  was  the  most  important  event  in 
medisBval  Church  history.  Thence  have  sprung  the  religion  and 
civilization  of  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom.  Thence  came 
the  unity  of  the  English  race  and  nation.'  All  the  nobler  quali- 
ties of  modem  civilization  are  the  direct  product  of  English  Chris- 
tianity. • 

The  work  of  the  Scotch  monks  over  so  large  a  part  of  England 
brought  up  the  question  again  as  to  whether  the  Latin  or  Celtic 
Church  would  control  the  destiny  of  England.  Again  Bome  won. 
Wilfrid,  the  greatest  English  ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Roman  ideas,  conquered  the  Celts  at  the  synod  of 
synod  at  Whitby  in  664.  The  leading  Scottish  monks,  ^"™''- 
however,  would  not  yield  an  inch,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 
Theodore,  the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (668-693),  a 
Oreek-Boman  ecclesiastic  of  imperious  temper,  reduced  the  whole 
English  Church  to  the  authority  of  Bome.  He  was  the  organizer  of 
the  English  Church.  And,  as  the  Congregationalism  of  New  Eng- 
land was  the  type  and  forerunner  of  the  American  democracy,  so 
the  Church  of  Theodore  was  the  prophet  of  the  English  State. 
'*  The  regular  subordination  of  priest  to  bishop,"  says  Green,  "  of 
bishop  to  primate,  in  the  administration  of  the  Church,  supplied  a 
mold  on  which  the  civil  organization  of  the  State  quickly  shaped 
itself ;  it  was  the  ecclesiastical  synods  which  by  their  example  led 
the  way  to  our  national  Parliament,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in 
such  synods  which  led  the  way  to  a  national  system  of  law." ' 

'  Comp.  StabbB,  CoiiBiitational  HiBtory  of  England,  i,  217. 

*  The  Ute  Dean  Church  finely  develops  this  thonght  in  his  Gifte  of  Civilica- 
tion  and  other  Sennone  and  Lectores,  Lond.,  1880.  Comp.  his  On  the  In- 
flnenoe  of  Christianity  npon  National  Character,  Lond.,  1878. 

*  Short  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  oh.  i,  sec.  i  (p.  80,  Lond.  ed.).  Comp. 
Lane,  Early  English  Chnrch  History,  Lond.,  80th  thousand,  1808,  p.  94. 
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The  secular  histories  must  be  consulted  throughout    The  dyil  and  eodeal- 
astical  currents  intermingle  constantly. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND   IN   THE   EARLY   HIDDLE   AGES. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Saxon  period — the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies— was  the  Golden  Age  of  the  English  Church.  ^^^^  ^^ 
The  Church  was  firmly  established  everywhere,  and  church  and 
was  reverenced  by  the  people.  The  clergy  sat  with  the  ®'^"* 
nobles  in  local  and  national  assemblies.  At  official  gatherings  they 
took  preceJence  of  the  gentry.  Both  orders  worked  together  in 
peace  for  the  Church.  The  principle  of  lay  representation  was  rec- 
ognized. The  nobles  bad  an  equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in  eccle- 
siastical legislation.  In  the  witenagemots  laws  were  enacted  for 
State  and  Church,  as  now  in  the  English  Parliament.  Hunt  says: 
'^  Bishops  were  usually  appointed,  and  often  elected,  in  the  wite- 
nagemots. Wilfrith  was  elected  by '  common  consent '  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Northumbrian  witan,  and  the  election  of  Ealdhelm  by  the 
West  Saxon  assembly  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  great  men, 
the  clergy,  and  a  midtitude  of  people.*'  *  Even  in  the  distinctively 
ecclesiastical  councils  kings  and  nobles  were  present  and  joined 
in  attesting  the  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell 
whether  an  assembly  was  a  council  or  a  witan.  Monasteries  were 
frequent,  and  in  Northumbria  they  were  the  homes  of  learning. 
Their  fame  was  in  all  the  known  world.  The  libraries  of  Europe 
were  ransacked  for  treasures  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 

An  interesting  question  is  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
to  Home.  On  the  one  hand,  the  pope  was  considered  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  and  the  Roman 
Church  the  chief  Church  of  the  world.'  No  less  than  eight  Eng- 
lish kings  are  said  to  have  paid  their  homage  in  person  to  the  pope. 
Monastic  charters  were  secured  from  him.*  Gregory  EiLATioNot 
the  Great  divided  England  into  two  provinces.  Vita-  ^JJ^SSli'"'' 
lian  placed  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  territory  under  the  churchw. 
jurisdiction  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury.  Leo  I  established  a  second 
metropolitan  at  York ;  Adrian,  a  third  at  Litchfield.  Leo  III 
revoked  the  grant  to  Litchfield,  and  confirmed  precedence  to 

1  TheEngliflh  Chnroh  in  the  Middle  Agea,  p.  29. 

*  Bede,  U,  1,  4 ;  Op.  Min.,  ii,  880.    See  lingaard,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chuioh,  i,  108,  ft  *  Bede,  H.  B.,  iv,  18, 
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Canterbury.  The  orchbiBliop  reoeiyed  his  pallium  from  the  pope. 
About  787  two  legates  came  from  Pope  Adrian  and  held  oooncils. 
On  the  other  hand^  this  reverence  for  the  Boman  see  did  not  pass 
into slayish  obedience.'  The  bishops  were  appointed  without  refer- 
ence to  Rome.  When  Lanf  ranc.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
ousting  all  the  English  bishops  he  procured  the  deposition  of  Wul- 
stan.  Bishop  of  Worcester.  '^  I  know  my  own  insufficiency,^  said 
Wulstan,  "  and  in  deference  to  the  sentence  of  this  holy  synod  I  will 
give  up  my  pastoral  stafF,  not  to  yon,  however,  but  to  him  who  gave 
it  to  me.''  He  then  rose  and  laid  his  crosier  on  the  marble  tomb 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Wulstan's  deposition  was  thereupon 
abandoned. 

All  details  of  spiritual  oversight  were  regulated  by  these  assem- 
blies of  clergymen  and  laymen  without  reference  to  the  papal  au- 
thority. When  the  pope  took  Wilfrid's  side  in  his  celebrated  quar- 
rel, even  bo  zealous  a  Catholic  as  Benedict  Biscop,  who  had  five 
times  visited  Rome,  paid  no  attention  to  the  papal  requisitions.  The 
most  eminent  prelates  of  the  English  Church  at  that  time  sided  with 
the  national  Church  in  that  quarrel  and  without  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  blame.*  Ingram,  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  England  and  Rome,  says  that  the  "  Saxon 
kings  assumed  without  question,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
authority  in  the  Church  which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  later 
Tudor  supremacy,  so  called,  as  if  it  were  peculiar  to  that  family. 
They  carried  out  a  right  to  correct,  to  reform,  and  to  legislate  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  asserted  over  the  Church  the  same  rights 
which  CouBtantine,  who  convoked  general  councils,  presided  in 
them,  prescribed  the  subjects  of  debate,  and  confirmed  their  decrees, 
had  exercised  over  the  empire.  This  is  shown  by  the  celebrated  ad- 
dress of  Edgar  the  Pacific  to  the  English  clergy."  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, a  canonized  saint,  claimed  as  king  to  be  the  vicar  of  God, 
appointed  for  the  high  purpose  of  ruling  and  defending  the  Church.^ 
Ko  subsequent  English  sovereign  made  so  large  a  claim.'*  * 

>  See  Bright,  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Hktoiy,  pp.  896,  207. 

*See  Wmium  of  Kalmeebiiry,  Gesi.  Part.,  d40  (BoHs  Series).  Ckmp.  tbe 
able  and  thorough  book  by  J.  Dunbar  Ingram,  England  and  Borne,  Lond.. 
180d,  pp.  25-28.  >  In  Twyaden  Scriptores,  x,  860. 

*  Bex  antem  qni  yicarins  Snmmi  Begis  est,  ad  hoc  oonatitatiis  est,  ut  zegniim 
et  popnlnm  Domini,  et  super  omnia,  eanctam  eoolealam  zegat  ei  defendai  ab 
InjnriosiB,  maleficoe  antem  desimat  et  evellat.  .  .  .  Dloa  voeari  deoei  regea 
qni  vigilanter  defendnnt  et  regent  ecdesiam  Dei  et  popnlnm  ejna. — ^Begea  Ed- 
wardi.  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institntea  of  England,  p.  198.  ThaM  an 
vemarkable  worda,  and  fnlly  bear  ont  the  statement  of  Ingram. 

•  England  and  Bome,  pp.  12, 18.  See  below,  pp.  096,  604,  606,  607. 
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The  Danish  conquegt  was  carried  on  with  wholesale  brutalities. 
The  first  Northmen  landed  in  the  year  787^  and  the  first  Danish 
king  came  to  the  English  throne  in  1017.  In  that  terrible  interval 
the  Church  was  in  some  places  scourged  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Churches  and  monasteries  were  destroyed  and  the  monks  and  clergy 
were  slain.  It  was  a  long  and  fiercely  contested  fight.  The  great 
name  of  Alfred  now  appears  as  warrior,  statesman,  scholar,  saint, 

''King  to  Jnfltioe  dear, 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  apear ; 
Minor  of  prinoea." 

Alfred  not  only  conquered  the  Danes,  but,  what  was  better,  since 
they  were  in  England  to  stay,  converted  them.  Outhrum  alfrid  thb 
and  his  followers  gave  up  all  attempt  to  conquer  Wee-  ^^^'- 
sex,  and  were  baptized  near  Athelney,  878.  In  the  demoralization 
which  came  with  the  Danish  incursions  learning  had  been  swept 
away.  "  Formerly,''  said  Alfred,  "  foreigners  came  to  this  land  in 
search  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  and  we  must  now  get  these  abroad. 
There  is  not  south  of  the  Thames  a  man  able  to  translate  Latin  into 
English.  When  I  considered  all  this  I  remembered  how  I  saw,  be- 
fore it  had  all  been  ravaged  and  burnt,  how  the  Churches  through- 
out the  whole  of  England  stood  filled  with  treasures  and  books, 
and  there  was  also  a  great  multitude  of  God's  servants,  and  they 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  books,  for  they  could  not  under- 
stand anything  of  them,  because  they  were  not  written  in  their  own 
language.''  He  says  it  was  wonderful  why  in  former  times  ''  good 
and  wise  men  who  were  all  over  England  "  wrote  no  translations. 
Still  there  were  many  left  who  "can  read  English  writing."  Re- 
membering which  **  I  began  among  other  various  and  manifold 
troubles  of  this  kingdom  to  translate  into  English  the  book  which 
is  called  in  Latin  Pastoralis,  and  in  English  Shepherd's  Book  [Hir- 
deboc — Gregory's  Pastoral  Care],  sometimes  word  for  word,  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  sense,  as  I  had  learnt  it  from  Plegmund, 
my  archbishop,  and  Asser,  my  bishop,  and  Grimbold,  my  mass- 
priest,  and  John,  my  mass-priest." '  To  show  the  catholicity  of 
Alfred's  search  i^ter  learned  men  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
Plegmund  was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Asser  a  Welshman  (Briton),  Grim- 
bold  a  Frank,  and  John  a  Saxon.  Asser  was  to  Alfred  what  Alcuin 
was  to  Charles  the  Great,  the  founder  of  schools  and  literature. 
In  his  literary  work,  as  Jusserand  well  says,  Alfred  **  chooses  books 
likely  to  fill  up  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 

^  8ee  H.  Sweet,  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  version  of  Qregoiy'a  Pastoral 
Caro,  wiUi  an  Eng.  transl.,  Lond.,  Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  1871-72,  p.  3, 
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books  which  are  most  needful  for  all  men  to  know/  the  book 
ALFBiD'B  IN-  ^'  OrosluB,  whlch  will  be  for  them  as  a  handbook  of 
ncRisT  m  Uniyersal  History  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede^ 
LKARMiNo.  |.jj^|.  ^jj]  ingtruct  them  concerning  their  own  past. 
He  teaches  laymen  their  duties  with  the  Consolation  of  Boethius, 
and  ecclesiastics  with  the  Pastoral  Rule  of  St.  Gregory.^' '  Of  all 
these  he  attached  most  importance  to  the  last,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
each  of  his  bishops.  The  copy  sent  to  Werferth,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, can  still  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.'  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  begun  at  Alfred's  order,  is  the  earliest  history 
which  any  European  nation  possesses  in  its  own  tongue.  But  Al- 
fred's greatness,  after  all,  was  in  himself  rather  than  in  what  he 
did.  "  No  other  king  ever  showed  forth  so  well  in  his  own  person 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  <  He  that  would  be  first  among  you,  let 
him  be  the  servant  of  all.' ''  * 

The  Danes  and  the  English  were  of  the  same  blood.  They 
mingled  together,  and  eventually  could  not  be  distinguished.  The 
final  conversion  of  the  Danes  removed  the  last  barrier  from  the 
complete  amalgamation  and  consolidation  of  the  two  peoples. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  St. 
Dunstan,  the  forerunner  of  Becket,  and  the  first  of  the 
long  list  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen.  He  was  bom  at 
Glastonbury  in  924  or  925.  He  was  educated  by  Irish  monks  at 
Glastonbury,  and  he  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  time  except  those 
of  the  warrior.  He  became  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  later  chief 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  When  Edwin,  the  king,  955,  left  the 
witan's  banquet  of  coronation,  to  seek  the  society  of  Elgiva,  his 
kinswoman,  with  whom  he  was  enamored,  Dunstan  was  sent  by 
the  witan,  to  bring  him  back  to  the  banquet.  To  separate  the  two 
Dunstan  had  used  violence.  This  so  enraged  the  mother  of  Elgiva 
that  Dunstan  was  obliged  to  flee.  But  under  the  reign  of  Edwin's 
two  successors,  Edgar  and  Edward,  Dunstan,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  regained  his  influence.  Dunstan  was  a  statesman, 
rather  than  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had  the  statesman's  instinct  for  con- 
ciliation and  compromise.  The  Danes  were  to  be  allowed  their  own 
laws,  and  their  peaceable  assimilation  was  encouraged.  The  great 
ealdormen  were  to  be  conciliated,  not  repressed.  The  standard  of 
knowledge  and  morality  was  to  be  raised.    Foreign  teachers  were 

>  JtbBseiand,  Literary  Hist,  of  the  English  people,  N.  Y.,  1806,  vol.  i,  p.  88. 

*  AU  these  works  of  Alfred  have  been  published  bj  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  with  Introdnotions  and  Notes  by  Tarkms  scliolan.  The  anthentidfy 
of  the  supposed  Alfredian  translation  of  Bede  is  donbtfnl.  See  the  Introd.  by 
J.  Miller,  1880.  *  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  Stadent*s  Hist,  of  Ei^plaad,  p.  60. 
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brought  in.  In  the  great  moyement  to  bring  the  Glnniac  strictness 
into  the  monasteries^  to  snpplant  the  secular  clergy  at  the  cathe- 
drals with  monks,  and  to  enforce  celibacy  on  jthe  parish  priests, 
Dunstan  took  a  moderate  interest.  He  neither  enforced  celibacy 
on  his  priests  nor  threw  them  out  of  the  cathedral  to  make  way  for 
monks.  He  spent  his  old  age  in  the  government  of  his  diocese  and 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  music,  and  the  finer  handicrafts,  to 
which  he  was  always  attached.  Stubbs  well  calls  him  the  Oerbert, 
not  the  Hildebrand,  of  the  tenth  century.' 

Three  times  England  had  been  conquered  by  pagans.  Its  fourth 
and  last  conquest  was  by  Christians.  On  October  13, 1066,  ,^1  nobman 
Harold,  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic  Englishman  of  his  oonqubw. 
time,  after  one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  battles  in  history, 
went  down  before  the  lances  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Nor- 
man conquest  had  no  profound  influence  on  English  Christianity. 
Church  development  went  on  very  much  as  before.  William,  indeed, 
thrust  Norman  prelates  into  nearly  all  the  sees  and  abbey  stalls  of 
England  ;  but  this  did  not  change  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs. 
The  principal  change  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  clergy  whjjam  and 
from  the  witenagemot,  and  the  government  of  the  i^aoteano. 
Church  through  clerical  synods.  William's  ideal  of  clerical  char- 
acter was  high.  He  appointed  only  the  best  men,  and  held  them  to 
their  best  work.  In  this  he  had  a  helper  after  his  own  heart  in  the 
great  teacher  and  theologian,  Lanfranc,  whom  he  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1070.  This  learned  Italian,  long  domi- 
ciled in  the  Norman  monasteries,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
reform  in  ecclesiastical  life  which  sprang  from  Clugny,  and  was 
championed  by  Hildebrand.  The  monks  were  compelled  to  keep 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  to  give  themselves  to  learning.  The 
canons  of  the  cathedrals  were  forced  to  send  away  their  wives,  and 
in  the  future  no  priests  should  marry.  The  married  clergy  in  the 
country,  however,  were  allowed  to  keep  their  wives.  With  the  help 
of  Lanfranc,  William  put  new  life  into  the  English  Church.' 

Perhaps  it  was  William's  interest  in  a  pure  Church  which  kept 

1  Introd.  to  MemorialB  of  Dnnstan  (BoUb  Series),  Lond.,  1874,  which  giyes  the 
beet  biography  and  estimate  of  Donstan.  There  is  a  soggeBtiye  and  scholarly 
treatment  in  E.  W.  Bobertson,  Hist.  Essays,  Edinb.,  1872,  essays  on  Dun- 
Stan's  Policy  and  the  Coronation  of  Edgar.  Htune's  account,  like  that  in  or- 
dinary histories,  is  worthless.  Gardiner  is  better  than  Green.  Comp.  Prof. 
Tont,  in  Diet,  of  Eng.  Hist.  (Palling  and  Low),  pp.  894, 805. 

*  On  the  administration  of  this  great  ecclesiastic,  see  Chnroh,  St.  Anselm, 
ch.  yii  ;  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  iy,  846-450.  For  the  Works  of  Lan- 
franc and  the  Chronicles  of  Bee,  see  GUes,  Opera  Lanfr.,  Ozf.,  1844,  2  yolt. 
The  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Odericns  Vitalis  also  contains  original  materials. 
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Hildebrand  at  peace  with  him*  For  the  Norman-English  king  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  surrender  to  the  papal  autocracy.  William 
appointed  bishops  and  abbots  by  giving  them  investiture,  as  the 
piesenting  of  the  ring  and  staff  was  called.  He  declared  that  no 
pope  should  be  obeyed  in  England  who  was  not  acknowledged  such  by 
'  himself,  that  no  papal  wills  and  letters  should  have  any  force  untQ 
he  had  allowed  them,  and  that  the  decrees  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod 
should  bind  no  one  until  he  had  confirmed  them.  When,  at  a  later 
time,  Gregory  required  William  to  do  homage  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
William  refused,  on  the  ground  that  homage  had  never  been  ren- 
dered by  his  predecessors.  To  all  this  Gregory  submitted." '  And 
WILLIAM  AND  bc  submlttcd  because  power  in  the  hands  of  William 
DiLDKBRAND.  ^f^g  uscd,  uot  to  wastc  the  Church,  but  to  increase  its 
spirituality  and  effectiveness.  *'  Hubert,  your  legate,'*  writes  Wil- 
liam to  the  pope,  '^  coming  to  me  on  your  behalf,  admonished  me, 
religious  Father,  that  I  should  do  fealty  to  you  and  your  successors, 
and  that,  touching  the  money  which  my  predecessors  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  the  Roman  Church,  I  should  take  better  order. 
The  one  claim  I  have  admitted,  and  the  other  I  have  not  admitted. 
Fealty  I  neither  have  been  willing  to  do,  nor  will  I  do  it  now,  for  I 
never  promised  it ;  and  I  find  not  that  my  predecessors  did  it  to 
yours."  In  the  great  confiict  between  Gregory  and  Henry,  William 
did  not  take  sides,  but  the  letter  of  Lanfranc  proves  that  the  Eng- 
lish king  reserved  the  right  to  form  his  own  judgment  and  take  his 
own  course.* 

1  S.  R.  Oardiner,  Stadent's  Hist,  of  Bngland,  p.  106.  See  Ingnun»  England 
and  Rome,  pp.  18, 14. 

'  On  the  eocIeBiastioal  administration  of  William,  see  Chnzoh,  St.  Anselm, 
pp.  146-174. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

8T.  ANSSLM. 

AosTA  is  a  gloomy  old  Piedmontese  town  lying  among  the  smiling 
orchards  and  vineyards  near  the  opening  of  the  great  St.  Bernard 
Pass.  It  abounds  in  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  and  to  the  modem 
traveler  recalls  the  story  of  Calvin  while  giving  wise  counsel  to  the 
unhappy  Queen  Renabi  of  Este.  Myers  thus  sings  its  natural 
beauties: 

**  Far  off  the  old  snows  ever  new 
With  silyer  edges  cleft  ihe  blue 

Aloft,  alone,  divine; 
The  sonny  meadows  silent  slept, 
Silence  the  somber  armies  kept, 
The  vanguard  of  the  pine. 

<«  In  that  thin  air  the  birds  are  still, 
No  ringdove  mnrmnrs  on  the  hill^ 

Nor  mating  cnshat  calls ; 
Bat  gay  cicalas  winging  sprang, 
And  waters  from  the  forest  sang 

The  song  of  waterfalls."  ■ 

Here  Anselm  was  bom  about  1033.  His  father  was  a  rough  and 
violent  man  and  a  spendthrift.  His  mother  was  a  devout  woman, 
who  brought  up  her  son  in  the  ways  of  piety.  After  lanfrancakd 
the  death  of  his  mother  his  father's  harshness  drove  ^^«"^' 
Anselm  from  home.  He  crossed  the  Alps  into  France,  and  fol- 
lowed Lanfranc  to  the  newly  founded  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy. This  had  been  founded  about  1034  by  Herlwin,  a  noble  who 
became  tired  of  the  wild  and  fierce  life  led  by  the  barons  of  that 
time.  The  fame  of  Lanfranc  made  it  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
seats  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  ''irony  of  fate,'' 
after  a  Colbert,  a  Rochefoucault,  and  a  Bourbon  Gond6  had  held 
the  abbacy,  the  last  successor  of  Anselm  was  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Anselm  became  monk  in  1060,  prior  in  1063,  and  abbot  from  1078 
to  1093.  Lanfranc  found  a  ready  pupil  in  his  brother  Italian,  a 
man  after  his  own  heart  in  zeal  for  learning,  godliness,  and  aU 
high  and  noble  pursuits.     Lanfranc  was  called  to  England,  and 

*  For  Ao8ta»  see  Anbert's  Vailed  d' Aoste,  and  Choroh,  St  Anselm,  pp.  9-18. 
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the  pupil  stepped  into  the  master's  place.  Church  says:  ''The 
man  who  succeeded  him  was  one  who,  to  childlike  singlenees  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  joined  an  originality  and  power  of  thought 
which  rank  him,  even  to  this  day,  among  the  few  discoverers  of 
new  paths  in  philosophical  speculation.  Anselm  was  one  of  those 
devout  enthusiasts  after  exact  truth  who  try  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  whom  the  investigation  of 
new  ideas,  pushed  to  their  simplest  forms  and  ultimate  grounds, 
takes  the  place  of  the  passions  and  objects  of  life.  He  had  all  that 
dialectical  subtlety  and  resource  which  awakening  mind  in  half- 
barbarous  times  exacts  from  and  admires  in  its  guides  ;  but  he  had 
▲NSELM'sBOLD  &Iso,  bcsidcs  this,  which  was  common  enough,  the  dar- 
PHIL080PHT.  ing  ^n^  ^i^Q  force  to  venture  by  himself  into  real  depths 
and  difficulties  of  thought,  such  as  have  been  tried  by  the  greatest 
of  modern  thinkers,  and  in  which  lie  the  deepest  problems  of  our 
times.  Fixed  at  Bee,'  the  philosophic  inquirer  settled  to  his  toil, 
and  reverently  and  religiously,  yet  fearlessly,  gave  his  reason  its 
range.  His  biographer  records  the  astonishment  caused  by  his  at- 
tempts to  '  unravel  the  darkest,  and  before  his  time  the  unsolved 
and  unusual  questions  concerning  the  divine  nature  and  our  faith, 
which  lay  hid,  covered  by  much  darkness,  in  the  divine  Scriptures.' 
'  For,'  adds  Eadmer,  '  he  had  such  confidence  in  them  that  with 
immovable  trust  of  heart  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
in  them  contrary  to  solid  truth.  Therefore  he  bent  his  purpose 
most  earnestly  to  this,  that  according  to  his  faith  it  might  be 
vouchs^ed  to  him  to  perceive  by  his  mind  and  reason  the  things 
which  were  veiled  in  them."" 

Out  of  these  meditations  came  the  Monologion,  an  attempt,  by 
the  reason,  without  the  aid  of  Scripture,  and  by  plain  and  simple 
argument,  to  elicit  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  also  a  belief  in 
the  Word  and  Spirit,  and  to  justify  it.  His  chief  method  is  by 
postulating  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  in  men  and  nature 
which  undeniably  exist  to  mount  up  to  the  ground  of  their  exist- 
ence in  a  perfect  and  transcendent  Being.  Out  of  severer  and  more 
ANBELM'8  paiuful  mcditatious,  as  out  of  birth-pangs,  came  his 
WORKS.  Proslogion,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was  laid  the 

foundation  of  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  Qod, 
which  was  revived  by  Descartes,  and  which  has  had  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  deep  thinkers,  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
thought  of  the  Proslogion  is  this  :  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human 
mind  necessarily  involves  the  reality  of  that  idea.     "With  mas- 

*  Bee  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Bironne.  The  best  acoonnt  is  Chnroh, 
ch.  U,  >  St.  Anselm,  pp.  81,  82, 
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terly  boldness  and  originality  this  great  pioneer  deyelops  this 
argument.^ 

Anselm  was  more  than  a  thinker.  He  was  an  inspiring  teacher, 
of  wide  sympathies,  who  drew  his  pupils  to  him  by  his  tact,  moder- 
ation, and  gentleness.  He  was  the  confidant  of  the  monks  and  stu- 
dents, to  whom  they  went  for  sympathy  and  help.  In  the  infirmary 
no  nurse  could  exceed  his  assiduity  and  kindness.  He  anticipated 
our  modem  method  of  school  management.  He  substituted  a  study 
of  individual  needs  by  seeking  to  draw  out  the  best  that  was  in  each 
pupil,  and  this  by  kindness,  gentleness,  and  firmness,  for  the  com- 
mon method  of  forcing  all  into  a  common  mold  by  brutal  ansxlm  as  a 
punishments.  What  those  punishments  must  have  been  ^'^ch"- 
in  that  fierce  and  bloody  time  need  not  be  told  when  we  remember 
what  they  were  even  in  our  own  boyhood.  Eadmer  tells  of  a  lesson 
an  abbot  received  on  school  training.  '^  What  am  I  to  do  with  the 
boys  in  my  monastery  ?  ^'  asked  the  abbot  of  Anselm.  ^'  Do  what 
we  will,  they  are  perverse  and  incorrigible ;  we  do  not  cease  beating 
them  day  and  night,  and  they  only  get  worse.''  '^  And  what  do 
they  turn  into  when  they  grow  up  ? ''  said  Anselm.  *'  They  turn 
only  dull  and  brutal.''  '^  Well,  you  have  had  bad  luck  in  the  pains 
you  spend  on  their  training,"  said  Anselm,  '^  if  you  only  turn  them 
into  beasts."  ^'  But  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?  "  said  the  abbot.  '^  In 
every  kind  of  way  we  constrain  them  to  improve,  and  it's  no  use." 
'^  Constrain  them  !  Tell  me,  my  lord  abbot,  if  you  planted  a  tree  in 
your  garden,  and  tied  it  up  on  all  sides  so  that  it  could  not  stretch 
forth  its  branches,  what  sort  of  a  tree  would  it  turn  out  when,  after 
some  years,  you  gave  it  room  to  spread  ?  Would  it  not  be  good  for 
nothing,  full  of  tangled  and  crooked  boughs  ?  And  whose  fault 
would  this  be  but  yours,  who  had  put  such  constant  restraint  upon 
it  ?  And  this  is  just  what  you  do  with  your  boys.  ^hmlii's 
You  plant  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Church,  that  they  trkatmint 
may  grow  and  bear  fruit  to  God.  But  you  so  cramp  ^'  vouth. 
them  round  with  terrors  and  threats  and  blows  that  they  are  ut- 
terly debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  freedom.  And  thus  in- 
judiciously kept  down  they  collect  in  their  minds  evil  thoughts 
tangled  like  thorns ;  they  cherish  and  feed  them,  and  with  dogged 
temper  elude  all  that  might  help  to  correct  them.  And  hence  it 
comes  that  they  see  nothing  in  you  of  love,  or  kindness,  or  good 
will ;  they  cannot  believe  that  you  mean  any  good  by  them,  and 
put  down  all  you  do  to  dislike  and  ill  nature.     Hatred  and  mistrust 

<  Eadmer  describes  the  long,  aiudouB  thought  which  preceded  the  great  joy  of 
the  dawn  of  this  idea,  which  flooded  his  soal  with  glory  as  the  sight  of  a  new 
ocean  from  a  peak  in  Darien. 
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grow  with  ihem  aa  they  grow ;  and  thej  go  about  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  cannot  look  yon  in  the  face.  Bnt,  for  the  lore  of  Ood,  I 
wish  yon  would  tell  me  why  yon  are  so  hanh  with  them.  Are 
they  not  hnman  beings  ?  Would  yon  like,  if  yon  were  what  they 
are,  to  be  treated  as  yon  treat  them  ?  Ton  tiy  by  blows  and  stripes 
to  fashion  them  to  good ;  did  yon  oyer  see  a  craftsman  tasMon  a 
fair  image  out  of  a  plate  of  gold  or  silrer  by  blows  alone  ?  Does 
he  not  with  his  tools  now  gently  press  and  strike  it,  now  with  wise 
art  gently  raise  and  shape  it  ?  So,  if  yon  mold  your  boys  to  good, 
you  must,  along  with  the  stripes  which  are  to  bow  them  down,  lift 
them  up  and  assist  them  by  fotherly  kindness  and  gentleness/' 
Anselm  continues  to  argue  for  tact  and  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  young — a  beautiful  plea,  the  urgent  need  of  which  has 
not  yet  passed  away. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  William 
Rufus  (the  Bed),  1087,  who  had  all  his  father's  indomitable  wiU 
and  imperious  temper,  without  his  conception  of  right  or  obedience 
wiLUAMRu-  to  conscience.  He  was  utterly  self-willed,  blasphe- 
Fuf,  THi  BID.  mons,  and  restrained  by  no  religious  scruples.  He  was 
a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  debauchee.  Under  the  terror  of  an  illness 
he  repented  and  promised  amendment.  When  he  arose  from  his 
bed,  he,  however,  plunged  into  his  former  wickedness.  ''  God  shall 
never  see  me  a  good  man,''  he  said.  '^  I  have  snfFered  too  much  at 
his  hands."  Of  all  the  clerks  (clergymen)  who  did  the  writing  at 
the  court,  he  advanced  Ranulf  Flambard  (Ralph  the  Firebrand)  to 
the  highest  secular  office,  that  of  Justiciar,  because  he  was  the 
coarsest,  most  uuscrupulous,  and  most  cruel.  The  people  groaned 
under  his  brutal  exactions. 

In  1089  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  for  four 
years  William  Rufus  kept  the  see  vacant,  as  was  his  wont  in  such 
cases,  that  he  might  appropriate  the  resources.  Finally,  in  1093, 
supposing  himself  to  be  a  dying  man,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  his  bishops,  and  appointed  Anselm  as  the  successor  of  the 
AN8KLM*8  Ri-  g^cat  master,  Anselm  had  been  an  occasional  visitor 
LucTANT  Ao-  to  England,  to  look  after  the  lands  of  the  monastery  of 
wemIt^  Bee,  which  were  situated  there,  and  these  visits  had 
CANTER.  endeared  him  to  many  of  the  English  clergy  for  his 

BURT.  courtesy,    character,    learning,    and    kindness.      But 

Anselm  knew  the  situation,  and,  with  genuine  reluctance,  refused 
the  honor.  The  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  When 
Anselm  refused  to  go  to  the  bedside  to  receive  the  pastoral  staff 
the  bishops  covered  him  with  reproaches  and  expostulations.  At 
last  they  dragged  him  by  force  to  the  room.     Still  holding  out,  the 
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bifihops  and  bystanders  grew  "  angry  with  themselyes  for  their  own 
irresolution.  The  cry  arose,  '  A  pastoral  staff,  a  pastoral  staff  I ' 
They  dragged  him  to  the  king^s  bedside  and  held  out  his  right 
arm  to  receive  the  staff.  But  when  the  king  presented  it  Anselm 
kept  his  hand  firmly  clinched.  They  tried  by  main  force  to 
wrench  it  open,  and  when  he  cried  out  with  the  pain  of  their  vio- 
lence they  at  last  held  the  staff  closely  pressed  against  his  still 
closed  hand.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  '  Long  live  the 
bishop  1'  with  the  Te  Deum  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  he  was  carried 
rather  than  led  to  a  neighboring  church,  still  crying  out,  'It  is 
naught  that  ye  are  doing,  it  is  naught  that  ye  are  doing.'  '*  When 
the  farce  was  over  Anselm  addressed  the  bishops,  and  asked  them 
why  they  had  yoked  an  old  and  feeble  sheep  with  a  wild  bull.  He 
would  only  be  the  victim  of  violence  which  he  would  be  helpless 
to  prevent.  Then,  when  the  conflict  came,  they  would  not  stand 
by  him.  And  when  he  was  crushed  they  too  would  find  themselves 
under  the  king's  feet.' 

After  William  recovered  Anselm  laid  down  the  conditions  under 
which  he  would  accept.  All  the  possessions  of  the  see  as  Lanfranc 
had  held  them  must  be  restored.  In  things  pertaining  to  Ood  the 
king  must  take  him  as  his  counselor  and  spiritual  father  as  he  took 
the  king  for  his  earthly  lord  and  defender.  In  the  quarrel  going  on 
between  the  two  popes.  Urban  and  the  antipope  Clement,  who  was 
recognized  by  the  emperor,  as  Anselm,  with  the  rest  of  the  Norman 
Church,  had  acknowledged  Urban,  he  could  not  swerve  from  his 
former  position.  William  gave  at  least  a  partial  promise,  and  as 
Anselm  could  not  endure  longer  the  reproach  that  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  the  wasted  Church  of  England, 
the  gentle  abbot  of  Bee  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  his  departed 
friend,  December  4, 1093,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  English 
bishops. 

Now  the  fight  began.  There  were  several  points  of  contention  : 
Anselm  would  not  allow  the  right  of  the  permanent  oohflictof 
alienation  of  Church  lands  which  William  had  given  to  ^IJSJI'ii'^*™ 
his  vassals  since  the  death  of  Lanfranc ;  Anselm  wanted  rvvus. 
the  king's  aid  in  bridling  the  fearful  immorality  of  the  times; 
the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies  must  be  filled  up ;  a  council  was 
desired,  "  by  which  Christian  religion,  which  had  well-nigh  perished 
in  many  men  might  be  restored.''  This  was  refused  in  a  wrathful 
manner  by  the  king.*    Then  Anselm  desired  the  permission  to  go 

*  Eadmer,  H.  N.,  i,  p.  86;  Ans.  Ep.,  iii,  i;  Chnroh,  St  Anselm,  pp.  217^ 
222 ;  Hasse,  Life  of  Anselm,  tr.  Tomer,  pp.  72^78. 

*  See  the  aooonnt  of  the  dramatic  interview  in  Church,  p.  282, 
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to  Rome  to  receive  the  palliam  from  Pope  Urban.  "  If  yon  reoeive 
in  my  realm/'  said  William,  ''Urban  or  anyone  else  for  pope, 
without  my  choice  and  authority,  or  if  haying  received  him  you  hold 
to  him,  you  act  against  the  faith  you  hold  to  me,  and  offend  me 
not  less  than  if  you  tried  to  deprive  me  of  my  crown.  Therefore 
be  assured  that  in  my  realm  you  shall  have  no  part,  unless  I  have 
the  proof  by  plain  declarations  that,  according  to  my  wish,  you 
refuse  all  submission  and  obedience  to  Urban."  Also,  Anselm  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Gregorian  reforms  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Church  and  its  emancipation  from  the  dictation  of  the 
State.  Thus  he  stood  squarely  with  the  pope,  that  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, that  is,  of  conferring  the  ring  and  crosier  upon  bishops, 
belonged  to  the  Church  and  not  to  the  State.  Unless  the  pope, 
therefore,  would  signify  that  in  the  case  of  England  this  right 
might  be  remitted,  Anselm  would  not  surrender  to  the  king. 

Such  were  the  features  of  this  historic  quarrel  in  which  a  venei^ 
able  scholar,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  devout  and  unworldly  of 
men,  was  measured  against  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  godless  ty- 
rants in  all  history.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  garrulous 
pages  of  old  Eadmer  and  Oderic  Yitalis,  and  in  the  noble  biogra- 
phy by  Church.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  of  almost  romantic  in- 
terest. The  quarrel  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  the  king  in  the 
New  Forest,  August  2,  1100,  by  a  stray  or  intentional  arrow,  but 
it  was  carried  over  into  Henry  Ts  reign,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a 
sensible  compromise.  In  the  presence  of  Anselm,  the  [multitude 
standing  by,  the  king  granted  and  decreed  that  from  that  time 
forth  forever  no  one  should  be  invested  in  England  with  bishopric 
or  abbey  by  staff  and  ring,  either  by  the  king  or  any  lay  hand. 
Anselm  also  allowed  that  no  one  elected  to  a  prelacy  should  be  re- 
fused consecration  on  account  of  homage  done  to  the  king.  This^ 
ANsiLM  AND  thcu,  haviug  been  settled,  fathers  were  appointed  by  the 
HiNRT  L  king,  by  the  counsel  of  Anselm  and  the  chief  man  of 
the  realm,  without  any  investiture  of  the  pastoral  staff  and  ring,  in 
nearly  all  the  Churches  in  England  which  had  long  been  deprived 
of  their  pastors.  The  ring  and  staff,  signs  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
were  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  wealth  and  temporal 
power  of  the  bishops,  who  were  really  barons,  were  to  be  at  the 
king's  disposal  when  occasion  demanded.  The  chapters  were  to 
elect  their  bishop  and  the  monks  their  abbot,  but  only  in  the  king's 
presence,  thus  giving  him  infiuence  over  their  choice.  The  victory 
was  really  Anselm's,  and  it  was  won,  as  Church  remarks,  chiefly 
by  the  respect  that  was  rendered  to  his  spotless  character  and  great 
attainments.    Anselm  died  April  21,  1109. 
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In  this  age  and  from  onr  standpoint  we  sympathize  rather  with 
the  king  than  with  the  archbishop.  We  know  to  what  that  Tibe- 
rian  usurpation  grew  and  on  what  a  basis  of  fraud  and  unhistoric 
pretensions  it  rested.  But  the  eleventh  century  did  not  know  that. 
Anselm  and  his  opponents  equally  reverenced  the  pope.  William 
and  his  time-serving  bishops  could  say  nothing  when  Anselm  made 
his  great  plea:  "  You  want  me  to  swear,  in  order  that  you  may  feel 
safe  of  me,  that  I  will  never  more  appeal  to  St.  Peter  or  his  vicar. 
This  is  a  demand  which  as  a  Christian  you  ought  not  to  make.  For 
to  swear  this  is  to  forswear  St.  Peter,  and  to  forswear  St.  Peter  is 
to  forswear  Christ,  who  made  him  chief  over  his  Church.  When  I 
deny  Christ,  then  I  will  readily  pay  the  penalty  in  your  court  for 
asking  for  this  license.^^  Anselm  appealed  to  the  only  recognized 
court  of  his  time  against  the  lawless  violence  of  the  king.  Anselm 
could  not  foresee  that  that  court  would  itself  become  a  throne  of 
lawlessness  as  an  instrument  of  an  unscrupulous  and  unspiritual 
tyranny.  But  that  spiritual  and  august  tribunal,  whom  ^^„,,^,,  ^^^ 
all  men  acknowledged  as  holding  its  authority  directly  pkalto 
from  God,  was  the  only  barrier  that  the  times  knew  ^^^ 
against  the  swellings  of  that  feudal  and  kingly  despotism  that 
trampled  upon  the  sanctions  of  God  and  the  rights  of  men.  There 
was  no  appeal  to  law  in  England.  But  "  there  was  a  very  real  and 
living  law  in  Christendom,  a  law,  as  we  know  now,  of  very  mixed 
and  questionable  growth,  yet  in  those  days  unsuspected  and  in  its 
character  far  more  complete,  rational,  and  imposing  than  any  other 
code  which  had  grown  up  in  that  stage  of  society — equal,  impartial, 
with  living  and  powerful  sanctions.  *'  The  appeal  of  Anselm  was 
not  against  the  king  and  constitution  of  England  to  a  foreign 
power,  as  we  would  now  interpret  it,  but  was  the  "  only  appeal 
practicable  then  from  arbitrary  rule  to  law.^^ ' 

Gardiner  says  that  the  temporary  truth  of  one  century  may 
cease  to  be  the  temporary  truth  of  another,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  "  day  would  come  when  those  who  were  most  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Roman  see  would  be  those  who  most  truly  maintained  the 
principles  of  Anselm.  His  spirit  rests  with  the  men  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  passed  the  Toleration  Act  and  founded  the 
liberty  of  the  press.'' " 

1  Church,  St.  Anselm,  pp.  268,  369 ;  see  also  pp.  d6ft-268, 88^-847. 

« In  Gaidiner  and  Mollinger,  Introd.  to  Study  of  English  Histoiy,  pp.  868, 864. 
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The  original  materials  for  the  life  of  Becket  may  be  foand  in  Giles,  Vita 
S.  ThomBB  Cantnarienffls,  EpistolsB  S.  Thorn.  Cant,  et  alioram,  Ep.  Gilbert!  epis., 
Lond.,  Opera  Omnia  Herberti  de  Boeeham,  8  yoIs.,  Oxf.,  1845  ;  Giles,  Joan. 
Saris,  Opera  Omnia,  Oxf .,  1845 ;  and  in  the  better  edited  collection  of  J.  C.  Rob- 
ertson, Materials  for  the  History  of  Thos.  Becket,  Lond.,  1875-85, 7  vols.,  which 
g^yes  all  the  contemporary  liyes,  Epistles,  and  other  sonrces.  More  sTailable 
is  the  Conspectos  of  the  sonrces  (translated)  in  W.  H.  Hntton,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1893,  in  the  admirable  series,  English  Histoiy 
from  Contemporary  Writers,  ed.  by  F.  York  Powell. 

1.  Fronde,  R.  H.     History  of  the  Contest  between  Thomas  k  Becket  and 

Henry  U.  Chiefly  a  transL  of  Contemporary  Letters.  Derby,  1889.  In 
Remains,  8  vols.    As  violently  for  Thomas  as  his  brother  is  against  him. 

2.  Giles,  J.  A.    life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  k  Becket.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1846. 

TJsefnl,  thongh  without  critical  appreciation. 
8.  Stanley,  A.  P.    Hist.  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  Lond.,  1855,  6th  ed.,  1872. 
Describes  last  scenes  in  BeckeVs  life,  with  a  yalnable  history  of  his  shrine. 

4.  Robertson,  J.  C.    Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Lond.,  1859.    Gen- 

erally accurate  as  to  fact,  dry,  but  bitter  in  spirit  against  Becket. 

5.  Morris,  J.  (B.  C).   Life  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  Becket   Lond.,  1859. 

6.  Boss,  F.  F.     Der  heiL  Thomas  u.  sein  Eampf  f  iir  d.  Freiheit  der  Eirche. 

Main2,  1856.    An  elaborate  and  careful  study  from  a  R  C.  point  of  yiew. 

7.  Renter,  H    Alexander  HI    8  yols.    Leipz.,  1860-64. 

8.  Magnusson,  M.  E.    Thomas  Saga  Erkibyskups.    2  yols.    Lond.,  1875, 1884. 

An  Icelandic  Life,  with  translation. 

9.  Fronde,  J.  A.    Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1878. 

Also  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  1877,  and  in  Short  Studies,  iy,  1-150. 
Intensely  hostile  to  Becket.  Freeman  calls  Fronde's  Becket  "not  his- 
tory, but  fiction,"  and  says  that  Fronde's  mind  is  so  constituted  that  he 
is  incapable  of  writing  history. 

10.  Freeman,  K  A.    St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his  Biographers,  in  Hist 

EsBays,  Series  L  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1871 ;  4eh  ed.,  1886.  Becket  and 
Mr.  Fronde  in  Contemporary  Rey.,  1878  (a  series  of  articlee).  Freeman 
takes  a  statesmanlike  and  just  yiew  of  Becket.  His  calmness  and  impar- 
tial tone  contrast  with  the  f eyerish  spite  of  Fronde's  fascinating  pen. 

11.  Wells,  N.  W.    The  Becket  of  Mr.  Fronde  and  Lord  Tennyson.    And.  Rey., 

Aug.,  1885,  pp.  118-125.    Prefers  the  poet's  estimate  to  the  historian's. 

12.  Norgate,  Kate.    England  Under  the  Angeyin  Kings.    2  yols.  Lond.,  1887. 

An  excellent  work,  written  under  the  direction  of  J.  R  Green. 

13.  Thompson,  R.  A.    Thomas  Becket,  Martyr  and  Patriot    Lond.,  1889. 

14.  Schaff ,  P.    Thomas  Becket,  in  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church 

History,  iy  (1898),  pp.  8,  ff.    An  impartial  yiew,  with  literature. 
The  Church  and  secular  histories  should  be  consulted.    Milman  has  a  long 
and  able  treatment.    See  CampbeU's  Liyes  of  the  Chancellors  of  England,  5th 
ed.,  1868,  yol.  i,  ch.  iii,  and  Hook's  liyes  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbmy. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
THOMAS    BECKET. 

The  curse  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
despotism  of  kings  and  the  secularism  of  bishops.  The  oxspono 
bishops  were  little  better  than  fighting  barons  pos-  j^^^'^^ 
sessed  of  immense  lands  and  numerous  retainers.  Very  bibhopb. 
few  of  them  had  any  conception  of  the  spiritual  calling  of  the  min- 
istry. After  Anselm^s  death  Henry  kept  the  see  vacant  for  five 
years..  Political  or  personal  considerations  governed  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Church.  The  king  secularized  the  Church  in  order 
to  make  it  serve  the  State.  Under  the  troublesome  reign  of 
Stephen,  1135-54,  the  Soman  Church  gained  more  power.  The 
king  put  forth  a  charter  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  '^  king  by  the 
grace  of  God,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  hallowed  by  "Wil- 
liam, archbishop  and  legate,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent,  pontiff  of 
the  Holy  Boman  See,''  and  in  which  he  promised  to  avoid  simony, 
and  that  the  persons  and  property  of  clerks  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  bishops.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Bome  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  English  Church  by  superseding  so  far  as 
possible  the  authority  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  by  a  papal 
legate.  Appeals  to  Bome  became  common.  When  Stephen  impris- 
oned the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  for  suspected  disloyalty 
he  was  made  to  appear  before  the  papal  legate  stripped  of  his  royal 
robes,  and  humbly  received  his  censure  for  having  '^  stretched  out 
his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed."  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1139-61,  tried  to  restore  the  Church  somewhat.  He 
also  recommended  Thomas  of  London  to  Henry  II  to  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  chancellor.  He  brought  over  Vacarius  from  Italy 
to  lecture  in  civil  law  in  Oxford.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
study  of  common  law.     Thus  the  clergy  had  their  own  code. 

In  1154  Henry  II  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  harsh,  stern,  un- 
scrupulous, and  imperious.  He  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  but  with 
a  rough  patriotism.  He  was  a  man  of  ceaseless  energy  hknkt  u  ako 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Henry's  first  work  was  to  re-  ™  JSoS^f" 
store  order  in  England  by  crushing  the  barons  and  beckit. 
making  all  the  castles  his  own.  In  this  work  of  restoration  to  the 
customs  of  Henry  I  his  chief  helper  was  his  able  chancellor,  Thomas 
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of  London/  the  son  of  Gilbert  Beckett  a  wealthy  trader.  When  a 
yoang  man  in  business  Thomas  gained  the  attention  of  Archbishop 
Theobald^  who  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  clerical  stud- 
ies. He  studied  at  Bologna^  Paris,  and  Auxerre.  Theobald  made 
him  rector  of  St.  Mary-le*Strand  and  Oxford  in  Kent,  and  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  and  in  1154  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury and  Provost  of  Beverley.  The  duties  of  none  of  these 
oflSces  were  performed  by  Thomas,  but  were  simply  royal  digni- 
ties. He  carefully  appropriated  the  revenues,  however.  His  mind 
was  thoroughly  secular.  In  his  chancellorship  he  seconded  all  of 
Henry's  efforts  to  reform  the  kingdom  and  raise  money,  even 
to  the  levying  scutage  on  the  Church  lands,  a  measure  that  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Theobald.  He  magnified  his  high  office  and 
lived  in  great  splendor.  Everyone  remarked  the  glory  of  his 
equipage  when  he  went  to  France  in  1158  to  arrange  the  mar- 
riage of  his  pupil,  the  young  prince.  And  underneath  all  this 
worldly  enthusiasm  was  a  heart  as  leonine  as  Henry^s  own.  In 
the  expedition  to  Toulouse  in  1159  he  equipped  and  led  a  regi- 
ment, and  he  was  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  his  brave  battle-ax  fell- 
ing many  a  knight. 

Henry  found  that  to  bring  all  things  in  England  under  the  royal 
hand  he  must  deal  with  the  Church.  The  Conqueror  had  exempted 
the  Church  from  supervision  of  the  secular  courts  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical cases,  and  under  Stephen  they  had  also  secured  immunity  even 
in  civil  cases.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  much  more  lenient 
HKNRT  ii's  ^^^^  ^^^  secular  code.  They  could  not  inflict  death, 
8CHK1II  TO  RK-  Hud  thclr  other  punishments  were  far  less  brutal  than 
FORM  CHURCH,  ^j^^  ^^^,  mcthods  of  the  civil  law.  This  led  many  to 
seek  the  lower  sacred  orders  in  order  to  be  outside  the  reach  of  the 
civil  code.  Clerks  who  were  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers  were 
common.  This  state  of  things  Henry  was  determined  to  abolish. 
He  had  also  other  projects  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Church.  To 
carry  out  these  reforms  he  must  have  someone  in  the  archbishopric 
who  would  thoroughly  sympathize  with  his  aims,  and  with  energy 
enough  to  carry  them  out.  "Who  better  than  his  great  chancellor  ? 
In  vain  Thomas  tried  to  beg  off.  In  vain  he  warned  his  king  that 
their  friendship  would  cease  if  he  became  the  head  of  the  English 

*  There  is  no  authoritj  for  writing  the  name,  Thomas  k  Beoket,  and  only  onoe 
in  his  life  was  he  called  Thomas  Becket,  and  then  by  one  of  his  murderers  as 
an  insult.  Hereditary  samames  had  not  then  come  into  common  use.  He  was 
called  by  his  contemporaries  Thomas,  Thomas  of  London,  Thomas  of  Canter- 
boxy,  or  with  the  designation  of  his  of&ce.  See  Freeman,  Essays,  First  Series, 
p.  82. 
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Church.  Through  Henry's  influence  the  monks  of  Christ  Church 
and  the  suffragan  bishops  and  clergy  of  Canterbury  elected  him 
archbishop  1162.  Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  deacon^  but  now 
he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  the  next  day  he  was  consecrated. 

*'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters/'  said  Thomas  Becket.  The 
remarkable  change  which  came  over  this  man  is  not  due  to  any  in- 
consistency of  character,  as  Freeman  has  well  pointed  out,  but 
rather  to  the  underlying  habit  of  his  life.  Formerly  he  served 
his  master  the  king  with  all  his  heart,  now  he  must  serve  the 
Church  with  all  his  heart. 

''  0  my  good  lord  Leioester, 
The  king  and  I  were  brothers.    All  I  had 
I  lavished  for  the  glory  of  the  king ; 
I  shone  for  him,  for  Mm,  his  glory,  his 
Befleotion;  now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hath  swallowed  np  the  glory  of  the  king ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  hut  hers/*  * 

''The  king  has  wrought  a  miracle,^'  said  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop 
of  London ; ''  he  has  turned  a  soldier  and  a  layman  into  an  arch- 
bishop."" But  it  was  no  great  miracle.  Theobald's  archdeacon, 
who  had  studied  ecclesiastical  law  under  the  great  canonist  Oratian 
at  Bologna,  when  once  intrusted  with  the  highest  office  in  the  English 
Church,  could  easily  throw  himself  with  passionate  ardor  ^^^^^  3^^. 
into  the  work  of  miJ^ing  the  Church  a  power  in  the  land,  si  as  arch- 
Formerly  his  life,  though  worldly  and  luxurious,  had  »'«''<*'*• 
been  stainless — ^no  small  thing  to  say  of  the  members  of  the  court 
in  those  days.  Now  it  became  fiercely  ascetic.  Without  the  poise, 
inner  harmony,  and  sanctification  of  nature  of  Anselm,  he  became 
as  zealously  in  earnest  to  realize  the  monastic  ideal  of  ministerial 
character.  As  Milman  says,  he  tried  to  crowd  a  whole  lifetime  of 
monkhood  into  a  few  years,  as  though  to  make  up  for  his  past  re- 
missness.    Under  his   clerical   dress   he  wore   a   monk's  frock, 

1  Tennyson,  Becket  (1884).  This  poem  is  founded  on  a  study  of  the  sources, 
and  has  admirably  caoght  the  spirit  of  Becket.  Newell  Woolsey  WeUs  com- 
pares Tennyson's  and  Fronde's  conceptions  of  Thomas,  giving  the  palm  of 
Jnst  and  sympathetic  representation  to  the  poet.  See  Andover  Bev.,  iv,  118,  ff. 
Aubrey  de  Yere  has  also  made  Thomas  the  subject  of  a  poem,  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury:  a  Dramatic  Poem,  Lond.,  1876,  which  contains  many  spirited 
and  beautiful  lines.    De  Yere  is  more  of  a  hero  worshiper  than  Tennyson. 

*  Ep.,  Ed.  Dr.  Qiles,  i,  965.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  Enghmd,  6th  ed.,  Note  8  in 
App.,  ToL  ii,  p.  809)  is  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  in  which  these  words  oc- 
cur as  spurious,  after  Berington,  Hist,  of  Henry  H,  Appendix  ii.  But  Milman 
has  well  replied  to  this,  Latin  Christianity,  iv,  828, 824,  note.  Milman  is  yeiy 
full  on  Becket,  but  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Freeman. 
89 
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with  haircloth  next  his  Bkin.  His  devotions  and  fasts  were  long  and 
rigid,  and  at  mass  he  was  frequently  melted  into  tears.  Withal 
he  submitted  to  private  flagellations,  and  his  charities  were  bound- 
less. More  than  this,  he  sent  to  the  king  his  resignation  of  the 
chancellorship,  a  step  which  dashed  all  of  Henry's  hopes  to  the 
ground,  and  indicated  that,  as  now  the  prelate  owed  his  first 
obedience  to  the  Church,  their  paths  must  lie  apart. 

The  first  quarrel  soon  came.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  pre-parliamentary  era  of  England,  when,  although  State 
assemblies  were  called,  the  will  of  the  king  was  almost  absolute. 
The  morning  of  Magna  Gharta  had  not  yet  dawned.  The  Norman 
kings  were,  like  the  Stuarts,  the  devotees  of  absolutism.  Henry 
wished  to  revive  the  old  tax  of  Danegeld — two  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land  which  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  had  been  wont  to 
collect,  and  which  Henry  now  wanted  to  come  into  royal  revenue. 
Thomas,  an  unconscious  Hampden,  resisted.'  '^  Saving  your  pleas- 
ure, lord  king,  we  will  not  give  it  as  revenue ;  but  if  the  sherifb 
FiRgT  coH-  *^^  oflScers  of  the  counties  do  their  duty  by  us  we  will 
FucT  WON  BY  ucvcr  rcfuso  them  by  way  of  aid.''  '*By  the  eyes  of 
THOMAS.  God,"  cried  the  king,  in  wrath,  *'it  shall  be  given  as 

revenue,  and  entered  on  the  king's  books ;  and  you  ought  not  to 
oppose  me,  for  I  am  not  oppressing  any  man  of  yours  against 
your  will. "  "  By  the  same  eyes  you  have  sworn  by,  my  lord  king," 
said  Thomas,  'Mt  shall  not  be  levied  from  any  of  my  lands,  and 
from  the  lands  of  the  Church  not  a  penny."  Strange  to  say, 
Henry  did  not  press  the  claim,  and  nothing  was  ever  after  heard  of 
that  tax. 

Thomas  was  strenuous  in  insisting  on  the  recovery  of  Church 
lands,  and  also  on  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  the  secular 
TMOLARiN.  ^"^^-  Henry  held  here  the  strong  position  that  the 
DON  ooNSTrrn-  Church  should  not  shield  murderers  and  robbers  be- 
noNs.  cause  they  were  clerks.     They  must  come  under  the 

same  penalties  as  laymen.  Edward  Orim,  the  biographer  of  Becket, 
makes  a  frank  admission  of  the  crimes  of  the  clergy.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  clerks  were  charged  with  homicide.  Henry  deter- 
mined to  have  these  things  settled.  He  called  a  council  at  Clarendon 
1164.  Here  Thomas's  contentions  were  swept  away,  and  the  follow- 
ing, among  others,  were  declared  to  be  the  customs  of  the  realm : 

I.  Of  the  admission  and  presentation  to  Churches  ;  if  any  dis- 
pute shall  arise  between  laics,  or  between  clerks  and  hues,  let  it  be 
tried  and  decided  in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king. 

'  This  even  Bobertson  allows,  Becket,  ATohbishop  of  Caaierboxy:  a  Biogmphy, 
Lond.,  1859,  p.  74. 
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II.  GhurcheB  of  the  king's  fee  shall  not  be  given  in  perpetaity 
without  his  consent  and  license. 

III.  Clerks  accused  of  any  crime  shall  be  summoned  by  the 
king's  justice  into  the  king's  court  to  answer  for  whatever  the 
king's  court  shall  determine  they  ought  to  answer  there,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  for  whatever  shall  be  determined  they  ought 
to  answer  there ;  yet  so  that  the  king's  justice  shall  send  into  the 
court  of  the  holy  Church  to  see  in  what  way  the  matter  shall  there 
be  handled ;  and  if  the  clerk  shall  confess  or  be  convicted,  the 
Church  for  the  future  shall  not  protect  him. 

IV.  No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other  exalted  person,  shall  leave 
the  kingdom  without  the  king's  license ;  and  if  they  wish  to 
leave  it  the  king  shall  be  empowered,  if  he  please,  to  take  security 
from  them  that  they  will  do  no  harm  to  the  king  or  kingdom, 
either  in  going,  remaining,  or  returning. 

VIII.  No  appeals  can  be  carried  beyond  the  archbishop's  court 
without  the  consent  of  the  king — directed  against  appeals  to  the 
pope. 

XII.  All  vacant  Church  offices  belong  to  the  king.  When  the 
time  comes  to  appoint  a  successor  it  shall  be  done  in  the  king's 
chapel,  with  his  consent  and  advice. 

XVI.  The  sons  of  rustics  shall  not  be  ordained  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  lord,  in  whose  land  they  are  known  to  have  been  bom 
— a  miserable  provision,  striking  away  the  last  opportunity  of  edu- 
cation and  promotion  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  was  an  inva- 
sion of  popular  liberty  thoroughly  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings  of  England. 

To  these  sweeping  Constitutions  every  prelate  and  noble  in  the 
kingdom  consented  with  hand  and  seal.  Under  enormous  pressure, 
and  perhaps  with  the  understanding  that  the  king  required  only  a 
nominal  consent,  Thomas  at  first  signed,  and  then  immediately  re- 
called his  signature,  and  utterly  refused  to  attach  his  seal  to  the 
document.  Henry  then  summoned  him  to  his  castle  at  Northamp- 
ton to  give  an  account  of  all  the  money  which  he  had  received  as 
chancellor — money  which  he  had  spent  in  the  king's  service.  This 
came  in  a  succession  of  other  demands,  all  intended  to  humiliate 
the  archbishop  and  the  Church.  "Would  you  were  no  longer 
archbishop/'  said  Bishop  Hilary  of  Chichester,  "  but  plain  Thomas. 
Thou  knowest  the  king  better  than  we  do ;  he  has  declared  that 
thou  and  he  cannot  remain  together  in  England.  Who  will  be 
bound  for  such  an  amount  [as  that  for  which  Becket  was  called  to 
give  an  account]  ?  Throw  thyself  on  the  king's  mercy,  or  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  Church  thou  wilt  be  arrested  and  impria- 
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oned  as  a  debtor  to  the  crown/'    At  this  council  the  bishops  and 
nobles  sided  with  the  king,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 

THOMAS  AP»  *^  •^ 

PKALsTOTHi  Anselm.  Thomas  alleged  that  the  justiciar  had  given 
^^*'  him  full  acquittance  for  all  the  moneys  of  the  chancel- 

lorship ;  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  bishops  to  thus  judge  and 
condemn  their  archbishop  in  a  lay  court ;  and  he  ended  by  this 
solemn  appeal :  *'  My  person  and  my  Church  I  place  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sovereign  pontiff/'*  When  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
arose  to  pronounce  the  king's  sentence  upon  him  Becket  inter- 
rupted him.  ^'  Thy  sentence  !  son  and  earl^  hear  me  first.  The 
king  was  pleased  to  promote  me  against  my  will  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Canterbury.  I  was  then  declared  tree  from  all  secular 
obligations.  Ye  are  my  children.  Presume  ye  against  law  and 
reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  your  spiritual  father  ?  I  am  to  be 
judged  only,  under  God,  by  the  pope.  To  him  I  appeal.  Before 
him  I  cite  you,  barons  and  suffragans,  to  appear.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  apostolic  see  I  depart. ** 
He  arose  and  walked  down  the  hall.  Some  one  uttered  the  word 
"  Traitor."  "  Were  it  not  for  my  order  you  would  rue  that  word,** 
said  Thomas,  in  great  anger. 

The  archbishop  made  his  way  to  the  coast  and  fled  to  France. 
In  his  rage  Henry  banished  four  hundred  of  the  archbishop's  kins- 
men and  friends,  innocent  folk  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  quarrel.* 
Thomas  laid  his  case  before  Alexander  in,  who  was  at  the  time  an 
exile  in  France,  for  then,  as  in  Anselm's  time,  the  em- 
FLIGHT  TO  peror  was  keeping  an  antipope  on  the  throne.  Alex- 
^^^^^  ander  sympathized  with  Becket,  but  advised  patience, 

because  the  pope  did  not  want  to  break  with  Henry.  Henry  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  and  for  six  years  the  struggle  continued.  Alex- 
ander's vacillating  course  did  not  satisfy  Becket,  and  he  wrote :  *'  In 
the  Boman  court  Barabbas  escapes  and  Christ  is  put  to  death/' 

"  This  almoner  hath  tasted  Henry's  gold, 

The  cardinals  have  fingered  Henry's  gold, 

And  Borne  is  yenal  eren  to  rottenness.'* 

'  For  an  aoconnt  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of  this  trial  see  the  biographers  of 
Becket,  and  Milman,  iy,  343-853. 

*  The  king's  wrath  was  nncontrollable.  He  was  subjected  to  those  "parox- 
ysms of  fnry  to  which  all  the  earlier  Plantagenet  princes  were  subject,  and 
which  were  belieyed  by  themselyes  to  arise  from  a  mixture  of  demoniacal  blood 
in  their  race."  See  the  Murder  of  Becket,  in  the  Quarterly  Beyiew,  Sept., 
1858.  A  writer  describes  him,  "  thwarted  in  his  hnmor,  groyeling  like  a 
maniac  on  the  rack,  gnawing  the  wisps  of  straw,  or  gnashing  his  teeth,  and 
groyeling  like  a  wild  beast,  with  those  frightfol  blood-spotted  orbs  glaring 
With  hatred  and  ferocity."    The  Bennlon  Magazine,  Lond.,  i  (1879),  220. 
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The  ill  health  of  Henry  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  suc- 
cessor brought  about  a  kind  of  reconciliation.  The  mode  of  suc- 
cession of  the  English  kings  was  not  then  settled,  and  Henry 
caught  at  the  French  idea  of  having  his  son  crowned  in  his  own 
lifetime.  The  Church  must  therefore  be  conciliated,  because  the 
king  was  anointed  by  her  representative.  Henry  obtained  from 
the  pope  a  commission  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury  to  perform  the  ceremony  on  his  son.* 
When  Becket  heard  this  he  represented  to  the  pope  that  it  had 
always  been  the  uncontested  right  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  crown  the  kings  of  England.  Alexander  then  issued  a  letter  of 
inhibition  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This  letter  was  either  dis- 
regarded or  was  not  received  in  time,  and  the  young  prince  was 
crowned.*  With  an  interdict  hanging  over  his  head  Henry  con- 
sented to  a  reconciliation  with  Becket.  The  conference  took  place 
at  Fretteville,  between  Chartres  and  Tours.  Henry  promised  that 
Thomas  could  crown  his  son  again,  and  also  his  son^s  queen.  The 
king  seems  to  have  made  a  general  and  complete  submission,  but 
only  in  general  terms.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  not 
mentioned^  and  no  definite  promises  seem  to  have  been  made. 

On  December  1,  1170,  Thomas  landed  at  Sandwich,  and  rode  to 
Canterbury  amid  universal  shouts  and  rejoicing.  He  rcturn  or 
came  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  not  to  forgive  and  forget,  thomas. 
but  to  reassert  all  his  rights  with  vigor,  and  to  thunder  the  papal 
excommunications  against  the  bishops  concerned  in  the  late  corona- 
tion. Yet  he  came  with  chastened  heart,  because,  as  he  said,  his 
end  was  near.  His  first  text  in  his  cathedral  was,  *^  Here  we  have 
no  abiding  city.''  On  Christmas  Day  he  preached,  not  in  love,  but 
in  hatred,  and  repeated  his  excommunications  against  the  knights 
who  had  robbed  and  insulted  him.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Alphege,  and  added,  "There  may  soon  be  a  second.'* 

1  Ungard  tliinks  this  letter  a  forgery,  ii,  77,  note  4.  This  is  hardly  likely. 
Alexander  was  foU  of  dnplicity. 

*  J.  A.  Fronde,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  Short  Studies,  iv,  79, 
says  that  the  letter  of  inhibition  was  purposely  withheld  by  Becket,  for  which 
there  is  no  proof,  and  which  is  improbable  in  itself.  The  letter  was  giyen  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Gardiner,  Student's  Hist,  of  England,  p.  140,  says 
that  the  day  before  the  coronation  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  received  notice 
of  the  exoommnnication  of  all  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  Hnnt,  The  Ghnroh 
of  England  in  the  Kiddle  Ages,  p.  120,  says  that  Henry  himself  prevented  the 
prohibition  from  being  brooght  into  England.  Milman,  It,  401,  thinks  that 
the  king  himself  suppressed  the  letter,  and  that,  in  any  event,  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  produce  such  a  letter  in  England,  as  it  would  have  been  con- 
■idwed  a  misdemeanor  or  treason. 
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Since  he  would  not  withdraw  the  papal  censures  the  offended  prel- 
ates appealed  to  the  king.  Then  in  one  of  his  fierce  outbursts  of 
madness  the  king  exclaimed^  ''  Are  there  no  cowards  who  eat  my 
bread  who  will  rid  me  of  this  low-bom  and  turbulent  priest  ? " 
Among  the  fierce  warriors  of  that  fierce  age  such  a  challenge  could 
not  pass  unheeded. 

Reginald  Fitz-IJrse^  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreyille,  and 
Reginald  Brito  departed  by  separate  ways  to  meet  at  Canterbury. 
Fitz-IJrse  upbraided  Thomas  with  disloydty  in  opposing  the  corona- 
tion of  the  king's  son,  and  commanded  him  to  absolve  the  prelates. 
"  On  the  contrary/'  said  Thomas,  "  I  would  have  gladly  given  him 
three  crowns  and  a  kingdom.  As  for  the  bishops,  they  had  been 
suspended  by  the  pope,  by  whom  alone  they  could  be  absolved. 
Besides,  they  had  given  no  satisfaction.''  Becket's  enemy  said: ''  It 
is  the  king's  command  that  you  and  the  rest  of  your  disloyal  follow- 
ers leave  the  kingdom."  "  It  becomes  not  the  king,"  said  Becket, 
''  to  utter  such  command ;  henceforth  no  power  on  earth  shall  sep- 
arate me  from  my  fiock."  '^  You  have  presumed  to  excommuni- 
cate the  king's  servants  and  officers,  without  consulting  the  king," 
was  said  in  reply.  '^  Nor  will  I  ever  spare  the  man  who  violates 
the  canons  of  Rome  or  the  rights  of  the  Church,"  added  Becket. 
"From  whom  do  you  hold  your  archbishopric  ?"  demanded  Pitz- 
Urse.  "  My  spirituals  from  Qod  and  the  pope,  my  temporals  from 
the  king."  ''Do  you  not  hold  all  from  the  king?"  "Render 
unto  G»sar  the  things  that  are  Cseear's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  "You  speak  in  peril  of  your  life."  "Come  ye 
to  murder  me  ?  "  answered  the  haughty  prelate,  invincible  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  who  had  never  known  fear ; 
"  I  defy  you,  and  will  meet  you  front  to  front  in  the  battle  of 
the  Lord."  Then  the  knights  gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage  and 
rushed  out  for  their  arms.' 

The  knights  met  Becket  at  the  vesper  service  in  the  cathedral. 
As  the  servitors  heard  the  din  of  arms  in  the  corridors  they  closed 
the  doors.  "  Open  the  doors,"  said  Thomas  ;  "  no  one  must  be 
debarred  from  the  house  of  God,  for  this  is  not  a  castle."  They 
rushed  in.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  friends  the  wor- 
shipers fled  in  terror.     "Where  is  Thomas,  the  traitor  ?"  shouted 

1  The  best  acconntB  of  the  dosing  scenes  of  this  tragic  stoiy  are  found  in 
Milman,  Lat.  Chris.,  iv,  412,  ff.;  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Canteri)aT7  ;  Lee,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Reformation,  Lond.,  1878,  pp.  184,  ff. ;  Fronde,  Short 
Studies,  iy,  104,  ff.,  who  is  partial  to  the  murderers,  and  says  that  Thomas 
"  forced  destmction  on  himself "  (p.  106) ;  Adams,  Becket,  in  Qreat  English 
Churchmen,  pp.  146-160,  whose  whole  account  is  fuU  and  fair. 
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one  of  the  knights.  To  snch  an  inquiry  there  could  be  no  reply. 
"  Where  is  the  archbiahop  ?  *'  demanded  Pitz-Urse.  thomas's 
"  Here  I  am,  Reginald;  no  traitor,  but  your  archbishop  marttrdom. 
and  a  priest  of  God.  What  ask  you  f  *^  Absolve  those  bishops 
whom  you  have  excommunicated/'  shouted  the  knight.  ''  I  can 
and  will  do  no  other  than  I  have  done/'  said  Thomas.  ''  You 
shall  die,  traitor  I  Fly  at  once  I  fly,  for  you  are  a  dead  man  ! ''  '^  I 
am  ready  to  die  for  Ood  and  his  Ohurch,  if  God  wills  it ;  but  I 
warn  you  in  God's  name  to  let  my  men  escape."  Then  they  tried  to 
drag  him  from  the  sacred  precincts,  not  willing  to  add  sacrilege  to 
murder.  This  angered  him,  and  in  his  great  strength  he  shook  them 
off  like  dogs,  and  called  Fitz-ITrse  by  a  foul  name.  Then  they 
shouted,  ''  Strike,  strike ! ''  The  archbishop  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  blows.  ''We  commend  our 
cause  to  God,  to  St.  Denys,  and  St.  Alphege,"  he  said,  as  the  blood 
was  pouring  down  his  cheeks.  He  bent  his  neck  to  the  smiters, 
saying,  "Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  A  third 
blow  from  Tracy  brought  him  to  his  knees.  ''  I  die  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  in  defense  of  his  Church,"  he  said  as  he  fell  at  length 
upon  the  altar  steps. 

One  of  the  most  exact  representations  of  the  martyrdom  occurs  in 
an  illuminated  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum.'  There  was  also  an 
old  fresco  on  the  wall  of  Brereton  Ohurch  in  Oounty  Ohester.' 
There  is  a  representation  in  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  Marischal  OoUege,  Aberdeen,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  panel  at  the  head  of  King  Henry  IV's 
tomb  at  Oanterbury  contains  a  picture  of  this  scene."  Some  relics 
of  Thomas  can  be  seen  in  St.  George's  Oathedral  in  London. 

James  Anthony  Froude  held  that  Becket  died  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical tyrant,  and  that  he  deserved  his  fate.  He  represents  the 
struggle  between  Thomas  and  Henry  as  the  eternal  battle  between 
Ohurch  absolutism  and  freedom.  But  how  then  can  be  explained 
the  boundless  popularity  of  Thomas  among  the  English  yeomanry 
and  common  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  representing  popular 
rights  against  kingly  tyranny  ?  As  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Henry,  the  right  was  with  neither.  Henry  would 
have  had  the  Ohurch  the  slave  of  the  State,  and  would  have  crushed 
all  self-government  and  free  development.  Thomas  stood  for  a 
great  Ohristian  principle  in  resisting  him.  "  Do  you  not  owe 
all  to  the  king?  "  He  died  because  he  would  not  say.  Yes,  to  that, 
and  he  died  for  a  great  truth.     Gardiner  says :  ^'  In  placing  him 

I  Harl.  MS.,  No.  1603.  •  ArchsBologia,  iz. 

'See  Lee,  Hist.  Sketches  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  140,  408,  409. 
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in  the  archbishopric  in  order  that  he  might  betray  to  the  crown 
YIKW8  0F  the  liberties  of  the  Ghnrch,  the  king  had  asked  him 
DncK^^AHD^*"  ^  perform  an  act  of  treason  as  contemptible  as  that  of 
FRKBMAN.  thc  man  who  accepts  the  command  of  a  fortress  in  order 
to  betray  it  to  the  enemy/''  The  Church  represented  laws  to 
which  even  a  king  must  bend,  and  the  people  knew  that  the  force 
which  would  override  that  principle  would,  as  in  the  case  of  Eong 
John,  override  all  popular  rights  as  well.  Therefore  Freeman  justly 
says  that,  judging  Thomas  by  the  light  and  needs  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, he  is  ^^  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  worthies  of  whom 
England  is  proud/' '  On  the  other  hand,  Becket  was  wrong  in  in- 
sisting on  withdrawing  the  clergy  from  the  civil  courts  in  the  case  of 
heinous  crimes.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  have  long  since 
been  incorporated,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. If  they  had  been  balanced  by  those  checks  to  the  kingly  power 
which  were  wrung  from  reluctant  sovereigns  only  after  dreary  cen- 
turies of  strife,  the  most  of  the  Clarendon  Provisions  would  have  been 
salutary  'enough.  But  here  the  absolute  Church  met  the  absolute 
king.  The  Church  was,  in  theory  at  least,  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  but  this  king  considered  himself  bound  by  no  law,  human  or 
divine.  The  time  would  come  when  both  ecclesiastical  and  polit- 
ical tyrannies  would  pass  away.  But  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  not 
to  be  blamed  if,  according  to  his  best  light,  he  resisted  unto  death 
a  brute  force  which  trampled  on  laws  which  all  the  nobler  spirits  of 
the  time  held  sacred  and  divine. 

>  Introd.  to  Stady  of  English  Histoiy,  p.  00. 
'HiBt.  EflMjB,  First  Series,  p.  116. 
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UTEBATUEE:   THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHBISTIANITY 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  original  materialB  on  the  early  Scottish  Church  will  be  f  oond  in  the  pnbli- 
oationa  of  the  Bennatjne,  Maitland,  Wodrow,  Spottiswoode,  Spalding,  and  other 
Clnbeand  Societies ;  the  Collectanea  de  Bebns  Albanicis,  ed.  by  Stevenson  and 
Skene,  Lond.,  1846 ;  Forbes,  Ealendars  of  Scottish  Saints ;  the  State  Papers  re- 
lating to  Scothind ;  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Colnmba,  ed.  by  Reeyes ;  Lives  of  SS. 
Ninian  and  Eentigem  by  .Allied  of  Bievatdz  and  Jocelyn  of  Fomess,  ed.  by  the 
late  Bp.  Forbes.  Some  modem  works  relating  to  the  pre-Ref  ormation  period  are: 

1.  Raine,J.  St.Cnthbert.  Describes  opening  of  his  tomb,  1827.  Durham,  1828. 

2.  Rnasell,!!.  Hist,  of  Church  of  Scotland.  2  vols.  Lond.,  1884.  Episcopalian. 
8.  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk.    8  vols.    Edinb.,  1889-45.    Pub.  by  Banna- 

tyne  Club.    Valuable. 

4.  Hetherlngton,  W.  M.  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  Introd.  of 
Christianity  to  Disruption.  2  vols.  Edhib.,  1841 ;  7th  ed.,  1858.  Presby- 
terian (Free  Church).    An  able  historian. 

6.  Calderwood,  D.  (d.  1650).  Hist  of  the  Eirk  of  Scotland.  8  vols.  Edinb., 
Wodrow  Soc.,  1842-49.    Presbyterian.    A  source  of  great  value. 

6.  Spottiswood,  J.  (d.  1689).  Hist,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland.  8  vols. 

Edinb.,  1847-51.    Episcopalian.    Equally  important  with  Calderwood. 

7.  Robertson,  Jos.    Scottish  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals.    Quar.  Rev.,  xxxv  (1849), 

108,  ff .  A  remarkable  essay.  A  pioneer  in  accurate  research  in  old  Scot. 
Church  history.  On  the  Scholastic  Offices  of  Scot.  Ch.  in  the  12th  and  18th 
Centuries,  in  Miscellany  of  Spalding  Club,  v,  pp.  56,  ff .  Statuta  Ecclesi» 
ScoticansB,  ed.  for  Bannatyne  Club,  with  Introd.,  2  vols.,  Edinb.,  1866. 
A  most  important  work.    See  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  il,  pp.  viii,  iz. 

8.  Reeves,W.    Adamnan,  Vita  S.  Columbn,  ed.  with  Introd.  and  notes.    Dubl., 

1857.  Exhaustive.  Opened  a  new  epoch  in  Scot.  Church  historiography. 
Since  pub.  by  Bannatyne  Club,  Edinb.,  and  also  in  series.  Historians  of 
Scotland,  with  trans,  by  Forbes,  Edinb.,  1874.  The  Ouldees  of  the  Brit. 
Isles  as  they  Appear  in  History.    Dubl.,  1864.    Scholarly  and  thorough. 

9.  Cunningham,  J.    The  Church  of  Scotland  from  Beginning  to  Present. 

Edinb.,  1869.    2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1888.    Presbyterian.    Excellent. 

10.  Innes,  Cosmo.    Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Edinb.,  1860.    Important. 

11.  Grub,  Qeo.    Eool.  Hist,  of  Scotland  from  Beginning  to  Present.    4  vols. 

Edinb.,  1861.    Episcopalian.    Scholarly  and  strong. 

12.  MoLaughlan,  T.    The  Early  Scottish  Church  (1st  to  12th  cent.).    Edinb., 

1864.  Presbyterian.  Able,  but  needs  supplementing  by  more  recent  works. 
18.  Forbes,  A.  P.    Scottish  Religious  Houses  Abroad.    Edinb.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1854. 
Lives  of  Si  Ninian  and  St.  Eentigem  ;  compiled  in  the  12th  cent.,  with 
transL  and  notes.    Edinb.,  1874. 

14.  Gordon,  J.  F.  S.    Eod.  Chronicle  for  Scotland.    4  vols.    Glasg.,  1867. 

Vols,  i  and  ii  are  especially  important  for  early  and  mediaeval  periods. 

15.  Stanley,  A.  P.  Lects.  on  Hisi  of  Church  of  Scotland.  Lond.  and  N.T.,  1872. 

Free  and  original  way  of  treating  Scottish  affairs  provoked  a  reply  from 
Bainy,  Three  Lects.  on  Church  of  Scotland.    Edinb.,  1872 ;  new  ed.,  1884. 
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16.  Kinlooh,  M.  G.  J.    Hist,  of  the  SoottiBh  Chuoh.    Edinb.,  1874    Hist,  of 

Sootland,  chiefly  in  its  EooL  Aspect.  2  yoU.  Edinb.,  1888.  See  Church 
Qnar.  BeT.  (Loud.),  iz,  448  ;  xziiii,  506-512.  Mies  Ejnloch  wrote  under 
the  goidance  of  Bishop  ForbeSy  and  her  hietories  are  well  worth  attention. 

17.  Skene,  W.  F.  (Historiographer  for  Scotland).    Celtic  Scotland :  a  History 

of  Ancient  Alban.  Vol.  ii,  Chnich  and  Cnltnie.  Edinb.,  1877 ;  2d  ed., 
rev.,  1887.  Of  the  first  importance.  With  an  oneqnaled  knowledge  of 
the  early  Scottish  chronicles  Skene  was  the  first  to  lay  the  Sagas  under 
contribntion.    See  J.  Baleigh  in  Crit.  Ber.,  ii  (1802),  2(^81. 

18.  Campbell,  J.    A.    (B.  C).    The  Early  Scottish  Church,    DnbBn  Bey. 

(Lond.),  1870.  For  other  important  articles,  see  John  Campbell  (l^res.), 
of  Montreal,  Cnldee  Colonies  in  the  North  and  West  (Iceland  and  North 
America),  in  British  and  For.  Erang.  Bev.,  Jtdy,  1881, 465,  ff. ;  Pond,  The 
Coldees,  in  Meth.  Qoar.  Ber.,  N.  Y.,  1861,  681,  if . ;  The  Early  Celtic 
Chnxoh,  in  Church  Qoar.  Ber.  (Lend.),  yii  (1878),  140,  ft. ;  MofEat,  Hist,  of 
Early  Scottish  Chnroh,  in  Fresb.  Bct.,  i  (1880),  681,  ff. ;  liturgy  and  Ritual 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  in  Church  Quar.  Ber.,  z,  50,  ff. ;  and  the  same,  zy 
(Jan.,  1888),  201,  ff.,  for  Early  Christian  Bemains  in  Scotland. 
10.  Anderson,  Jos.  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times  :  BhindLeots.  Edinb., 
1870.  2d  series,  1881.  Indispensable,  especially  for  the  monumental  and 
artistic  remains.     See  Church  Quar.  Bct.,  zt,  291,  ff. 

20.  Warren,  F.  E.    liturgy  and  Bitual  of  the  Celtic  Church.    Oz£»  1881. 

Eminent  authority. 

21.  Fryer,  A.  C.    Cuthbert  of  lindisfame.    Lond.,  1881. 

22.  Moffat,  J.  C.    The  Church  in  Scotland  from  Earliest  Times  to  First  Assem* 

bly  of  Beformed  Church.    Fhila.,  1882.    Presbyterian.    Founded  mainly 
on  Skene.    Beliable.    See  W.  Q.  Craig,  in  Preeb.  Ber.,  1884,  581MS42. 
28.  Walker,  N.  L.    Scottish   Churoh  History.    Edinb.,  1882.    Bresb.  (Free 
Church).    An  admirable  manual,    compact,  comprehenaiTei  scholarly. 
See  Briggs,  in  Presb.  Bey.,  iii,  781. 

24.  Belleeheim,  A.    Hist,  of  Cath.  Church  of  Scotland,  from  Beginning  to 

Present.  Trans,  with  notes  and  additions  by  O.  H.  Blair.  4yols.  Edinb., 
1887-80.  By  a  Boman  Catholic,  yet  with  critical  industry,  impartiality, 
and  research,  making  a  notable  contribution  to  Church  history.  See  H.  M. 
Scott  in  Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  yi,  218,  and  in  Presb.  and  Bet 
Bey.,  iu,  561,  566 ;  Church  Qoar.  Bey.,  zzyiii,  281-286,  zzziii,  246-24& 

25.  Blaikie,  W.   G.    The  Preachers  of  Sootiand,  6th  to  10th  Cent.    Edinb., 

1888.    Able  and  scholarly  lectures.    Presb.  (Free  Church). 

26.  lightfoot,  J.  B.    Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church.    Lond.,  1800. 

27.  Mackintosh,  J.     Scotland  from  Esriiest  Times  to  the  Pres.  Century.    Lond. 

andN.Y.,1800.  In  Story  of  Nations  series.  Full  on  hist,  of  religion.  Ad- 
mirable. See  Sahnond  in  Crit  Bey.,  i,  210,  220 ;  Hist  of  Ciyilization  in 
Scotiand,  8  yoU.,  Lond.,  1878-84 ;  rey.  and  rewritten,  Edinb.,  1802  (yd.  i). 

28.  Muir,  P.  McA.    The  Church  of  Scothmd.    Edinb.,  1801.    Preeb.  (Church  of 

Scoti.).    Succinct,  lucid,  scholarly.    See  Crit.  Bey.,  ii,  06. 
20.  Archibald,  J.    The  Historic  Episcopate  in  the  Columban  Church,  and  other 

Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Annals.    Edinb.,  1808. 
80.  Bowden,  E.    The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland  (to  death  of  St  MaxgaTet). 

Lond.,  1804.    By  (Epis.)  Bishop  of  Edinbaz|^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

PLANTmO  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Btory  of  Donald^  King  of  the  Scots^  making  an  application 
to  Pope  Victor  I  for  the  evangelization  of  Scotland,  is  a  fiction.' 
Through  intercourse  with  the  South,  no  doubt,  there  were  individ- 
ual Christians  in  Scotland.  But  the  first  historic  name  connected 
with  the  conversion  of  North  Britain  is  St.  Ninian.  ^  «^,. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  his  earliest  biographer,  -^Ired, 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Eievaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  be- 
longs to  the  twelfth  century.  The  earliest  mention  is  in  these 
general  words  of  Bede:  "For  the  southern  Picts  who  dwelt  on 
this  side  of  those  mountains  had  long  before,  as  they  relate,  for- 
saken the  errors  of  idolatry  and  embraced  the  true  faith  at  the 
preaching  of  Ninian,  a  most  reverend  bishop  and  holy  man  of  the 
nation  of  the  Britons,  who  at  Home  had  been  regularly  instructed 
in  the  faith  and  mysteries  of  the  truth."  * 

Ninian,  if  we  follow  ^Ired,  was  the  son  of  a  Pictish  chieftain  of 
Galloway,  bom  about  360.  He  went  to  Rome  under  the  bishopric 
of  Damasus  (366-384),  and  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  Christian- 
ity. *'  A  worthy  reward,"  says  ^Ired,  '*  that  he  who  for  love  of 
truth  had  sacrificed  country,  riches,  and  pleasure  should  be  led 
into  the  very  sanctuary  of  truth  and  receive  for  carnal  goods,  spir- 
itual ;  for  earthly,  heavenly ;  for  temporal,  eternal."*  He  then  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  visiting  St.  Martin  of  Tours  on  the  way,  by 
whom  he  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  glory  of  the  mo- 
nastic ideal.  His  field  was  Strathclyde,  in  the  southwest  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solway  Firth,  or  even  to  the  Mersey. 
He  brought  masons  from  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier,  in  France,  to 
erect  the  first  stone  church  in  Scotland.  On  account  of  the  white 
stones  it  was  called  Candida  Casa,  Withem  or  White-house.  This 
was  about  402.  -ffilred  describes  it  as  situated  on  a  promontory 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  only  on  the  north.  ''  This  description,"  writes  a  Scotch 
antiquarian,  '^  may  apply  to  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  where  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel  of  unknown  date  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  may  equally 

I  See  limes,  Civil  and  Eoolee.  Hiei  of  Scotland,  p.  14. 
•  Bede,  H.  E.,  iii,  4.  «  Vita  S.  Nin.,  o.  ti. 
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apply  to  the  entire  peninsula  of  Wigtown ;  and  the  Candida  Gasa 
of  St.  Ninian  would  be  the  town  of  Whithorn^  some  miles  inland^ 
where  the  cathedral  of  Gblloway^  beautiful  in  its  ruins,  still  recalls 
the  memory  of  Scotland's  first  apostle/' '  Kinian  converted  many 
of  the  southern  Picts^  appointed  other  missionaries,  and  erected  at 
Candida  Casa  the  great  monastery  which  became  in  time  a  cele- 
brated school  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  Kinian  died  about 
432.  In  an  old  Irish  Life  of  "St.  Ninian  he  is  said  to  have  yisited 
Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  founded  a  church  in 
Leinster.'  No  less  than  sixty-three  Scottish  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  him.' 

Some  of  the  early  annals  are  full  of  the  exploits  of  St  Palladius, 
and  he  is  even  called  the  Apostle  of  Scotland,  but  a  careful  sifting 
by  Skene,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Bellesheim,  has  made  it  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  set  foot  on  Scotland.^  In  fact  we  are 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  early  Scottish  records,  due 
partly  to  the  radical  reaction  of  the  Reformation.  ''  The  registers 
of  the  churches  and  bibliothecs  or  libraries,''  says  Thomas  Innes, 

BARLTRBo-  ''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^'  *^^  thcsc  wcrc  so  entirely  de- 
oRDs  DB-  stroyed  that  if  in  Scotland  there  had  happened  a  de- 
STROTBD.  Ij^ij^  about  the  consecrations  or  ordinations  of  bishops 
and  priests,  either  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  I 
do  not  believe  that  of  all  our  ancient  bishops  and  priests,  ordained 
within  the  country,  there  could  have  been  found  the  register  or  act 
of  consecration  of  any  one  of  them,  so  careful  were  our  first  re- 
formers to  sweep  clean  away  all  that  could  renew  the  memory  of 
the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  baptized.  At  St.  Andrews, 
the  metropolitan  church,  besides  the  archives  where  were  all  the 
records  and  rights  of  the  kings,  all  ecclesiastical  acts,  such  as  those 
of  national  councils,  of  diocesan  synods,  of  processes  of  ecclesiastical 
courts, .  .  .  couBecration  of  bishops,  iJl  ordinations,  dispensations, 
etc.,  were  preserved.  Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  all  these 
original  records  have  no  less  entirely  and  universally  disappeared  (ex- 
cepting some  of  the  chartularies)  than  if  they  had  never  been."* 
By  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  large  part  of  southern 

1  CampbeU,  The  Early  Scottish  Chturoh,  in  Dublin  Rer.,  1879,  p.  280. 

*  An  extract  from  this  life  is  given  in  Ussher,  Brit.  Eoc  Ant,  and  anabefcraot 
of  it  in  Bollandns,  Acta  Sanct.,  Sep.  16. 

*  Forbes,  Life  of  St  Ninian,  in  Historians  of  Scotland,  pp.  xiii-XYii ;  Belles- 
heim, Hist,  of  Oath.  Chnrch  in  Scotland,  i,  4-13. 

«  Celtic  ScoUand,  ii,  26-32 ;  BeUesheim,  i,  20-26. 

■Critical  Essays,  ed.  Grab,  p.  812.   See  also  Spottiswood, i,  872 ;  Bellediefan, 
i,  80. 
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Scotland  was  erangelized.  But  an  apostasy  had  taken  place,  and 
a  revival  of  paganism  ensned.  It  needed  a  stronger  woRKoriRisn 
arm  than  that  of  the  ordinary  clergy,  and  a  more  com-  ^ovkb, 
pact  and  vigorous  organization.  That  was  given  in  the  monastic 
Church  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  second  Ghris- 
tianization  of  Scotland.  North  Britain  was  inhabited  by  two 
peoples,  the  Scotch,  who  had  come  over  from  Ireland,  Christian, 
in  part  at  least,  and  the  Picts,  who  were  pagan.  Brendan  of  Clon- 
f ert  was  the  first  missionary.  With  fourteen  of  his  monks  he  sailed 
from  Ireland  in  search  of  the  land  of  promise  of  the  saints,  and 
spent  seven  years  in  the  search  before  he  returned  home.  This 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his 
long  wanderings  have  been  associated  with  the  pre-Columbian  voy- 
ages to  America.  There  is  no  truth  in  these  legends.  What  is 
true  is  that  Brendan  sailed  to  the  Western  Isles,  that  is,  the  islands 
northeast  of  Ireland  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  founded 
monasteries.  In  the  ancient  Acts  of  St.  Brendan  he  is  brbndaw. 
said  to  have  founded  a  church  in  the  land  of  Heth,  that  is,  in  the 
island  of  Tyree,  in  Argyleshire,  nineteen  miles  northwest  of  lona. 
He  must  also  have  labored  in  Bute,  as  the  people  of  that  island  are 
called  Brandanes,  and  his  name  comes  down  to  us  in  Kilbrandan 
Sound,  between  Arran  and  Kintyre.  Other  places  of  the  Western 
Isles  also  bear  reminiscences  of  the  holy  adventurer.  He  died 
in  545." 

But  the  chief  apostle  of  that  Irish  evangelism  was  St.  Columba. 
Fortunately,  his  two  biographers  succeeded  him  so  soon  in  the  ab- 
bacy of  lona,  one  Cummene,  after  sixty  years,  the  other  Adam- 
nan,  after  eighty-two  years,  that  we  have  a  fairly  reliable  account 
of  his  life.*  Columba  was  bom  at  Gartan,  Donegal,  Ireland,  about 
521.  He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  schools  of  Moville,  Clonard, 
and  Glasnevin.    He  later  founded  the  monasteries  of  Derry  and 

>  Skene,  Celtio  Scotland,  ii,  78. 

*  For  the  literattue  of  St  Columba,  see  above,  p.  617.  The  old  Irish  life 
(10th  century)  is  not  so  reliable,  nor  is  the  elaborate  life  by  Manns  O'Donnell, 
Chief  of  TyroonneU,  compiled  in  1682.  A  foil  account  of  these  liyes  is  giyen 
in  pref.  to  Beeyee's  ed.  of  Adamnan,  Edinb.,  1874  This  preface  is  in  184 
pages.  A  later  ed.  of  Ailamnan  is  by  Fowler,  with  Inirod.,  Clarendon 
Press,  Ozf.,  1895 ;  a  nsefol  ed.,  based  on  Beeyes.  See  the  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
18;  1805,  p.  801.  A  transl.  of  Adamnan's  life  is  also  published.  Proph- 
eolee,  miracles,  and  yiaions  of  St  Columba,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1895. 
Shairp  has  a  good  treatment  in  Sketches  in  Hist  and  Poetry,  Edinb.,  1887. 
The  old  Irish  life  is  giyen  in  full  in  an  appendix  in  Skene,  Celtio  Scotland, 
ii,  467-507,  tranaiated  by  the  aminent  Irish  scholsr^  the  late  W.  Kannsell 
Hennessey. 
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Dnrrow.  The  common  account  of  the  canse  of  his  crossing  into 
Caledonia  is  the  improbable  story  that  he  incited  a  war  between 
WORK  or  two  tribes^  and  for  this  was  banished,  with  the  com- 
ooLuifBA.  mand  that  he  win  for  Christ  as  many  souls  as  were  lost 
in  the  battle.  Another  alleged  reason  of  the  departure  of  Columba 
for  Scotland  is  the  dispute  between  him  and  Finnian  over  a  copy  of 
the  Psalter,  which  Columba  had  transcribed  without  permission 
of  the  latter.  King  Diarmaid  decided  against  Columba,  on  the 
principle  that,  inasmuch  as  to  every  cow  belongs  her  calf,  so  to 
every  monastery  belong  all  copies  made  from  its  books.  This 
legend  is  entirely  spurious,  as  Finnian  and  Columba  were  on  the 
best  of  terms  all  their  lives.'  On  the  contrary,  Adamnan  recog- 
nizes only  Columba's  boundless  love  of  Christ  as  the  reason  for  his 
Scottish  trip,  and  the  old  Irish  Life  tells  us  that  the  ''  illustrious 
saint  left  his  home  for  the  love  and  favor  of  Christ,^'  and  that ''  this 
was  the  resolution  which  he  had  determined  on  from  the  beginning 
of  his  life.*'  *  A  contemporary  draws  his  picture  thus  :  ''  A  perfect 
sage,  believing  in  Christ,  learned  and  chaste  and  charitable ;  he 
was  noble,  he  was  gentle,  the  physician  of  the  heart  of  every  sage, 
a  shelter  to  the  naked,  a  consolation  to  the  poor :  there  went  not 
from  the  world  one  who  was  more  constant  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  cross.  *'  • 

In  563  Columba  set  sail  for  Scotland  with  twelve  companions.* 
Among  these  was  the  son  of  an  Ulster  chieftain.  In  vain  Columba 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  native  land.  ''  Thou  art  my 
father,*'  replied  the  enthusiastic  missionary,  ''  the  Church  is  my 
mother,  and  my  country  is  wherever  I  can  win  souls  for  Christ.*'  * 
They  settled  at  lona,  a  little  island  of  the  Hebrides,  near  the 
large  island  of  Mull,  in  Argyleshire.*  There  he  raised  that  monas- 
tery which  shed  immortal  light  on  Scotland  and  England — ''  that 

I  Th68e  stories  rest  on  the  life  of  Oohiinba  by  Manns  O'DonneU,  1582. 

*  Bede  confirms  this.    H.  E.,  iii,  6.  '  DaUan  Forgham,  Amra. 

*  Twelye  was  a  saored  nnmber  with  the  Irish.  BeUesheim  notes :  1.  Missions 
undertaken  by  a  leader  and  twelve  companions.  2.  Monasteries  oocnpied  by 
a  superior  and  twelye  monies.  8.  The  episcopate  of  a  conntry  consisted  of 
twelre  bishops  and  a  metropolitan  (Bede,  H.  E.,  i,  29).  4.  Ecclesiastical  col- 
leges, containing  twelve  capitolars,  including  prelates.  6.  Celebrated  teachers, 
snch  as  Finnian  and  Aidan,  instmcting  twelve  disciples.  6.  The  consecration 
of  bishops  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  twelve  bishops  (Bede,  v,  10). 
7.  Caravans  of  pilgrims  consisting  of  twelve  members.    Vol.  i,  62,  68,  note. 

*  See  Moran,  Irish  Saints  in  Great  Britain.    Dublin,  1879,  p.  61. 

*  A  fnU  description  is  in  Skene,  ii,  88-91.  See  the  Dnke  of  Aigyle's  lona, 
1871,  new  ed.,  1889.  The  ancient  name  of  lona  is  I,  orHy,  or  Ii,  *'  the  island," 
oaUed  also  IcolumkiU,  or  Hi-Colnm-Sime,  "  the  island  of  Colnmba  of  tho 
Church.'^ 
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illufitriouB  island/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
and  the  blessings  of  religion/'  ''Far  from  me  and 
from  my  friend/'  he  continues,  "  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has 
been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to 
be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  Iona«" '  From  this  center  Golumba  and  his  monks  went  out  far 
and  near  through  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  tribes.  The  Picts  were 
rude  and  barbarous  fetich  worshipers.  The  legend  is  that,  when 
Golumba  and  two  of  his  missionaries  visited  Brude,  one  of  their 
kings,  at  Inverness,  the  king  drew  his  sword  to  kill  them;  but 
when  one  of  the  missionaries  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  the  king's 
hand  was  suddenly  withered,  and  so  remained  until  the  day  on 
which  he  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Golumba.'  Once 
when  the  saint  was  chanting  vespers  not  far  from  the  royal  resi- 
dence the  Pictish  priests  endeavored  to  interrupt  his  devotions. 
Then,  in  that  marvelously  clear  and  resonant  voice  which  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  Golumba  began  to  sing  the  forty-fourth  psalm, 
"  Eructavit  cor  meum  verbum  bonum. "  His  voice  rang  like  thunder 
in  their  ears,  and  they  fled  in  terror  from  the  spot.*  Through 
the  missionary  labors  of  the  lona  monks  a  large  part  of  Scotland  be- 
came Ghristian  before  St.  Augustine  started  on  his  English  mission. 
Golumba  was  a  many-sided  man.  A  man  of  royal  blood,  a  great 
leader,  impetuous,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  vindictive,  as 
were  all  the  Irish  saints,  he  yet  was  a  man  of  simple  cHABicrDi.or 
faith  and  unsurpassed  devotion  to  Ghrist.  A  poet  columba. 
himself,  he  defended  the  poets  at  the  synod  of  Drumceatt,  and 
established  the  rights  of  the  bardic  order.  He  had  a  passionate 
love  of  natural  scenery.  As  from  his  beloved  lona  he  looked  over 
the  sea  to  Erin,  which  was  just  as  dear,  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
longings : 

"  Delightful  would  it  be  to  me  to  be  in  Uehd  AUium 
On  the  pinnacle  of  a  rock, 

That  I  might  often  see 

The  face  of  the  ocean ; 

*  A  Journey  to  the  Western  lalanda  of  Scotland,  1775,  in  Works,  ed.  of  1825, 
U,  681,  and  Works,  Nimmo's  ed.,  1881,  pp.  602,  608.  Johnson  visited  lona  in 
1778.  Boswell  was  specially  anxious  to  visit  the  holy  island.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  Johnson's  works,  written  with  more  yiyacity  than  was 
common  with  him.    His  best  accommodation  at  night  at  lona  was  a  haymow. 

'  Skene,  Chronicles  of  Picts  and  Scots,  Edinb.,  1861,  p.  67. 

<  BeUesheim,  i,  68. 
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7?hat  I  might  see  its  heaving  waves 

Over  the  wide  ocean, 
WHien  they  ohant  their  mnsio  to  their  Father 

Upon  the  world^s  course ; 
That  I  might  see  its  level  sparkling  strand, 

It  wotdd  he  no  cause  of  sorrow ; 
That  I  might  hear  the  song  of  the  wonderfol  hiids, 

Sonrce  of  happiness ; 
That  I  might  hear  the  thnnder  of  the  crowding  wavea 

Upon  the  rocks ; 
That  I  might  hear  the  roar  hy  the  side  of  the  church 

Of  the  surrounding  sea ; 
That  I  might  see  its  nohle  flocks 

Oyer  the  watery  ocean  ; 
That  I  might  see  the  sea  monsters. 

The  greatest  of  all  wonders ; 
That  I  might  see  its  ebh  and  flood 

In  their  career ; 
That  my  mystical  name  might  be,  I  say, 

Cul  vi  Erin  (Back  turned  to  Ireland) ; 
That  contrition  might  come  upon  my  heart 

Upon  looking  at  her ; 
That  I  might  bewaU  my  evils  all, 

Tho'  it  were  difficult  to  compute  them ; 
That  I  might  bless  the  Lord 

Who  conserves  all, 
Heaven  with  its  countless  bright  orders. 

Land,  strand,  and  flood  ; 
ThatI  might  search  the  books  all. 

That  would  be  good  for  any  soul ; 
At  times  kneeling  to  beloved  heaven ; 

At  times  at  psalm-singing ; 
At  times  contemplating  the  King  of  heaven, 

Holy  the  chief ; 
At  times  at  work  without  compulsion  ; 

This  would  be  delightful 
At  times  plucking  duUiae  from  the  rocks ; 

At  times  at  fishing ; 
At  times  giving  food  to  the  poor ; 

At  times  in  a  carcair  (solitary  cell). 
The  best  advice  in  the  presence  of  Qod 

To  me  has  been  vouchsafed. 
The  EUng,  whose  servant  I  am,  will  not  let 

Anything  deceive  me.** ' 

1  **  The  original  of  this  interesting  poem  is  in  one  of  the  Irish  IfSS.  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels.  It  was  transcribed  and  translated  for  the 
late  Dr.  Todd  by  Professor  O'Curry,  and  was  kindly  given  to  the  author  by 
Beeves,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  then  Dean  of  Armagh,  in  18M." — Skene^ 
Chronicles  ii,  91-08.  The  descriptions  of  nature  remind  one  of  Homer  in 
their  force  and  simple  grandeur.    An  abecedarian  hymn  on  the  spiritual  hiatory 
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Golumba  was  paesionately  fond  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
we  see  how  legend  has  connected  this  passion  with  his  alleged  ban- 
ishment from  Ireland.  This  celebrated  manuscript  had  an  experi- 
ence something  like  that  of  the  Jewish  ark.  It  was  inclosed  in  a 
kind  of  shrine,  and  was  venerated  as  a  palladium  in  the  clan  O'Don- 
nell,  to  which  Columba  belonged,  who  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  carried  it  into  their  battles  as  a  sure  pledge  of  Tictory.  Within 
recent  years  this  precious  relic  was  placed  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.' 

Columba  founded  numerous  churches  and  monasteries  in  Scotland. 
Beeyes  gives  a  list  of  thirty-two  churches  either  established  by 
Columba  among  the  Scots  or  dedicated  to  him,  and  nineteen  among 
the  Picts."  He  had  the  true  Irishman's  love  of  his  native  land,  and 
frequently  visited  it,  where  he  was  always  received  with  honor.* 

After  over  thirty  years  of  missionary  life  in  Scotland  the  veteran 
missionary  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching.  In  May,  597,  he 
was  carried  over  the  western  part  of  lona.  Gathering  the  brethren 
around  him  he  said,  **  During  the  paschal  solemnities  in  the  month 
of  April  now  past,  with  desire  have  I  desired  to  depart  dbath  of  co- 
to  Christ  the  Lord,  as  he  had  allowed  me,  if  I  had  pre-  J-^jma. 
f erred  it.  But  lest  a  joyous  festival  should  be  turned  for  you  into 
mourning  I  thought  it  better  to  put  off  for  a  little  longer  time 
my  departure  from  the  world.'*  So  he  blessed  the  island  and  was 
carried  back  to  his  monastery.  On  the  following  Saturday  the 
saint,  leaning  on  his  faithful  Diarmaid,  went  out  to  bless  the  gran- 
ary. "  This  day  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  called  the  Sabbath,  which 
means  rest.*    And  this  day  is  indeed  a  Sabbath  to  me,  for  it  is  the 

of  our  world,  Alios  prositor  yetnstns  dienun,  et  ingenitus,  which  is  famiBhed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Lyra  Sacra  Hihemioa,  Belf.,  1879,  and  in  the  8d  part  of 
Todd,  Liber  Hymnorom,  ia  by  these  anthorities  and  by  Doffield,  Latin  Hymn 
Writers  and  their  Hymns,  N.  T.,  1889,  p.  867,  ascribed  to  Columba,  bnt  in 
the  Presb.  Bey.,  1884,  p.  840,  this  last  writer  claims  to  have  proved  that  the 
hymn  was  really  written  by  Babanns  Maoms  (died  858),  Bishop  of  ICayence. 
The  Marqness  of  Bnte  pnblished  an  edition  of  this  hymn,  "  The  Altos  of  St. 
Colomba,"  with  an  English  transl.,  in  1883. 

1  Beeyes,  Adamnan,  p.  zzzyii.  Sir  William  Betham  took  drawings  of  this 
case.  It  is  a  brass  box  9^  in.  by  8,  2  in.  deep,  the  top  being  a  silver  plate  riv- 
eted to  one  of  brass.  Betham,  Irish  Antiq.  Besearch,  1827,  i,  109.  See  Hole 
in  Smith  andWace,  i,  004.  Itisdoobtfol  whether  the  MS.  can  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Colomba.  *  Ed.  of  Adanman,  pp.  ix,  ff.;  Belleaheim,  i,  79,  It. 

*  For  his  reception  in  one  of  his  visits,  see  Adamnan,  Vita  S.  Colombee,  i,  8 ; 
Belleeheim,i,88,84. 

*  The  monastic  Chorch  of  Ireland,  like  the  Jewish  early  Chorch,  kept  Sator- 
day  as  a  day  of  rest,  with  special  religioos  services  on  Sonday.  This  was  ono 
of  the  costoma  opposed  by  St.  Margaret.    See  note  in  BeUesheim.  i,  86, 
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last  day  of  my  life  of  toil,  and  in  it  I  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  my 
labors.  And  this  night  at  midnight,  which  commenceth  the  sol- 
emn Lord^s  day,  I  shall  go  the  way  of  our  fathers.  For  already  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  deigneth  to  invite  me,  and  to  him,  I  say,  in  the 
middle  of  this  night  shall  I  depart  at  his  invitation.'^  Then  he 
returned  to  his  cell  and  continued  his  work  in  transcribing  the 
Psalter  on  which  he  had  long  been  engaged.  After  he  had  written 
the  words  of  the  thirty-third  psalm,  '^  They  who  seek  the  Lord  shall 
want  nothing  that  is  good,''  he  stopped,  and  said,  '^  Here  I  must  end. 
What  follows  let  Baithene  write,"  At  midnight,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell  for  prayers,  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  church.  He  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  altar,  and  in  prayer,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  he  breathed  his  soul  away,  on  June  9, 597. 

Adamnan  thus  describes  Columba's  character :  **  From  his  boy- 
BnMAmor  ^ood  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Christian  training 
coLDMBA.  in  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  had 
BO  preserved  the  integrity  of  his  body  and  the  purity  of  his  soul 
that,  though  dwelling  on  earth,  he  appeared  to  Uve  like  the  saints 
in  heaven.  For  he  was  angelic  in  appearance,  graceful  in  speech, 
holy  in  work,  with  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  consummate 
prudence.  He  lived  a  soldier  of  Christ  during  thirty-four  years  on 
an  island.  He  never  could  spend  the  space  even  of  one  hour  with- 
out study,  or  prayer,  or  writing,  or  some  other  holy  occupation.  So 
incessantly  was  he  engaged  night  and  day  in  the  unwearied  exercise 
of  fasting  and  watcihing  that  the  burden  of  each  of  these  austeri- 
ties would  seem  beyond  the  power  of  all  human  endurance.  And 
still,  in  all  these,  he  was  beloved  of  all ;  for  a  holy  joy  ever  beam- 
ing on  his  face  revealed  the  joy  and  gladness  with  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  filled  his  inmost  soul.'"  Montalembert,  following  O'Don- 
nell's  later  biography,  draws  a  different  picture :  "  He  was  vindic- 
tive, passionate,  bold,  a  man  of  strife,  bom  a  soldier  rather  than  a 
monk,  and  known,  praiseJ,  and  blamed  as  a  soldier,  insulanus 
miles,  even  upon  the  island  rock  from  which  he  rushed  forth  to 
preach,  convert,  enlighten,  reconcile,  and  reprimand  both  princes 
and  nations,  men  and  women,  laymen  and  clerks.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  full  of  contradictions  and  contrasts — ^at  once  tender  and 
irritable,  rude  and  courteous,  ironical  and  compassionate,  caressing 
and  imperious,  grateful  and  revengeful — ^led  by  pity  as  well  as  by 
worth,  ever  moved  by  generous  passions,  and  among  all  passions 
fired  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  by  two  which  his  countrymen  un- 
derstand the  best,  the  love  of  poetry  and  the  love  of  country.  Lit- 
tle inclined  to  melancholy  when  he  had  once  surmounted  the  great 
>  Adamnan,  Fxmt  Secnnda ;  Belleeheim,  i,  89. 
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sorrow  of  his  life,  which  was  his  exile ;  little  disposed,  save  toward 
the  end,  to  contemplation  or  solitude,  but  trained  by  prayer  and 
austerities  to  triumphs  of  evangelical  exposition  ;  despising  rest,  un- 
tiring in  mental  and  manual  toil ;  bom  for  eloquence,  and  gifted 
with  a  voice  so  penetrating  and  sonorous  that  it  was  thought  of 
afterward  as  one  of  the  most  miraculous  gifts  he  had  received  of 
God ;  frank  and  loyal,  original  and  powerful  in  his  words  as  in  his 
actions — in  cloister  and  mission  and  parliament,  on  land  and  on 
sea,  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  always  swayed  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  his  neighbor,  whom  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  an  impassioned  uprightness.  Such  was  Golumba.^^  *  Beeves, 
the  learned  editor  of  Adamnan,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  this  em- 
phasis on  the  dark  side  of  Golumba.  He  says  that  the  primitive 
Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  the  class  known  as  saints,  were  im. 
patient  of  contradiction  and  resentful.  Excommunication,  fasting 
against,  and  cursing  were  in  frequent  employment,  and  inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  objects  were  the  subjects  of  their  maledictions." 
But  Skene  says  that  these  contrasted  characteristics  are  largely  im- 
aginary, and  the  darker  features  disappear  on  a  critical  examina- 
tion. The  original  sources  of  his  life  do  not  lend  sanction  to  the 
shadows  in  Montalembert's  picture.  Dalian  Forgaill,  in  the  ancient 
tract  called  the  Amra  Columicilla,  speaks  in  the  same  strain  with 
Adamnan,  both  bearing  testimony  to  a  peculiarly  lovable  and 
Ghristlike  character.' 

'  Monks  of  the  West,  iii,  260.    Montalembert  giyee  a  long  and  eloqnent  ao- 
count  of  Colnmba. 
*  Ed.  of  Adamnan,  p.  zzxiz.    See  Gammaok  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  i,  604. 
'  Skene,  ii,  145, 146,  where  a  quotation  from  FoigaiU  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB   FIRST   CHURCH   SYSTEM   OF   SCOTLAND. 

What  then  was  the  character  of  that  Church  system  which  the 
Irish  missionaries  introdaced  into  Scotland  ?  It  was  not  Episco- 
MOMAsnc  pal,  nor  Presbyterian,  but  monastic.  Its  like  has  never 
mvKcnwir^  been  known  before  nor  since.  Bede  describes  it  thus : 
sRHimiT.  "  MoreoTer,  the  island  itself  is  wont  to  have  always  an 
abbot,  who  is  a  presbyter,  for  its  ruler,  to  whose  jurisdiction  all 
the  proTince  and  the  bishops  also  themselyes,  after  an  unusual 
order,  are  bound  to  be  subject,  according  to  the  example  of  their 
famous  first  teacher,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  presbyter  and  a 
monk.'''  The  whole  authority  centered  in  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, who  might  be  a  layman,  or  even,  as  some  say,  a  woman.  The 
monasteries  were  really  colleges,  or  mission  stations.  There  the 
missionaries  were  educated,  and  thence  they  were  sent  out  to  their 
field  of  labor.  lona  was  the  model  of  all  the  religious  houses  of 
Scotland.  The  bishops  had  hardly  a  place  in  such  a  system,  as  the 
clergy  receiyed  their  mission  from  the  abbot.  And  yet  it  would  be 
remarkable  if  the  Celtic  Church  of  the  sixth  century  differed  so 
radically  from  the  Catholic  Church  that  the  bishops  had  no  peculiar 
function  as  belonging  to  a  higher  order.  Moffat  indeed  says  that 
'^presbyters  could  ordain  presbyters,  and  a  presbyter  could  aJso  ad- 
minister the  eucharist  without  an  assistant. ''*  But  there  does  not 
seem  sufficient  evidence  for  this.  Skene,  the  most  eminent  authority 
on  all  matters  relating  to  Celtic  Scotland,  who  has  gone  into  the 
original  sources  with  great  enthusiasm,  says  distinctly  that  the  bishop 
existed  as  a  separate  order,  whose  authority  was  recognized  for  ordi- 
nation but  not  for  jurisdiction  or  government.  The  sacerdotal  or 
canonical  functions  of  the  bishops  were  recognized  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  universal  Church  of  that  time.  And  yet  Skene 
allows  that  in  the  Irish  (Scotch)  monastic  Church  the  "  episcopate 
was  a  personal  and  not  an  official  dignity ;  and  we  find  at  a  later 
period  that  inferior  functionaries  of  the  monastery,  as  the  scribe  and 
even  the  anchorite,  appear  to  have  united  the  functions  of  a  bishop 
with  their  proper  duties."  * 

>  H.  E.,  iii,  4.  •  The  Clmroh  In  SooUaad,  pp.  80,  Oa4K$. 

>  CeMo  Scotland,  ii,  44.    See  pp.  4!M4. 
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If  ibis  is  the  case  it  is  eyident  that  the  Celtic  Church  had  no 
idea  of  the  jure  divino  theory  of  the  episcopate.  In  fact,  Scottish  bish- 
80  eminent  authority  as  Professor  Mitchell  still  holds  that  ^^' 
the  facts  alleged  by  certain  later  writers  are  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  were  from  the  first  in  the  monasteries  of  Scotland,  as 
there  undoubtedly  were  in  Ireland,  persons  bearing  the  names  of 
bishops.  And  if  there  were  Ebrard  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were,  like  the  abbots  and  lectors,  simply  presbyters  appointed  to  a 
special  work.  In  fact,  Bede  says  that  the  monks  of  lona  ordained 
and  sent  forth  Aidan  on  his  mission/  which  may  only  mean,  howe7er^ 
that  they  ordained  him  by  their  bishop.  In  any  event  the  whole 
situation  of  the  early  Scottish  Church  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  sacerdotal,  or  rather  monarchical  theory  of  the  episcopate/  The 
whole  Church  was  monastic  ;  that  is,  there  were  no  secular  clergy. 
Bede,  the  ^'  most  observant,  as  he  is  the  most  candid  of  historians,"  * 
remarks  thus:  ''AH  the  presbyters,  with  the  deacons,  cantors,  lec- 
tors, and  the  other  ecclesiastical  orders,  along  with  the  bishop  him- 
self, were  subject  in  all  things  to  the  monastic  rule."  *  The  bishop 
was  simply  the  servant  of  the  monastery,  called  in  when  needed. 
The  monastic  college  owed  nothing  to  papal,  episcopal,  or  kingly 
authority,  but  held  directly  under  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Celtic  Church,  an  able  liturgiologist  has 
shown  that  it  differed  but  little  from  the  other  uses  of 
the  time.*  It  had  the  altar  services,  called  the  eucha- 
rist  a  sacrifice,  had  an  unusually  large  number  of  collects,  gave  the 
kiss  of  peace  after  the  consecration,  practiced  prayers  for  the  dead 
as  a  recognized  custom,*  sang  the  communion  hymn  after  the  prayer 
of  consecration,   and  had   special  priestly  vestments  and   choral 

1  H.  K,  iii,  5,  at  end. 

*  MitoheU,  Keltic  Chtiroh,  in  Sohaff-Herzog,  Encyc,  ii,  1286,  1287.  Blaikie, 
Preaohen  of  Scotland,  p.  84,  and  Walker,  Scottish  drnrch  History,  p.  10, 
ridicule  the  idea  of  Skene  that  the  monastic  colleges  kept  a  bishop  at  hand, 
like  a  carpenter  or  a  sonllion,  to  perform  ordinations  for  them.  '*  Sorely," 
says  Blaikie,  ''  if  a  bishop  is  anything  he  is  a  sapreme  mler,  and  not  a  serv- 
ant of  presbyters."  But  snoh  reasoning  in  the  field  of  history  is  dangerous. 
Whether  there  were  snch  bishops  is  purely  a  qnestion  of  fact. 

»  Skene,  ii,  44.  <  Vita  S.  Cnthberti,  xvi. 

*  The  litoigy  and  Bitnal  of  the  Celtic  Church,  in  Chnroh  Quarterly  Rev., 
April,  1880,  p.  60,  ff. 

*  **  Diptychs  containing  the  names  of  the  deceased  were  brought  by  the  dea- 
con to  the  celebrant,  and  their  contents  were  announced  by  him  during  the 
offertory,  after  the  first  oblation  of  the  unconsecrated  elements,  and  before  the 
canon.  A  special  penance  was  assigned  at  lona  to  the  deacon  who  forgot  this 
part  of  his  duty,"  p.  59.  Thia  affords  a  presumption  of  the  identity  of  the 
Gamoan  and  Celtic  lituigies. 
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8eryice8«  The  Celtic  Church  made  a  large  use  of  music,  singings 
doubtless,  Colnmba's  own  hymns.  Harpers  are  represented  on  the 
most  ancient  sculptured  stones  of  Ireland,  and  pipers  are  introduced 
in  decorations  of  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  century.  Organs  were 
largely  used.  The  Irish  Church  sang  not  the  Oregorian  or  Roman 
chant,  but  the  Eastern  hymns  and  chants.  Oblations  of  bread 
and  wine  and  ofFerings  of  alms  were  received,  unleavened  bread  was 
used,  water  was  mingled  with  wine,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  consecrated  elements  were 
reserved  for  the  sick  or  absent,  to  whom  they  were  conveyed. 
In  fact,  the  early  Celtic  ritual  di£Fered  in  no  material  respect 
from  the  services  of  the  present  ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  one  of  the  favorite  claims  of  this  party  that  in  their 
peculiar  ways  they  are  not  aping  Rome,  but  are  reviving  the  customs 
of  the  primitive  British  and  Irish  Church.' 

The  theological  teaching  of  the  ancient  Scotch  Church  was  free 
DOCTRINAL  ^om  tho  conTupt  elements  of  later  times.  The  Holy 
TBACHiNG.  Scriptures  were  the  great  books  of  the  Celtic  monks. 
Of  their  boundless  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  we  have  proof  in  the 
fact  that  Columba  with  his  own  hand  is  said  to  have  transcribed 
the  gospels  and  the  Psalms  three  hundred  times.  Columban,  who 
went  forth  from  the  Celtic  Church,  left  a  volume  of  Instructiones, 
which  are  simple,  fervent  sermons,  dwelling  mainly  on  Christ,  his 
love  and  his  work.*  Principally  upon  this  work  Ebrard  founded 
his  thesis  that  the  Celtic  Church  was  mainly  evangelical  in  doc- 
trine.' Burton,  the  best  historian  of  Scotland,  who  follows 
Ebrard  in  this  conception  of  early  Scotch  teaching,  thus  summarizes 
Ebrard's  reconstruction  of  Celtic  doctrine:  ''It  had  a  full  right  to 
be  called  an  evangelical  Church,  not  only  because  it  was  free  from 
the  power  of  Rome,  and  always  showed  a  determination,  whenever 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  came  in  contact  with  it,  to  appeal  from 
the  authority  of  Rome  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  supreme 
authority;  but  above  all  because  its  inner  life  was  penetrated 
and  stimulated  by  the  inner  form  and  substance  of  the  evangelical 
Church.  ...  To  the  Culdees  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  no  text-book 
containing  a  list  of  lawful  doctrines,  but  the  living  word  of  Christ. 
They  taught  with  all  sincerity  the  innate  sinfulness  of  the  natural 
man,  the  reconciling  death  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith  without 
the  aid  of  works ;  above  all,  the  worthlessness  of  all  outward  works, 
and  regeneration  as  life  in  Him  who  died  for  us.    The  sacraments 

^  Church  Quar.  B«v.,  x,  88,84. 

'  Blaikie,  The  Preachers  of  Scotland,  p.  21. 

>  See  £braid,  IroechotlBohe  MiBslonskiTche,  Die  HeUfllehre,  pp.  91^184. 
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were  to  them  eigns  and  seals  of  the  one  grace  through  Christy  and 
as  such  held  only  a  second  place  in  their  teachings.  They  denied 
the  efScacy  of  saints,  angels,  and  relics,  and  urged  to  a  yery  pure  and 
heavenly  life/'  *  On  the  other  hand,  Montalembert  says  that  ^^  au- 
ricular confession,  the  inyocation  of  saints,  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  the  real  presence,  the  sacrament  of  fasting,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  above 
all,  the  duty  of  the  deep  and  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
are  all  proved  to  have  been  enjoined  by  Columba/'*  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  truth  in  either  representation.  The  Celtic  missiona- 
ries were  great  preachers,  and  the  staple  of  their  preaching  was  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  cross.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
over  against  the  modern  Roman  corruptions  they  had  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  simple  elements  of  Scripture  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
their  thought,  cultus,  and  in  various  practices  they  were  very  sim* 
ilar  to  the  continental  Church  of  that  day. 

The  members  of  the  community  of  lona  took  the  vow  on  bended 
knees,  and  were  tonsured  from  ear  to  ear,  that  is,  the  ^^j^gg^ ,,, 
fore  part  of  the  head  was  made  bare.  Those  of  ad-  communitt  or 
vanced  years  and  tried  devotedness  were  called  seniors.  ^^^^' 
Their  chief  duty  was  reading  and  copying  the  Scriptures  and  at- 
tending religious  services.  The  younger  and  stronger  were  called 
the  working  brothers.  They  were  agriculturists  and  cattle-raisers. 
A  third  class  were  the  young,  who  were  under  instruction,  and  were 
called  alumni,  or  pupils.  The  penitential  discipline  was  severe. 
They  fasted  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  and  during  Lent.  A  strange 
asceticism  was  often  practiced.  It  was  the  complete  immersion 
of  the  body  in  water,  and  in  that  condition  reciting  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Psalter.  When  a  monk  desired  to  enter  upon  a  spe- 
cial course  of  exercises  he  did  so  under  the  direction  of  a  distin- 
guished saint  as  his  souPs  friend,  or  director.  Confession  of  oflFenses 
was  made  before  the  whole  community.  In  one  case,  where  the  sin 
was  very  great,  Columba  imposed  as  a  penance  perpetual  exile  in 
tears  and  lamentations  among  the  Britons.' 

*  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1,  404,  405.  See  aleo  BlaUde,  Fireaohen  of  Soot- 
land,  pp.  16-«d.  •  Lea  Moinead'Ocoident,  iii,  800. 

'  Skene,  ii,  100, 108.  In  Skene  and  in  Reevea,  ed.  of  Adamnan,  new  ed., 
Edinb.,  19t4t,  will  be  found  a  foU  aoconnt  of  the  lona  Conatitation.  Beeyea'a 
Introduotion  la  a  thorough  and  elaborate  study  of  the  Colunban  Chnroh. 
Starbnck,  Did  the  Gaelic  Chnroh  Revive  Preabyterial  Ordination  f  in  the  Meth- 
odist Bev.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1897— a  very  able  article. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

THE   SCOTCH  FBRIOD   BEFORE   THE   RE70BXATI0K. 

As  Montalembert  has  said,  Bede  has  made  the  character  and  life 
AioAHTHi  of  Aldan  ''  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
MI8W0WART.  attractive  pictures  ever  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  venera- 
ble historian/' '  Aldan  went  from  lona  to  convert  the  southern 
Scotch  and  northern  English,  in  the  place  of  a  missionary  previously 
sent  out  but  who  returned  with  the  confession  of  failure  on  account 
of  the  stubborn  and  barbarous  spirit  of  the  English.  *^  You  did 
not/'  said  Aldan,  ''  after  the  apostolic  precept,  first  ofFer  them  the 
milk  of  more  gentle  doctrine,  till  by  degrees  through  the  nourish- 
ment of  God's  word  they  might  have  strength  to  receive  and  prac- 
tice God's  more  perfect  and  exalted  counsel. "  That  remark  pointed 
him  out  as  the  proper  person  to  undertake  the  work.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  635,  fixed  his  residence  at  Lindisfame,  after- 
ward called  Holy  Island,  a  little  island  north  of  Northumberland, 
near  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Here  Aldan  fixed  his  see  and  built  his 
monastery,  and  hence  he  and  his  monks  went  forth  on  their  mis- 
sion of  love, 

'*  In  Saxon  strength  that  abbej  frowned. 
With  maaslTe  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  on  xow, 

On  ponderous  colnmns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk 

The  arcades  of  onr  aU^ed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  waU  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  ponred  his  impions  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestaons  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Wind,  waYcs,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea  breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
j^id  moldered  in  hie  niche  the  saint, 

i.Monksof  theWest,  iY,  28.    See  Bede,  ui,  5^ 
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And  rounded  with  oonsnming  power 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  the  entire  abbey  stood, 
Like  yeteran,  worn,  bnt  nnsnbdned."  ' 

It  was  the  life  as  much  as  the  preachingof  Aldan  which  coBverted 
Northnmbria.'  "  He  left  his  clergy/'  says  Bede,  "  most 
wholesome  example  of  abstinence  and  continence,  and 
the  highest  commendation  of  his  teaching  was  that  his  own  life 
corresponded  with  if '  He  always  traveled  on  foot.  His  compan- 
ions, whether  monks  or  laymen,  were  obliged  to  meditate,  that  is, 
either  to  read  the  Scripture  or  learn  the  Psalter/  Education  was 
an  important  feature  of  his  plan.  Each  church  became  also  a 
school,  where  his  Scottish  monks  gave  a  complete  education  to  all 
who  came.  He  redeemed  many  captives  and  trained  large  numbers 
of  them  for  the  priesthood.  He  had  a  helper  after  his  own  heart  in 
Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  the  Alfred  of  the  North.  Aidants  dio- 
cese extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a  region  which 
he  consecrated  by  his  holy  example  and  boundless  benevolence.  Bede 
qualifies  his  high  praise  in  one  particular:  ''  His  zeal  for  Ood  was 
not  altogether  according  to  knowledge,  for  he  was  wont  to  keep 
Easter  Day  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  moon.''  *  He  died  in  651,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lindisfame,  beside  the  altar.'  Aidan's  inde- 
pendence of  Bome  was  characteristic  of  the  Columban  Church.  It 
gave  to  Bome  a  respect  due  to  an  ancient  and  powerful  see,  but  the 
Columban  Church  would  not  change  any  of  its  customs  at  Bome's 
dictation.  As  Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  Aidan  is  a  '^  true  type  and 
symbol  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  England."  * 

On  the  night  that  Aidan  died,  a  shepherd  boy,  watching  his  flock 
on  the  Northumbrian  hills  north  of  the  Tweed,  believed  that  he  saw 
a  convoy  of  angels  bearing  to  heaven  a  soul  of  surpassing  bright- 
ness.    The  next  day  this  boy  learned  that  Bishop  Aidan  had  died  on 

1  Soott,  Mannion,  ii,  x.  Aidan's  monastery  was  merged  into  the  Benedictine 
priory  chnroh,  built  in  1008,  nsing  its  materials  in  part.  As  Durham  grew  in 
importance  the  island  cathedral  was  allowed  to  fall  into  rains.  The  castle  was 
not  bnilt  nntU  1600,  about  a  dosen  years  before  the  year  in  which  the  plot  of 
Scott's  most  stirring  and  sncceesfnl  poem  was  laid.  In  Angost,  1887,  three 
thousand  barefooted  pilgrims  crossed  the  soond  to  Lindisf arne. 

*  Lappenberg,  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  i,  200  (newed.,  Lond.,  1880). 

*  Bede,  H.  £.,  iii,  5.  « Ibid,,  iii,  5.  *  Ibid.,  ill,  8. 

*  BeUeeheim,  Hist,  of  Cath.  Chnroh  in  Scotland,  i,  116-121 ;  Skene,  Celtic 
Sootiand,  ii,  155-160  ;  Deedee,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  t.  v. ;  Lightfoot,  Leaders  in 
the  Northern  Chnroh,  pp.  87-54.  The  medisBTal  biographers  add  nothing  to 
the  statements  of  Bede.  ^  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Chnroh^  p.  62. 
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the  previous  night.  He  went  to  the  monastery  of  Old  Melrose,  on 
the  Tweedy  founded  by  Aidan^  and  asked  for  admission.' 
8T.  cDTHButT.  rpj^^^g  bogau  thc  missiouary  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  northern  Church.  In  661  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  monastery.  He  went  all  over  the  country 
preaching,  and  reclaiming  the  people  from  the  abject  paganism 
into  which  many  of  them  had  fallen.  In  664  he  was  made  prior  of 
Lindisfame.  He  had  adopted  the  Roman  views  on  Easter,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  he  brought  his  monks  to  conform  to  the 
southern  practice.  He  now  ceased  all  missionary  work  and  gave 
himself  up  to  asceticism.  In  676  he  quitted  the  Holy  Isle  and 
built  himself  a  hut  on  House  Island,  one  of  the  Fame  group,*  a 
few  miles  south  of  Lindisfame.  He  first  reared  a  wall  of  turf  and 
stone  so  high  that  he  could  see  neither  land  nor  sea.  Within  this 
he  erected  an  oratory,  in  which  he  lived  in  utter  solitude  for  nine 
years.  In  684  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Hexham.  After 
the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  the  King  of  Northumbria  and  a  large 
party  who  sailed  to  Fame,  to  induce  him  to  accept,  he  left  his  re- 
treat. Then  his  old  friend  Eata  surrendered  his  own  see  to  Cuth- 
bert in  exchange  for  Hexham  ;  and  thus  for  two  years  he  became  the 
active  and  earnest  bishop  of  a  familiar  territory.  He  then  retired 
to  his  rocky  eyrie,  where  he  died  March  20,  687.* 

St.  Cuthbert  was  buried  in  Lindisfame.  Eleven  years  after  the 
THE  ASBIS  OF  body  was  raised  and,  it  was  alleged,  was  found  unwasted. 
ar.  CUTHBERT.  In  793-794  the  Danes  ravaged  Lindisfame,  but  the  body 
was  left  untouched.  In  875  there  was  another  Danish  inroad.  The 
monks  took  with  them  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  for  seven  years  they 
wandered  here  and  there,  seeking  a  resting  place,  but  found  no  per- 
manent rest  for  the  bones  until  they  were  given  Chester-le-Street,  a 
city  six  miles  from  Durham,  as  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  lindis- 
fame.*   In  990  another  Danish  invasion  compelled  the  removal  of 

'  This  is  not  the  celebrated  ICehroee  Abbey,  which  was  built  two  and  a  half 
miles  farther  west  in  1186  by  David  I.  The  Old  Melrose  Abbey,  founded  about 
685  by  Aldan,  was  burned  by  Kenneth  HacAlpine  in  889,  and  finally  aban- 
doned. 

*  It  was  from  one  of  these  islands,  Longstone,  that  Grace  DarUng  and  her 
father,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  1888,  rowed  their  boat 
oyer  a  tempestnona  sea  for  the  rescue  of  the  nine  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Forfarshire, 

*  The  shells  on  that  coast  are  stiU  caUed  St.  Cuthbert's  shells,  and  the  sea 
birds,  which  breed  in  multitudes  on  the  islands,  are  caUed  St.  Cuthbert's  birds. 
Blair,  note  in  Bellesheim,  i,  108. 

^  On  July  18,  1888,  this  church  celebrated  its  mmennium,  when  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  of  I>urham,  preached  a  sermon  on  St.  Cuthbert,  from  the  text,  "A 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday'^  (Psalm  xc,  4).    The  sermon 
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the  see  and  the  coffin^  which,  after  a  few  months'  stay  at  Bipon, 
found  a  home  on  a  site  nnequaled  for  beauty  and  strength  by  any 
other  place  in  England.  The  wanderers  cleared  the  summit  of  the 
hill  and  began  the  erection  of  a  church  of  stone,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  magnificent  cathedral  of  Durham.  The  church  was 
finished  in  999.'  In  1104,  after  the  building  of  the  new  cathedral 
of  Durham  by  William  of  St.  Carileph,  Cuthbert's  body  was  trans- 
lated into  the  new  feretory  with  extraordinary  ceremony.  The 
richest  gifts  came  to  the  cathedral  of  Durham  on  account  of  these 
relics.  The  names  of  many  of  the  benefactors  were  printed  in  gold 
and  silver  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.'  Scott  repeats  an  old 
tradition  that  the  exact  place  of  interment  was  kept  hidden  by  three 
members  of  the  Benedictine  order,  who  regularly  transmitted  the 
secret  to  three  successors. 

"  There,  deep  in  Dnrham's  Gothic- shade, 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

Bat  none  may  know  the  place, 
Saye  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace."  ' 

This  tradition  was  exploded  in  1827  by  the  examination  of  the 
grave.  The  same  relics  were  discoveredas  those  described  by  Reginald, 
as  found  in  the  grave  in  1104.  Within  the  first  cofiin  was  another, 
which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  year  1104,  and  this  inclosed 
a  third,  which  answered  the  description  of  the  one  made  in  698. 
Within  this  was  found  the  entire  skeleton  of  Cuthbert,  wrapped  in 
five  robes  of  embroidered  silk.  Fragments  of  these  and  other  relics 
found  in  the  cofSn  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Dur- 
ham.*   Until  the  Reformation  no  woman  was  su£Fered  to  approach 

is  found  in  one  of  the  volmnes  published  by  the  trosteee  of  the  lightfoot 
Fand,  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Chnroh,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1890 ;  2d  ed.,  1801, 
pp.  71-86,  with  Talaable  notes  by  Harmer. 

1  A  fall  history  of  the  bones  of  Cnthbert  is  found  in  the  works  of  Simeon  of 
Barham  (in  Latin),  pnb.  by  the  Snrtees  Society,  Dnrham,  1868. 

*  This  book  has  been  published  by  the  Snrtees  Soo.,  liber  Vital  Dnnelmen- 
His. 

'  Marmion,  ii,  xiv.  See  the  notes  of  Soott  and  Lockhart,  In  Rolf e,  ed.  of 
Marmion,  Host.,  1886,  pp.  266,  267. 

*  FaU  particulars  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  Cuthbert  are  given  by 
Baine,  in  St.  Cuthbert,  Durham,  1828,  with  an  account  of  the  state  in  which 
his  remains  were  found  upon  the  opening  of  his  tomb  in  1827.  It  has  been 
maintained,  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  bones  discovered  were  not 
those  of  Cuthbert.  This  view  found  expression  in  Remarks  on  St.  Cuthbert, 
by  Raine  (Newcastle,  1828),  ascribed  to  Lingazd,  and  more  elaborately  in 
the  History  of  St.  Cuthbert,  by  the  (R.   C.)  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Eyre, 
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the  shrine.  A  sacramental  cloth  supposed  to  be  used  by  him  was 
carried  in  battle  to  give  victory  to  the  army  which  carried  it,  and 
one  factor  leading  to  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen  at  Flodden  was 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Several  causes  led  to  the  decay  and  final  extinction  of  the  Celtic 
CAUSES  OF  D»-  Church  in  Scotland.  There  were,  first,  the  bitter  feuds 
CAT  or  CELTIC  over  the  questions  of  ritual.  Some  of  the  monks  were  in 
CHURCH.  favor  of  the  Roman  custom,  others  were  strenuously 
attached  to  their  own  ways.  At  length,  through  the  influence  of 
Kaiton,  King  of  the  Picts,  the  monks  at  lona  adopted  the  Roman 
rite,  71G.  But  the  affiliated  monasteries  refused  to  give  up  their 
ancient  traditions.  This  enraged  Naiton,  who  expelled  the  stub- 
bom  monks.  Thus  passed  away  the  primacy  of  lona,  and  with  it 
the  undivided  and  prosperous  life  of  that  marvelous  Church.' 

A  second  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  Golumban  Church  was  the 
introduction  of  secular  clergy.  This  probably  originated  with 
Wilfrid  of  York,  the  champion  of  the  Roman  Easter.  Boniface 
came  from  Rome,  says  the  legend,  with  a  number  of  priests  and 
deacons,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  King  Nectan,  planted  a 
Church  which  knew  not  Columba.  There  is  no  doubt  an  historic 
basis  for  the  legend.  It  points  to  the  '^  entrance  into  Scotland  of 
a  strong  Italian  influence,  which  was  displacing  the  Irish  or  Colum- 
ban.'"  Fourteen  churches  in  the  east  of  Scotland  were  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  Northumbrian  architects  began  to  build  churches  in 
the  Roman  style.  All  this  indicates  clearly  the  passing  of  the  Iro- 
Scottish  Church. 

A  third  cause  was  the  development  of  the  hermit  life.  It  arose 
from  the  conviction  that  the  solitary  life,  or  the  life  of  an  anchorite, 
was  a  higher  life  than  a  cenobitical  life  in  a  monastery.    Jerome 

who  thinks  that  the  body  was  remored  by  some  Benediotme  monks  in  the  reign 
of  Qaeen  Mary,  and  concealed  in  another  part  of  the  bnilding.  "  There  is  a 
continnons  and  weU-gronnded  tradition  that  snch  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
secret  as  to  the  spot  where  the  sacred  relics  lie  has  been  jealoosly  handed  down 
to  onr  own  day  in  the  English  congregation  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict." — 
Dom  Oswald  Hnnter  Blair,  note  in  BeUesheim,  i,  170.  The  best  sonroe  for 
Cuthbert's  life  is  his  life  by  Bede,  ed.  Smith,  pp.  227-264,  ed.  Sterenson,  pp. 
45-187.  The  latest  Ufe  is  by  Fryer,  Cuthbert  of  lindisfame,  Lond.,  1880. 
For  notice  of  new  ed.  of  Eyre,  see  Chnroh  Qnar.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1888,  p.  513. 
See  also  Browne,  The  Venerable  Bede,  Lond.,  1879,  pp.  09-117;  Low,  Histor- 
ical Scenes  in  Durham  Cathedral,  Durham,  1887.  A  fall  description  of  the 
Cuthbert  literature  is  giyen  by  Baine  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  t.  «.,  and  Wri^^t, 
Deecriptiye  Catalogue. 

>  Skene,  ii,  178  ;  Bellesheim,  1, 147, 148. 

*  Gkunmack,  art.  Bonifacius  Queretinus,  in  Smith  and  Waoe ;  BeUeaheim,  ^ 
170-178 ;  Forbes,  KaL  of  Scottish  Saints,  pp.  281-288. 
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deBcribes  three  kinds  of  monks :  the  cenobites,  those  living  in  com- 
mon; the  anchorites,  those  living  apart  from  men  ;  and  iNrLnsNcxoF 
the  Remoboth,  the  *'  worst  and  most  neglected." '  John  »«*""  "'«• 
Cassian  also  speaks  of  the  Sarabaites,  who  joined  themselves  by 
two  or  three  in  a  company,  to  live  after  their  own  humor,  not 
being  subject  to  any  man.*  Bede,  a  Benedictine  monk,  regarded 
the  anchorite  as  at  the  climax  of  religion.  He  describes  St.  Guth- 
bert  as  '^  advancing  in  the  merits  of  his  devout  intention,  and  pro- 
ceeding even  to  the  adoption  of  a  hermit  life  of  solitary  contempla- 
tion and  secret  silence,"  so  that  he  was  ''permitted  to  ascend  to 
the  leisure  of  divine  speculation,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  now 
reached  the  lot  of  those  of  whom  we  sing  in  the  psalm:  'The 
saints  shall  go  from  virtue  to  virtue,  the  God  of  gods  shall  be  seen 
in  Zion/"'  These  anchorites  came  to  be  called  Detcolm,  God- 
worshipers,  or,  by  inversion,  Golidei,  Ceile  De  (in  Ireland), 
£eledei  (in  Scotland),  Guldees.^ 

Hector  Boece,  professor  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  originated  the  theory  that  the  Culdees  were  the 
Golumban  monks,  who  differed  radically  from  the  Church  of  their 
time  in  the  earnestness  of  their  piety  and  evangelical  tone  of  their 
theology.*  This  was  the  prevailing  theory  of  Protestant  writers 
until  it  was  completely  exploded  by  Reeves.  The  Culdees  were 
the  anchorite  monks  who  invaded  Scotland  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  in  large  numbers,  but  who  were  finally  brought  under 
the  rule  of  secular  canons.  These  monks  were  not  noted  either 
for  piety  or  knowledge.  In  fact,  they  were  more  superstitious  and 
corrupt  than  their  brethren  of  the  ordinary  monastic  communities. 
The  chief  endowments  of  their  monasteries  were  often  held  by 
nobles,  who  called  themselves  abbots,  but  who  were  laymen,  and 
transmitted  their  privileges  to  their  children.    The  Culdees  took 


>  Ep.  ad  EuBtoohimn,  xzlL  See  below,  p.  681 

*CoUatione8,  zviii    For  full  deeoription  see  Skene,  ii,  288,  ff. 

»H.  E.,  iv,  28 ;  Vit  S.  Cuthb..  xvii. 

4  The  history  of  these  nsmes  and  the  monks  to  whom  they  applied  is  given 
with  great  oleamees  and  research  by  Beeves,  The  Culdees  of  the  British  Island, 
Dublin,  1864,  and  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  288-277. 

*  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  writers  have  charged  this  theory  to  the  partisan- 
ship of  Presbyterian  writers,  but  this  charge  is  entirely  unfounded.  While 
the  theory  springs  from  Boece  it  is  believed  by  other  old  romantic  historians  of 
Scotland.  It  is  indorsed  by  Pond,  The  Culdees,  in  Meth.  Quar.  Bev. ,  Oct. ,  1861 , 
pp.  628-688.  The  researches  of  Irish  and  Scotch  antiquaries,  however,  have 
made  worthless  a  good  deal  of  pious  historical  disquisition.  See  Mitchell,  art 
Culdees  in  Schaff-Hersog,  and  new  ed.  of  Chambers's  Enoyc. 
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the  place  of  the  Oolumban  clergy^  and  were  themselyes  a  disini^ 
grating  element  in  the  mediseyal  Scotch  Ohurch.' 

The  inyasion  of  the  Danes  was  also  another  caose  of  the  collapse 
of  Celtic  Scotland.  They  burned  Zona  in  795  and  again  in  802, 
and  its  ''  family  "  of  sixty-eight  persons  was  martyred  in  806.  A 
second  martyrdom  in  825  is  the  subject  of  a  contemporary  Latin 
poem  by  Walafridus  Strabo.  On  the  Christmas  evening  of  986  the 
island  was  again  wasted  by  the  relentless  Iforsemen.  Thus  the  ec- 
clesiastical capital  was  transferred  from  lona  to  Dnnkeld,  thence 
in  865  to  Abemethy,  and  finally  in  908  to  St.  Andrews. 

The  reforms  of  St.  Margaret  were  another  feature  of  the  new  ec- 
clesiastical life  in  Scotland.  She  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  her  great-uncle,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
with  Lanfranc  as  teacher.  In  1068,  with  her  mother  and  sister 
and  little  brother,  Edgar  the  Atheling,  she  fled  from  Northum- 
8T  MARGARR  ^^^*^^  ^  Scotland.  Here  her  beauty,  piety,  and 
▲HD  HiR  RK-  brilliant  accomplishments  won  the  heart  of  the  Scoteh 
FORMS.  King,  Malcolm  Canmore,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 

1069.  *'  There  is,  perhaps,^'  says  Skene,  "  no  more  beautiful  char- 
actor  in  history  than  Margaret.  For  purity  of  motives,  for  an 
earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  people  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast, 
for  a  deep  sense  of  religion  and  great  piety,  for  the  unselfish  per- 
formance of  whatever  duty  lay  before  her,  and  for  entire  self-abne- 
gation, she  is  unsurpassed.'' '  She  at  once  began  the  reform  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  The  customs  of  the  Church  she  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  the  true  faith  and  sacred  customs  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  at  her  councils  both  she  and  her  royal  husband  contended 
against  the  supporters  of  these  strange  customs.'  The  first 
point  insisted  on  was  the  observance  of  Lent.  The  Catholic 
Church  commenced  the  forty  days'  fast  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and 
so,  omitting  Sundays,  which  were  never  days  of  fasting,  fasted  forty 
days.  The  Celtic  Church  began  on  the  Monday  of  the  following 
week,  and  if  the  Sundays  of  Lent  were  not  observed  as  fast  days, 
as  was  probable,  the  Church  fasted  only  thirty-six  days.  The 
representatives  of  the  old  order  were  satisfied  with  Margaret's  rea- 
sonings, and  brought  their  method  into  conformity  with  the  uni- 
versal Church. 

Another  matter  was  that  of  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  eucha- 
rist. 

I  Haddan,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  art.  Colidi,  speaks  of  the  "  combined 
Ignorance  and  partisanship  "  which  have  ''  penrerted  the  facts"  in  regaid  to 
the  Coldees.    This  is  entirely  gratoitons. 

*  Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  344.  «  Tnrgot,  Vita  S.  MaigazetsB,  Tiii 
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''  How  is  it/'  said  Margaret, ''  that  ye  reoeive  not  at  the  festival  of 
Easter  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  it,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  Church  P  " 

''The  apostle  teaches  us/'  said  they,  '^  that  those  who  eat  and  drink 
unworthily  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselyes ;  and  since  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  sinners  we  fear  to  approach  that  mys- 
tery, lest  we  should  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  onrselyes/' 

''  What  then  ? ''  answered  the  queen, ''  shall  no  one  that  is  a  sinner 
taste  of  that  holy  mystery  ?  If  so,  no  one  whatsoever  dare  ap- 
proach it,  for  no  one  is  sinless,  not  even  the  infant  that  hath  lived 
but  one  day  upon  the  earth/' 

Then  she  urged  the  text,  ''  Except  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in  you," 
and  explained  the  apostle's  warning  as  applying  to  those  who  do  not 
by  faith  distinguish  the  sacramental  food  from  corporal  food.  ''  It 
is  the  man  who  partakes  of  the  holy  mysteries,"  says  the  fair  the- 
ologian, ''  carrying  with  him  the  defilements  of  his  sins,  without 
confession  or  penance,  that  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self. But  we  who  many  days  before  have  confessed  our  sins,  have 
cleansed  our  souls  by  penance,  and  washed  away  our  stains  by  alms- 
giving and  many  tears,  and  then  on  Easter  Day  draw  near  in  cath- 
olic faith  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  receive  the  body  of  the  Lamb 
without  spot,  we  eat  and  drink,  not  to  judgment,  but  to  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins."  The  queen  again  prevailed.  The  people  ever 
after  observed  the  sacrament  of  salvation,  ''  Knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  Church's  practices."  * 

Margaret  was  equally  successful  in  regard  to  Sunday  observance. 
The  Scots  had  kept  up  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Jewish  Church 
and  the  ancient  monastic  Church  of  Ireland  of  observ-  thi  sundat 
ing  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  Sunday  as  a  day  of  q^ktion. 
religious  service,  but  not  of  cessation  from  work.  ''  Let  us,"  said 
Margaret,  ''  venerate  the  Lord's  day,  inasmuch  as  upon  this  day 
our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  Let  us  do  no  servile  work  on  that 
day,  whereon  we  are  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil." 
From  this  time  no  one  dared  to  carry  any  burdens  on  the  Lord's  day. 
She  also  succeeded  apparently  in  breaking  up  the  custom  of  marry- 

1  Thifl  is  the  langaage  of  Tnigot,  the  queen's  biographer.  Bat  Grab,  Eool. 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  i,  196,  note,  weU  says  that  Tnrgot  leayes  something  here 
unexplained.  For  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary  the  Celtic  Church  had 
abandoned  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  at  other  times  of  the  year  as  well  as 
at  Easter.  Lord  Hailes,  Annals,  i,  45,  infers  from  this  that  the  "  clergy  of 
Scotland  had  ceased  to  celebrate  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  But 
this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case. 
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ing  a  deceased  brother's  wife  or  a  stepmother^  which  was  a  common 
custom  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  darker  abuses  the  good  qneen  could  not  sweep  away.  One 
of  these  was  the  hereditary  possession  of  abbacies  and  ecclesiastical 

posts.     If  the  abbot  was  not  married,  or  had  no  ooncn- 

woMLT  IN-  bines,  the  tribe  or  family  to  which  he  belonged  provided 
TRiKCHKD.  ^  fi^  person  in  order  to  fill  the  office.  Thus  the  eccle- 
siastical offices  came  in  direct  succession  in  the  family.  Worse 
still,  the  abbots,  as  a  next  step,  did  not  take  orders  at  all,  pro- 
viding some  ecclesiastic  to  perform  religious  duties,  while  they  re- 
tained all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  abbacy.'  Thus 
powerful  fomilies  kept  the  great  ecclesiaBtical  offices  for  their  own 
use  for  generations.  What  did  two  or  three  days  more  or  less  in 
Lent  amount  to  in  the  presence  of  such  a  crying  evil  as  that  ?  But 
perhaps  the  queen  was  restrained  by  knowing  that  her  royal  house 
owed  its  origin  to  the  lay  abbots  of  one  of  the  principal  monasteries, 
and  was  largely  endowed  with  the  possession  of  the  Church.'  She 
was  also  silent  concerning  the  abominable  Scotch  custom  of  selling 
their  wives,  which  the  great  moralist,  Gregory  VII  (1073-86), 
pointed  out  to  Lanfranc  as  a  custom  among  the  Scots,  and  which 
he  called  upon  him  rigidly  to  suppress.'  Margaret  died  November 
16, 1093,  three  days  after  her  husband,  at  the  age  of  forty-six^  worn 
out  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of  a  turbulent  reign.  She  bore  her 
husband  six  sons  and  two  daughters.* 

The  work  of  Margaret  was  continued  by  her  younger  son  David, 
Prince  of  Cumbria  (1107,  ft.)  and  King  of  Scotland  (1124-63).  He 
reconstituted  the  great  see  of  Olasgow,  1115,  and 
erected  churches  and  founded  monasteries,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  possessions  and  covered  with  honors.  He  found  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  three  or  four  bishops  only,  but  left 
nine  at  his  death.  He  left  also  monasteries  of  the  Cluniac,  Cister- 
cian, Tyronian,  Arovensian,  Prsemonstratensian,  and  Belvacensian 
orders.' 

David's  reign  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  expiring  Celtic 
Church.     The  old  Celtic  arrangement  of  Church  government  by 

*  Skene,  ii,  888,  ff.,  who  giyee  full  infomuition  on  thk  oatngeoiu  abase. 

*  Op.  eU.,  U,  850. 

'  Toam  yero  fratemitatem  admonemuBy  qnatenns  inter  omnia  et  pne  omnibus, 
nef as  qnod  de  Scotia  andivimna  qnod  pleriqne  Tidelioet  propriaa  nxorea  non 
aolnm  deseront,  eed  etiam  yendont,  omniboa  modia  prohibere  oontondat.  See 
Boberteon,  SlatatSi  p.  xziy,  note ;  Bellesheim,  i,  251,  note. 

*  The  Latin  life  of  St  Margaret  by  her  oonf eseor,  Tnzgot,  Biahop  of  St, 
Andrews,  has  been  trans,  by  Forbee-Leith,  Edinb.,  1884. 

*  Ailzedof  Riyaox,  in  Pinkerton,  Tit.  Sanct.,  p.  442 ;  Skene«  H,  876. 
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abbots  was  completely  superseded  by  the  division  of  Scotland  into 
dioceses,  the  erection  of  bishoprics,  and  thence  the  ordinary  diocesan 
goyemment  in  sabordination  to  Borne.  Along  with  this  was  the 
final  suppression  of  the  Keledei  (Culdees).  David  or-  dwappear- 
dered  that  the  Guldee  monks  should  be  received  into  akce  of  thi 
the  canons  regular,  and  if  they  refused  they  were  to  be  ^^d*»- 
allowed  to  retain  their  possession  until  their  death,  after  which  no 
more  Culdeeci  were  to  be  appointed,  but  their  revenues  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  canons.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  this  nondescript 
monastic  guild  entirely  disappeared.'  At  the  same  time  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  invasion  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  thus  completing  the  Romanizing  of  Scotland. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enterprise  and  liberality  with  which 
the  pious  and  great-hearted  B^ing  David  established  the  y,ooRou8 
Church  in  Scotland.  He  restored  the  fallen  bishopric  reion  of 
of  Glasgow,  founded  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  of  Boss,  ''^^'''' 
Aberdeen,  Caithness,  Brechin,  and  Dunblane,  enriched  the  sees  of 
St.  Andrews,  Moray,  and  Dunkeld,  and  revived  the  old  see  of  Gal- 
loway (Whithorn).  He  founded  or  restored  the  abbeys  at  Kelso, 
Jedburg,  Melrose,  Newbattle,  Holyrood,  Cambuskenneth,  and 
Kinloss,  as  well  as  a  number  of  minor  religious  establishments. 
This  enriching  process  led  Bellenden  to  say  that  the  '^  crown  was 
left  indegent  throw  ampliation  of  gret  rentis  to  the  Kirk,''  and 
James  I  of  Scotland  remarked  when  he  stood  on  David's  tomb  at 
Dunfermline  that  '^he  was  ane  sair  sanct  for  the  crown."  On  the 
other  hand,  George  Buchanan  said  that  '^  if  men  were  to  set  them- 
selves to  draw  the  image  of  a  good  king  they  would  fall  short  of 
what  David  showed  himself  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
life."  David  organized  the  judiciary  system,  established  burghs, 
provided  commerce  and  learning,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
advance  the  State  and  Church  of  Scotland.'  Though  often  called 
St.  David,  he  was  never  canonized,  but  his  name  was  inserted  in 
the  calendar  of  Laud's  Prayer  Book  for  Scotland,  printed  in  Edin* 
burgh  in  1637. 

"  And  thus,"  says  Skene,  "  the  old  Celtic  Church  came  to  an 
end,  leaving  no  vestiges  behind  it,  save  here  and  there  the  noble 
walls  of  what  had  once  been  a  church  and  the  numerous  old  bury- 
ing grounds,  to  the  use  of  which  the  people  still  cling  with  tenacity, 
and  where  occasionally  an  ancient  Celtic  cross  tells  of  its  former  state. 

'  Full  information  as  to  this  is  fonnd  in  Skene  and  Beeves. 

*  Fnll  partionlanof  David's  reign  aoooiding  to  beet  recent  light  will  be  found 
in  Bobertaon,  Scotland  nnder  her  Early  Kings,  Edinb.,  1862,  Innes,  Soot- 
land  in  the  Middle  Agee,  1860,  and  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  new  ed.,  1887. 
41 
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All  else  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  only  records  we  have  of  their  his- 
tory are  the  names  of  the  saints  by  whom  they  were  founded,  pre- 
serred  in  old  calendars,  the  f  oantains  near  the  old  churches  bearing 
their  name,  the  village  fairs  of  immemorial  antiquity  held  on  their 
day,  and  here  and  there  a  few  lay  families  holding  a  small  portion 
of  land,  as  hereditary  custodians  of  the  pastoral  staff  or  other  relics 
of  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Church,  with  some  small  remains  of 

its  lurisdiotion."* 

>  Celtio  SootUmd.  U.  41& 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  LEARNING  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  SCOTCH  CHURCH. 

The  Scotch  Cbarch  made  large  proyiBion  for  the  cultivation  of 
learning.  This  was  the  special  mission  of  the  monasteries.  In  the 
parent  school  at  lona^  Golumba  spent  much  of  bis  time  daily  in 
study,  prayer,  and  writing,  or  some  other  holy  occupation.  Here 
he  transcribed  the  Psalter  and  compiled  or  wrote  a  book  of  hymns, 
for  the  ofiSce  of  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  Thrioe  fifty  noble  lays  the  apoBtle  made. 
Whose  miracles  are  more  nnmerotiB  than  grass. 
Some  in  Latin,  which  were  beguiling ; 
Some  in  Qaelic,  fair  the  tale."  > 

He  was  a  characteristic  product  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  first 
and  palmiest  days,  and  left  us  his  Rule,  letters  on  im-  oolumba's 
portant  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  day,  seventeen  in-  utxrart 
structions  or  sermons  addressed  to  monks,  and  one  or  ^®*'^' 
two  practical  works,  all  written  in  pure  Latin  and  exhibiting  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  contemporary  history  and 
literature  of  the  Church.  He  exalts  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  He  declares  that  his  Church  receives  nothing  beyond  the 
teaching  of  the  evangelists  and  prophets,  and,  when  speaking  of  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  says,  that,  as  to  the  Trinity,  we 
must  accept  only  what  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  say.* 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  Celtic  monasteries  had  a 
special  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  teach,  lecture,  and  transcribe 
the  ancient  records.  One  of  the  literary  monuments  of  this 
Church  is  the  Book  of  Armagh,  compiled  by  the  scribe  thk  book  or 
of  the  Church  of  Armagh  in  807.  It  begins  with  the  ^*«^««- 
oldest  memoirs  of  St.  Patrick,  followed  by  his  Confession.  Then 
come  St.  Jerome's  Preface  to  the  New  Testament,  and  then  the 

'  A  quatrain  qnoted  in  the  Old  Irish  Life  of  S.  Colnmha. 

*  Migne,  Pat  Lat.,  zzxrii,  col.  288.  Skene  (ii,  422, 428,  note)  thinks  that  his 
remark,  **  Cistemm  dispntatio,  sen  ingeninm  hnmannm  ant  aliqna  snperba 
sapientia,  qn»  vel  mnndi  in  natione  fallitnr,  de  Deo  magistra  esse  non  potest, 
sed  sacrilega  et  impia  in  Denm  pnesomenda  est,"  is  intended  as  a  protest  against 
the  Athanaaian  Creed,  with  its  metaphysical  sabtleties,  which  was  making  its 
appearance  abont  that  time. 
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Four  Goepelfl^  St  Paurs  Epistles  (prefaced  by  remarks  chiefly  from 
Pelagios)^  the  Apocalypse^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  finally  the 
Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  written  by  Sulpicius  Seyerns,  and  a 
short  litany  for  the  writer.  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  found 
in  many  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in- 
serted between  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  celebrated  verse  on  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John 
V,  7)  is  omitted,  as  it  is  also  in  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Vulgate.' 

The  Columban  Church  gave  the  northern  Picts  letters  and  a  writ- 
THE  BOOK  or  ^^  language.  That  language  was  the  standard  writ- 
DKiR.  ten  Irish,  and  became  the  language  of  the  Churchy  the 

monastery,  and  the  school.  For  generations  these  Scottish  monks 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Picts.  An  interesting  specimen  of  their 
writing  is  the  Book  of  Deer,  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Deer,  a  village  of  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire.  Li  1715  a  Latin 
manuscript,  a  small  octavo  of  eighty-six  pages,  found  its  way  into 
the  Cambridge  University  Library.  There  it  lay  comparatively 
unnoticed  until  1860,  when  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  librarian,  called 
the  attention  of  scholars  to  it.  It  contains  St.  John's  and  parts 
of  the  other  three  Gospels  in  the  Vulgate,  the  ApostW  Creed,  and 
a  fragment  of  an  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  with  a 
Gaelic  rubric.  On  the  blank  leaves  of  the  manuscript,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  several  Gaelic 
entries,  written  in  the  Irish  character,  relating  to  the  endowments 
of  the  monastery.  These  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Scottish 
Gaelic.  The  Gaelic  ornamentations  enriching  the  manuscript  are 
also  interesting.  In  1869  this  valuable  discovery  was  placed  before 
the  public  by  the  Spalding. Club.*  It  was  left  to  the  Protestant 
Renaissance  to  give  to  the  Scotch  a  literature  in  their  native  Gaelic ' 
— a  desire  never  professed  by  either  the  Columban  or  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  organization  of  Scotland  under  the  papal  system  was  both  a 
blessing  and  a  curse.  It  was  a  blessing  in  that  it  brought  Scotland 
ADVANTAGES  ^^^  Tclation  to  the  wider  currents  of  culture,  and  made 
UNDER  TBI  her  take  part  in  the  highest  civilization  and  art  of  the 
PAPAL  BTSTm.  ^^^     fjij^jg  ^^  necessary  for  the  larger  development  of 

Scotland,  and  her  strengthening  in  all  elements  of  national  growth 
and  greatness.     Scottish  students  were  found  in  the  European  uni- 

1  See  Beeyes,  Book  of  Armagh,  first  pub.  in  1861 ;  Skene,  ii,  428,  424. 

*  Edited  by  John  Staart,  with  a  yalnable  prefaoe.  See  also  Anderson,  Soot- 
land  in  Early  Christian  Times,  Edinb.,  1881 ;  Skene,  ii,  468 ;  Chambers's 
Encyo.,  new  ed.,  iii,  729,  730  (1889). 

•Skene,  ii,  468. 
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yersities.  Scottish  literature  received  an  impetus.  Erasmus  noted 
the  fact  that  the  Scots  had  a  remarkable  affinity  for  abstract  think- 
ing. Michael  Scott  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Aristotelian  Com- 
mentaries of  Ayerrhoes  into  the  Western  schools — ^an  eyent  of  great 
importance  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe.  To  Duns  Sco- 
tus — ^undoubtedly  a  Scotsman — ^belongs  the  credit  of  leading,  by  his 
remorseless  logic,  to  the  emancipation  of  men's  minds  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  after  it  had  done  its  work  of  discipline  in  the 
mind  of  Europe.  The  historians  John  of  Fordun  (1384-87), 
Bower,  Boece,  and  Major  wrote  their  country's  annals.  The  Scottish 
uniyersities  were  founded  late--St.  Andrews  in  1411,  Glasgow  in 
1451,  and  Aberdeen  in  1494 — ^but  they  performed  an  immense  service 
to  the  country.  It  was  Scotland's  relation  to  the  Continent  which 
gave  her  the  Reformation. 

But  the  Romanization  of  Scotland  was  also  her  curse.  It  induced 
a  downward  tendency  in  morals,  which  seemed  to  be  a  universal 
result  of  the  full-fledged  Roman  system  wherever  it  could  work 
without  check.  This  decadence  was  seen  in  several  ways.  First, 
we  see  it  in  morals.     Clerical  piety  had  declined.     The  .„^^  „^^„„ 

^        •'  IBUBB  UNDKE 

clergy  lived  in  unblushing  concubinage.  Clerical  pre-  thk  papal 
ferments  were  given  by  favoritism,  or  fraud,  or  force.  ^^""'' 
Wealthy  and  unscrupulous  laymen  possessed  Church  offices. 
Bloodshed  was  an  accompaniment  of  a  change  of  Church  offices. 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  open  in  his  amours,  and  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing his  oldest  daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  Hep- 
bum,  Bishop  of  Murray,  was  equally  shameless,  but  with  a  coarse- 
ness of  bravado  against  which  the  cardinal  was  guarded  by  his 
culture  and  better  taste.  Even  the  decorous  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  did  not  die  childless.*  Other  sins  kept  pace  with  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  Profane  swearing  was  so 
common  that "  to  swear  like  a  Scot"  became  a  proverb  throughout 
Europe.  The  writings  of  Bishop  Douglas  are  interlarded  with 
profane  oaths.  The  spirit  of  the  new  order  attempted  to  arrest 
this  evil. 

The  Parliament  of  1551  turned  its  attention  to  the  swearing  clergy. 
A  prelate  of  Kirk,  earl  or  lord,  was  fined  twelve  pence  rapacious 
for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  fourth  offense  such  prel-  prirbts. 
ate  or  lord  was  banished  or  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The 
rapacity  of  the  clergy  was  equal  to  their  depravity.  The  property 
of  the  nobility  and  commoners  had  long  been  sliding  into  their 
hands.  By  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  possessed 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  realm.  The 
*  Moffat,  The  Chnroh  in  Scotland,  pp.  274,  276, 
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beds  of  the  dying  were  besieged  by  importunate  priests  seeking 
legacies  for  their  convents.  And  no  sooner  had  the  poor  wight 
breathed  his  last  than  the  priest  came  and  carried  off  his  ''  corpse- 
present,^'  '  and  if  he  died  rich  heavy  charges  were  made  for  his 
oLiRicAL  purgatory  masses.  One  of  the  ofSces  of  the  priest  was 
cuBsiNo.  cursing,  calling  down  a  curse  upon  the  head  of  an 

offender.  For  this  office  a  charge  was  made.  Knox  describes  this 
process  thus — that  is,  the  ordinary  cursing  for  small  offenses :  "The 
priest  whose  duty  and  office  it  is  to  pray  for  the  people  stands 
up  on  Sunday  and  cries.  '  Ane  has  tint  a  spurtill '  [some  one 
has  lost  a  porridge-stick]  ;  '  thair  is  ane  flaill  stolen  from  them  be- 
yond the  burne;'  '  the  guid  wife  on  the  other  side  of  the  gait  has 
tint  a  home  spune ; '  God's  malison  [curse]  and  mine  I  give  to 
them  that  knows  of  this  geir  and  restores  it  nof  *  An  unhappy 
precentor  was  overheard  saying  in  his  sleep,  '^  The  deevil  tak  tiie 
priests,  for  they  are  a  greedy  pack.*'*  For  this  he  was  arrested, 
and  would  have  been  put  to  death  had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  re- 
cantation. Tithes  and  other  church  dues  were  exacted,  and  if  these 
were  not  forthcoming  'betters  of  cursing"  were  issued,  and  these 
letters  were  the  preliminary  step  of  a  warrant  for  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment and  for  the  impounding  and  seizure  of  goods.  What 
with  distraining,  exactions,  and  excommunications  for  property, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  eternal  Jus- 
tice had  sounded  the  doom  of  Boman  Catholic  Scotland? 

The  decadence  was  seen  also  in  preaching.  The  Boman  Scottish 
Church  cared  nothing  for  preaching.  It  was  a  lost  art  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy.  Sir  David  Lindsay  reproaches 
the  clergy  with  their  inability  to  preach  : 

"  Great  pleeetire  were  to  hear  one  bishop  preech, 
One  abbot  who  oonld  well  his  convent  teach. 
One  person  flowing  in  philosophy ; 
I  tyne  [lose]  my  time  what  will  not  be ; 
Were  not  the  preaching  of  the  begging  friars, 
Tynt  were  the  faith  among  the  secnlar." 

When  Archbishop  Dunbar  of  Glasgow  came  to  Ayr  to  stop 
Oeorge  Wishart^s  mouth,  who  revived  preaching,  the  ''  bischope 
preeched  to  his  jackmen  and  to  some  old  bosses  of  the  town.     The 

'  The  corpse-present  was  the  priest's  perquisite  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 
In  the  family  of  a  farmer  this  wonld  usnally  be  one  of  the  cows,  and  what  mm 
called  the ''  upmost  cloth,"  or  onter  garment  of  the  departed ;  '*  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  usual  to  remit  the  claim  if  the  clothing  of  the  family  was  already 
too  scant  or  if  the  one  cow  was  all  the  poor  man  had."  Moffat,  The  Church  in 
Scotland,  pp.  288,  284.  '  Enoz,  Hist.,  p.  14. 

*  Jbid.,  p.  15  ;  McOie,  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  6th  ed.,  p.  15. 
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sum  of  all  his  sermon  was,  '  They  say  that  we  should  preech ;  why 
not  ?  Better  late  thrive  than  never  thrive  ;  had  us  still  for  your 
bischop,  and  we  will  provide  better  for  the  next  time/  dkcat  or 
This  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  bischop^s  prsachino. 
sermon,  who  with  haste  departed  the  town,  but  returned  not  again 
to  fulfill  his  promise/' '  When  the  queen  regent  was  trying  to 
coerce  the  people  of  Edinburgh  into  the  old  religion  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  John  Hamilton,  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Holyrood,  and ''  after  he  had  vomited  a  little  of  his  super- 
stition, he  declared  that  he  had  not  been  well  exercised  in  the  pro- 
fession [of  preaching]  :  therefore  desired  the  auditors  to  hold  him 
excused/' '  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,'*  says  Blaikie,  *'  that  two  heads 
of  the  Church,  the  Archbishops  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  should 
have  earned  so  unquestionable  a  title  as  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
'  stikit  ministers.' "  *  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  tells  a  story  character- 
istic of  the  age.  Andrew  Forman,  Bishop  of  Moray,  who  had  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  pope  for  his  offices  of  intercession  between  the 
pope  and  the  King  of  Prance,  was  invited  to  Rolne,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  honors  and  made  a  legate.  In  return  Forman  made  a 
dinner  for  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  Being  a  poor  Latin  scholar, 
when  he  began  to  say  grace  he  stuck  at  the  word  Benedicito,  ex- 
pecting his  guests  to  say  Dominus.  But  as  they  said  Dans,  he  lost 
his  temper,  and  broke  out  in  Scotch,  "  To  the  devil  I  give  you  all, 
false  carles,  in  nomine  patris,  filii  et  spiritus  sancti."  "Amen," 
quote  they.  "  Then  the  bishop  and  his  men  leugh  [laughed]. 
And  the  bishop  showed  the  pope  the  manner,  that  he  was  not  a 
good  clerk,  and  his  cardinals  had  put  him  by  his  intendment  [out 
of  his  intention] ;  and  therefore  he  gave  them  all  to  the  devil  in 
good  Scotch,  and  then  the  pope  leugh  among  the  rest.*** 

In  1560  John  Knox  mounted  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  old  order  changed,  giving  place  to  the  new.* 

■  Enoz,  Hist.,  1, 166. 

*  HiBtorie  of  the  Estate  of  Sootland,  in  MisoellaDy  of  the  Wodrow  Soo.,  p.  67. 

*  The  Preachen  of  Scotland,  6th  to  19th  centnriee,  p.  88. 

«  Pitaoottie,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  8d  ed.,  p.  166  ;  Blaikie,  Preachenof  Scotland, 
p.  88. 

*  The  preaching  of  the  Lollards  and  the  sufferings  of  the  protomartyrs  of 
Scotch  Protestantism  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Beforma- 
tion. 
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LITERATXIBE:   ST.    PATEIOK   AND    MEDLEVAL   lEE- 

LAND. 

L  DOOUIOEITABT  MATKBIAUi. 

1.  Colgaa,  Joaan.    Acta  triadiB  thaiimatnig»y  n^e  diTomm  Fftfarieii,  Oolnm- 

bn  et  Brigids.  (Tom.  2,  of*  the  AotaSanctomm.  .  .  .  Sootis  sea  Hiber- 
niiB.)  Loran,  1647.  This  oelebrated  oollectioxi  oontaiiis  Beven  liyes  of  St. 
Patrick,  dating  from  the  aerenth  to  the  tenth  oentnries.  The  last  is  the 
moet  important,  and  is  called  Trias  Thaomatnrga,  as  it  treats  Saints  Col- 
timba  and  Bridget  as  well  as  St.  Patrick.  See  Stokes,  in  Smith  and 
Wace,  iv,  203.  The  ninth  life,  that  by  Jocelyn,  a  Cirteroiaa  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fnmess  in  the  early  part  of  the  12tli  oentoiy,  was  transL  by 
Edmund  L.  Swift.    DnbL,  1809. 

2.  Ware,  J.    St.  Patricii  qui  Hibemos  ad  fidem  Christi  oonyertit  adacripta 

Opoflcula.    Lond.,  1856. 
8.  Yillanenya,  J.  L.    S.  Patricii  Synodi,  Canones,  Opnscnla  et  Seriptonun 
qui  Bupersont  Fragmenta.    Dnbl.,  1886.    These  books  by  Ware  and  Yil- 
lanenya  are  oarefnl  compilations,  with  notes,  of  the  sporioos  remains  of 
Patrick. 

4.  Book  of  Armagh:  edited  by  Sir  W.  Betham,  in  Irish  Antiqoarian  Researches. 

DnbL,  182(^27.  This  is  the  most  yalnable  of  all  the  remains  of  early 
Irish  literature,  and  dates,  as  Grayes  proyed  in  Proo.  of  Royal  Irish  Acad., 
iii,  816-824,  from  807.  It  contains  Patrick's  Confession  and  other  inyal- 
nable  materials.  Betham's  ed.  was  the  best  for  the  time,  bat  inaocnrate. 
Beeyes  was  working  on  a  critical  ed.  when  he  died,  bat  it  was  pub- 
lished later.  Hogan  pabliahed  in  Analecta  Bollandiana  a  line  edition  of 
all  the  Irish  part.  Brussels,  1872.  Migne  also  publishes  the  Oonfeaaion, 
with  Prolegomena,  yol.  liii.    Paris,  1847. 

5.  O'Cuny,  £.    Lectures  on  Manuscript  MaterialB  of  Ancient  Iriah  History. 

Dubl.,  1861. 

6.  Gilbert,  John.    Facsimiles  of   the  National  KSS.   of  Ireland,    Part  iL 

Loud.,  1878.    Rolls  series.    A  splendid  work. 

7.  Olden,  Thos.    Epistles  and  Hymns  of   St.  Patrick,  with  the  Poem  of 

Secundinus,  Dubl.,  1876 ;  new  ed.,  Lond.,  1889.  The  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Ireland  One  Thousand  Tears  Ago  ;  Selections  from  the  Wurzbnxg 
Glosses.    Trans,  by  T.  Olden.    See  Church  Quar.  Rey.,  xzyiii,  407-414. 

8.  Wasserschleben,    H.      Die  irische   Canonensammlung.      2d  ed.,  Leipz., 

1885. 

9.  Wright,  C.  H.  H.    The  Writings  of  St.  Patrick,  the  AposUe  of  Ireland. 

Lond.,  1889 ;  2d  ed.,  1894.    English  translation  of  all  of  Patrick's  works. 
The  best  ed.,  with  fine  literary  introduction  and  notes. 
10.  Stokes,  Whitley.     The  Tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick,  with  other  documents 
relating  to  that  saint.     Ed.  with  translations  and  Indexes.     Parts  i  and 
ii.    Lond.,  1887.    Critical  and  exhaustiye,  by  far  the  best  source.    Liyes 
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of  the  saintB  from  the  Book  of  Lismore.    (Aneodota  OzonienBia.)    Oxf., 

1890. 
TranslatioiiB  of  the  Conf eaBioos,  and  other  matter,  are  alao  to  be  found  in 
Ciuaok,  Life  of  Patrick,  made  by  the  eminent  Irish  aoholar,  W.  M.  Henneesey ; 
in  De  Vinne,  as  below  ;  by  A.  F.  Foster,  The  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  with 
introduction  and  appendix,  Glasgow,  n.  d.;  by  Sir  Samuel  Fergnson,  pres.  of 
R.  I.  A.,  on  the  Patrician  Documents,  in  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
uTii,  Dnbl.,  1885  ;  this  last  into  English  blank  verse.  For  full  information 
as  to  the  literary  materials  for  early  and  mediasTal  Irish  history,  see  the  Introd. 
by  Stokes,  Trip.  Life ;  Joyce,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  pp.  1-47 ;  Stokes,  art.  Patrick, 
in  Smith  and  Wace ;  O'Cnrry,  as  above ;  and  in  the  Yolumee  of  Transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

n.   MODERN  WOBIE8. 

1.  Lanigan,  J.  EcoL  Hist,  of  Ireland.  4  vols.  Dubl.,  1839.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic of  liberal  and  candid  spirit. 

3.  Moore,  Thomas.    History  of  Ireland.    Lond.,  1827. 

8.  Todd,  J.  H.  St.  Patrick,  with  introduction  on  early  usages  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  and  its  historical  position  from  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  to  the  present.  Dubl.,  1864.  The  standard  life,  able  and 
learned. 

4.  Greith,  C.  T.     Geechichte  der  altirischen  Eirche  und  ihrer  Verbindung 

mit  Rom,  Gallien  und  Alemannien,  als  Einleitung  in  die  Geechichte  des 
Stif  te  St.  Gallen.  Freib.  i.  B. ,  1867.  By  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of  St.  Gall.  Mis- 
takes pointed  out  in  a  review  in  Church  Quar.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1885,  pp.  89,  ff. 

5.  Nicholson,  R.  S.    Si  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland  in  the  Third  Century. 

Dubl.,  1868.  Gives  Lat.  texts  and  translation  of  Patrick's  writings,  but 
his  hypothesis  that  Patrick  lived  in  the  third  century  has  been  disproved 
and  is  completely  discredited. 
8.  De  Vinne,  D.  History  of  Irish  Primitive  Church,  with  a  Life  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. N.  Y.,  1870.  The  first  American  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Irish  Church  history,  written  with  rare  learning  and  judgment. 

7.  Cusack,  Miss  M.  J.    life  of  St.  Patrick.   Lond.,  1871.    The  best  R.  C.  Life. 

Has  aU  the  l^;ends,  but  gives  some  valuable  documents.  The  author 
afterward  left  the  R.  C.  Church. 

8.  EiUen,  W.  D.    Eoclesiaatioal  History  of  Ireland.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1875. 

Eillen  is  the  most  learned  and  able  Protestant  Church  historian  of  Ire- 
land. 

9.  Skene,  W.  F.     Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.    Church  and  Culture.   Edinb.,  1877; 

2d  ed.,  1887.  Critical  and  exact.  A  large  partis  taken  up  with  St.  Pat- 
rick and  the  early  Irish  Church. 

10.  Sherman,  J.  F.    Loca  Patrioiana :  an  identification  of  localities  visited  by 

St  Patrick.     Dubl.,  1879. 

11.  Scottish  Rev.,  July,  1884. 

12.  Zimmer,  H.    Keltische  Stodien.    2  vols,,  18^&-64.    TTeber  die  Bedeutung 

des  irisehen  Elements  ffir  die  mittelalterliohe  Cultur  (in  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  Jan.,  1887,  vol.  69).  English  translation,  by  Jane  L.  Ed- 
mands.  The  Irish  Element  in  Mediseval  Culture,  N.  T.  and  Lond.,  1891. 
The  translation  is  incorrect,  mischievous,  and  discreditable— bad  through- 
out.   The  original  is  full  of  interest,  and  excellent 
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18.  ChuToh  Qnar.  Bev.,  Loud.,  Oct.,  1885.    The  Fbsition  of  the  Old  Iruh 
Chnroh. 

14.  Siokes,  a.  T.    Ireluid  and  the  Celtic  Chwoh.    Lond.,  1886,  8d  ed.,  1801. 

The  beet  hietorj  of  the  first  age  of  ChrlBtianitjr  in  IzeUnd,  treated  in  an 
inteieeting  manner,  and  illnminated  with  many  side  lighta  by  a  Tariooaly 
informed  scholar.  Arts.  St.  Patrick,  in  Smitti  and  Wace,  and  in  new 
ed.  (1801)  of  Chambers. 

15.  Stokes,  Whitley.    Introd.  to  Tripartite  life,  as  above. 

16.  Morris,  W.  B.    life  of  St.  Patrick.    Lond.,  1888.    Ireland  and  St.  Patrick. 

Lond.  and  N.  Y. ,  1803.  This  is  the  latest  spokesman  for  the  B.  C.  Chnrch. 
Of  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  an  accomplished  reviewer  says  :  **  A  volnme  of 
207  pages,  which  contains  not  one  new  fact,  not  a  single  new  idea,  not 
the  least  evidence  of  independent  thought ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
it  for  mistakes,  misrepresentations,  and  general  inaccuracy.''  Church 
Qnar.  Bev.,  xzviii,  408. 

17.  Cxoethwaite,  C.    Which  Church  has  Orders  from  St.  Patrick?    Dubl., 

1880.    Written  from  Protestant  point  of  view. 

18.  The  Origins  of  Irish  Christianity.    In  Church  Quar.  Bev.,  July,  1880, 

pp.  801,  ff. 
10.  Wells,  B.  W.    The  EarUer  life  of  St.  Patrick.    In  English  Historical 
Bev.,  July,  1800. 

20.  Oradwell,  Succat.    Story  of  Sixty  Years  of  life  of  St.  Patrick.    Lond.  and 

N.  Y.,  1802.    (B.C.) 

21.  Malone,  S.    Chapters  Toward  a  Life  of  St  Ptiiriok.     Dubl.  and  Lond., 

1802. 

22.  NeweU,  E.  J.    St.  Patrick.    Lond.  (S.  P.  C.  E.),  1800.    Written  with  fine 

scholarship,  containing  complete  notes  and  references  to  the  sources ;  the 
beet  handy  life. 
28.  Olden,  T.     The  Church  of  Ireland.    Lond.,  1802.     One  of  the  best  of  the 
series  on  "  National  Churches,'*  written  by  a  competent  and  enthusiastic 
Irish  EpiBcopallan  scholar. 

24.  Joyce,  P.  W.    Short  History  of  Ireland  to  1608.    Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1808. 

By  an  eminent  Irish  antiquarian  and  scholar,  who,  while  a  B.  C,  writes 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  sources,  and,  in  general,  in  an  impartial 
spirit. 

25.  Cathcart,  W.     The  Ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches,  with  a  Life  of  St 

Patrick.    Phila.,  1805. 

26.  Sanderson,  Jos.    St.  Patrick  and  the  Irish  Church.     N.  Y.,  1805. 

See  the  art.  by  SchoU  in  2d  ed.  of  Herzog-Plitt ;  by  Stokes  in  Chambers,  last 
ed.,  and  in  Diet,  of  Ch.  Biog.  ;  by  Olden,  in  Diet  of  Nat  Biog. ;  and  by 
Sullivan  inEncyo.  Brit,  0th  ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ST.  PATRICK. 

The  first  Irishman  who  meets  us  in  ecclesiastical  history  is 
Coelestius,  the  friend  and  follower  of  the  great  Welsh 
heretic,  Pelagius,  Coelestius  was  an  irrepressible  agi- 
tator. He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  literary  and 
political  world  of  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century.  He  is  first 
found  at  Rome  practicing  law.  But  the  law  proved  for  him  a  road 
to  theology.  He  became  acquainted  with  Pelagius  and  embraced 
his  views  with  ardor.  Pelagius  was  a  recluse  and  student  who  hated 
the  din  of  controversy.  In  Coelestius  he  found  a  man  of  untiring 
activity.  Before  Augustine  at  Carthage,  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  the 
patriarch  at  Constantinople,  he  expounded  his  views.  Edicts  of 
emperor  and  pope  were  directed  against  him.  St.  Jerome  describes 
him  as  an  **  Alpine  cur  reared  upon  Scotch  porridge.*'  *  Until  the 
tenth  century  and  after,  the  word  Scotch  always  referred  to  Ire- 
land, which  was  the  Scotland  of  antiquity.  In  416  Coelestius  gained 
Pope  Zosimus  to  his  side.  But  Augustine  and  Jerome  soon  con- 
vinced Zosimus  that  this  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  pope  then 
veered,  and  condemned  Coelestius.  In  431  he  was  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  defending  Pelagius  and  Nestorius.  He  was  then 
condemned,  and  the  undaunted  Irish  agitator  passes  out  of  sight. 
The  life  of  Coelestius  proves  that  Irish  characteristics  were  much  the 
same  in  the  fifth  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  Christianity 
was  known  in  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Patrick. 

The  pioneer  in  Irish  evangelism  was  Palladius,  of  whom  a  con- 
temporary. Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  says  that  in  431  he  ^jj^junxn. 
was  "  consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent  to  the 
Scots  [Irish]  believing  in  Christ  as  their  first  bishop.'' '  He  was  a 
Gaul,  a  disciple  of  Germanus  of  Anxerre,  and  sailed  for  Ireland, 
landed  at  Wicklow,  preached,  possibly  founded  a  church  or  two, 

■  Com.  in  Jer.  Proph.,  1  Prolog,  and  Pnaf.  in  lib.  ill,  Migne,  xziy,  ool.  683, 758. 
Marina  Meroator,  in  Commonitorinm,  givee  mnch  information  abont  Ccalefitina 
and  Pelagina.  See  Stokee,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Chnrcb,  pp.  20-28 ;  Oam- 
maok,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i,  688 ;  Lanigan,  Ecol.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i,  16, 17. 

*  Prosper,  Chron. ,  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat. ,  11,  col.  595.  See  also  Prosper,  lib.  oont 
Collatorem,  cxzi,  in  Migne,  li,  col.  271. 
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was  driyen  out  by  the  nativeB,  went  to  Britain  and  died  there. 
These  are  the  chief  records  of  him,  and  what  is  beyond  this  is 
conflicting.' 

Few  men  haye  been  the  subject  of  more  biographies  than  St. 
RECORDS  or  Patrick,  and  yet  the  authentic  materials  for  his  life  are 
vT.  PATRICE,  exceedingly  scanty.  His  works  consist  of  his  Confes- 
sion, his  letter  to  Goroticus,  and  his  Hymn.  Outside  of  these  the 
earliest  historical  sources  are  the  Annotations  of  Tirechan  and  the 
Life  of  Patrick  by  Muirchu  Maccumaetheni,  and  these  are  both 
two  hundred  years  later  than  the  saint,  while  the  eminent  Irish 
antiquaries,  Whitley  Stokes  and  the  late  Bishop  Beeyes,  think 
that  portions  of  them  are  as  late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries. 
After  these  are  Hymns  in  praise  of  Patrick,  by  St  Fiace  and 
St.  Sechnall,  which  the  best  authorities  place  between  700  and 
900.  Then  come  the  seyen  liyes  published  by  Colgan,  in  his  Trias 
Thaumaturga,'  1647,  ranging  from  the  seyenth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries.  The  last  of  these,  called  the  Tripartite  Life,  from  ita 
three  sections  or  diyisions,  is  not  later  than  the  ninth  century,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  best  collection  of  the  Patrician  materials, 
that  made  by  Whitley  Stokes  for  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.*  A 
large  part  of  this  mass  of  materials  is  worthless.  All  these  Irish 
liyes  ^*  too  often  bid  defiance  to  truth,  reason,  and  decency,  and, 
instead  of  history,  present  a  specimen  of  the  meanest  fiction. ''  * 
From  them  can  be  culled  a  few  notices  out  of  which  a  meager  and 
reliable  history  can  be  constructed,  but  they  are  mostly  filled  with 
extrayagant  legends.  The  wildness  of  these  fictions  leads  us  to 
conjecture,  with  Stokes,  that  they,  haye  been  fashioned  after  the 
mythology  of  a  heathen  Celtic  god,  the  stories  being  transferred  to 

*  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Armt^gtL  ShenoMi  in  his  Loca  PRtridana, 
DabL,  1879,  has  diaoiiBBed  with  thorough  knowledge  aH  thelooalitieB  tradition- 
ally connected  with  Palladina  and  historically  or  traditionallj  connected  with 
Patrick.  Usaher,  in  Ecoles.  Britonn.  Antiq.  (Works,  ed.  Elrington,  vol.  yi), 
aab jeoted  Irish  antiquities  to  a  sifting  that  has  left  comparatiyelj  little  to  recent 
research.  See  Stokes,  art.  Palladins,  in  Smith  and  Wace ;  Olden,  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  pp.  10,  11,  40(M11. 

'  So  called  because  it  giyes  the  liyes  of  three  wonder  workera,  St  Patriok,  St^ 
Bridget,  and  St.  Colnmba. 

*  The  Tripartite  life  of  St.  Patrick,  with  other  Documents  relating  to  thai 
Saint,  with  Introd.,  translations,  and  Indexes,  2  yols.,  Lond.,  1887.  Full  in- 
formation concerning  the  sources  of  Patrick's  life  may  be  f oond  in  Stokes, 
Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  notes  to  chap,  ii,  and  his  art  on  Patriok,  in  Smith 
and  Wace ;  Stokes,  Tripartite  life,  Introd.;  Wright,  Writings  of  St  Platriok, 
Introd. ;  and  in  other  authorities  mentioned  in  the  notes  below. 

^  Beeyes,  Adamnan,  Vita  S.  ColumbsB,  in  Historians  of  Scotlaad,  yi,  838. 
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Patrick  by  a  confusion  of  names.'  In  fact^  one  of  the  grounds  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Confession  and  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus  is 
the  bald  plain  story,  without  miracle  or  fantastic  story,  with  every 
mark  of  genuineness  and  honesty  on  its  face.' 

He  thus  confesses:  *^  I,  Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  rudest  and  least  of 
all  the  faithful,  and  most  contemptible  to  very  many,  confession  or 
had  for  my  father  Calpomius,  a  deacon,  a  son  of  Poti-  ^'  Patrick. 
tus,  a  presbyter,  who  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Bannavem  Tabernise, 
for  he  had  a  small  farm  hard  by  the  place  where  I  was  taken  cap- 
tive. I  was  then  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  did  not  know  the 
true  God  ;  and  I  was  taken  to  Ireland  in  captivity  with  so  many 
thousand  men,  in  accordance  with  our  deserts,  because  we  departed 
from  God,  and  we  kept  not  his  precepts,  and  were  not  obedient  to 
our  priests,  who  admonished  us  for  our  salvation.'^* 

Nearly  all  recent  critics  agree  that  Patrick's  birth  place  was  at  or 
near  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde.  The  objection  urged  by  De  Vinne* 
that,  though  Patrick  says  his  father  was  a  deacon,  Christianity  had 
not  been  introduced  into  Scotland,  does  not  hold,  inasmuch  as 
Ninian  had  built  churches  in  that  region  as  early  as  397,  and  be- 
sides this,  through  the  influence  of  the  Boman  army,  Christian 
teachers  were  by  no  means  unknown  even  beyond  the  pale  of  estab- 
lished Christendom.  Two  touches  in  Patrick's  account  Patrick's 
prove  his  origin  in  the  fourth  century.  His  father  was  a  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
deacon,  a  town  councilor,  and  a  farmer,  for  it  was  common  in  that 
time  for  the  clergy  to  combine  secular  offices  and  employment  with 
their  sacred  profession.  In  Africa,  about  the  year  250,  Cyprian  tried 
hard  to  break  up  this  practice,  but  did  not  jsucceed.  Even  much 
later,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  Assos,  in 
Asia  Minor,  tells  us  how  the  walls  were  restored  by  Helladius,  a  pres- 
byter and  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  *  Patrick's  father  was  a  decu- 
rion,  which  is  the  same  as  town  councilor.  The  decurions  regulated 
the  social  and  municipal  life  of  the  town,  in  fact,  everything  coming 

I  Tripartite  life,  p.  ozxzvii;  NeweU,  St.  Patrick,  Sia  Life  and  Teaching, 
Lend.,  1890,  pp.  177-179. 

*  For  a  specimen  of  the  historic  criticism  by  which  these  doonmenta  are  proved 
genuine,  see  Stokes,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iv,  901-208. 

'Confession,!. 

*  The  Irish  Primitive  Church,  N.  T.,  1870,  p.  ao.  De  Vinne  was  a  pioneer 
among  American  scholars  in  Irish  Chnroh  history.  His  book  is  interesting,  of 
solid  learning,  and  stiU  valuable.  For  an  aoconnt  of  the  life  of  this  earnest 
student  and  consecrated  minister,  see  Supplement  to  MoClintock  and  Strong, 
CyolopsBdia,  ii,  272. 

*  Boeokh,  Cop.  Insor.  Qneo.,  No.  8888 ;  Contemp.  Bev.,  June,  1880,  p.  988 ; 
[Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  42,  48. 
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nnder  the  view  of  our  town  councils.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen« 
tury  these  decurions  were  found  nearly  all  oyer  the  Soman  empire, 
a  part  of  that  wonderful  system  of  administration  by  which  Rome 
taught  the  world  its  best  lessons  of  municipal  goyemment.'  The 
decurions  disappeared  after  the  barbarian  inyasion.  Another  touch 
of  antiquity  and  yeracity  is  the  mention  of  the  fact  as  an  ordinary 
matter  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  both  clergymen.  Cleri- 
cal celibacy  was  not  then  the  rule,  at  least  in  the  proyinces.  It  re- 
quired many  generations  to  enforce  the  new  law.  As  late  as  1076 
the  council  of  Winchester  decreed  that  married  priests  liying  in 
castles  or  yillages  should  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  wiyes.' 

In  this  Roman  town  Patrick  grew  up  to  the  yerge  of  manhood. 
The  example  of  his  parents  did  not  affect  him.  He  looked  upon 
his  captiyity  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  a  reward  for  his  sins.  The  Irish 
often  made  raids  on  the  Roman  camps  and  Scottish  towns  on  the 
Solway.  Many  Roman  coins  haye  been  found  in  the  northeast  of 
Ireland,  on  which  the  Romans  themselyes  neyer  set  foot.  Piitrick 
became  the  slaye  of  Milchu,  King  of  Dalaradia,  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  in  northeastern  Ireland.  In  the  center  of  County  Antrim, 
PAntiGK^B  at  Broughshane,  fiye  miles  east  of  Ballymena,  he  fed 
JJ^J"^*  Milchu's  swine,  perhaps  in  the  exact  spot  where  Bally- 
HAwwHip.  ligpatrick,  the  '^  town  of  the  hollow  of  Patrick,"  com- 
memorates the  humble  senrice  of  the  apostle  of  the  Irish.  After 
six  years  he  made  his  escape  to  France.  His  captiyity  had  con- 
yerted  him,  because  he  speaks  of  his  faith  and  prayer  at  this  time. 
It  is  yery  difficult  to  construct  an  intelligible  account  of  Patrick's 
life  from  the  time  of  his  escape  from  captiyity  to  that  of  his  enter- 
ing Ireland  as  a  preacher.  His  Confession  is  meager  and  rhapsod- 
ical, and  the  later  accounts  are  unreliable.  It  would  appear  that  he 
again  was  taken  captiye  in  Gaul,  which  was  eyen  then  largely 
pagan.*  We  next  find  him  with  his  parents  in  Britain.  Many 
years  had  now  passed.  It  would  appear  that  they  were  spent  in 
hardship,  pain,  and  toil — not  in  study  under  Germanus  at  Auxerre, 
as  some  think,  because  his  uncouth  Latin  shows  that  there  was 
something  in  the  sneer  of  his  enemies  against  his  lack  of  learning. 
But  during  the  dreary  years  of  discipline  the  indomitable  Bomano- 

■  On  deonriona  see  Hnbner,  vol.  yii,  Nob.  54  and  189,  who  prores  that  thej 
were  in  Britain;  MommBen,  Handb.  dor  xdmiaohen  AlterthCkmer,  iv,  501-516, 
and  Ephen.  Epigr.,  ii,  187,  m,  108 ;  Stokes,  inSsiith  and  Waoe,  !▼,  201. 

*  Willdna,  Conoilia,  1,  867. 

*  See  Confession,  iii,  and  note  by  Stokes  in  Wright,  Writings  of  St.  Patrick, 
p.  114.  Ferguson  (on  the  Patrioian  Doomnents,  in  Transaotions  of  the  Bojal 
Iriah  Academy,  toI.  xxvii,  1885)  thinks  that  Patrick  refers  to  spiritual  oaptiy- 
itj,  bat  this  is  mmecesaary. 
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Scotchman  eyer  kept  before  him  as  the  goal  of  his  life  the  conver- 
sion of  Ireland.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  dreams  and  visions^ 
many  of  which  he  reports  in  his  Confession  in  his  broken^  incoher- 
ent way.  His  training  in  Christianity  he  received  in  Qaol  and  in 
Ninian^s  Church  in  North  Britain,  and  Celtic  Christianity,  whether 
in  Gkiul  or  Britain,  was  after  the  same  pattern.  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  trained  for  the  priesthood  at  Candida  Casain  Galloway.'  But 
he  would  not  go  to  Ireland  until  he  was  made  bishop,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  was  ordained  by  Amatorez. 

At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  started  out  on  the  career  of  his  life.* 
He  had  been  disciplined  in  a  bitter  school.  Through  many  a  fight 
of  afflictions  he  kept  unsullied  his  dauntless  faith  and  p^tojck's 
purpose.  Without  great  learning,  but  with  wisdom  msaioMio 
derived  from  long  and  hard  experiences  with  the  world,  ibm-^d. 
and  with  the  piety  and  serene  confidence  in  God  that  came  from 
protracted  communion  with  Christ,  he  was  now  ready  to  carry 
out  his  great  desire.  He  landed  at  Wicklow  with  several  com- 
panions, and  was  received  with  a  shower  of  stones.  This  was 
somewhere  between  430  and  440.  He  pressed  toward  the  North, 
to  the  place  of  his  former  captivity  in  Antrim.  He  passed  Dublin, 
then  a  village  beside  a  ford  or  bridge  of  hurdles  over  the  Liflfey. 
He  sailed  up  to  Strangf ord  Lough,  entered  the  lake,  and  landed  at 
its  northern  end.  His  first  convert  was  Dichu,  a  local  chief,  who 
gave  him  his  bam  (sabhall,  thence  saul)  for  a  church.  This  is  the 
present  church  at  Saul,  which  has  been  used  as  a  church  ever 
since.  Patrick  then  went  to  Milchu,  the  King  of  Antrim,  his 
former  master.  The  king^s  incantations  made  him  no  response, 
and  he  gathered  up  his  household  goods,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  evangelist  went  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country  winning  many  converts. 

But  something  more  spectacular  and  efFective  must  be  done  be- 
fore it  could  have  any  effect  on  the  great  mass  of  Irish  people. 
Patrick,  therefore,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of 
Irish  paganism,  at  Tara,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  capital  of  Ire- 
land.*   When  Patrick  arrived  there  the  king  was  celebrating  a 

>  Art.  St.  Patrick  in  Enoyo.  Brit.,  9th  ed.   See  above,  pp.  619,  020. 

'  Many  of  his  biographers  make  sixty  the  age  of  his  conseoration,  and  this  is 
f oUowed  by  Stokes,  Tripartite  life,  p.  cxzzviiL  But  the  best  compntations 
from  Patrick's  slender  data  make  forty-five  the  age.  See  Todd,  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,  p.  892 ;  Haddan  and  Stubba,  Councils,  i,  12 ;  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland, 
ii,  18,  428,  429 ;  Newell,  St.  Patrick,  p.  82. 

'  The  Irish  nation  consisted  of  a  nomber  of  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  king  and  made  its  own  laws.  Bat  the  King  of  Meath,  having  his  seat  at 
Tara,  was  an  overlord,  and  held  assemblies  of  aU  the  subordinate  chiefs. 
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pagan  feast,  and  had  lighted  a  fire  in  his  palace.  It  was  a  role  that 
on  that  night  no  other  fire  should  shine  forth  within  sight  of  Tara's 
palace.  Patrick  kindled  a  fire  for  the  celebration  of  the  paschal 
feast  on  the  opposite  hill.'  The  king  in  consternation  summoned 
PATRICKS  his  council.  ''This  fire  which  has  been  lighted  before 
8UCCI88.  the  royal  fire,'*  said  the  Druids,  "  will  never  be  extin- 

guished unless  it  be  extinguished  this  night.  Moreover,  it  will 
conquer  all  the  fires  of  our  religion.  And  he  who  has  lighted  it 
will  conquer  us  all,  and  will  seduce  all  the  subjects,  and  all  king- 
doms will  fall  before  him,  and  he  will  fill  all  things  and  will  reign 
forever  and  ever.''  The  king  took  his  magicians  and  proceeded 
to  visit  and  punish  the  bold  innovators.  The  Lives  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh  then  relate  that  Patrick  was  bidden  to  approach  the  royal 
presence.  The  Druids  began  to  abuse  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
blaspheme.  One  was  especially  abusive.  The  saint  looked  at  him 
sternly,  and  then  cried  aloud  to  God,  ''  0  Lord,  who  canst  do  all 
things,  by  whose  power  all  things  consist,  and  who  hast  sent  me 
hither,  let  this  wretch  who  blasphemes  thy  name  be  forthwith 
raised  aloft,  and  let  him  speedily  perish.''  Whereupon  the  magician 
was  caught  up  into  the  air,  dashed  head  foremost  against  the  earth, 
and  thus  miserably  perished.  This  enraged  the  king,  and  he  or- 
dered Patrick  to  be  seized.  Then  the  saint  began  intoning  the 
sixty-eighth  psalm,  ''  Let  Ood  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scat- 
tered. Let  them  also  that  hate  him  fiee  before  him.''  A  horror 
of  thick  darkness  came  down  upon  the  Druids,  and  they  began  to 
fight  one  another.  An  earthquake  added  to  the  terrors.  The 
guards  took  to  flight,  and  the  king  and  queen  stood  with  two  at- 
tendants alone  before  St.  Patrick.  Other  prodigies  followed — 
miracles  upon  miracles.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  chief  men,  was  baptized,  and  gave  the  heroic  evangelist  a 
safe  conduct  through  Ireland. 

Patrick  then  began  his  missionary  journeys  through  Ireland, 
attacking  paganism  in  its  chief  centers.  He  recognized  the  Celtic 
PATRICK'S  polity,  the  devotion  of  the  tribes  to  their  chiefs,  and 
^loiH iwB^  *^^®  always  directed  his  attention  to  the  kings  and 
LAND.  princes.     He  knew  no  fear.    He  went  to  Moy  Slecht, 

where  stood  the  great  national  idol,  Crom  Gruach,  surrounded 

'  EnsebinB  says  that  Constantme  obeenred  Easter  Ere  with  aaoh  pomp  that 
' '  he  ttimed  the  sacred  or  mystioal  yigU  into  the  light  of  day  by  meaoa  of  lamps 
suspended  in  every  part,  and  setting  np  huge  waxen  tapers  as  big  as  oolnmns 
through  the  whole  city.'^  Bingham  describes  this  custom  at  length,  Antiquities, 
bk.  ui,  ch.  i,  sec.  82 ;  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiquities,  i,  695 ; 
Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  74,  75,  note. 
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by  leBBer  idols.  Here  he  preached  and  argued^  conyinced  the 
chief,  destroyed  the  idols,  and  terminated  forever  the  abomina- 
tions connected  with  that  sanctuary.  The  Book  of  Leinster  says 
that  here  the  Irish  sacrificed  their  children  to  idols.  But  the  Book 
of  Leinster  is  a  late  authority,  and  this  horrid  custom  is  not  men* 
tioned  in  any  of  the  medisBval  Lives  of  Patrick,  and  some 
authorities  believe  that  Irish  paganism  never  sunk  so  low.*  At 
Croagh  Patrick  (Patrick's  Hill),  Mayo,  he  spent  a  long  time  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  mountain  has  ever  been  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. He  spent  seven  years  in  Gonnaught,  then  preached  in 
Ulster,  where  he  founded  the  metropolitan  Church  in  Armagh, 
445,  traveled  throughout  Munster,  baptizing  large  numbers,  and 
finally  returned  to  his  first  church  at  Saul,  County  Down,  where 
he  died.  According  to  the  Bollandists  he  died  in  460,  but  accord- 
ing to  Joyce  in  or  about  465,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Ussher  and  Todd  hold  he  died  in  493.'  He  was  buried  in 
Downpatrick,  County  Down.  The  old  biographers  say  that  he 
founded  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  churches,  baptized  twelve 
thousand  persons,  ordained  four  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  and  a 
vast  nnmber  of  priests,  and  blessed  many  monks  and  nuns.  His 
relics  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  fieformation. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  more  picturesque 
legends  connected  with  St.  Patrick — first,  the  shamrock  legend. 
It  is  said  that  at  Tara  Patrick  illustrated  the  doctrine .__  ^„ 

LIOKNDB  CON- 

of  the  Trinity  by  the  three-leaved  shamrock  growing  at  nkctid  with 
his  feet.    From  this  time  the  shamrock  was  the  emblem  8'-  Patrick. 
of  Ireland.     This  legend,  however,  is  not  older  than  1600.     In 

1  See  Joyce,  A  Short  Hist,  of  Lrelftiid  (to  1606),  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  LongxxianB, 
1893,  p.  141. 

*  Joyce,  p.  149 ;  Ussher,  Antiq.,  pp.  879-884 ;  Todd,  pp.  494r-497.  The 
whole  chronology  of  Patrick's  life,  as  given  in  his  mediceyal  biographers  and 
f oUowed  by  many  later  ones,  is  fictitions.  NeweU,  who  has  some  ezceUent  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  thinks  the  date  of  Patrick's  death  given  by  his  first 
biographer,  Tirechan  (469),  as  probable  as  any.  As  to  his  age  there  is  observ- 
able in  Tirechan  and  others  a  determination  to  mete  ont  his  life  after  the  model 
of  Moses.  According  to  the  chroniclers  the  Celtic  saints  were  a  long-lived 
class.  AH  the  old  writers  nnite  in  giving  Patrick  an  age  from  one  hundred 
and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  St.  Cadoc  one  hundred  and  twenty,  St. 
David  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  St.  Kentigem  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  Ussher  says  that,  according  to  Asclepiades,  people  were  wont  to  live  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  Britain,  and  he  quotes  TrebeUius  PoUio 
as  saying,  **  The  most  learned  of  the  mathematicians  judge  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  are  given  to  man  to  live,  and  they  repeat  that  no  more  is 
granted  to  anyone  ;"  which  last  assertion  Ussher  refutes.  See  NeweU,  St. 
Patrick,  pp.  147-151. 
42 
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pagan  Ireland  the  trefoil  was  held  sacred.  The  ahamrock  emblem 
grew  out  of  this.  Many  of  these  pagan  practioes  were  Christian- 
ized.' Patrick  is  also  said  to  have  freed  Ireland  from  snakes  and  all 
nozions  insects  and  animals.  While  fasting  daring  Lent  in  the 
magnificent  mountain  Groagh  Patrick^  oyerlooking  Clew  Bay  in 
Mayo,  the  demons  and  venomous  reptilee  of  Ireland  assanlted  him. 
He  drove  them  all  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  story  of  Jocelyn,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  But  other  medisBval  histories  relate  this  story 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Solinus,  a  geographer  of  the  third 
century,  speaks  of  the  immunity  of  Ireland  in  regard  to  reptiles. 
A  celebrated  legend  is  that  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory.  This  had  a 
large  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  still  shown — a  cave  in  an 
island  in  Lough  Derg,  near  Pettigo,  in  County  Donegal.  Pil- 
grimages are  often  made  to  it.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  recognised  it 
as  only  a  device  of  St.  Patrick  to  enforce  on  the  rude  people  the 
sense  of  eternal  realities.* 

St.  Patrick's  theology  is  simple  and  evangelical.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  later  Roman  dogmas.  His  writings  are 
FjLTRicK*8  full  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures.  For  the  most  part 
TOTOLOQT.  there  is  nothing  to  ofFend  the  most  orthodox  Protes- 
tant sentiment.' 

St.  Patrick's  hymn,  the  "  Deer's  Cry,"  or  ''Breastplate/'  is,  like 
the  early  creeds,  a  poetical  confession  of  faith  : 

"  I  bind  myself  to-day 

To  a  strong  power,  an  inyocation  of  the  Trinity, 

I  beliere  in  the  Threenees  with  a  conf  eesion  of  a 

Oneness  in  the  Creator  of  judgment. 

'<  I  bind  myself  to-day 

To  the  power  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  his  baptism. 
To  the  power  of  the  omcifizion,  with  his  bnrialy 
To  the  power  of  his  resorreotion,  with  his  aaeension, 
To  the  power  of  his  coming  to  the  judgment  of  doom. 

**  I  bind  myself  to-day 

To  the  power  of  Gh)d  to  guide  me. 
The  might  of  Qod  to  uphold  me, 

*  See  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  78,  and  the  artieks  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  1864-69,  by  F.  B.  Davies. 

*  Topogr.  Hibem.,  dist.  ii,  cap.  t.  Full  infonnation  is  given  in  Bsoring' 
Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lond.,  1868,  and  WiigH  St 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  Lond.,  1844.    See  Stokes,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  It,  906. 

*  In  fact,  St.  Patrick's  writings  hare  been  published  by  the  Beligioos  Tract 
Society  of  London  in  the  admirable  edition  of  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  and 
the  Confession,  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  New  Yoik,  as  edifying  read- 
ing for  their  patrons. 
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The  wiBdom  of  God  to  teach  me, 
The  eye  of  Gk>d  to  watoh  over  me. 
The  ear  of  Qod  to  hear  me, 
The  word  of  Qod  to  speak  for  me. 
The  hand  of  God  to  protect  me, 
The  way  of  God  to  lie  before  me, 
The  shield  of  Gk)d  to  shelter  me. 
The  host  of  Qod  to  defend  me 

Against  the  snares  of  demons. 

Against  the  temptations  of  vices, 

Against  [the  Insts]  of  nature, 

Against  every  man  who  meditates  injniy  to  me, 
Whether  far  or  near, 
Alone  and  in  a  mnltitade." 

He  had  a  trae  Celtic  belief  in  charms  and  incantations: 

<<  I  snmmon  to-day  aronnd  me  all  these  powers 

Against  every  hostile  merciless  power  directed  against  my  hody 

and  my  sonl, 
Against  the  incantations  of  false  prophets. 
Against  the  black  laws  of  heathenism. 
Against  the  false  laws  of  heretics, 
Against  the  deceit  of  idolatry. 

Against  the  spells  of  women,  and  smiths,'  and  Dmids, 
Against  all  knowledge  which  hath  defiled  man's  body  and  sonl." 

But  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  nearness  of  Ohrist  and  an  abso- 
lute faith  in  his  divinity: 

"  Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 

Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 

Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me, 

Christ  at  my  right,  Christ  at  my  left, 

Christ  in  breadth,  Christ  in  length,  Christ  in  height. 

Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me, 

Christ  in  the  month  of  every  man  who  speaks  to  me, 

Christ  in  the  eye  of  every  man  who  sees  m^ 

Christ  in  the  ear  of  every  man  that  hears  me. 

"  I  bind  myself  to-day 

To  a  strong  power,  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity, 
I  believe  in  a  Threeness  with  a  confession  of  a 
Oneness  in  the  Creator  of  judgment 

>  **  Workers  in  metals  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  the  smith  espe- 
cially was  invested  with  snperhnman  attributes  of  intelligence  and  power. 
The  ordinary  smith  of  common  life  is  to  this  day  regarded  by  the  peasantry  aa 
endowed  with  magical  power  and  influence.  In  ancient  times  he  was  looked 
on  as  a  sorcerer  and  an  adept  in  necromancy." — ^Ulster  Journal  of  ArchaDology, 
No.  85,  pp.  219, 220. 
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**  Salyation  is  the  Lord's, 

Salyation  is  the  Lord's, 

Salyation  is  Christ's, 

Let  thy  salTation,  O  Lord,  be  eyer  with  ns."  > 

In  his  Oonf ession  *  Patrick  gives  a  statement  of  his  belief.  It  is 
a  brief  Trinitarian  confession^  fewer  in  particulars  than  the  Apos- 
tles' Greedy  grouping  everything  around  Jesus  Christ.  His  was 
the  theology  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  neither  sacramental  nor 
Roman.' 

The  question  of  Patrick's  relation  to  the  pope  has  been  con- 
tested. Even  if  he  were  commissioned  by  the  pope  as  the  foremost 
PATRICK'S  RK-  ^^shop  of  thc  Wcst,  it  would  mean  nothing  for  the 
LATioNTo  Roman  claims,  nor  for  the  obedience  of  the  Irish 
*^'**'  Church  to  the  Roman  see.     The  question  is  of  no  con- 

troversial importance.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Roman  mis- 
sion of  Patrick  rests  on  no  contemporary  evidence.  In  his  Con- 
fession, written  especially  to  vindicate  his  call  as  the  evangelist  of 
Ireland,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  mission.  Kor  in  any  of  his 
writings  is  there  reference  to  any  relation  to  the  pope.  This  omis- 
sion is  inexplicable  if  Patrick  drew  his  commission  from  Celestine. 
But  the  writers  of  later  legend  took  all  their  heroes  to  Rome. 
Cadoc,  Eentigem,  and  all  the  Celtic  saints  are  conducted  by 
their  biographers  to  Rome,  and  so  St.  Patrick  must  be  similarly 
honored.*  The  silence  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  who  mentions 
Palladius's  mission  from  Celestine,  and  the  remarkable  fact  that 
Bede  makes  no  mention  of  St.  Patrick  whatever — a  silence  which 
has  led  some  to  hold  that  Patrick  himself  is  a  myth — ^is  very  hard 
to  explain  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  went  out 
from  under  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     Patrick  himself, 

'  The  original  of  this  antiphon  is  in  Latin,  the  rest  of  the  hymn  is  in  Irish. 
The  form  of  this  hymn  reminds  ns  of  oar  own  pagan  Walt  Whitman. 

« Ch.  i,  2. 

<  His  first  biographers,  writing  two  hondred  years  after,  have  imputed  to 
him  yarions  sayings  and  sentiments  which  need  to  be  tested  by  his  own  writ- 
ings. 

^  Bat  on  this  subject  the  earliest  Patrician  literatare  is  as  silent  as  Patrick  him 
self.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hymn  of  Secnndinos,  or  the  Hymn  of  Fiaoe, 
or  by  Mnirchu.  Even  Tirechan  does  not  name  it  in  the  main  narrative,  bat  in 
the  sapplementary  notes  to  Tirechan  it  is  said  Patrick  "  is  ^ent  as  bishop  to 
teach  the  Scots  [Irish]  by  Bishop  Celestine,  Pope  of  Bome."  Tirechan  liyed 
over  two  hundred  years  after  Patrick,  and  this  note  is  probably  two  or  three 
centuries  later  than  Tirechan,  for  the  removal  of  Columba^s  bones  to  Saul, 
in  County  Down,  is  mentioned  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding,  an  event 
which  happened  in  877.  Beeves,  Antiquities  of  County  Down  and  Connor, 
p.  2U ;  Stokes,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  iv,  205. 
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like  Paul,  attributed  his  mission  to  the  direct  call  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
the  first  Oeltic  Ghnrch  was  not  troubled  with  too  much  reverence 
for  the  pope.  Golumba  never  sought  his  sanction  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Picts,  nor  Golumban  for  the  conversion  of  the  Germans 
and  Swiss.  We  clear  our  minds  of  much  misconception  when  we 
cease  to  transfer  later  theories  and  conditions  into  the  earlier  eccle- 
siastical history.' 

*  For  a  diflonasion  of  St.  Patrick's  aUeged  mifision  fromCeleetine,  see,  for  the 
affirmatiyey  Moran,  Essays  on  the  Earlj  Irish  Church,  Dablin,  1864,  and  his 
art.  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  April,  1880;  and  for  the  negative,  see  Todd,  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  DubUn,  1864;  Newell,  St.  Patrick,  ch.  iv;  Stokes,  Ire- 
land and  the  Celtic  Church,  Lond.,  1892  (8d  ed.),  leci  iii ;  Olden,  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1882,  appendix  i ;  The  Position  of  the  Old  Irish 
Church,  in  Church  Quar.  Bev.,  Lond.,  Oct.,  1885,  pp.  89  ft.,  and  The  Origin  of 
Irish  Christianity,  in  the  same,  July,  1889,  pp.  891  ff. 
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OHAPTEB  XXVIII. 

MSDLSVAL    IRELAND. 

The  early  Irish  Church  was  organized  after  the  fashion  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  country.  When  a  chief  became  a 
ooTKiurMBirr  Christian^  and  bestowed  his  dune  and  his  lands  upon 
oFTHEiABLT  ^]jg  Church,  hc  at  the  same  time  transferred  all  his 
CHURCH.  rights  as  chief.     But  these  rights  still  remained  with 

his  sept  or  clan^  though  subordinate  to  the  nses  of  the  Church.' 
At  first  the  ecclesiastical  offices  were  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  sept  or  clan^  and  were  hereditary.  This  eyen  applied  to  the 
office  of  bishop^  and  down  to  a  late  period.  Belonging  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical family  were  all  the  tenants^  yassals^  and  slaves  connected 
with  the  Church  land.  As  a  temporal  lord  the  head  of  these  tribal 
monastic  Churches  could  exact  rent  and  tribute  and  make  war.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  find  these  coheirs^  as  they  were  called^  making 
war  against  one  another.  The  colonies  that  went  out  from  the 
original  house  remained  subordinate  to  it. 

The  monastic  king^  as  he  might  be  called,  was  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church — ^popes,  bishops,  and  all  other  hierarchs  being  as 
nothing  before  him.  Often  this  abbot-king  was  a  layman,  and  it 
never  entered  the  mind  of  the  pre-Catholic  Irish  Church  that  there 
was  anything  anomalous  or  inconsistent  with  Christianity  in  a  layman 
being  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  This  place  was  some- 
times held  by  a  woman.  When  St.  Bridget  was  abbess  of  Eildare,  the 
first  monastery  in  Ireland  which  included  both  men  and  women, 
she  was  the  chief  of  the  clan.  For  religious  services  she  employed 
a  bishop,  who  was  completely  under  her  dictation.'  The  bishop 
was  in  order  higher  than  the  presbyter,  but  was  completely  under 
the  power  of  the  monastic  head,  whether  presbyter  or  layman. 
From  what  Bede  says  about  lona  ordaining  Aidan,'  and  from  the 
statement  in  the  rule  of  the  French  abbot  Aurelian,  that  "when 
the  abbot  may  desire  he  has  the  power  of  ordaining,'^*  and  from 
the  case  of  the  abbot  Paphnutius,  a  presbyter  advancing  the  monk 

>  Snnivan,  art.  Ireland :  History,  in  Enc.  Brit.,  9th  ed. 

*  See  Olden,  The  Chnioh  in  IielAnd,  pp.  8&^14.  *H.  B.,  ill,  5. 

^  £t  quando  abbas  volnerit  ordinandi  habeat  poteotam.    Ifigna,  Izviii,  WL 
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Daniel  to  the  prieethood/  it  has  been  thought  by  Eillen  and  others 
that  the  bishop  as  a  separate  order  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Irish 
and  Scotch  Ghurch.  But  this  view  arises  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  ordinare,  which  often  means  to  appoint^  to  profess  (as  a  monk). 
Bishops  swarmed  throughout  the  country.  In  the  time  of  Patrick 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  St.  Mochta^  of  Louth, 
a  disciple  of  Patrick,  could  rejoice  over  one  hundred  bishops  in 
his  monastic  family: 

"  No  poyertj  had  Mocbta  in  the  barg  of  Loath, 
Three  hundred  prieete,  one  hundred  biflhope,  together  with  him, 
Eighty  pBalm-singing  noble  youths ; 
His  household,  Tsstest  of  courses. 
Without  plowing,  without  reaping,  without  kiln-drying, 
Without  work,  save  only  reading.**  * 

The  Irish  chroniclers  looked  upon  the  time  when  all  the  clergy 
were  bishops  as  their  golden  period^  and  one  sign  of  decay  was  the 
depression  of  the  other  clergy  under  a  few  bishops.  ,r,shclib- 
The  Catalogue  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  in  the  eighth  ical  orders. 
century,  says  that  there  were  in  the  order  of  time  as  well  as  of 
sancti^  three  orders  of  Irish  saints  ;  the  first  most  holy,  the  second 
Tery  holy,  the  third  holy.  "The  first  order  of  Catholic  saints,'* 
says  this  ancient  authority,  "was  in  the  time  of  Patrick.  And 
then  they  were  all  bishops,  famous  and  holy  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  founders  of  churches. 
They  had  one  head,  Christ,  and  one  leader,  Patrick.  They  ob- 
served one  mass,  one  celebration,  one  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear. 
They  celebrated  one  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  what  was  excommunicated  by  one  Church  all  excom- 
municated. They  rejected  not  the  service  and  society  of  women, 
because,  founded  on  the  rock  of  Christ,  they  feared  not  the  blast 
of  temptation.''  The  second  order  of  saints  is  spoken  of  as  an 
order  of  "Catholic  presbyters,  in  number  three  hundred.'*  In 
the  third  order  of  saints  there  were  "  holy  presbyters  and  a  few 
bishops.*'  • 

The  first  Irish  monasticism  centered  in  a  family.  The  monastery 
was  an  ordinary  sept  or  family  whose  chief  had  become  monasticism 
a  Christian.  Sometimes  the  chief  himself  was  the  head.  «  irrlawd. 
The  ordinary  family   life  went  on  as  before.     Some  members 

*  Xt  qnando  abbas  voliierit  ordinandi  habeat  potestam.   ICigne,  Ixviii,  892. 
<  See  a  case  reported  by  Cassian,  CSoUMo,  iv,  i ;  Eillen,  lEooL  Hist,  of  Ire- 
land, i,  86. 
'  The  Lebor  Breoe,  in  Oengna,  ozzzii ;  Olden,  p.  88, 
'Newell,  St.  fatridk,  pp.  804^  806. 
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were  celibates  and  some  were  not.  Some  of  the  monastic  clergy 
lived  with  their  wives.  All  joined  in  the  various  religious  exercises 
of  the  abbey.  The  system  had^  as  Sullivan  says,  many  striking 
analogies  to  the  Shaker  communities  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  earlier  system  gave  way  to  a  stricter  type  of  monastic  discipline. 
Under  the  influence  of  Wales  and  France  the  anchorite  principle 
was  introduced.  When  once  it  gained  a  foothold  it  propagated 
itself  like  wildfire.  All  over  Ireland  the  hermits  lived  in  solitary 
cells.  The  nomenclature  of  the  country  shows  this.  A  very 
common  name  is  Desert,  or  Disert,  as  Desertmartin  in  London- 
derry, Desertserges  in  Cork,  and  Eilladysert  in  Glare.  It  signifies 
simply  the  solitary  place  where  the  anchorite  took  up  his  abode.  ^ 
Often  the  anchorites  lived  near,  or  in  connection  with,  a  monastery, 
where  there  were  monks  living  a  more  active  and  sensible  life.  St. 
Donlough's  Church,  near  Dublin,  was  originally,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  an  anchorite's  cell. 

Many  of  the  cathedrals  had  anchorite  cells  attached  to  them. 
Then  there  were  the  beehive  cells  of  Ireland,  all  inhabited  by  an- 
chorites. The  Irish  monastery  resembled  a  viUage  of  wattled  huts. 
It  was  formed  entirely  after  the  Eastern  or  Greek  pattern.  On 
Mount  Athos,  the  celebrated  mountain  of  monasteries,  the  same 
system  is  prevailing  to-day.  In  the  Convent  of  St.  Matthew  at  Mosul 
and  in  other  celebrated  monasteries  of  the  East 'one  will  find  the 
model  of  Zona,  Clonmacnois,  and  Glendalough.  Stokes  has  de- 
scribed the  monastery  of  St.  Molaise,  on  the  island  of  Inismurray, 
seven  miles  from  the  western  mainland,  midway  between  Sligo  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Donegal.  In  the  outside  inclosure  the  women 
lived,  with  their  own  chapel.  Beyond  them  was  a  wall  fifteen  feet 
high,  built  of  red  sandstone  slabs,  like  a  peasant's  cottage.  This 
is  the  cashel  or  fortification.  It  is  circular,  and  incloses  half  an 
acre.  Inside  are  the  famous  beehive  habitations  and  the  old 
chapels.  Seven  of  these  cells  remain.  Stokes  says:  "  I  entered  them 
all,  and  had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  feet  to  do  so ;  they  are  circular, 
or  nearly  so,  inside,  and  one  or  two  still  retain  a  stone  offset  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor  to  serve  as  a  couch  for  the  hermits.  The 
roofiug  is  formed  by  the  slabs  gradually  overlapping  one  another, 
the  courses  thus  drawing  closer  until  they  are  capped  by  one  central 
flag ;  the  builders  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  this  was  the  nearest  approach  they  could  make  to  it."*  The 
largest  of  these  very  ancient  churches  is  twenty-four  feet  by  fif- 
teen, while  the  chapel  of  St.  Molaise  is  only  ten  feet  high,  twelve 

>  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Choroh,  p.  178  ff. 
•  Ibid,,  pp.  184^188. 
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feet  long^  and  eight  feet  broad.  They  are  rectangular  in  shape^ 
had  no  chancels^  and  were  of  marble  maaonry.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  so  far  west  as  Donegal  Bay  one  may  find  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  Syrian  cells  and  churches  built  in  conscious  imi- 
tation, as  Adamnan  says^  of  Eastern  models.  Indeed,  Ireland  was 
indebted  to  the  East  for  many  peculiarities  of  religion,  learning, 
and  architecture.' 

Egypt  had  her  share  in  mediasyal  Ireland.  Cashels  inclosing 
numerous  churches  and  convents  are  common  to  both  countries. 
The  roofs  of  the  Egyptian  churches  are  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Irish.  Embossed  metal  covers  for  manuscripts,  hand  bells,  book 
satchels,  and  ecclesiastical  fans  are  common  to  both  the  Coptic  and 
Irish  Churches.  A  notable  illustration  of  the  common  life  of 
these  two  Churches  is  found  in  the  wide  use  in  Ireland  of  the  Book 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in  Egypt, 
and  which  is  known  in  no  other  European  country  except  Ireland. 
It  had  large  vogue  in  Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 

The  round  towers  are  another  evidence  of  the  marvelous  inter- 
blending  of  Greek  and  Irish  Christianity.  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  used  to  account  for  these  famous  buildings.  They  thx  round 
have  been  attributed  to  the  fire-worshipers,  to  the  pa-  towers. 
gan  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Danes.  Some  say  they 
were  pillars  for  Stylite  saints,  like  St.  Simeon  of  the  Pillar.  If 
so,  the  Irish  saints  had  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  apex  of  a  conical  roof 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  where  the  merest  slip  would  con- 
sign them  to  destruction.  But  the  investigations  of  Petrie  in  1830, 
which  have  been  followed  by  Lord  Dunraven  and  Miss  Stokes,  have 
dissipated  any  amount  of  speculation,  and  have  placed  the  whole 
subject  in  scientific  light.  The  conclusions  of  Petrie,  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  later  archsBologists,  are :  1.  The  round  towers 
are  of  Christian  origin,  erected  at  various  periods  between  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century  and  the  thirteenth  century.  2.  Their  use  was 
twofold,  as  belfries,  and  also  as  keeps  or  places  of  strength,  into 

>  De  Looifl  Sanctis,  ii,  27,  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  Ixxxviii,  ool.  801. 

'  It  is  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  the  biblical  poems  and  paraphraaes  which 
compose  the  Saltair  na  Bann,  a  coUection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  medi- 
aeval  Irish  poeme,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Aneodota  Oxoniensia  by 
Whitley  Stokes,  Oxford,  1882.  The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  translated 
into  ^thiopio,  and  discovered  in  JSthiopia,  and  published  by  E.  Tramp,  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  Munich,  1880.  A  translation  was  published  by  S. 
Malan,  Lond.,  1882.  See  Hort,in  Smith  and  Waoe,  i,84 ;  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the 
Celtic  Church,  pp.  188-216,  notes.  This  was  a  missionary  trophy,  brought 
home  from  Abyssinia  by  the  missionary  Erapff .  A  transl.  into  Ghorman  was 
made  by  Dillmann,  Gott.,  185a 
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which  the  sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and  other  Taluables  might 
be  carried  in  case  of  danger,  and  to  which  their  guardians,  the  ec- 
clesiastics, might  take  refuge  when  suddenly  attacked.  They  were 
the  answer  of  the  monks  to  the  Danish  incursions.  3.  They  were 
probably  used  also,  when  occasion  required,  as  beacons  or  watch 
towers.^  The  elder  chroniclers  call  them  bell  houses,  and  it  is  well 
known  with  what  superstitious  rererence  the  bells  were  held  in  the 
ancient  Church.  The  first  tower  was  bailt  in  964,  and  between 
this  date  and  1008  a  great  movement  in  church  building  was  going 
on  in  Ireland.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these 
towers  in  Ireland,  twenty  of  which  remain  either  nearly  or  altogether 
entire.  Their  average  height  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  average  diameter  at  the  base  is  fifty  feet,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  doorway  above  the  ground  is  thirteen  feet. 
They  are  always  built  near  a  church,  the  doorway  facing  the 
church. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  Syria  to  Ire- 
land, is  a  study  of  surpassing  interest.  The  earliest  churches  were  sim- 
ple basilicas.  Neither  Roman  nor  Greek  architecture  possessed  a 
tower.  The  Count  de  Yogud,  who  was  sent  out  by  Napoleon  III 
to  study  Syrian  remains,  in  his  work  on  Syrian  architecture  from 
the  first  to  the  seventh  century  proves  that  to  these  ancient  Syrian 
Christians  we  owe  the  church  tower.  They  first  discovered  the  use 
of  cupolas  and  towers  built  upon  pendentives  or  hemispheres.  De 
VoguS  brought  to  light  the  first  cupola  at  Omneez  Tertoun,  built 
in  282.  This  method  of  construction  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  built  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Justinian.  As  we  stand  beneath  the  magnificent 
dome  of  St.  PauFs,  or  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  we  should 
remember  the  humble  Syrian  Christians  of  the  third  century  as  the 
creators  of  this  architectural  triumph.  It  was  from  the  Syrian 
school  of  architecture  at  Antioch  that  Justinian  drew  both  his 
architects,  Anthemus  of  Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletus,  for  his 
cathedral  in  Constantinople.'    Justiniaii  was  a  great  builder.     New 

>  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Chnrob,  p.  d86,  who  baa  an  exoeUent  obapier 
on  this  snbject.  See  Petrie,  Christian  Arohiteotore  of  Ireland  anterior  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  InTaaion,  in  TranaL  of  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  toL  xx(1884),  new 
ed.,  DnbL,  1845  ;  Donraven,  Memorials  of  Adare,  and  Notes  on  Irish  Aiohitec> 
tore,  ed.  by  Margaret  M.  Stokes,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1875-77 ;  Miss  Stokea,  Early 
Christian  Arobiteotare  in  Ireland,  Lond.,  1878.  O'Brien,  The  Boond  Towers 
of  Ireland,  DnbL,  1884,  held  to  a  FhaUic  origin,  bat  there  is  no  eTidenoe  of 
this.    See  Anderson,  Bound  Towers,  in  new  ed.  of  Chambers's  Encyc. 

*  See  Bayet,  L'Art  Byzantine,  in  BibUoth^ne  de  rBnaeignment  des  Beaoz 
Arts,  Paris,  1888,  esp.  pp.  80(^18. 
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stracturea  and  restorations  of  all  kinds  were  the  order  of  his  day. 
All  over  the  empire  could  be  seen  his  churches^  with  their  towers 
and  arches  and  domes.  Ravenna  was  specially  favored.  To  this  day 
among  the  frescoes  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vitalis^  a  church  which  he 
built  soon  after  St.  Sophia^  the  traveler  can  see  his  portrait. 

Now  this  church  and  several  other  churches  of  Ravenna  are 
built  with  round  towers^  identical  in  principle  and  conniction 
construction  with  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.*  From  JJ^^h'''^ 
Ravenna  the  tower  was  introduced  into  western  Eu-  okndulic. 
rope.  Miss  Stokes  gives  such  examples  as  the  tower  ^^J^^ec^'' 
of  Dinkelsbahl  in  Bavaria^  the  belfries  of  San  Nicola  tcri. 
at  Pisa,  San  Paternian  in  Venice^  one  at  Schoenen  in  Switzerland^ 
two  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Strasburg,  two  at  Oemrode  in 
the  Hartz^  two  at  Nivelles,  and  one  at  St.  Maurice  Epinal  in  Lor- 
raine. Then  there  occurred  that  shortsighted  iconoclastic  crusade 
which  exerted  previously  the  same  inlQuence  on  mediaeval  Europe 
as  did  the  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV  on  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  drove  the  artists^  artisans,  and  skilled  workers  out 
of  the  East  to  enrich  the  West,  and  the  other  drove  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  workmen  of  France  into  Germany  and 
England.  This  iconoclastic  expulsion  developed  such  very  various 
departments  as  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the  carving  of  ivory,  and  the 
production  of  goldsmith's  work,  while  it  alone  explains  the  outburst 
of  architectural  art  which  marks  the  ninth  and  subsequent  centu- 
ries.* In  the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  there  is 
preserved  a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  church  of  that  place, 
drawn  about  829,  in  which  we  see  lines  for  two  round  towers  at  the 
east  end  of  the  apse,'  while  in  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
erected  between  796  and  804,  there  are  two  round  towers  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church. 

1  For  a  description  of  the  Church  of  St.  VitaliB,  see  Beber,  Hist,  of  Medi»Tal 
Art,  pp.  51-56;  Vincent,  Rayenna,  in  Presb.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  119. 
For  connection  of  Ravenna  with  Ireland,  see  works  of  DnnraTen  and  ICin  Stokes, 
above,  and  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  pp.  248-245.  There  is 
a  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  these  campaniles  or  bell  towers  of  the  Rayenna 
churches.  Hulsch  considers  them  of  the  same  date  as  the  churches  themselves, 
or  mostly  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  but  Freeman  (Hist.  Es- 
says, 8d  series)  maintains  that  they  are  all  later  than  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great  (d.  814). 

'  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  247.  Stokes  here  recognizes  the 
labors  of  Labarte  in  his  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  VioUet  1« 
Due,  the  greater  modem  writer  on  architecture. 

'  This  plan  was  published  by  Keller,  of  Zurich,  and  repub.  by  Willis  in  Al^ 
cluDological  Journal,  1848,  p.  85.  See  Dunrayen.  Memorials  of  Adare,  p.  885; 
Stokes,  p.  248. 
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Ireland  would  not  be  long  in  learning  the  arts  of  Europe.  Inter- 
iwcLAKD's  Ri.  <5o^™^  between  the  island  and  the  Continent  was  most 
uLTioM  TO  Ku-  froquent.  The  French  king  Dagobert  I  was  sent  to 
**^"'  Ireland  for  his  education.  French  coins  found  in  Ireland 

prove  that  there  was  constant  commercial  contact  with  the  South. 
Foreign  ecclesiastics  abounded.  Fifty  Roman  monks  settled  in  Ire- 
land for  the  purpose  of  discipline  and  study^  especially  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  then  much  cultivated  in  Ireland.  The  Litany  of  Oen- 
gus  the  Ouldee  commemorates  vast  numbers  of  strangers  who  came 
to  Ireland — Italians,  Oermans,  Frenchmen,  and,  among  others,  Egyp- 
tian monks  and  orientals.'  There  was  also  constant  correspond- 
ence between  the  Irish  monasteries  and  the  scholars  of  the  Continent. 
Readily,  therefore,  could  the  Church  towers  of  Byzantium  be  re- 
produced on  the  green  sward  of  Ireland.  The  Danish  invasions 
gave  the  pretext. 

Irish  civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
MIXTURE  or  barbarism  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literature  and 
BARBARISM  art.  Thc  tribal  organization  and  customs  were  similar 
AND  CULTURE.  ^  ^^^^  ^f  prehistorfc  Greece.  The  Book  of  Rights  re- 
minds one  of  Homer.'  Tribute  in  kind  was  furnished  to  the  kings. 
Wars  and  quarrels  between  the  kings  and  tribes  were  inter- 
minable. There  was  no  national  feeling.  Jealousy,  anger,  and 
revenge  were  characteristic  of  the  Christian  chieftains  of  medisB- 
val  Ireland.  A  chief  was  ready  to  invite  to  his  rescue  or  for 
vengeance  a  foreign  force,  although  he  knew  that  such  an  invi- 
tation would  be  the  slavery  of  his  country.  Repeatedly  Danish  and 
English  conquerors  were  invited  by  some  discontented  or  defeated 
king,  who  nursed  his  wrath,  like  Achilles,  in  his  tent.  This 
fierce  spirit  of  disunion  and  personal  spite  has  been  Ireland's  great- 
est foe,  even  down  to  our  century.  Ireland  was  then  chiefly  a 
country  of  sheepfolds.  Agriculture  was  little  practiced.  Plunder- 
ing expeditions  were  ordinary  diversions.  The  Book  of  Eights 
solemnly  lays  down  among  the  privileges  of  the  king  of  Cashel  or 
Munster  that  of  burning  Northern  Leinster  and  of  plundering  the 
cattle  of  Croghan,  on  the  rich  plains  of  Roscommon,  while  the 
cuckoo  sings.*    In  fact,  the  country  was  often  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

1  OengiiB  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  although  Stokes  attribntee  the 
Litany  to  the  close  of  the  10th  century.  See  his  pref.  to  his  ed.  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  Oengos,  pnb.  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Iriah  Academy,  1880. 

*  The  Book  of  Bights  ia  a  medi»Tal  directoiy  of  taxation  and  cnstomB,  of  in- 
estimable value  for  the  study  of  Irish  history.  It  was  edited  by  an  eminent 
aroh»ologist,  John  O'Donovan,  DubL,  1847. 

•  Stokes,  p.  108. 
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The  ravaging  expeditions  were  conducted  with  a  harbarous  cruelty. 
The  tribesmen  ^'  spared  neither  age  nor  sex ;  they  regarded  neither 
monastery  nor  church.  They  reverenced  their  own  local  priest  and 
their  local  sanctuaries,  but  they  reverenced  none  other.  Clonmac- 
nois,  Eildare,  Glonard,  Armagh,  fared  as  badly  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  Irishmen  as  at  those  of  pagan  Danes.  These  venerable 
shrines,  whose  history  went  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  were  often 
plundered,  and  finally  burnt  to  the  ground.^'  *  In  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century  the  King  of  Munster  was  at  once  abbot 
and  bishop,  barbarian  and  Christian.  In  his  expeditions  he  plun- 
dered the  most  sacred  places. of  Ulster,  and  put  clergy  and  monks 
to  the  sword.  Scandinavian  rule  could  not  be  worse.  The  descrip- 
tion of  these  things  in  the  romances  of  Carleton  simply  recalls  the 
mediBBval  chroniclers.  In  765  Bishop  Entighem,  of  Kildare,  was 
killed  by  one  of  his  priests  at  the^very  altar  of  St.  Bridget,  in  his 
own  cathedral.  An  ancient  story  about  one  of  these  marauders,  who 
had  died,  says  that  he  appeared  before  Bishop  Corprius,  of  Clon- 
macnois,  all  wretched  and  filthy  on  account  of  the  punishment  he 
was  enduring  in  purgatory.  The  spirit  prayed  that  the  good  bishop 
would  beseech  the  mercy  of  God  for  himself  and  his  confessor, 
who  was  in  the  same  plight.  The  bishop  prayed  for  half  a  year, 
when  the  spirit  came  back  bright  and  clean  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
body,  but  wretched  and  filthy  as  to  the  lower  part.  Another  six 
months'  prayers  were  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and 
he  appeared  clear  and  radiant  throughout.  This  mediaeval  legend 
compares  well  with  Charles  Lever's  story,  in  Charles  O'Malley,  of 
Mickey  Free  and  his  father's  sojourn  in  purgatory.* 

Another  evidence  of  the  primitive  survivids  in  Ireland  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  law.  Every  man  was  a  law  to  himself ;  there  was 
no  conception  of  the  State,  nor  of  a  crime  against  the  State ;  there 
were  laws  and  penalties,  but  every  man  was  his  own  avenger.  The 
execution  of  the  law  rested  entirely  with  the  person  aggrieved.  The 
Brehon  laws  of  Ireland,  like  the  Twelve  Tables  of  ancient  Some, 
and  the  old  Lombard  and  Teutonic  laws,  recognized  the  administra- 
tion of  law  as  a  private  function.*  The  Irish  had  a  magnificent 
scheme  for  the  interpretation  and  exposition  of  law,  lawawdan- 
but  none  for  its  enforcement,  except  the  impulse  of  pri-  ^*<''""»'- 
vate  revenge.  From  time  immemorial  the  Irish  had  brehons,  or 
hereditary  judges,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  explain  and  apply  the 
law,  and  act  as  jndges  in  all  cases  of  dispute.     These  brehons  were 

1  Stokes,  p.  199. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  1M)1,202;  Salmon,  Purgatory  and  Modem  Berelations,  in  C!on- 
temp.  ReT.,  Oct.,  1888.  *See  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  chap.  z. 
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held  to  a  high  standard  of  legal  attainment  and  judicial  fairness. 
They  mast  spend  all  their  time  in  the  study  of  law^  and  the  slight- 
est partiality  or  injustice  was  punished.  It  was  said  that  a  divine 
avenger  stood  guardian  over  the  right,  and  every  brehon  who 
swerved  from  it  would  feel  the  divine  wrath.  One  legend  told  how 
a  brehon  of  the  first  century  wore  a  collar  around  his  neck,  which 
tightened  when  he  delivered  a  false  judgment  and  expanded  again 
when  he  delivered  a  true  one.  *'  When  the  brehons  deviated  from 
the  truth  of  nature  there  appeared  blotches  upon  their  cheeks. ''* 
But  the  brehons  had  no  power  to  enforce  their  own  decisions. 

This  primitive  and  aJmost  anarchic  condition  of  society  ex- 
isted in  Ireland  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Teutonic  races 
in  their  upward  progress  threw  aside  such  a  primitive  system  of 
law.  *'The  Danes  in  Iceland/*  says  Stokes,  "showed  their  Teu- 
tonic genius  for  business  by  developing  legislation  and  institations 
more  consonant  with  the  wants  of  civilized  society,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Korman  conquest  of  Ireland,  that  is,  within  three  centuries 
of  their  settlement  in  Iceland,  they  had  constructed  a  very  elaborate 
judicial  system  with  primary,  intermediate,  and  appeal  courts,  very 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  which  now  exist  in  these  king- 
doms. I  do  not  think  the  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence 
could  come  across  a  more  interesting  incident  illustrating  the  vary- 
ing genius  of  tribes  and  nations  for  political  development  than  the 
very  diverse  fates  which  overtook  the  Brehon  Code  in  Ireland  and 
Iceland.  The  Celtic  race  clung  to  it.  It  suited  their  nature.  It 
gave  fine  scope  to  their  fighting  capacities.  If  the  decision  suited  the 
defendant  he  submitted  to  it;  if  not,  he  repudiated  it,  and  fought 
TROUPE'S  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  J^'^g^  ^^^  plaintiff  alike. *'  "  Froude, 
KRRONBous  therefore,  is  in  gross  error  when  he  says  that  "  when 
juDGMiHT.  ^Yie  Normans  took  charge  of  them  the  Irish  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clergy,  scarcely  better  than  a  mob  of  armed  sav- 
ages ;  they  had  no  settled  industry,  and  no  settled  habitations,  and 
scarcely  a  conception  of  property.  *'•    The  fact  is,  the  Irish  had  set- 

1  Brehon  Laws,  iii,  805 ;  Joyce,  Hist,  of  Ireland  6o  1606,  Lond.,  1806,  pp. 
89,  if.  The  work  of  editing  and  translating  these  laws  was  given  to  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Irish  scholars,  John  O'Donoyan,  professor  of  Celtic  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  Eugene  O'Cnrry,  professor  of  Irish  Arch«ologj  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  The  result  was  pnb.  by  the  Master  of 
the  BoUs,  Lond.,  1865-85,  4  vols.  To  these  Tolmnes,  with  their  ample  intro> 
dnctions  and  notes,  to  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institations,  Lond.,  1875,  to 
the  articles  by  Ferguson  in  the  Encyc.  Brit.,  and  to  Joyce  as  above,  the  readeir 
is  referred  for  fall  information. 

*  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Chordh,  p.  206. 
•  »The  Englioh  in  Ireland,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii. 
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tied  habitations,  though  not  of  stone ;  they  had  settled  industries ; 
their  conception  of  property  was  most  definite,  as  the  numerous 
provisions  of  the  Brehon  Code  guarding  property  rights  testify ; 
they  had  mills,  good  roads,  and  some  of  the  arts,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  maryelous  state  of  perfection  ;  and  they  were  the  teachers  of  Eu- 
rope. But  all  these  things  existed  by  the  side  of  barbaric  sim- 
plicity, rudeness,  and  fierceness* 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LXARNINO  AND  ART  IN  MEDLfiYAI.  IRELANB-XXTSaNAIj 
HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

Ibeland  waB  the  queen  of  Europe  in  art  and  learning.  When 
the  barbarians  were  wandering  over  Europe,  the  scholars  took  ref- 
IIUH.AND  A  ^8®  ^^  *^®  Green  Isle.  Free  from  all  disturbance  except 
REFUGB  FOR  intcmal  feuds,  they  there  pursued  their  quiet  work. 
SCHOLARS.  »pjj^  standard  of  learning  in  the  Irish  monasteries  was 
higher  than  with  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  derived  from  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine,  as  from  direct  fountain  heads.  Both 
classical  and  sacred  literature  were  culti rated.'  The  scholars  of  the 
Continent  corresponded  with  the  learned  men  of  Ireland.  Alcuin 
wrote  from  the  court  of  Charlemagne  to  Colcu,  senior  lecturer  at 
Clonmacnois,  in  terms  which  showed  his  profound  reverence  for 
his  Irish  friend.  An  interesting  illustration  of  Irish  learning 
came  to  light  in  1812,  when  Letronne  found  in  the  French  National 
Library  two  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century.  It  proved  a 
work  in  geography  by  an  Irish  monk,  Dicuil,  liber  de  Mensura 
Orbis  Terrse,  and  is  for  that  age  remarkably  accurate  throughout. 
It  actually  quotes  Pliny,  Solinus,  Pomponius  Mela,  Orosius,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Priscian  the  grammarian,  and  is  founded  on  the  best 
information  and  observation  of  the  time.  The  pride  of  Eastern 
learning,  the  Chronicle  of  Malalas,  which  reflects  the  highest  culture 
DICUIL  AND  o'  Antioch,  is  ridiculous  for  its  mistakes  when  measured 
RRioKNA.  by  the  sldc  of  thc  Irish  monk.  Letronne  was  engaged  in 
Egyptian  investigations,  and  what  attracted  him  to  the  geography 
of  Dicuil  was  the  fact  that  this  Irishman,  a  thousand  years  before, 
gave  as  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  the  exact  figures  which  he 
had  himself  found  by  actual  measurement.  Dicuil  also  describes 
Iceland  from  the  testimony  of  Irish  missionaries  who  had  gone 
there  in  the  eighth  century  and  established  Christian  worship.* 
Another  learned  Irishman  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  went 
from  one  of  the  Irish  monasteries  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald 
of  France,  where  he  was  from  841  head  of  the  court  school.  He 
was  a  subtle  and  powerful  genius,  and  his  daring  speculations  dis- 
turbed the  orthodoxy  of  the  times.   Aileran  and  Augustine^  both  of 

'  Zinuner,  Irish  Element  in  Mediaeval  Cnltnre,  p.  19. 
»  Stokes,  pp.  218-217. 
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the  seyenth  century^  were  masters  of  Scripture^  and  the  latter  was 
often  confounded  with  his  namesake  of  Hippo.  Virgil  was  a  dis- 
tinguished missionary  as  well  as  an  able  scholar.  He  had  learned 
from  the  Greeks  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  fearlessly  promul- 
gated his  theories,  some  of  which  were  similar  to  Lytton's  in  his 
last  novel.  The  Coming  Race.  For  this,  and  for  his  opposition  to 
the  hard  and  fast  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  Boniface,  he  was  com- 
plained of  to  the  pope.  Bnt  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  keep 
his  see  of  Salzburg  undisturbed  from  744  to  his  death 
in  784.  Sedulius — eighth  or  ninth  century — was  an-  seduliub. 
other  of  these  versatile  Irish  scholars.  He  was  a  profound  biblical 
student,  and  familiar  with  all  the  exegetical  writers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church.  He  was  also  a  poet  and  grammarian.  His  book  on 
the  Duty  of  Princes  is  enlivened  with  Latin  verses,  grave  and  gay. 
His  commentary  is  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  biblical  exposition 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  While  Erigena  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Augustine's  predestinarianism,  Sedulius  was  a  stanch  believer  in 
it.  When  Greek  learning  had  perished  out  of  Western  Europe  it 
was  diligently  caught  up  and  cultivated  in  the  Irish  monasteries.^ 

There  was  discovered  at  Wtlrzburg  an  Irish  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  dating  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  reveals  an  in- 
dependent judgment  and  extraordinary  learning.  It  frequently 
quotes  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Pelagius,  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Isidore  of  Seville.  Pelagius  is  the  favorite,  though  the  commen- 
tary by  no  means  follows  all  his  opinions.' 

There  was  a  rich  sacred  literature  in  medisBval  Ireland.     The 
Book  of  Eells  is  a  Latin  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  written  on 
vellum,  and  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     It  belonged 
probably  to  the  seventh  century,  and  is  so  called  be-    the  book  ov 
cause  kept  many  years  in  Kells,  Meath.     The  celebrated     ""*  ^^^ 
Book   of  Psalms,   which  Columba  copied,  and  over    akttreas- 
which  a  battle  was  fought,  may  be  seen  in  the  National     ^ru* 
Museum  of  Dublin.     The  Book  of  Armagh,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting literary  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  already  been 
described,  was  published  in  807.     It  is  the  most  precious  possession 

1  See  the  interesting  chapter,  **  Greek  and  Hebrew  Learning  in  Irish  Monae- 
teriee,"  in  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Chnrch,  pp.  210  ff.,  the  references 
there  given,  and  the  interesting  essay  of  Heinrich  Zimmer,  The  Irish  Ele- 
ment in  MediflBval  Cnltore,  transL  by  Jane  Loring  Edmands,  N.  Y.,  1891. 
This  last  is  a  tribute  to  the  scholarly  labors  of  the  Irish  monks  on  the 
Continent. 

*  The  Holy  Scriptnres  in  Ireland  One  Thousand  Years  Ago.    Selections  from 
the  Wiirzbnrg  Glosses.     Tranal.  by  Rev.  Thomas  Olden,  M.A.     In  R.  L  A., 
Ihibl.  and  Lond.,  1888.    Ch.  Qnar.  Rev.,  July,  1889,  pp.  407-414. 
43 
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of  which  Trinity  College  Library  in  Dublin  can  boast.  The  libra- 
ries of  the  British  islands  and  of  the  Continent  abound  in  Irish 
lives  of  the  saints^  written  in  Irish  and  Latin.  There  were  nearly 
a  dozen  Lives  of  Patrick.*  An  Irish  scholar  abroad,  John  Colgan, 
published  at  Louvain,  where  he  resided  in  the  Irish  monastery,  a 
volume  entitled  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibemiae,  1645.  These  lives 
were  all  translated  by  him  from  ancient  Irish  manuscripts.  Two 
years  later  he  published  another  Latin  volume,  Acta  Triadis 
Thaumaturgsd,  the  Lives  of  the  wonder-working  Triad — namely. 
Saints  Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columba.  This  contains  seven  livea 
of  Patrick,  including  the  Tripartite  Life.  The  industrious  monk 
annotated  his  teit  with  all  kinds  of  learned  information.  Mar- 
tyrologies  are  frequent,  and  Festival  Lists  of  the  saints,  some  of 
them  poetical,  with  prologues  and  epilogues  and  prose  prefaces,  all 
in  Irish.'  The  Book  of  Hymns,  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  contains  ancient  Irish  hymns,  with  commentaries  by  the 
mediaBval  copyists.' 

Early  Irish  literature  is  rich  in  annals,  historical  works,  and  gene- 
alogies. They  are  remarkably  accurate.  Many  of  these  have  been 
published  either  in  the  original  or  in  translation  by  such  enthusiaBtic 
Irish  scholars  as  Stokes,  Beeves,  Todd,  Hennessey,  and  O'Dono- 
van.^  While  other  European  countries  were  still  publishing  their 
books  in  Latin,  Ireland  was  developing  a  rich,  varied,  and  learned 
literature  in  the  vernacular. 

But  the  attainments  of  Ireland  in  art  are  more  wonderful  still. 
The  highest  perfection  was  reached  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Pen  ornamentation  of  a  marvelously  beautiful  and  per- 
fect character  was  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  was  largely  the 
ART  IN  PIN  work  of  ecclesiastics.  It  is  ''interlaced  work  formed 
WORK.  \yj  bands,  ribbons,  and  cords,  which  are  curved  and 

twisted  and  interwoven  in  the  most  intricate  way,  something  like 
basket  work  infinitely  varied  in  pattern. '^  The  designs  are  all 
symmetrical,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  the  capitals.     One  capital  in 

'  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  ii,  425-444,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  Lives 
of  Patrick  and  the  Hagiology  of  the  Irish  Church. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  the  Feilire  of  Oengos  the  Cnldee,  has 
been  published,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  Stokes,  Dnbl.,  1880. 

'  This  interesting  volume  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  Todd  for  the 
Irish  Archssological  and  Celtic  Society,  2  vols.,  DubL,  186(Mt9. 

^  A  concise  accotmt  of  all  this  rich  literazy  material  is  given  by  Joyce,  Short 
History  of  Ireland  to  1608,  pp.  10-89.  The  author  himself  has  translated  many 
of  the  historical  and  romantic  tales  of  mediieyal  Ireland  in  his  Old  Celtic  Bo- 
mances,  Lond.,  1879.  For  a  list  of  recent  editions  of  Irish  medirnvwl  worki^ 
see  Sonnenschein,  The  Best  Books,  pp.  1004, 1005. 
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the  Book  of  EellB  covers  a  whole  page.  Probably  that  book  of 
the  Beventh  centary  is  the  most  beaatifnl  one  in  existence.  The 
pattern  is  often  so  minute  and  complicated  that  it  requires  a  mag- 
nifying glass  to  examine  it.  What  is  more  wonderfal^  the  work 
by  the  pen  in  these  old  books  is  often  illuminated  in  brilliant 
colors,  which  have  faded  but  little  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years.'  Miss  Stokes,  who  carefully  examined  the  Book  of  Kells, 
says:  ''No  effort  hitherto  made  to  transcribe  any  one  page  of 
this  book  has  the  perfection  of  execution  and  rich  harmony  of 
color  which  belongs  to  this  wonderful  book.  ...  No  single  false 
interlacement  or  uneven  curve  in  the  spirals,  nor  faint  trace  of  a 
trembling  hand  or  wandering  thought,  can  be  detected.  This  is 
the  very  passion  of  labor  and  devotion,  and  thus  did  the  Irish 
scribe  work  to  glorify  his  book.^"  His  work  is  a  miracle  of  art. 
Professor  J.  0.  Westwood,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
made  a  comparative  study  of  all  similar  works  in  Europe,  calls 
it  the  ''  most  astonishing  book  of  the  four  Gospels  which  exists  in 
the  world,''  and  says  that  with  a  magnifying  glass  he  counted, 
''within  the  space  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  less  than  one 
half  an  inch  wide,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inter- 
lacements of  a  splendid  ribbon  pattern,  formed  by  white  lines  edged 
with  black  ones.  How  men  could  have  had  eyes  and  tools  to 
work  such  designs  out  I  am  sure  I,  with  all  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  such  kind  of  work  which  I  have  been  exercising  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  cannot  conceive.  I  know  pretty  well  all  the 
libraries  of  Europe  where  such  books  as  this  occur,  but  there  is  no 
such  book  in  any  of  them.'*" 

One  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art  in  book-making  is  the 
Codex  Rossanensis,  which  was  discovered  in  1880  in  southern  Italy. 
It  was  executed  by  the  imperial  artists  of  Constantinople  in  the 
time  of  the  highest  development  of  Byzantine  art,  the  period  of 
Justinian  and  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  is  written  in  gold  and 
on  purple  ground,  and  enriched  with  pictures.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  skill,  and  yet  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Book  of 
Eells  the  work  of  the  Celtic  artists  proves  immeasurably  superior 

*  Hartley  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  June,  1885  (pnb.  in 
Proceedings),  in  which  he  ehowB  that  the  coloring  matter  need  in  the  Book  of 
EellB  was  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  is  another  link 
between  Ireland,  Egypt,  and  the  East.    See  Stokes,  p.  207,  note. 

<  Early  Christian  Architecture  in  Ireland,  p.  127. 

'The  Book  of  Kells,  Dublin,  1887,  pp.  6-11.  Reproductions  of  many 
of  these  pages  of  the  Old  Irish  books  are  giyen  by  Gilbert  in  his  magnificent 
volumes,  Facsimiles  of  the  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland,  Dubl.,  1874,  ff., 
0  vols.    See  Joyce,  Short  Hist,  of  Ireland,  part  i,  ch.  xii« 
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both  in  derign  and  execution.'  But  this  work  does  not  stand 
alone.  The  Book  of  Durrow^  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  other 
old  manuscripts  are  splendidly  ornamented  and  illustrated. 

Almost  equally  fine  in  its  way  is  the  metal  work,  especially  that 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.    The  artists  worked 

ALwoRK.  jj^|jy^|^3^  silver,  gold,  and  enamel,  and  made  crosses, 
croziers,  chalices,  bells,  brooches,  shrines,  or  boxes  to  hold  books  or 
bells  or  relics,  and  book  satchels.  Specimens  of  all  these,  many  of 
them  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Dublin. 

Even  in  sculpture  the  Irish  artists  were  equal  to  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent. There  are  forty-five  great  stone  crosses  which  still 
remain  .in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Besides  rich  orna- 
mentation on  thirty-two,  they  contain  groups  of  sacred  history  from 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  ornamentation  is  of  the 
same  Celtic  character  that  we  find  in  metal  work,  and  it  exhibits 
the  same  masterly  skill  and  ease  in  both  design  and  execution. 
These  sculptures  in  relief  prove  that  these  Irish  workers  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  schools  of  art.  But  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  Celtic  mind  improved  upon  the  models.' 

The  external  history  of  the  mediasval  Irish  Church  has  not  much 
of  interest.  The  Norwegian  invasions  began  in  795,  and  the  Danes 
came  in  851.  Everything  was  disorganized.  The  Irish  monaster- 
ies were  plundered,  and  the  clergy  were  slain.  At  length,  however, 
the  invaders  settled  down,  intermarried,  and  became  one  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  Irish  race.  The  Danes  founded  both  the  kingdom 
and  the  see  of  Dublin.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
the  Irish  Church  had  been  organized  after  its  own  fashion.  There 
was  no  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  the  clergy  went  on  in  supreme 
THE  DANES  IN  disrcgard  of  the  pope.  We  owe  to  the  Danish  kingdom 
IRELAND.  of  Dublin  the  entering  of  the  Soman  wedge.  When 
De  Rossi  was  digging  in  Rome  he  came  across  a  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Danish  coins  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They 
had  been  sent  as  the  first  fruits  of  Peter's  pence.  Among  them 
were  the  coins  of  Alfred,  Althelstan,  and  Sitric,  the  Danish  king 
of  Dublin.  Sitric  in  his  travels  had  seen  the  magnificent  fabrics  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  he  determined  to  bring  his  kingdom 
into  cosmopolitan  fellowship.  In  1040  he  founded  a  bishopric  in 
Dublin,  but  determined  to  seek  a  man  for  his  bishopric  in  eym- 

>  Stokes,  p.  207. 

'  Joyoe,  pp.  107,  108;  Zimmer,  Ixiah  Elfiinent  in  MediaBral  Oaltaie,  pp.  50, 
note  ;  Neill,  Anoient  CroflBee  and  Bonnd  Towen  of  IreUnd,  Lond.,  1858-IS5 ; 
Stokes,  Early  Chr.  Arohitectnie  of  Ireland,  Lond.,  1878. 
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pathj  with  large  ambitions.  Hia  bishop  Dnnan  was  a  Gelt^  for 
the  Danes  were  too  warlike  to  care  for  clerical  pursuits.  Nor 
could  Sitric  be  content  with  the  small,  plain,  square,  wooden  or 
earthen  or  even  stone,  churches  of  the  Irish,  but  must  have  a 
church  such  as  he  had  seen  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
Therefore  he  and  his  bishop  built  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, commonly  called  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  which,  af  te:  many 
additions  and  changes,  and  Roe's  magnificent  restoration  in  1878, 
still  stands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  Irish  Church.  The 
next  bishop,  Oillpatrick,  or  Patrick  (1074-84)^  was  consecrated 
by  Lanfranc,  and  in  return  he  completely  betrayed  the  freedom 
of  the  see  of  Dublin.  He  exacted  this  oath  from  the  Irishman  : 
*'  Whoever  presides  over  others  ought  not  to  scorn  to  be  subject  to 
others,  but  rather  make  it  his  study  to  humbly  render  in  God's 
name  to  his  superiors  the  obedience  which  he  expects  from 
those  placed  under  him.  On  this  account  I,  Patrick,  elected 
prelate  to  govern  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  do,  Rever- 
end Father  Lanfranc,  Primate  of  the  Britains  and  Archbishop 
of  the  Holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  offer  to  thee  this  charter  of 
my  profession :  I  promise  to  obey  thee  and  thy  successors  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion.'' '  This  opened  the 
way  for  Norman  influences,  which  soon  made  Dublin,  norman  in- 
and  thence  the  east  of  Ireland,  thoroughly  Norman  "-uenck. 
and  Roman.  The  bishops  continued  to  receive  their  consecration 
from  Canterbury,  and  to  make  their  canonical  obedience  to  England. 
The  other  Scandinavian  towns,  like  Waterford  and  Limerick,  were 
also  centers  of  Norman  influence.  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  the  Danes  of 
Limerick,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  vigorous  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  hated  the  Irish  ways  as  intensely  as  all  the  Danes 
and  Normans  did,  and  he  determined  to  introduce  the  Roman 
system.  For  this  purpose  he,  as  papal  legate,  held  a  synod  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  at  Bathbresail,  in  1120.  At  this 
synod  the  old  monastic  system  was  thrown  aside,  and  Ireland  was 

>  Dablin  posaeeses  two  Proteetant  oaihedralB,  ChrifltChnrcli,  founded  in  1088 
or  1040,  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  founded  in  1100,  and  restored  in  1865  by 
Benjamin  Lee  Qninnees,  at  his  own  ooet  (£140,000),  and  under  his  personal 
saperintendence.  Ghunnees  was  a  member  of  the  largest  brewery  concern  in 
the  world,  and  if  his  benefaction  was  not  made  tmder  an  impulse  of  justice,  that 
of  his  son.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Ghxinness,  certainly  was  when  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tnisteee  in  1889  the  immense  sum  of  £350,000  to  be  spent  in  pro- 
viding sanitary  dweUings  for  working-men  at  a  low  rate. 

*  See  Ussher,  Works,  ed.  Elrington,  ir,  664 ;  Stokes,  809 ;  Lanigan,  Ecol.  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  toL  i,  eh.  zzIt. 
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divided  into  twenty  dioceses^  of  which  the  ancient  see  of  Armagh 
was  chief.  On  March  9^  1152,  the  papalization  of  Ireland  was  com- 
pleted. On  that  day  Cardinal  Paparo  held  the  synod  of  Kells, 
Ireland  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  and  Armagh,  Gashel,  and 
Tnam  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishoprics.  This  severed 
Dablin  from  Canterbury,  while  it  brought  all  Ireland  under  Some. 
St.  Lawrence  O'Toole  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Celtic; 
and  the  Norman  Church.  He  was  Bishop  of  Dublin,  1162-80,  a 
learned,  pious,  generous  man,  a  fine  type  of  an  ecclesiastic,  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  peaceable  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  11  in  1171  may  be 
taken  as  the  end  of  the  mediaeval  Church  in  Ireland.  For  that  con- 
quest Henry  had  obtained  full  permission  from  Adrian  IV,  the 
only  English  pope  who  ever  occupied  the  papal  throne.  This  fa- 
mous bull  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  bitter  controversy  that 
we  give  it  here  entire : 

Biflhop  Adrian,  aervftnt  of  the  seiranto  of  God,  sendB  to  Iub  dewest  son  in 
Christ,  the  iUnstrioosking  of  the  Engliah,  greeting  and  apostolic 
TBI  BCLL  or  hsnediotion.  Laudably  and  profitably  enough  thy  magnifioenoe 
2^  thinks  of  extending  thy  glorious  name  on  earth,  and  heaping  up 

rewards  of  eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  inasmudh  as,  like  a  good 
Catholic  prince,  thou  dost  endeayor  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  to  de- 
clare the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  and  to 
extirpate  the  plants  of  eyil  from  the  field  of  the  Lord.  And,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  perform  this,  thou  dost  ask  the  advice  and  favor  of  the  apostolic  see.  In 
which  work  the  more  lofty  the  counsel  and  the  bettor  the  guidance  by  which 
thou  dost  proceed,  so  much  more  do  we  trust  that,  by  Qod^s  help,  thou  wilt 
progress  favorably  in  the  same ;  for  the  reason  that  those  things  which  have 
taken  their  rise  from  ardor  of  faith  and  love  of  religion  are  accustomed  always 
to  come  to  a  good  end  and  tormination. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt,  as  thy  Highness  doth  also  acknowledge,  that  Ire- 
land and  aU  the  islands  which  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  iUuminaied, 
and  which  have  received  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  belong  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  holy  Boman  Church.  Wherefore,  so  much 
the  more  willingly  do  we  grant  to  them  that  the  right  faith  and  the  seed  grate- 
ful to  Gk>d  may  be  planted  in  them,  the  more  we  perceive,  by  examining  more 
strictly  our  conscience,  that  this  wiU  be  required  by  us. 

Thou  hast  signified  to  us,  indeed,  most  beloved  son  in  Christ,  that  thou  dost 
desire  to  enter  into  the  islands  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  subject  the  people  to  the 
laws  and  to  extirpate  the  vices  that  have  token  root,  and  that  thou  art  willing 
to  pay  an  annual  pension  to  St.  Peter  of  one  penny  from  every  house,  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  churches  in  that  land  inviolate  and  entize  [that  is, 
not  confiscating  their  revenues].  We,  therefore,  seconding  with  the  favor  it 
deserves  thy  pious  and  laudable  desire,  and  granting  a  benignant  assent  to  thy 
petition,  are  weU  pleased  that,  for  the  restraint  of  vice,  for  the  correction  of 
morals  and  the  introduction  of  virtues,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
religion,  thou  ehouldst  enter  that  island  and  carry  out  there  the  things  that 
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look  to  the  hcmoT  of  God  and  to  his  own  Balvation.  And  may  the  people  of  that 
land  receive  thee  with  honor  and  venerate  thee  as  their  master ;  provided  al- 
ways that  the  rights  of  the  chnrohes  remain  inviolate  and  entire,  and  saving  to 
St.  Peter  and  to  the  holy  Boman  Chnroh  the  annual  pension  of  one  penny  from 
each  honse.  If  therefore  thou  dost  see  fit  to  complete  what  thou  hast  conceived 
in  thy  mind,  strive  to  imbue  the  people  with  good  morals,  and  bring  it  to  pass, 
as  well  through  thyself  as  through  those  whom  thou  dost  know,  from  their 
faith,  doctrine,  and  course  of  life  to  be  fit  for  such  a  work,  that  the  Church 
may  be  adorned,  the  Christian  religion  planted  and  made  to  grow,  and  the 
things  which  pertain  to  the  honor  of  Qod  and  to  thy  salvation  be  so  ordered 
that  thou  mayst  merit  to  obtain  an  abundant  and  lasting  reward  from  God,  and 
on  earth  a  name  glorious  through  the  ages.' 

Some  Boman  Catholic  writers  have  doubted  this  letter,  first,  be- 
cause it  is  not  found  in  the  papal  archives,  and,  second,  because 
it  differs  in  language  from  other  papal  documents  of  the  time.  But 
the  Vatican  archires  have  lost  many  documents  through  war,  care- 
lessness, and  plunder.  TJssher  published  several  bulls  issued  on  Irish 
afiEairs  which  are  not  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Irish  Record  Office  has 
published  several  more.  The  internal  evidence  favors  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  document.  Oiraldns  Gambrensis,  who  published  this 
bull,  had  abundant  means  during  his  long  residence  in  Borne  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  Besides, 
the  bull  is  nothing  unusual.  The  Donation  of  Constantine,  which 
no  one  thought  of  doubting  in  that  age,  conferred  all  islands  on  the 
pope.  Adrian  IV  was  another  Hildebrand.  He  insisted  on  the  em- 
peror Frederick  assisting  him  to  mount  his  horse.  He  crushed  all  as- 
pirations for  freedom,  and  he  it  was  who  executed  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
Besides,  '^  pope  after  pope,  legate  after  legate,  even  during  Henry 
II's  reign,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  papal  sanction  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  Ireland.  Alexander  III  confirmed  Henry's  action.  The 
papal  legate  renewed  the  confirmation  at  a  public  synod  in  1177. 
Numerous  bulls  extant  with  ourselves  in  Alan's  Begister,  the  Crede 
Mihi,  the  Liber  Albus  and  Liber  Niger  of  Christ  Church,  and  in 
the  documents  published  by  the  Vatican  itself  some  twenty  years 
ago,  proclaim  the  same  thing.'"  In  fact,  Boman  Catholic  schol- 
ars now  generally  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  bull.  Lingard  takes 
it  for  granted,'  and  Joyce  says  that  Adrian  was  deceived  by  the 

'  Henderson,  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Lyttle- 
ton,  life  of  Henry  n,  v,  871 ;  Leges  Sax.,  819 ;  New  Rymer,  19  ;  Gir.  Camb., 
Ezpurg.    Hibemi»,  ii,  6. 

*  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church,  Lond.,  1889,  2d  ed.,  1892, 
p.  46 ;  Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta  Hibemorum  et  Sootorum,  Some,  1864.  For 
further  eyidenoe,  see  Ussher,  Works,  iv,  646-548,  Church  Quar.  Rev.  (Lond.), 
July,  1889,  p.  406,  and  Olden,  The  Church  of  Ireland,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1892« 
pp.  243-846.  '  Hist,  of  England,  6th  ed.,  ii,  90. 
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misrepresentation  of  Heniy^s  envoys  as  to  the  horrible  social  and 
religions  condition  of  Ireland/ 

Henry  at  once  organized  the  Church  and  State  of  Ireland  on  the 
REOROAHizA-  English  model.  A  synod  at  Cashel,  in  1172,  corrected 
noN  UNDER  the  Celtic  irregularities,  regulated  the  mode  of  catechis- 
BENRT  II.  ingand  baptism,  abolished  the  Irish  looseness  in  regard 
to  marriage,  established  the  Roman  table  of  affinity  in  that  matter, 
and  decreed  uniformity  of  divine  worship  throughout  England  and 
Ireland.  And  thus  the  full  papal  and  episcopal  constitution  was 
established  in  Ireland  which  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  sections  in  the  east  of  Ireland  the  Celtic  Church  still 
survived  for  centuries,  and  some  of  its  customs  are  not  yet  extinct.' 
The  anglicizing  and  romanizing  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  evils, 
nevertheless  introduced  order.  The  Celtic  Church  had  no  organ- 
izing capacity,  and  the  innumerable  feuds  of  the  petty  princes, 
which  had  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  now  gave  way  to  an  estab- 
lished life. 

1  Short  Hist,  of  Ireland  to  1606,  p.  247, 248.  Joyce  says  that  Henry  did  not 
care  much  about  the  bnU,  wonld  have  invaded  Ireland  anyway,  and  did  not 
make  it  public  until  1175  at  a  synod  at  Waterford.  He  says  also  that  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  buU.  Lanigan,  an  eminently  fair 
R.  C.  historian,  says  that  ''never  did  there  exist  a  more  real  or  aathentio 
document."    Ecol.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  iv,  167,  note  20. 

*  See  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church,  chap.  xv.  No  hifltorian 
has  ever  told  the  story  of  a  Church  with  more  knowledge  and  interest  than  baa 
Stokes  related  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Church. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE   MONKS   OF  THE   EAST. 

MoNAsnoiSH  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  phases  of  ecclesias* 
tical  history.  It  represents  a  powerful  historical  current^  monaoticism 
which  indeed  touched  many  a  land  before  it  mingled  it-  "•  oinhul. 
self  in  Christian  history.  That  eminent  Wesleyan  missionary  and 
scholar^  Bobert  Spence  Hardy^  has  made  us  familiar  with  monastic 
Buddhism.*  Some  think  that  Buddhism  influenced  Christianity  in 
this  respect,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.'  We  need  not  go  so 
far  east  to  find  the  preludes  to  Christian  monasticism.  Egypt,  the 
prolific  mother  of  religions,  where  the  first  Christian  monks  retired 
from  the  world,  had  a  well-defined  system  of  monasticism.  Sera- 
pis  was  worshiped  by  a  group  of  monks  living  in  the  Serapeum.' 

It  would  be  very  natural  for  this  ancient  institution  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  Egyptian  Christians.  The  Essenes  were  a 
Jewish  monastic  club,  who  carried  out  the  strict  rules  of  Talmud- 
ical  Pharisaism  to  the  letter.  They  prove  how  congenial  to  the 
Jewish  spirit  was  the  ascetic  ideal.  The  TherapeutsB  were  the  more 
contemplatire  and  pious  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  in  or  near 
Alexandria  lived  a  common  life  in  abstinence  and  religious  exercises, 
and  were  scattered  all  over  the  empire,  although  not  living,  except 
in  Alexandria,  in  a  brotherhood.^     Similar  ascetic  associations  sug- 

>  Eastern  Monaohism,  Lond.,  1860 ;  new  ecL,  1864. 

*  Much  has  been  said  lately  abont  the  debt  of  early  Christianity  to  Bnddhism, 
bat  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whateyer  of  any  contact  between  the  two 
systems.  It  is  thought  that  Buddhism  spread  as  far  as  Parthia,  bat  the  earliest 
Armenian  monastioiBm  presents  no  resemblance  to  it.  See  Hatch,  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Early  Christian  Charches,  p.  158,  note  42.  HUgenfeld,  in  Zeit- 
Bchrift  fur  wissensch.  Theol.,  zzi  (1878),  147  ft.,  is  one  of  those  who  lay  great 
stress  on  Baddhist  inflaenoe. 

'For a  faU  reference  to  aathorities  see  Hatch,  p.  157,  note  88. 

^Lacias,  Die  Therapeaten,  Strassb.,  1879,  has  tried  to  prore  that  FhUo's  De 
Vita  Contemplatira  was  a  Christian  forgery  of  aboat  A.  D.  800,  and  that  the 
TherapeataB  were  really  Christian  monks,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  recommend  monasticism  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  by  a  name  whom  both 
revered — FhUo.  This  view  has  gained  wide  aooeptanoe,  and  has  even  been  re- 
ceived by  some  as  now  beyond  disfpnte :  e.  g. ,  Hilgenf  eld,  in  Zeitsch.  f .  wissensch. 
Theologie,  xziii  (1880),  428  ff.,  transL  by  A.  G.  Langley,  in  Baptist  Rev.,  Jan., 
1882,  p.  86  ff. ;  McGiifert,  Eosebios,  p.  177,  note  2 ;  Schiirer,  Theol.  Literatorzei- 
tong,  1880,  No.  5 ;  Ohle,  Jahrb,  f.  Ftot  TheoL,  1887 ;  and  Jost,  Geeoh.  des  Ju- 
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geeted  themBelTes  to  the  ChristianB.  The  whole  Orient,  in  fact,  was 
full  of  such  suggestions. 

But  no  great  moyement  springs  from  external  promptings  alone. 
oNOflTidSM  I^  mjxBt  follow  an  impulse  of  its  own  life.  Christianity 
▲  BouECKor  had  principles  which,  if  perverted  or  exaggerated, 
1I0NA8TICI8M  ^^^j^  rcadilj  lead  to  monasticism.  The  strenuous  en- 
CHUBCH.  deayor  after  perfection  ;  the  bodily  mortification  which 

may  be  used  as  a  discipline  of  the  soul ;  and  the  surrender  of  earthly 
ties  in  times  of  emergency,  could  be  readily  used  to  lend  sanction  to 
the  ascetic  life.  Then,  the  heavy  taxation,  the  disordered  condi- 
tion of  society^  the  crimes  and  outrages  of  a  cruel  court,  the  perse- 
cutions, the  suspense,  the  uncertainty,  the  supposed  impending 
judgments  of  God  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  all  served  as  causes 
of  the  rise  of  monasticism  and  of  its  rapid  growth.  The  desire  of 
holiness  and  the  revulsion  from  the  sins  of  society  prompted  many. 
In  the  seething  unrest  of  the  world  the  desire  for  solitude  led  many 
a  noble  soul  to  seek  peace  far  from  the  madding  crowd.  The  whole 
Montanist  movement  represented  an  aspect  of  Christianity  which 
was  not  far  removed  from  the  finer  impulses  to  monasticism.'  Then 
the  old  subtle  antichrist  of  Gnosticism,  the  antithesis  between  mind 
and  matter,  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  though  conquered  by 
the  Church  after  a  hard  battle,  was  not  entirely  driven  out.  As 
Hamack  says,  it  was  an  enemy  which  ''  may  be  dain,  but  never  de- 
stroyed. It  even  found  its  secret  allies  in  many  recognized  theo- 
logians who  united  dualism  in  subtle  manner  with  belief  in  God, 
the  Almighty  Creator.  Under  the  most  varied  masks  and  shapes  it 
has  appeared  ever  and  anon  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  though 
it  has  been  compelled  to  disguise  itself.^'*  Gnosticism  was  the 
natural  mother  of  monasticism. 

denthniikB  u.  seiner  Secten,  i,  214,  also  H.  2,  8, 1888,  H.  2.  The  older  riew  of 
Qntz,  Gteech.  der  Joden,  iii,  649,  refers  the  De  Vita  to  &  Christian  sonroe. 
Others,  as  Nicolas,  Berenbonrg,  Knenen,  ascribe  it  to  a  Jew,  bat  to  one  later 
than  Fhilo.  On  the  other  hand,  Edersheim,  art  Fhilo,  in  Smith  and  Wace, 
and  in  life  and  Timee  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  voL  i,  and  appendix  ;  Mniww 
biean,  Reyne  de  riustorie  des  religions,  zvi,  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  and  Conybeare,  ed. 
De  Vita  Coni,  Lond.,  1805,  defend  the  Philonio  aathorship.  In  spite  of  the 
weight  of  names  who  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  young  Alsatian,  Lacins, 
there  ^ems  no  sufficient  reason  to  belieye  that  Ensebins,  H.  £.,  ii,  17,  was  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  the  work  to  Fhilo.  "  The  women  that  are  with  them  were 
called  Therapentrides  " — a  description  which  was  not  trae  of  Christian  monas- 
ticism  at  the  end  of  the  third  oentniy.  Sereral  other  points  are  also  wide  of 
the  mark. 

'  Hamack,  Das  Monohthnm,  seine  Ideale  und  seine  Qesohichte,  Qiessen,  1881, 
8d  ed.,  1886.  TransL  by  C.  B.  Omett,  N.  Y.,  1806,  reprinted  from  Chr.  lit, 
Nov.,  Dec.,  1884,  Jan.,  1895.  •  In  Chr.  lit.,  Not.,  1894,  p.  11. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  reasons  alleged  by  tHe  monks  and 
their  apologists  for  their  retirement  from  the  world,  biasoitbiob 
Antony,  one  of  the  first  of  the  monks,  pondered  over  ™*  mohioto 
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the  fact  that  the  apostles  left  all  and  followed  the  Say-  wauovb 
iour,  and  oyer  the  adyice  to  the  rich  man,  "  Sell  all  that  "onkb. 
thou  hast  and  giye  to  the  poor,'^  and  resolyed  to  diyest  himself  of 
all  property  and  deyote  himself  to  self-perfection  by  the  solitary 
life.  It  was  his  method  of  attaining  Christian  perfection.'  The 
feeling  of  Ohrysostom  was  similar.  He  was  a  monk  himself  at  one 
time,  and  in  seyend  of  his  treatises  he  speaks  of  this  mode  of  life. 
He  says  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  flee  from  the  cities  to  preserye 
one's  self  from  contamination.  The  blame  should  fall,  not  to  those 
who  escaped  from  the  city,  but  to  those  who  made  life  there  intoler- 
able to  yirtuous  men.  Only  in  retirement  could  pious  aspirations 
find  encouragement  and  the  soul  be  left  free  to  cultiyate  the  heay- 
enly  life.  There  the  "  true  philosophy ''  could  be  uninterruptedly 
studied.  According  to  Ohrysostom  monasticism  is  necessary  for 
piety,  at  least  in  the  present  deprayed  condition  of  the  world.' 
*'  What  then  is  more  blessed,''  says  Basil,  ^^  than  to  imitate  in  earth 
the  concert  of  the  angels  ;  than  to  haste  to  prayer  at  the  yery  dawn 
of  day,  and  to  honor  the  Oreator  with  hymns  and  songs ;  then 
when  the  sun  shines  clearly,  turning  to  work  in  which  prayer  is 
eyer  present,  to  spice  our  labors  with  hymns  as  with  salt?  "  Their 
study  of  Scripture  was  supposed  to  be  fruitful  and  undisturbed. 
Augustine  idealized  the  monastic  life  as  the  most  perfect  possible, 
and  in  his  comments  on  Psalm  cxxxiii  (Lat.  cxxxii)  he  speaks  of 
the  first  yerse  of  this  beautiful  lyric  as  a  sound  from  God  for  the 
monks  to  come  together  :  '^  For  these  same  words  of  the  Psalter, 
this  sweet  sound,  that  honeyed  melody,  as  well  of  the  mind  as  of  the 
hymn,  did  eyen  beget  the  monasteries.  By  this  sound  were  stirred 
up  the  brethren  who  longed  to  dwell  together."  He  calls  this 
the  '*  summons  of  God,  the  summons  of  the  Holy  Spirit." '  The 
fact  that  this  is  perfectly  fanciful  is  not  to  the  point.  His  exposi- 
tion of  Psalm  xxxyii  (lAt.  xxxyi),  though  it  does  not  treat  monas- 
ticism directly,  yet  so  influenced  St.  Pulgentius  toward  the  reli- 
gious life  that  he  renounced  the  world  and  assumed  the  yows.*  In 
fact,  after  the  rise  of  monasticism  any  conception  of  a  true  Ohristian 
life  in  the  world  seemed  absolutely  impossible. 

In  his  long  and  famous  letter  to  Enstochium,  written  in  384, 
Jerome  describes  the  early  monks.     It  is  interesting  to  hear  this 

'AthaiL,  YitaS.  Ant.,  8-4.    Ongennineneesof thiB86ebelow,p.686,note8. 

*  Adv.  Oppng.  Yiim  Mon.,  passim, 

*  WaA»,  Tol.  yiii,  p.  622  (ed.  Chrifltian  literatnxe  Co.).  ^  Pfid.,  p.  00. 
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contemporary  accoant :  ''  There  are  in  Egypt  three  classee  of  monks, 
the  cenobites/  or  men  living  in  a  commnnity;'  the  anchorites/ 
who  live  in  the  desert ;  and  the  Bemoboth,  a  very  inferior  type 
peciQiar  to  my  own  proyince  (Pannonia).  These  last  live  together 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  do  exactly  as  they  choose.  In  most  cases 
they  reside  in  cities  and  strongholds ;  and,  as  though  it  were  their 
jxROMB'8  DB-  workuianship  which  is  holy,  and  not  their  life,  all  they 
THiTm  ot'  ^^^  ^  extremely  dear.  They  compete  in  fasting ;  they 
THx  HONKS.  make  what  should  be  a  prirate  concern  an  occasion 
for  a  triumph.  In  everything  they  study  effect ;  their  sleeves  are 
loose,  their  boots  bulge,  their  garb  is  of  the  coarsest.  They  are 
always  sneering  at  the  clergy.  When  a  holiday  comes  they  make 
themselves  sick  by  eating  too  much.''  The  first  principle  of  the 
cenobites  is  to  obey  superiors.  They  are  divided  into  bodies  of 
tens  and  of  a  hundred,  so  that  each  tenth  man  has  authority  over 
nine  others,  while  the  hundredth  has  ten  of  these  officers  under  him. 
They  live  apart  in  separate  cells.  No  monk  may  visit  another  be- 
fore three  o'clock,  except  the  deans  ^  above  mentioned,  whose  office 
it  is  to  comfort  those  whose  thoughts  disquiet  them.  After  three 
o'clock  they  meet  to  sing  psalms  and  read  the  Scriptures.  When  the 
prayers  are  ended  one  called  the  father  begins  to  expound  the  por- 
tion of  the  day.  Silent  tears  roll  down  their  cheeks,  but  not  a  sob 
escapes  their  lips.  After  the  meeting  each  company  of  ten  goes  with 
its  father  to  its  own  table.  No  noise  is  made  over  the  food ;  no 
one  talks  while  eating.  Bread,  pulse,  and  greens  form  their  fare ; 
the  only  seasoning  is  salt.  When  the  meal  is  over  they  all  rise  to- 
gether, and  after  singing  a  hymn  return  to  their  dwellings.  Each 
man  keeps  vigil  in  his  own  chamber.  Each  day  has  its  allotted  task. 
Every  Lord's  day  they  spend  their  whole  time  in  prayer  and  read- 
ing. Every  day  they  learn  by  heart  a  portion  of  Scripture.  They 
keep  the  same  fasts  all  the  year  round,  but  in  Lent  they  are  allowed 
to  live  more  strictly.  After  Whitsuntide  they  exchange  their 
evening  meal  for  a  midday  one,  both  to  satisfy  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  and  to  avoid  overloading  their  stomachs  with  a  double  sup- 
ply of  food.  Jerome  concludes  his  description  by  saying  that :  **  A 
similar  description  is  given  of  the  Essenes  by  Philo,  Plato's  imi- 
tator ;  also  by  Josephus,  the  Greek  Livy,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Jewish  captivity."  * 

The  first  hermit  of  whom  we  have  record  is  Paul,  a  native  of  the 
Lower  Thebaid,  who  in  the  Decian  persecution  (249-258)  fled  to 

1  Koivbc  ptoCf  a  oommon  life.  '  In  oommiine  ylventeB. 

*  From  avax('>peiv,  to  withdraw.  ^  Deoani,  "  leaden  of  ton." 

*  Jer.,  Ep.  zzii,  84,  85. 
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the  desert,  where  he  established  himself  in  a  cayem  by  a  palm  tree 
and  a  spring  of  water.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  was  in  his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  paul  and 
year.*  His  chief  successor  was  Anthony,  who  fixed  his  anthont. 
dwelling  first  in  a  tomb,  and  then  in  a  ruined  fort  near  the  Nile,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He  left  this  place  of  retirement  in  311, 
to  encourage  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  during  the  persecution 
of  Maximin.  His  last  residence  was  in  a  small  grove  of  date  palms, 
near  the  Bed  Sea,  at  Mount  Eolzim.  In  335  he  left  his  grove  at 
the  request  of  Athanasius  to  preach  against  the  Arians.  '^  His 
fame,''  says  Littledale,  **  drew  not  only  frequent  visitors  to  his  cell, 
but  numerous  disciples  and  imitators  around  him,  attracted  not 
alone  by  his  pious  austerities,  but  by  his  cheerful  and  courteous 
manners  and  shrewd  practical  judgment.  He  made  the  solitary 
life  honorable  and  popular,  fully  justifying  Jerome's  phrase  in 
comparing  him  with  Paul,  Hujus  vit»  auctor  Paulus,  illustrator 
etiam  Antonius." '  At  his  death,  in  365,  aged  one  hundred  and  five, 
the  desert  was  thronged  with  hermitages,  so  prepared  was  the  soil 
for  monasticism. 

>  See  his  life  in  Jerome,  pp.  209  ff.  (Chr.  Lit.  ed.). 

'  Art.  Monaohism,  in  Enoyo.  Brit. ,  9tfa  ed.  His  life  has  been  written  hy  Athanft- 
sins,  and  haeoooaaioned  great  controyersy.  After  a  stody  of  the  evidence  we  are 
oonyinoed  that  there  is  no  snfficient  reason  for  denying  this  work  to  Athana- 
sins.  On  the  contrary,  as  Principal  Bobertson  says,  there  is  no  work  of  Athana- 
sius which  has  so  great  weight  of  external  proof  io  its  favor.  And,  although 
there  are  internal  difficulties,  there  are  none  which  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
plained. In  fact,  nearly  all  the  objections  arise  from  a  priori  prepossessions 
of  what  a  work  by  Athanasius  should  contain.  The  attack  was  led  by  the  first 
Protestant  historians,  the  Magdeburg  centuriators,  Bivet,  Basnage,  and  h&s 
been  continued  by  Weingarten,  IJrsprung  des  Monchthums,  Gk>tha,  1877,  and 
in  Herzog  and  Plitt;  Gass  in  Zeitsch.  fur  Kirohengesch.,  ii,  274;  Gwatkin, 
Studies  in  Arianism,  pp.  96-108  ;  Farrar,  lives  of  the  Fathers,  i,  835,  note  4, 
and  Contemp.  Bev.,  Nov.,  1887 ;  Kurtz,  §  44,  i.  On  the  other  hand,  Keim,  aus 
dem  Urohristenthum,  pp.  207  ff.,and  Hilgenfeld,  io  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Theol., 
1878,  place  the  book  in  the  lifetime  of  Athanasius  without  deciding  positively 
for  the  Athanasian  authorship,  while  Noel  Alex. ;  Montfaucon,  io  various  places 
in  ed.  of  Athanasius,  who  critically  sifted  the  whole  question;  Cave,  Hist, 
lit.,  i,  198 ;  Xmemont,  Mem.,  vii ;  Hase,  Jahrb.  f.  Prot.  Theol.,  1880 ;  Hamack 
in  TheoL  literaturz.,  xi,  891 ;  Moller,  Church  Hist.,  i,  856 ;  Bright,  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  i,  161 ;  Eichhom,  Athanasii  de  vita  asoetica  testimonia,  HallC;  1886,  a 
most  convincing  discussion ;  and  Bobertson,  ed.  Athanasius,  in  Schaff  and 
Wace,  Poet-Nicene  Library,  iv,  188-198,  who  gives  a  fine  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  agree  in  upholding  Evagrius,  Jerome,  Ephrem  Syrus 
and  other  contemporaiy  and  ancient  authors  in  assigning  the  book  to  Athana- 
sius. An  excellent  handy  ed.  of  Greek  text  is  that  by  Maunoury,  Paris,  1887, 
with  French  notes. 
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The  man  who  first  organized  the  new  departure,  and  bronght 
it  under  rules  was  Pachomius,  who  established  himself  at 
TabennsB,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  between  Farshoot  and 
Denderah.  His  rules  were  substantially  those  indicated  in  Je- 
rome's picture  of  the  cenobitic  life.  A  number  of  cells  clustered 
around  each  other  were  called  a  laura.  Handicrafts  were  intro- 
duced. A  community  of  nuns  was  founded  by  the  sister  of  Pa- 
chomius,  and  at  his  death,  348  or  after,  he  had  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen hundred  monks  in  his  own  cenobium  and  seven  thousand 
under  his  authority.  Similar  unions  were  established  by  Ammon 
in  the  Nitrian  mountains  and  by  Macarius  in  the  Scetic  desert 
Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  with  great  enthusiasm  in- 
troduced the  monastic  life  into  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  and  yeiy 
soon  it  was  spread  throughout  the  Ikistem  world. 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  voices  lifted  against  the  mo- 
nastic mania.  These  came  from  two  sources.  First,  there  were  those 
who  heartily  responded  to  the  new  ideal,  but  who  were  too  candid 
and  farseeing  not  to  appreciate  what  Wordsworth  has  said  in  our 

own  times: 

"  Thej  who  from  wiUfiil  disesteem  of  life 
AfEront  ihe  eye  of  aolitade,  ehaU  find 
Thftt  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible." 

Augustine  speaks  of  the  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  of  some  when 
admitted  to  monasteries,  and  finding  the  same  vices  and  crimes  as 
Toicw  ^^  ^^^  outside  world.     He  compares  the  retired  life  to  a 

▲0AIV8TTRI  harbor  which  must  be  open  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and 
oLoum.         it  ^jj  ^jjjg  ^p^j^  gj^^  ^Yie  wind  rushes  in,  and,  where 

there  are  no  rocks,  ships  dashed  together  shatter  one  another.'' 
There  is  safety  nowhere,  he  says,  until  we  enter  heaven,  '*  when 
the  gates  are  shut  and  the  bars  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  made  fast.'' 
He  speaks  of  the  novice  entering  the  monastery  and  saying  impa- 
tiently, ^^I  thought  that  love  was  here,"  and  leaving  in  disgust.^ 
In  a  powerfully  dramatic  passage  Jerome  describes  his  own  bitter 
temptations  in  the  desert :  '^  I,  then,  who  for  fear  of  hell  had  con- 
demned myself  to  such  a  prison,  a  comrade  only  of  scorpions  and 
wild  beasts,  was  in  imagination  among  dances  of  girls."  ''I  used 
to  dread  my  very  cell,  as  though  it  knew  my  thoughts,  and,  stem 
and  angry  with  myself,  I  used  to  make  my  way  alone  into  the  des- 
ert." •  He  describes  monks  whose  renunciation  of  the  world  con- 
sisted in  a  change  of  clothes  and  a  verbal  profession.  He  speaks  of 
their  extravagance,  pride,  and  avarice.*  He  says :  *'  The  depths  of 
forests,  the  summits  of  hills,  make  not  a  man  blessed,  if  he  have 
I  Com.  on  Psa.  o.         *  Ep.  xxii  (Fremaatle  ed.,  p.  25).  *  Ep.  ozxv,  le. 
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not  with  him  a  solitude  of  the  mind,  a  Sabbath  of  the  heart,  a  calm 
of  conscience,  and  inward  aspirations.  Without  these  all  solitude 
is  attended  by  listless  despair,  Tainglory,  and  perilous  storms  of 
temptations/' ' 

Another  class  who  protested  against  the  rage  for  monasticism 
were  those  who  seemed  to  have  little  faith  in  it,  and  be-  protest  or 
lieved  it  was  at  best  a  perversion  of  Christianity,  vwm-aotios. 
Among  these  was  Vigilantius,  a  presbyter  of  Barcelona  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fifth  century,  who  had  formerly  been  associated  with  Je- 
rome at  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  Protestant  of  his  day.  In  a  book 
which  is  unfortunately  lost  he  called  the  Church  back  to  a  more 
spiritual  religion.  He  protested  especially,  against,  first,  the  rever- 
ence paid  the  relics  of  holy  men  by  carrying  them  around  the 
Church  in  costly  vessels  or  silken  wrappings  to  be  kissed,  and  the 
prayers  offered  to  the  dead  ;  second,  the  late  watchings  at  the  basil- 
icas of  martyrs,  with  their  attendant  scandals,  the  burning  of  nu- 
merous tapers,  and  the  alleged  miracles ;  third,  the  sending  of  alms 
to  Jerusalem,  which,  he  urged,  had  better  be  spent  among  the  poor 
in  each  locality  ;  fourth,  the  monkish  vow  of  poverty  ;  and,  fifth, 
the  exaggerated  estimate  of  virginity.*  His  book  enraged  Jerome, 
who  could  not  endure  its  calm  reasoning.  His  reply  is  the  weakest 
and  most  violent  of  all  Jerome's  books,  although  its  vigorous  lan- 
guage and  spleen  make  it  bright  reading.  One  point  made  by  Vigi- 
lantius was  that  monasticism  is  cowardice — the  running  away  from 
the  battle.  This  Jerome  admits.  But  the  odds  are  too  heavy  in 
the  world.  '*  I  fly  that  I  may  not  be  overcome.*'  '*  There  can  be  no 
doubt,'*  says  Z5ckler,  "  that  Jerome  wrote  no  treatise  which,  both 
as  to  the  matters  which  he  defended,  and,  as  to  its  tone  of  hatred  and 
passion,  was  more  unworthy  of  him  than  this  immoderately  vehe- 
ment apology  for  a  superstitious  idolizing  of  the  creature  and  a 
ceremonial  sanctity,  against  a  man  who  at  least  in  the  main  was 
striving  to  uphold  the  standpoint  of  pure  evangelical  truth."' 
Jovinianus,  though  himself  a  blameless  monk,  put  forth  a  treatise 
to  check  the  monastic  development.  He  asserted  that  in  the  sight 
of  Ood  a  virgin  is  no  better  as  such  than  a  wife,  and  that  abstinence 
is  no  better  than  a  thankful  partaking  of  food.  These  were 
thoroughly  radical  views,  and  enough  to  eradicate  monasticism. 
Jerome  replied  in  a  long  treatise.    No  doubt  these  protests  met  the 

*  Ivo  de  OhartreB,  Ep.  cxoii. 

'  Fremantle,  ed.  Jerome,  p.  417,  and  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  iv,  1142. 

'  HieronymtiB,  Qotha,  1865,  p.  810.  Justice  has  been  done  to  the  fame  of 
YigUantina  by  Gmy,  Canon  of  Dnrham,  Vigiiantins  and  His  Times,  Lond., 
1844,  an  aoenrate  and  oarefol  study  of  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  oentoiy. 
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approyal  of  many  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  ub.  We 
know  that  YigilantiuB  was  supported  by  his  own  bishop,  and  was 
not  accounted  a  heretic  in  his  day. 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  for  these  counter  voices.  The  cruelty, 
debauchery,  avarice,  pride,  anger,  and  filthiness  of  the  monks  were 
incontestable.  The  fifth  of  thie  Conferences  of  Gassian,  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  monasticism,  is  occupied  with  a  treatment  of 
these  and  other  faults  of  the  monks.  ^  Melancholy  and  dark  de- 
spair also  seized  upon  them.  ''This  anxiety  of  heart,^'  says 
Farrar,  ''  which  they  call  by  the  Qreek  name  acedia,  was  consid- 
ered by  the  poor  hermits  to  be  the  '  demon  that  walketh  in  the 
noonday,'  of  David's  Psalms.  It  made  them  callous  and  apathetic, 
THE  EVIL8  OF  ^^iug  thcm  with  contempt  for  their  brethren,  horror 
THE  MONASTIC  of  thcir  abodc,  and  disgust  for  their  cell.*  It  paralyzed 
"'^  their  souls  with  despair  about  themselves,  their  duty, 

and  their  choice  of  life.  It  is  the  dreadful  reaction  of  a  nature  occu- 
pied with  alternate  self-conceit  and  self-disgust,  resulting  from 
conditions  which  God  never  intended  for  our  human  life."*  In- 
sanity, imagining  monsters,  hideous  sounds,  and  hypochondria 
were  attendants  of  the  ascetic  life.  Cassian  tells  us  that  terrible 
crimes  were  committed  under  the  influence  of  demoniac  delusions, 
the  poor  victims  thinking  that  they  were  performing  heroic  acts  of 
virtue.  Many  ended  their  career  in  suicide — sometimes  in  horrible 
forms,  and  the  heathen  taunted  them  with  being  self-murderers.  * 
Amelineau,  who  has  gone  into  the  early  Egyptian  monasticism 
with  great  thoroughness,  says  that  the  monks  were  ''  at  heart  far 
from  true  virtue.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  eimfle  feUahin, 
without  education,  or  artisans  of  a  low  class ;  all  were  of  nature 
rude,  gross,  and  of  violent  passions."  The  Coptic  acconnts  are 
full  of  details  of  their  licentiousness  and  brutality.  They  even 
descended  to  the  depths  of  sodomy ;  and  insubordination,  abortion, 
and  infanticide  were  frequent.  In  fact,  Amelineau  thinks  that 
the  conversion  in  Egypt  was  chiefly  in  name.* 

From  such  a  hotbed  of  fanaticisms  it  was  inevitable  that  many 
strange  and  sporadic  products  should  spring.     The  Eustathianists, 

1  Caflsiaa,  CoU.,  5  (Chr.  lit.  ed.»  pp.  880-851). 

*  Ibid.,  De  Inst.  Men.,  z.  '  Farrar,  livee  of  the  Fathers,  ii,  166. 

*  Farrar,  Ibid,,  ii,  166,  167.  On  the  soioide  of  the  monks,  see  Nilns,  Ep. 
140 ;  Pachom.,  Vita,  61 ;  Ambrose,  De  Yirginibna  ad  Marcminam,  iii  ;  Qreg. 
Naz.,  Carm.,  xlyii,  100,  ff. ;  Zookler,  Erit.  Gkschichte  der  Askeee,  Frankf., 
1868,  p.  220. 

*  ttade  historiqne  snr  St.  Paohome  et  le  o^nobitisme  primitif  dans  la  Haute 
ligypte,  d'apres  les  monuments  Coptee,  Paris*  1887.  See  H.  M.  Soott.  in  Cor. 
IMso.,  yi,  lOa-196. 
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80  called  from  Enstathius^  Bishop  of  Sebaste^  carried  out  their  mo- 
nastic principle  to  its  logical  conclusion.  They  repudiated  the 
Church  fasts,  ordained  their  own,  the  women  dressed  in  men^s 
clothes,  servants  forsook  their  masters  and  wives  their  husbands 
to  join  these  monks.' 

The  Euchites  were  another  of  those  extravagant  bodies  whose 
teachings  were  as  vicious  as  themselves.  The  Abelites,  who  gained 
disciples  around  Hippo,  married,  but  lived  in  absti-  ,^^„calre- 
nence,  increasing  their  numbers  by  adopting  a  boy  and  bults  or  ho- 
•girl  in  each  family.  The  Boskoi  or  Grazers  roved  "^"<^^^- 
about  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  shelterless  and  nearly  naked, 
groveling  on  the  earth  and  browsing  like  cattle  on  the  herbs." 

Our  modem  imagination  has  been  impressed  more,  perhaps,  by 
the  Pillar-saints,  whose  founder,  Simeon  Stylites,  the  genius  of 
Tennyson  has  immortalized : 

**  I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  samame 
Stylites,  among  men ;  I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end ;    . 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunehine  bakes ; 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  here  proclaim 
That  Pontins  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Showed  like  fair  seraphs." 

Simeon  was  a  Syrian  monk,  who  after  several  years  in  mon- 
asteries, and  after  having  performed  the  feat  of  fasting  forty 
days,  ascended  a  pillar  to  escape  the  crowds.  The  pillar  was 
seventy-two  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  Here  he  spent 
thirty  years.  At  night  he  meditated  and  slept,  and  in  the  day 
he  preached  to  the  people  and  gave  them  spiritual  advice.  He 
sent  letters  to  Theodosius  II,  Leo  III,  and  Eudoxia,  severely 
reprimanding  them,  and  his  exhortations  were  often  followed. 
He  converted  thousands  of  the  Saracens,  and  Arab  and  Persian 
princes  came  to  him  for  advice.  He  died  at  Tela-  thxpillar- 
messa,  near  Antioch,  in  469.*  Simeon  found  many  im-  "aikts. 
itators.  Alypius  spent  fifty  (some  say  seventy)  years  on  his  pillars, 
and  so  late  as  1180  Simeon  Pulminatus  was  hurled  from  a  pillar  by 
a  thunderbolt.  The  most  heroic  pillar-saint  was  Daniel,  who  car- 
ried out  this  mode  of  life  for  thirty-three  years  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  where  he  was  often  almost  blown  from  his  pillar  by 
storms,  and  was  for  days  together  covered  with  snow  and  ice.     The 

»  So2L,  H.  E.,  ui,  14.  » Soa.,  H.  K,  yi,  88 ;  Evag.,  H.  E,,  i,  21. 

*  Theod.,  H.  E.,  zxri ;  Antonins,  in  Acta  Sane,  Jan.,  torn,  i,  p.  201. 
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emperor  at  last  insisted  on  placing  a  oovering  over  the  top  of 
the  pillar.  Daniel  died  in  494.  Monasticism  easily  lent  itself, 
therefore,  to  immorality  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  frightfal 
extravagances  on  the  other.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  law- 
lessness of  the  monks.  At  their  doors  lie  two  black  crimes — the 
murder  of  Hypatia  in  Alexandria  and  of  the  patriarch  Flavian  at 
the  Bobber  Synod  of  Ephesus.  They  worried  Basil  and  assailed 
Chrysostom.  They  were  the  terror  of  the  State,  and  their  wild  law- 
lessness forms  a  dark  picture  on  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Littledale  states  the  case  very  moderately  when  he  says  :  "  Even 
when  the  healthier  side  of  monachism  as  it  appeared  in  Egypt  and 
UTTLEDALE^B  Syria  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  fullest  weight  is  allowed 
iKDicTMiKT  to  the  contemporary  pictures  drawn  by  great  Christian 
cBM  wMi"  ^ters  of  the  monasteries  as  schools  of  a  philosophy 
XABT.  truer  and  purer  than  that  of  the  Porch  and  of  the 

Academy,  as  places  where  the  equality  and  brotherhood,  merely 
dreamed  of  as  unrealizable  fancies  in  the  other  world,  could  be 
seen  in  Hying  action,  where  children  deserted  by  their  parents  or 
otherwise  orphaned  were  tenderly  reared,  where  the  sick  were  lov- 
ingly tended,  where  calmness,  piety,  and  self-forgetfulness  were 
the  rule  of  all — ^it  must  be  confessed  that  the  complaint  of  the  gov- 
ernment, embodied  in  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  emperor  Valens 
in  373,  subjecting  monks  to  the  conscription  (which  drew  forth  an 
indignant  protest  from  Chrysostom),  that  monachism  was  injurious 
to  society  and  to  the  healthy  condition  of  civil  life  by  draining  off  so 
large  a  fraction  of  the  population  into  the  backwater  of  the  cloister, 
was  perfectly  well  founded.  And  no  small  part  of  the  overthrow 
of  Christianity  in  Egypt  and  Syria  by  Islam  is  due  to  the  practical 
withdrawal  of  all  the  devout  from  family  and  public  life,  leaving  no 
spiritual  energy  to  cope  with  the  Koran  in  the  towns  and  villages 
whither  the  conquering  Arabs  came  to  settle  and  proselytize.'^' 

Eastern  monasticism  has  ever  remained  that  inane,  fruitless 
thing  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  It  neither 
cultivated  lands  nor  learning,  nor  preached  the  Gospel.  The 
most  precious  literary  treasures  in  the  world  it  has  stowed  away  in 
the  garrets  of  its  monasteries  until  some  Tischendorf  or  Mrs.  Lewis 
has  ferreted  them  out.  What  it  needed  was  an  organizing  spirit,  to 
bring  the  crowds  of  idle,  vicious,  aimless  monks  into  relation  to  some 
real  work  of  the  world.  But  in  monachism,  as  in  everything  else, 
Bome,  doctrinally  more  corrupt  than  Constantinople,  has  had  the 
genius  to  bring  into  practical  use  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  East, 
and  has  therefore  conferred  infinitely  more  benefits  upon  the  world. 
1  Art.  Monachism,  in  Encyo.  Brit.,  9th  ed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THB    HONASTIC  ORDERS. 

The  intercourse  of  Athanasius  with  Italy  and  Oanl  brought  the 
news  of  the  new  monastic  fervor  to  the  West^  and,  once  introduced, 
the  impulse  was  resistless.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  martin  or 
Western  monks  was  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  who  before  360  '*'^**- 
lived  as  a  hermit  near  Genoa,  and  then  settled  near  Poictiers  and 
founded  the  first  French  monastery,  that  at  Ligug^.  In  375  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Tours,  and,  although  he  performed  the  duties  of 
his  bishopric  with  energy,  he  lived  as  a  monk,  and  founded  on  the 
bank  of  the  Loire  the  famous  monastery  of  Marmoutier.  He  did 
much  for  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  and  thus  became  the  type 
of  those  great  monastic  missionaries  who  are  the  glory  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  He  died  in  400.*  When  Augustine  came  to 
Milan  in  385  he  heard  the  name  of  St.  Antony  mentioned  as  a 
widely  known  and  eminent  saint,'  and  he  adds,  '^  And  there  was  a 
monastery  at  Milan,  full  of  good  brethren,  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Ambrose.  *' " 

Before  370  Rufinus  had  lived  in  a  monastery  at  Aquileia,  which  is 
probably  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  It  was  there 
that  Jerome  became  imbued  with  the  ascetic  feeling,  which  led  him 
to  subject  himself  to  all  the  torturing  excesses  of  the  anchorites  in 
the  Syrian  Thebaid.  He  emerged  from  this  wild  asceticism  by  being 
made  a  presbyter  in  Antioch,  where  he  studied  the  Qreek  theology. 
In  382  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  placed  his  intellectual  equipment 
at  the  service  of  the  bishop,  Damasus.  He  became  acquainted 
with  many  ladies  of  rank,  whom  he  tried  to  infiame  with  love  for 
the  ascetic  ideal.  At  the  funeral  of  Blesilla,  whose  death  was 
supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  her  overstrictness  of  life,  the 
cry  was  raised,  "To  the  Tiber  with  the  monks.''  Jerome  re- 
turned to  the  East.  But  nothing  could  prevent  the  rising  tide. 
Augustine  says  that  he  saw  in  Rome  various  cloisters  under  the 
guidance  of  men  of  learning  and  piety,  their  inmates  leading  a  life 

'  The  Confession  attributed  to  him  is,  according  to  Weingarten,  sparions. 
His  life  was  written  by  his  pupil,  Sulpioius  Severus,  and  will  be  found  in 
Roberts's  ed.,  Chr.  lit.  Co.,  1894,  pp.  3-17. 

•  Conf.,  vlii,  6. 

*  He  refers  to  this  also  in  De  Mor.  Eocl.  Oath.,  §  70. 
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of  love,  glory^  and  freedom,  and  maintaining  themaelyes  by  their 
own  hands.  He  also  ''  found  many  women,  especially  widows  and 
maidens,  living  in  a  common  life,  occnpied  with  spinning  and 
weaving,  instructed  in  Christian  behavior  and  knowledge  by  their 
presidents  (women),  and,  like  men,  performing  extraordinary  feats 
in  fasting/^ '  The  islands  west  of  Italy  and  south  of  Gaol  became 
the  home  of  innumerable  monks. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  first  Western  monks  was  Pauli- 
nus  of  Nola  (353-431).  He  came  from  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
PAuuNusoT  ^^^  Roman  families  in  Aquitaine,  and  was  bom  in 
KOLA.  Bordeaux.     He  was  the  pupil  of  Ausonius,  the  poet 

and  rhetorician,  and  was  consul  in  379.  But  he  turned  aside  from 
all  these  worldly  prospects,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Martin  of 
Tours  and  Ambrose,  became  a  clergyman,  parted  from  his  wife 
with  her  consent,  was  made  presbyter  of  Barcelona  in  393,  moved 
to  Nola,  near  Naples,  in  394,  and  about  409  became  bishop  of  that 
city.  In  vain  Ausonius  tried  to  retain  his  pupil  amid  the  society 
and  studies  that  had  been  so  congenial  to  him.  Out  of  his  own 
means  Paulinus  built  a  hospital  at  Nola,  churches  at  Nola  and  Faidi, 
and  a  great  aqueduct  at  Nola,  and  bought  the  freedom  of  prison- 
ers and  relieved  debtors.  These  wide  charities  brought  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  beggars,  some  of  whom  came  from  long  distances.  Pauli- 
nus was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  type  of  Western  monks. 
He  was  a  poet  and  scholar,  interested  in  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, and  ever  retained  a  cheerful  and  loving  spirit  amid  all  the 
squalor  and  selfishness  of  his  time.' 

John  Oassian  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Eastern  mona- 
chism,  founded  a  monastery  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  first  to  lay  a  literary 
basis  for  the  institution.'  His  books  are  of  great  value 
JOHN  cAflflUN.  j^  understanding  the  spirit  of  the  early  monasticism. 
His  own  monastery  at  Marseilles,  and  the  other  foundations  of 
southern  Oaul,  were  centers  of  spiritual  life  and  light.  The  most 
important  bishops,  like  Honoratus,  Hilary,  and  Lupus,  came  from 
them.  It  was  left,  however,  to  Benedict  of  Nursia  to  be  the  first 
to  bring  the  many  monastic  institutions  under  one  Rule,  and  unite 
them  for  spiritual  and  missionary  purposes. 

Benedict  was  bom  in  480  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 

1  De  Mor.  Eool.  Cath.,  70,  71,  A.  D.  888 ;  M5Uer,  Ch.  Hist.,  i,  866. 

*  His  writings  are  in  Migne,  and  his  Life  has  been  written  by  Bnse,  Begensb., 
1856,  and  Lagrange,  Paris,  1877,  Germ,  transl.,  1883. 

'  See  his  works  in  Migne,  and  in  Post-Nioene  Fathers,  ed.  by  Gibson,  N.  T., 
1894,  with  valoable  Prolegomena,  An  excellent  abstract  in  Holler,  CIl  Hist, 
i,  868-«71. 
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He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to  be  educated  in  Borne,  bnt,  shocked  by  the 
immorality  he  saw  there,  he  fled  to  a  cave  near  Snbiaco,  which  is 
still  pointed  out  to  travelers,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nero's  yilla 
of  Sublaqueum.  Here  he  was  wont,  like  St.  Jerome,  to  subdue 
his  passions  by  rolling  his  naked  body  among  the  thorns  and 
rocks.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  soon  spread  abroad,  and  bis  soli- 
tude was  invaded.  A  neighboring  convent  of  monks  chose  him 
for  their  head,  but  they  could  not  endure  his  severities.  They 
attempted  to  poison  him,  but  the  cup  broke  in  his  hands,  and, 
after  reproving  their  wickedness,  he  retired  to  his  cave.  Little 
companies  of  monks  grew  up  around  his  retreat  and  placed  them- 
selves under  his  direction.  He  thus  became,  without  wishing  it, 
the  spiritual  director  of  multitudes.  It  was  probably  about  530 
that  he  moved  his  disciples  to  Monte  Gassino,  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  machinations  of  a  dissolute  priest.  On  the 
top  of  this  mountain  was  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  the  center 
of  worship  by  the  ignorant  peasants.  Benedict  con-  BKNKoicror 
verted  them,  destroyed  the  temple,  cut  down  the  grove,  kumu. 
built  a  monastery,  and  thus  '^  arose  that  great  model  republic, 
which  gave  its  laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  Western  monasticism.^'* 
On  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  still  inaccessible  to  carriages,  over- 
looking the  peaceful  Liris  ('' taciturnus  amnis''),*  and  with  the 
wild  crags  of  Abruzzi  as  a  background,  he  reared  his  foundation, 
and  installed  his  monks  within  the  very  walls  of  the  sun  god's  tem- 
ple. Here  for  at  least  twelve  years  he  presided  over  his  followers  and 
composed  his  famous  Rule  in  the  same  year  in  which  Justinian 
promulgated  his  Code.  Here  he  confronted  the  ferocious  Totila 
(542)  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Ostrogoths,  and  here  he  would 
console  himself  at  rare  intervals  with  interviews  with  his  sister, 
Scholastica,  herself  a  recluse  near  by.     He  died  about  543.' 

1  Milman,  Lat.  ChriBtittnltj,  ii,  80. 
*  Hor.,  Cann.y  i,  81,  8, 

Non  mra,  qtue  Liris  qoieta 
Mordet  aqua,  taoitamoa  amnis. 
'  For  the  Life  of  Benedict  see  Gregory  the  Great,  Dial,  ii,  in  Ifigne,  Ixri ; 
MabiUon,  Acta  Sanctorum  O.  S.  B.,  Seec.  i;  Acta  Sanct.,  BoUand.,  21  Mar., 
iii  ;  I.  G.  Smith,  art  in  Smith  and  Wace. 

"  Through  mists  of  years  behold  him  yet  I 

The  garb  severe,  the  aspect  meek. 
Serene  yet  firmly  set, 

And  lips  that  seem  to  speak. 
With  power  to  draw  heayen's  lightning  down. 

And  stay  or  raise  the  tempest's  rain. 
So  kings  doff  robe  or  orown, 
"Won  o'er  to  swell  his  train." 
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Benedict  of  Narsia  is  one  of  the  central  fignreB  of  medueyal  his- 
tory. With  Bnbtle  insight  into  human  nataie,  with  mild  firmnefls, 
and  with  large  yiewB,  he  hnmanized  monasticiBm,  and  brought  it 
into  li?ing  relations  with  Christian  progress  and  ciTilization.  Com- 
pared with  all  other  monastic  rules  the  Benedictine  is  noted  for 
its  mildness  and  evangelical  tone.  His  Bule  abounds  in  Scripture, 
in  one  place  alone  quoting  seyenty  passages.  It  insists  on  manual 
labor,  and  giyes  due  honor  to  study.  Thus  it  has  been  that  of  all 
the  orders  of  monks  the  Benedictine  has  had  the  most  honor- 
able history,  not  chargeable  with  the  bloodguiltinefis  of  the  Domin- 
icans, the  craft  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  fimaticism  of  the  Beggar 
Friars.  Let  us  look  at  the  three  aspects  of  the  order — ^piety,  labor, 
study. 

Parts  of  the  Bule  of  Benedict  might  be  read  as  a  devotional 
practice.  Of  prayer  he  says:  '^We  should  supplicate  with  all 
BiTLKorBiin-  devotion  and  purity  God,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  And 
DicT.  2et  us  know  that  we  are  heard,  not  for  much  speaking, 

but  for  purity  of  heart  and  compunction  of  tears.  And  tiieref ore 
prayer  ought  to  be  brief  and  pure,  unless,  perchance,  it  be  prolonged 
by  the  influence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  grace.  When  as- 
sembled together,  then,  let  the  prayer  be  altogether  brief ;  and,  the 
sign  being  given  by  the  prior,  let  all  rise  together.^' '  The  Psalms 
were  a  great  favorite  of  Benedict,  as  of  many  of  the  mediaBval 
saints.  Every  week  they  were  to  be  said  or  sung  throughout. 
After  speaking  of  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  Psalter,  Bene- 
dict says  :  **  If  this  distribution  of  psalms  be  not  pleasing  to  any- 
one he  shall  arrange  it  otherwise  if  he  think  best,  provided  he 
sees  to  it  under  all  circumstances  that  every  week  the  entire  Psalter, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  is  said.  And  at 
Sunday  at  vigils  it  shall  always  begin  anew.  For  those  monks 
show  a  too  scanty  proof  of  their  devotion  who  during  the  course  of 
a  week  sing  less  than  the  Psalter  with  its  customary  canticles,  in- 
asmuch as  we  read  that  our  holy  Fathers  in  one  day  rigidly  fulfilled 
that  which  we — lukewarm  as  we  are — might  perform  in  an  entire 
week.'" 

The  psalms  were  to  be  read  or  sung  antiphonaUy  or  in  unison. 
''  Books,  moreover,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  divine  au- 
thority shall  be  read  at  the  vigils  ;  but  also  expositions  of  them 
which  have  been  made  by  the  most  celebrated  orthodox  teachers 
and  Catholic  Fathers. '^  *    The  brothers  must  learn  how  to  be  silent, 

1  Bole  of  St.  Benedict,  §  20.  This  Bole  ia  fonnd  in  Migne,  Ixri,  cola.  S15  ff. 
It  is  translated  in  Henderson's  inyalnable  ooUeotion,  Historical  Doomnents  of 
the  Middle  A^ee,  Lond.,  1892,  pp.  274  ft.         <  JOnd.,  §  18.  *  idtd.,  §  9. 
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and,  of  conrse,  all  ''idle  words  and  those  exciting  laughter  we 
condemn  in  all  places  with  a  lasting  prohibition ;  nor  do  we  permit 
a  disciple  to  open  his  month  for  such  sayings/' '  Before  others 
the  monk  must  be  with  ''  head  inclined,  his  looks  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  remembering  every  hour  that  he  is  guilty  of  his  sins.  Let 
him  think  that  he  is  already  being  presented  before  the  tremendous 
judgment  of  Qod,  saying  always  to  himself  in  his  heart  what  that 
publican  of  the  gospel,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  earth,  said,  *  Lord,  I 
am  not  worthy,  I,  a  sinner,  so  much  as  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
heaven.' '''  We  may  well  believe  that  Thomas  Aquinas  studied 
this  Rule  as  a  manual  of  morality.  Holiness,  love,  Christ — these 
were  exalted  above  all.  ''As  there  is  an  evil  zeal  of  bitterness 
which  separates  from  Qod  and  leads  to  hell,  so  there  is  a  good  zeal 
which  separates  from  vice  and  leads  to  Ood  and  eternal  life.  Let 
the  monks  therefore  exercise  this  zeal  with  the  most  fervent  love ; 
let  them  mutually  surpass  themselves  in  honor  ;  let  them  not  pa- 
tiently tolerate  their  weakness,  whether  of  body  or  character ;  let 
them  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  obedience  ;  let  no  one  pursue 
what  he  thinks  useful  for  himself,  but  rather  what  he  thinks  useful 
for  another  ;  let  them  love  the  brotherhood  with  a  chaste  love ;  let 
them  fear  Qod  ;  let  them  love  their  abbot  with  a  sincere  and  hum- 
ble love  ;  let  them  prefer  nothing  whatever  to  Christ  who  leads  us 
alike  to  eternal  life.'' ' 

Benedict  believed  thoroughly  what  Carlyle  calls  the  "gospel  of 
work."  "  Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  And  there-  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
fore  to  fixed  times  the  brothers  ought  to  be  occupied  in  thi  bimioio- 
manual  labor."  *  This  wise  regulation  was  the  salvation  "*"* 
of  monasticism.  This  made  the  Benedictine  order  the  pioneer  of 
civilization.  The  Benedictines  were  the  great  road-makers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  cleared  away  the  forests,  drained,  dyked,  and 
filled  in  the  swamps,  and  reclaimed  to  fertility  valuable  lands. 
They  were  also  the  pioneers  of  agriculture.  Theodalf 's  plow  and 
Dunstan's  anvil  were  far  holier  relics  than  decayed  rags  and  pieces 
of  bone.  The  monks  taught  the  Qerman  races  how  to  lay  aside  the 
bow  and  the  spear,  and  how  to  use  the  spade  and  the  chisel.  In  a 
turbulent  and  warlike  time  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  fruitful  arts  of  peace.  The  reclaiming  of  the  river 
Thames  to  commerce  and  history  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Benedictines.  In  barbaric  times  the  Thames  was,  says  Wood, 
a  "  mere  tidal  swamp  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  hills,  to 
which  the  waves  reached  at  high  water,  and  shrinking  at  low  water 
into  a  tortuous  muddy  ditch,  with  no  particular  bank,  and  having 

<  Bole  of  St.  Benedict,  §  0.        'iMd.,  §7.        •/&id.,§7S.      ^Md.^%4A, 
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ou  either  side  an  expanse  of  pestilential  mud/^  *  This  useless  and 
harmful  expanse  was  converted  by  some  directing  genius^  who  en- 
gineered one  of  the  most  herculean  works  of  history  into  an  arti- 
ficial rirer.  In  doing  this  he  changed  the  course  of  history  and 
turned  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world  into  Anglo-Saxon 
hands.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  Of  old 
their  monasteries  lined  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  gaye  that 
river  to  civilization. 

But  study  went  hand  in  hand  with  labor^  the  day  being  divided 
BKNiDicr*8  between  these  two  duties.  In  the  summer  labor  pre- 
DiYonoN  TO  dominated,  and  study  in  the  winter.  In  Lent  the  sl^dy 
LiARNiKo.  hours  were  lengthened,  and  during  Sunday  all  engaged 
in  reading.  All  books  taken  from  the  libraiy  must  be  read  entirely 
through.'  Study  hours  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  idle  brothers 
wandering  aimlessly  about.  This  one  rule  filled  the  Benedictine 
order  with  artists  and  writers  and  scholars.  In  the  scriptorium  they 
copied  the  manuscripts  of  antiquity  and  preserved  for  us  the  pagan 
and  Christian  classics.  Others  revised  the  texts  of  such  works  as  were 
held  in  highest  esteem.  Charles  the  Oreat  committed  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Alcuin  the  work  of  preparing  a  perfect  codex  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  works  of  Pliny,  Sallust,  Macrobius,  and  the  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero  against  Verres  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  dis- 
covery and  copying.  The  Benedictine  Oassiodorus  gave  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  his  brethren  in  their  studies.  He  had  collected,  and 
he  enjoins  them  to  read,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  Church 
historians,  the  geographers  and  grammarians  whose  works  were  then 
extant  and  in  repute,  with  various  medical  books  for  the  assistance 
of  those  monks  to  whom  the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  confided. 
By  this  order  were  laid  or  preserved  the  foundations  of  all  the  emi- 
nent schools  of  learning  of  modem  Europe.' 

I  In  Good  Words,  1879 ;  libr.  Mag.,  ii,  613,  ff.  These  artifidsl  river  hanks 
extend  from  London  Bridge  eeawazd  below  Gnveeend.  They  sre  nine  or  ten 
feet  high  and  thirty  wide.  "  Pnt  aU  the  pyramids  together,  and  they  oonld 
soarcely  supply  material  for  this  vast  embankment."  *  Rnle,  §  48. 

'  Stephen,  The  French  Benedictines,  in  Essays  in  Eocl.  Biography,  p.  240.  The 
Benedictines  were  the  librarians  and  scholars  of  mediflsral  Europe.  In  fact,  so 
strennoosly  did  they  devote  themselyes  to  learning  thatDeBano^,  of  the  Trap- 
pist  order,  wrote  a  book  in  1688  on  the  Monastic  life,  in  which  he  rebuked 
the  devotion  for  stndy  of  the  Benedictines,  said  that  they  went  beyond  the 
simple  Rule  of  their  founder  in  this,  and  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  St. 
Benedict  that  the  brothers  should  oultiyate  learning  as  a  chief  object  of  pur- 
suit. MabiUon,  the  great  Benedictine  achoUr,  repUed  to  him  in  1091,  Traits 
des  etudes  Monastiques.  He  proved  that  there  had  been  a  succession  of  learned 
monks  almost  from  the  beginning  of  monasticism,  and  that  on  the  general 
principles  of  religion  and  reason  they  were  quite  right  in  learning  and  teaeh- 
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The  mild  Rule  of  Benedict  *  won  the  day  everywhere.  It  soon 
absorbed  the  Columban  Rule,  which  had  hitherto  domi-  ^j^^^^g  ^^ 
nated  in  Europe.  In  788  the  council  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  the  bknedio 
ordered  the  Benedictine  Rule  only  to  be  observed  in  the  *^*'®' 
empire  of  Carl  and  his  son.  In  the  tenth  century  it  held  almost 
universal  sway  in  Europe,  including  England.  Milman  says : 
*^  In  every  rich  valley,  by  the  side  of  every  clear  and  deep  stream, 
rose  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  usually  the  most  convenient,  fertile, 
and  peaceful  spot  in  any  part  of  England  will  be  found  to  have 
been  the  site  of  one  of  them.'''  Most  of  the  cathedrals  and  many 
of  the  parish  churches  were  in  Benedictine  hands.  So  strongly 
were  they  rooted  in  the  soil  that  when  they  were  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation  they  resolved  to  retain  all  the  old  titular  dignities,  in 
the  hope  of  better  days."  The  mitered  abbot  of  Westminster  at  this 
day  silently  contests  the  right  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  his 
office. 

In  1880  the  Benedictine  order  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
the  fourteen  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  founder. 
Monte  Gassino  was  the  chief  center  of  attraction.  The  tragic  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  monastery  speaks  eloquently  of  the  instability 
of  human  things.  It  has  been  four  times  destroyed — in  589  by  the 
Lombards,  884  by  the  Saracens,  1030  by  the  Normans,  and  in  1349 
by  an  earthquake.  The  monastery  was  dissolved  in  1866.  A  few 
monks  still  remain — the  solitary  tenants  of  their  historic  and  bee- 
tling clifFs. 

The  legal  position  of  monasticism  now  needs  to  be  considered. 
The  emperor  Valens  sought  to  counteract  the  monastic  ^^^  ^^^^ 
enthusiasm  by  forbidding  those  who  had  civil  duties  position  or 
from  taking  the  vows.  Later  the  law  recognized  the  "^''^"'^'*''- 
monasteries  as  corporations.  In  434  a  right  to  inherit  property 
left  by  the  monks  was  conceded  to  the  monasteries.  In  other  re- 
spects the  monks  were  subject  to  the  civil  law,  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  their  property  and  personal  and  family  rights,  so  far  as 
they  had  not  renounced  these,  and  were  in  all  respects  under  the 
obligations  of  the  law.  Yalentinian  III  forbade  the  admission  of 
slaves  and  colonists  to  the  cloister.     At  first  the  monks  were  not 

ing  as  mach  as  they  could.  Bat,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Snle  that  the  learned  Mabillon  could  find  sanction  for  this,  as  it  is 
evident  that  none  of  the  monastic  legislators  ever  contemplated  the  formation 
of  academies  of  learning  and  science.  Maitland,  The  Dark  Ages,  6th  ed.,  1890, 
pp.  188-198. 

'  Comparatively  speaking ;  of  coarse  there  were  foolish  and  arbitrary  provi- 
sions in  it.  »  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  87. 

'Oxenham,  Studies  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biography,  p.  99. 
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bound  by  any  ecclesiastical  law  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  could 
leave  the  cloister  at  any  time.  Bat  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
this  was  forbidden.  They  were  not  to  rove  about  in  the  cities — an 
ordinance  often  disobey^ — ^nor  were  they  to  Itoye  the  monastery 
to  take  secular  offices.  The  Benedictines  made  the  monastic  tow 
perpetual.  At  first  there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
monks  and  the  clergy.  It  was  considered  a  return  to  the  world 
for  a  monk  to  assume  the  clerical  office.  But  this  soon  passed 
away.  Athanasius  lent  his  infiuence  to  the  change,  and  the  mon- 
asteries soon  became  nurseries  to  the  ministry.  The  emperor  Ar- 
cadius  (398)  told  the  bishops  to  go  to  the  monasteries  when  they 
wanted  priests.  The  monks  themselyes  were  soon  ordained,  and 
stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops;  Except  in  the  internal 
afFairs  of  the  monastery,  and  matters  coming  naturally  under  the 
hand  of  the  abbot,  the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  supreme  in  his 
diocese  ' 

I  MoUer,  Chxaeh  Hiti.,  i,  pp.  876,  877. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RISE   AND   DECLINE   OF   THE   LATER   ORDERS. 

The  history  of  monasticiBm  is  the  record  of  the  perpetual  round 
of  corruption  and  reform.  The  sane  and  moderate  BiNBDicror 
counsels  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  left  loopholes  where  the  a^^*- 
depravity  which  loves  to  linger  under  the  shadow  of  monastic  walls 
might  enter.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  arose  the 
*'  second  founder ''  of  monasticism  in  Europe,  Benedict  of  Aniane. 
He  was  bom  in  Languedoc,  and  his  father  was  Count  Aigulfus, 
cupbearer  in  the  court  of  Pepin.  Like  Loyola  he  was  brought  up 
to  arms  and  courtly  exercises,  and  like  him  a  crisis  in  his  life — a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning '  while  serving  in  the  army  of  Charles 
the  Great  in  Italy,  in  774 — ^awakened  all  the  slumbering  religious 
elements  of  his  nature.  He  betook  himself  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Seine,  in  the  forest  of  Burgundy,  where  his  austerities  in  what 
he  considered  the  too  easy  lives  of  his  brother  monks  made  him  un- 
popular. They  derided  his  emaciation  and  dirty  habits.  However, 
his  holy  life  made  its  impression,  and  on  the  death  of  the  abbot 
the  monks  elected  him  as  their  head.  But  he  declined,  returned 
to  his  native  district,  and  built  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Aniane. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  influential  monasteries  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Monk  after  monk  came  around  him.  In  782  he 
erected  a  building  to  accommodate  one  thousand  monks.  To  this 
central  house  were  aMiated  numerous  cells  or  priories  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  basis  of  the  Rule  of  his  namesake  he 
began  to  organize  thoroughly  his  monks,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Rules.  His  pupils  went  forth  to  found  new  monasteries  and  revive 
decaying  ones.  Louis  gave  Benedict  authority  to  regulate  all  the 
monasteries  in  his  kingdom.  When  Louis  became  emperor  he 
built  the  famous  monasteries  of  Cornelius  Mtlnster,  near  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  installed  Benedict,  and  where  the  great  reformer 
continued  on  a  larger  scale  the  work  begun  at  Ajiiane.  There  he 
diedin821.« 

Cardinal  Newman  says  that  if  the  badge  of  St.  Dominic  is  Sci- 

'In  the  river  Tioino,  in  aBacoessfol  attempt  to  save  his  brother's  life. 

*  S.  Benedioti  AniaTiensiB  Vita,  by  Ardo  or  Smaragdns,  one  of  his  pupils,  in 
ICabillon,  A.  A.  0.  &  B.,  Venet.,  1788,  saso.  iv,  i ;  L  G.  Smith,  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  «• «. 
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ence^  and  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  Practical  Sense,  then  the  symbol  or 
badge  of  the  great  founder,  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia,  is  Poetry  ;  and 
CARDINAL        in  a  fine  passage  he  longs  for  a  Vergil  of  the  monastic 

bS^ict^^of  '^'®  •  "  ^®  ^^^  ^*^  ^  W®  a  dislike  of  cities  and  great 
MCRsiA.  houses,  and  high  society,  and   sumptuous  banquets, 

and  the  canvass  for  office,  and  the  hard  law,  and  the  noisy  lawyer, 
and  the  statesman's  harangue,  he  who  thought  the  country  proprie- 
tor as  even  too  blessed,  did  he  but  know  his  blessedness,  and  who 
loved  the  valley,  winding  stream,  and  wood,  and  the  hidden  life 
which  they  offer,  and  the  deep  lessons  which  they  whisper,  how 
could  he  have  illustrated  that  wonderful  union  of  prayer,  penance, 
toil,  and  literary  work,  the  true  ^  otium  cum  dignitate,'  a  fruitful 
leisure  and  a  meek-hearted  dignity,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Bene- 
dictine. That  ethereal  fire  which  enabled  the  prince  of  Latin  poets 
to  take  up  the  sibyl's  strain,  and  to  adumbrate  the  glories  of  a 
supernatural  future,  that  serene  philosophy  which  has  strewn  his 
poems  with  sentiments  which  come  home  to  the  heart,  that  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  human  kind  and  with  the  action  and 
passion  of  human  nature — how  well  would  they  have  served  to 
illustrate  the  patriarchal  history  and  office  of  the  monks  in  the 
broad  German  countries,  or  the  deeds,  the  words,  and  the  visions 
of  a  St.  Odilo  or  a  St.  ^Ired.''" 

But  the  comparatively  simple-hearted,  free,  joyous  life  of  the 
BKNSDicT  OF  Nursiau  reformer  was  frozen  into  more  minute  and  rigid 
PARM>"wirH  regulations  by  him  of  Aniane.  One  historian  of  mo- 
WS8LKT.  nasticism,  I.  Gregory  Smith,  compares  the  latter  with 

Wesley  :  ''  In  both  there  was  the  same  methodical  austerity,  the 
same  determination  to  regulate  even  the  most  trivial  minutiaB.  In 
all  these  features  Benedict  of  Aniane  is  much  nearer  to  John  Wes- 
ley than  to  his  great  namesake,  Benedict  of  ISTursia.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  at  first  Benedict  was  no  favorite  at  court  generally.  The 
monks  as  a  class  resented  his  interference  with  their  ease  and  laxity, 
the  nobles  his  uncomplaining  resistance  to  their  encroachments  on 
monastic  property.  But  the  single-mindedness  of  his  aim  bore  down 
all  opposition,  and  more  than  one  of  the  Frankish  nobility,  attracted 
by  Benedict's  teaching  and  example,  renounced  the  world  for  a 
monk's  cell  and  became  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  order."' 
There  was  this  difference,  however,  between  Benedict  and  Wesley: 
the  latter  emphasized  the  immediate  relation  of  every  soul  to  Gi>d, 
and  his  stem  ethical  requirements  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 

<  Hifltorical  SketobeB,  U,  405,  also  pp.  86^-870. 

'Christian  Monaaticism  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Ninth  Oenioriea,  Lond., 
1892,  and  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i,  806. 
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in  souls  who  were  filled  by  divine  grace  and  strength.  But  Bene- 
dict's stiff  and  drastic  regulations^  though  prescribed  with  the  no- 
blest motives  of  checking  abuses  in  consequence  of  too  great  laxity 
or  yagueness  of  rule^  proved  abortive  to  counteract  the  inherent 
evil  of  monasticism.  The  regulations  rested  on  a  false  theory  of 
the  Christian  life  and  on  the  mechanical  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    Therefore  degeneracy  followed  reform. 

The  next  restorer  of  the  Benedictine  paths  was  Duke  William 
the  Pious  of  Aquitaine.  He  founded  a  new  monastery  at  Glugny^ 
in  Burgundy^  in  910,  and  placed  the  Abbot  of  Beaume,  Count 
BemOy  at  its  head.  The  charter  of  this  celebrated  monastery  is 
interesting  reading.  After  speaking  of  his  desire  to  provide  for 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  by  a  right  use  of  worldly  goods,  Duke 
William  says : 

*'  Therefore  be  it  known  to  all  who  live  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  who  await  the  mercy  of  Christ,  and  to  those  who  ,jub^^,u.iak 
shall  succeed  them  and  who  shall  continue  to  exist  un-  thx  pious  of 
til  the  end  of  the  world,  that  for  the  love  of  God  and  ^^^^'^■• 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  hand  over  from  my  own  rule  to  the 
holy  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  the  possessions  over  which  I  hold 
sway,  the  town  of  Clugny,  namely,  with  the  court  and  demesne 
manor,  and  the  church  in  honor  of  St.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Ood, 
and  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  together  with  all  the  things 
appertaining  to  it,  the  villas,  the  chapels,  the  serfs  of  both  sexes, 
the  vines,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  the  woods,  the  waters  and  their 
outlets,  the  mills,  the  incomes  and  revenues,  what  is  cultivated  and 
what  is  not,  all  in  their  entirety.  ...  I  give  these  things,  more- 
over, with  this  understanding,  that  in  Clugny  a  regular  monastery 
shall  be  constructed  in  honor  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  that  there  the  monks  shall  congregate  and  live  according  to  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  that  they  shall  possess,  hold,  have,  and 
order  these  same  things  unto  all  time.''  Prayers  and  supplications 
should  perpetually  be  made  there,  and  works  of  mercy  be  performed 
toward  the  poor  and  strangers.  Every  five  years  the  monks  should 
pay  ten  shillings  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  at  Rome  to  supply 
them  with  lights.  '*  Through  Ood  and  all  his  saints,  and  by  the 
awful  day  of  judgment,  I  warn  and  adjure  that  no  one  of  the  secu- 
lar princes,  no  count,  no  bishop  whatever,  not  the  pontiff  of  the 
aforesaid  Roman  see,  shall  invade  the  property  of  these  servants 
of  Ood,  or  alienate  it,  or  diminish  it,  or  exchange  it,  or  give  it  as  a 
benefice  to  anyone,  or  constitute  any  prelate  over  them  against 
their  will."  He  then  adjures  the  apostles  and  the  pope  to  **  remove 
from  participation  in  the  holy  Church  and  in  eternal  life  "  any  in- 
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vaders  or  alienators  of  these  possessions.  He  curses  such  a  distarber 
with  '*  eternal  torture,  and  lest  it  seem  to  human  eyes  that  he  pass 
through  the  present  world  with  impunity,  let  him  experience  in  his 
own  body  the  torments  of  future  damnation,  sharing  the  double 
disaster  with  Heliodorus  and  Antiochus,  of  whom  one,  being  coerced 
with  sharp  blows,  scarcely  escaped  alive ;  and  the  other,  struck  down 
by  the  divine  will,  his  members  putrefying  and  swarming  with  ver- 
min, perished  most  miserably/'  *'  The  validity  of  this  deed  of  gift, 
endowed  with  all  authority,  shall  always  remain  inviolate  and  un- 
shaken, together  with  the  stipulations  subjoined.  Done  publicly 
in  the  city  of  Bourges.  I,  William,  commanded  this  act  to  be  made 
and  drawn  up  and  confirmed  it  with  my  hand/' ' 
Berno  (910-927)  set  out  with  vigorous  hand  to  restore  the  Ben- 
__  edictine  Rule  to  its  full  rights,  and  his  successor,  Odo 
PKBioD  AT  (927-941),  was  a  third  Benedict  in  the  masterly  way  in 
cLuoNT.  which  he  reformed  the  corrupt  monasteries  of  France. 

The  Cluniac  rules  were  finally  codified  and  formed  a  permanent 
new  departure  for  the  Benedictine  monasteries.'  At  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty  monks 
in  Clugny  itself,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  monasteries 
subordinate  to  it.  Three  popes  were  of  this  order — Gregory 
VII,  Urban  II,  and  Paschal  11.  Under  Majolus  (948-994) 
and  Odilo  (994-1048)  and  later,  the  Cluniac  order  became  an 
influential  tactor  in  the  politico-ecclesiastical  life  of  the  time.  The 
monks  were  advocates  for  papal  privileges  and  for  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Church.  They  stood  boldly  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  but 
only  in  subordination  to  the  pope.  Their  church  at  Clugny  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  built  during  the  Middle  Ages,  orna- 
mented with  mural  and  glass  pictures,  embroidered  tapestries, 
and  abundant  furniture  of  gold  and  bronze.  This  famous  order 
steadily  declined  in  discipline  and  moral  tone,  and,  after  a  splen- 
did yet  troubled  and  checkered  history,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1790  confiscated  the  property  and  sold  the  church  and  the  build- 
ings to  the  city.  The  church  was  broken  down  and  the  monastery 
was  turned  into  a  museum,  now  called  the  Hotel  de  Clugny.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Clugny  had  been  the  asylum  of  kings  and 
the  nursery  of  popes.  Its  abbot  took  rank  above  all  others,  issued 
his  own  coinage,  and  was  a  power  in  politics  as  well  as  religion. 

*  Henderson,  Hist.  DocmnentB  of  the  Middle  Agee,  pp.  329^-388  ;  see  also 
p.  270 ;  A.  Brnel,  Recneil  dee  Chartee  de  TAbbaye  de  Climy,  PariB,  1876. 

*  These  roles  are  called  the  Consaetndines  Clnniaoensee,  were  first  oolleoted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  may  be  f onnd  in  D'Achery,  Spioi* 
legiom,  Tol.  i,  andPetms  Yenerabilis,  Biblioth.  Clnniao6n.,p.  1858. 
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There  were  two  thonsand  GInniac  houBes  in  Europe  in  the  zenith 
of  the  order.  The  richest  library  in  France  was  in  the  Glugny 
monastery^  and  for  a  time  that  little  town  on  the  Grosne  contested 
with  Rome  the  chief  place  in  medisBval  Ghristendom.  A  road 
now  runs  through  the  nave  of  its  magnificent  church.  In  England^ 
which  was  a  rich  pasture  for  the  monks,  the  Gluniac  order  had  free 
course.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  at  Lewes  in  1077,  and 
the  connection  of  England  with  Glugny  remained  active  and  inti- 
mate until  1457,  when  the  foreign  supremacy  was  abolished.' 

The  Gistercians  were  another  Benedictine  rerival.  Prior  Robert, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnerre,  and  after-  the  cistxr- 
ward  of  Molesme  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  felt  the  <^i^^- 
full  tide  of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm.  He  desired  to  reform  the  monks 
on  stricter  principles  and  bring  in  the  old  passion  for  poverty  and 
Ghristlikeness.  Finally,  two  years  before  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
century,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  papi^  legate  to  retire  to 
Giteaux,  near  Dijon,  where  he  organized  twenty  hermits  under  the 
strictest  observance  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  But  no  sooner 
did  Giteaux  lift  up  its  head  than  the  Bishop  of  Langres  became  jeal- 
ous and  obtained  an  order  from  the  pope  for  Robert  to  return  to 
Molesme,  where  he  died  in  1108.  His  successor,  Alberic,  determined 
to  make  his  monastery  independent  of  Molesme.  In  1100  Pope 
Paschalis  II  placed  the  monastery  of.  Giteaux  directly  under  papal 
authority.  Then  Alberic  issued  the  Statuta  Monachorum  Gisterti- 
ensium,  a  republication  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  intensified  and 
made  stricter,  and  the  order  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  reformed 
and  only  true  Benedictine  order.  His  successor,  Stephen  Harding, 
an  Englishman,  ruled  in  the  same  spirit  and  stamped  upon  the 
order  his  own  austere  character.  This  austerity  attracted  St.  Ber- 
nard. Yogel  says  :  *'  When  he  and  his  thirteen  friends  determined 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  God, 
they  entered  Giteaux,  and  not  Glugny.  But  in  St.  Bernard  ascet- 
icism was  represented,  not  as  a  penance,  but  as  an  enthusiasm,  not 
as  a  cross,  but  as  a  glory  ;  and  the  influence  produced  by  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  was  at  once  instantaneous  and  overwhelm- 
ing. Such  a  number  of  monks  crowded  to  Giteaux  that  within 
two  years  after  the  admission  of  St.  Bernard  (in  1113)  Abbot  Stephen 
had  to  found  four  new  monasteries.  La  Fert^,  Pontigny,  Glairvaux, 
and  Morimond.*' ' 

'  Sir  G.  F.  Dackett  bAB  biougbt  to  light  many  interesting  facts  aboat  the 
Ifinglish  houses.  Record  Evidence  of  Climi,  1886,  and  Oharters  and  Becords  of 
Clud,  1888. 

*  In  Hersog-Flitt,  :  v. 
46 
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The  order  increased  rapidly,  especiallj  in  France,  Spain,  and 
esowTH  AUD  England.  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
WORK  or  TBI  possessed  eighteen  hundred  houses.  The  members  were 
CI8TERC1AH8.  distingulshed  from  the  Cluniacs  by  their  severe  rule  and 
more  rigid  asceticism.  They  would  hare  no  grand  churches,  no 
gold  or  silver  crosses.  Every  kind  of  display  was  banished.  They 
also  carried  on  the  work  of  evangelism  and  agriculture,  especially  in 
northeastern  Germany.  They  were  harsh  churchmen,  crushing  the 
heretics,  preaching  the  second  cnisade,  and  calling  into  life  the 
military  orders.  Their  iron  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  Gathari, 
Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

But  with  riches  and  fame  and  power  the  grand  order  of  Citeanx 
DKCAT  or  TBI  cutered  upon  its  inevitable  path  to  decay.  By  1250  it 
oRPiR.  ]iad  seen  its  best  days.     It  became  corrupt,  like  all  the 

others,  and  lost  its  historical  mission.  Martin  de  Vargas  in  Spain 
led  a  reform  movement  in  1426,  which  developed  into  a  separate 
organization  in  1469,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
separate  congregations  arose,  like  the  Feuillans  and  the  Trappists. 
The  French  Revolution  drove  them  out  of  France,  whence  the 
last  remnant  was  expelled  in  1880.  The  order  was  killed  by  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  monasticism.  Riches, 
indolence,  vice,  secularism,  while  seeming  at  first  far  away,  came 
on  in  due  time.  They  were  all  the  logical  result  of  the  monastic 
principle.* 

>  There  are  full  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  this  remarkable  order. 
Manriqaez,  Annalea  ClBteroienses,  4  vols.,  Lyons,  1642 ;  P.  de  Nain,  Essai  sur 
rhist.  deOrdre  de  Citeaoz,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1^  ;  Sartorios,  Cistertiom,  Prague, 
1700  ;  Newman,  The  Cistercian  Saints  of  England,  Lond.,  1844 ;  Hist,  of  the 
Cistercian  Order,  Lond.,  1852;  Winter,  Die  Cisterzienser  dee  nordostl.  Dentach- 
lands,  8  vols.,  Qotha,  1868 ;  Sharps,  The  Architectnre  of  the  Cistercians,  1874 
(the  Order  were  promoters  of  Gothic  architectore) ;  Janaosohek,  Origines  Cis- 
terclensinm,  Vienna,  1877 ;  Gisecke,  Ueber  d.  Gegensats  der  Clnniao.  a.  Cister- 
denaer,  Magd.,  1886. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE  LESSER  ORDERS. 

A  STRICT  and  eamest  order  was  that  of  the  Oamaldolites.  Its 
founder  was  Romuald^  born  at  Ravenna  in  950.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Glasse^  near  Ravenna,  tbm  camaldo- 
This  did  not  satisfy  his  hunger  for  holiness,  and  he  "™* 
withdrew  into  solitude.  But  monks  gathered  around  him,  whom 
he  grouped  into  associations  of  hermits,  and  then  left  them  to 
themselves.  In  1018  he  formed  an  establishment  at  Campus  Mal- 
doli— Camaldoli— a  lofty  place  amid  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the 
Apennines,  near  Arezzo.  This  became  the  center  of  this  hermit 
movement,  which  was  an  intensification  of  the  Benedictine  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  so  nearly  a  return  to  the  original  anchorite  idea 
as  could  be  realized  in  a  monastery.  The  members  lived  in  sepa- 
rate huts,  where  they  ate  and  slept.  Their  common  diet  was  bread 
and  water.  After  the  death  of  the  holy  Romuald  in  1027  Peter 
Damiani  impressed  his  strong  personality  on  the  order.  It  spread 
into  other  countries,  but  ran  the  usual  stages  of  relaxation  and 
decay.  In  1782  it  was  abolished  in  Austria,  and  afterward  in 
Prance  and  Italy.  In  1822  it  was  restored  in  Naples.  Gregory 
XVI  was  a  Camaldolite. 

Similar  was  the  order  of  Vallombrosa,  founded  by  John  Qualbert  in 
1038,  situated  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Apennines,  fifteen  miles 
from  Florence,  and  celebrated  by  Ariosto'  and  Milton.'  oRDntorvAL- 
This  order  introduced  the  important  change  of  having  ">MBBoeA. 
a  grade  of  lay  brothers  to  perform  the  menial  work  about  the 
house,  to  secure  more  time  for  meditation,  prayer,  and  study  on  the 

1  Orlando  Forioso,  cant.  22,  st.  86: 

"  VaUombrosa,  oosl  th  nominata  ima  Badia 
Ricca  e  beUa  ne  men  religioea 
E  oorteee  a  oMim  que  vi  yenia.'^ 

**  To  Yallombroea's  fane,  an  abbey  gray, 
Riob,  fair,  nor  less  religions,  and  besides 
Conrtoons  to  whoeoever  passed  that  way." 

— Transl.  of  Wm.  Stewart  Rose,  Lend.,  182S. 
'  **  Thick  as  the  antnmnal  leayes  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  YaUombrosa,  where  th'  Etrorian  shades, 
High  overarched,  embower."— Paradise  Lost,  book  L 
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part  of  the  monks.  The  present  magnificent  buildings  were  erected 
in  1673.  The  order  was  suppressed  in  1869.  Another  Benedictine 
ofbhoot  was  founded  at  Hirschan,  in  the  diocese  of  Spires,  in  830. 
Internal  dissensions,  the  avarice  of  the  counts  of  Calw,  and  the 
THiHiBsoHAv  plsgue  ruiuod  the  institution.  For  half  a  century 
M0KK8.  the  buildings  stood  empty,  until  Leo  IX  in  1049  com- 

pelled the  counts  of  Galw  to  repair  the  buildings  and  institute  the 
monks  again.  Then  the  great  abbot,  William  Hirschau  (1069-91), 
took  hold  of  the  institution,  raised  it  to  great  renown,  and  ex- 
tended the  Rule,  Oonstitutiones  Hirsaugiensee,  over  other  German 
monasteries.  The  Hirschau  monks  were  strict  disciplinarians, 
stem  and  fierce  Romanists,  and  supporters  of  the  pope  in  the  war 
of  investitures.*  During  the  Reformation  their  monastery  was 
turned  into  a  theological  seminary,  and  in  1692  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French.* 

The  order  of  Grammont  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  fascinating  study  from  the  original  documents.'  It  was  founded 
THR  ORDER  or  by  Stepheu  of  Tigemo,  son  of  a  count  of  Auvergne.  A 
aRAimoNT.  number  of  ascetics  gathered  around  him  at  his  home, 
whom  he  formed  into  a  society  in  1076,  first  at  Huret,  near  Li- 
moges, and  then  at  Grammont  in  Flanders.  They  acknowledged 
only  the  Gospel  rule— poverty,  humility,  and  endurance  without 
dispute.  They  were  to  possess  no  lands  or  churches,  receive  no 
money,  and  were  to  beg  only  after  fasting  several  days.  The 
monasteries  of  the  order  exercised  considerable  infiuence  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  house  of  Grammont,  where  the 
princes  of  Europe  often  came  together  to  arbitrate  their  cause  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  The  order  degenerated,  disputes 
often  arose  on  minor  questions  between  the  lay  and  clerical  mem- 
bers, and  the  popes  were  compelled  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of 
its  affairs.* 

The  Order  of  Font^vraud  is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
large  scope  it  gave  to  the  activities  of  women.  Robert  of  Arbrisell, 
in  Brittany,  in  the  diocese  of  Rennes,  a  priest  zealous  of  good 
works  and  of  reforming  zeal,  whom  Urban  II  utilized  as  a  preacher 

■  Giaeeke,  Die  Hixflohaiier  wfthrend  dee  InvestitantreiteSy  GothA,  1888. 

*  The  old  annals  of  Hinchsa  were  printed  at  Baale  in  1609,  and  at  St.  OaU 
in  1890.  The  life  of  the  abbot,  William,  by  Kerker,  Tub.,  1883,  and  Hdma- 
dorfer,  Oott.,  1874. 

'  GriiBn  (late  XT.  S.  Oomrol  at  Umoges,  Franoe),  Grandmont :  Stories  of  an 
Old  Monastay,  K.  Y.,  1896.  This  book  giyes  an  excellent  insight  into  medi- 
flsral  wajB. 

*  Gerald,  Vita  S.  Steph.  in  Maartene  and  Dnnand,  Ampliss.  CoDitMo,  y\, 
1060 ;  Hist.  Prionun  Grandimontens.,  in  t&id.,  pp.  117  ft.,  126  ft 
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of  a  omsade,  had  lived  as  a  hermit  as  early  as  1094.  About  this 
time  he  founded  a  commnnity  of  regular  canons^  out  of  which 
grew  the  abbey  De  la  Boo.  His  great  power  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  the  overwhelming  impression  he  made  „■  ordu  or 
especially  on  women,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  great  ronirEAOD. 
monastery  at  FontSvraud,  near  Saumur,  in  Upper  Poitou,  about 
1100.  It  comprised  a  male  and  a  female  division.  The  latter  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  contained  three  hundred  virgins  and  widows;  the  second 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Lazarus,  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
lepers  ;  a  third  to  Magdalene,  containing  a  number  of  penitents. 
The  whole  institution  was  under  the  abbess.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  sexes  was  carefully  guarded,  and  the  rules  of  silence  and 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  were  strict.  The  order  could  not 
receive  any  parish  churches  or  tithes.  At  the  death  of  Robert  in 
1117  it  numbered  three  thousand  nuns.  This  beautiful  order  of 
Font^vraud,  with  its  compassionateness  and  ministries  to  the  out- 
cast, was  suppressed  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  buildings 
were  transformed  into  a  jail,  and  the  last  abbess,  Charlotte  de  Par- 
daillan,  died  in  poverty  in  Paris,  1799.'  An  illustration  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  founder  of  Fontivraud  is  the  fact  that  he  provided 
that  every  new  abbess  should  be  taken  from  women  in  the  world, 
as  possessing  more  practical  sense  and  administrative  ability  than 
those  trained  in  the  cloister. 

One  of  the  worthiest  of  the  lesser  orders  was  the  Carthusians,  in 
whose  school  in  London  the  boy  John  Wesley  was  educated. 
Bruno  of  Cologne  became  a  famous  teacher  and  chancellor  of  the 
chapter  of  Rheims.  Becoming  disgusted  at  the  vicious  life  of  his 
archbishop,  despairing  both  of  the  Church  and  learning  as  means 
of  salvation,  he  retired  to  a  wild  cavern  near  Orenoble.  In  1096 
he  and  a  few  like-minded  followers  withdrew  to  Char-  thicarthu- 
treuse,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Orenoble,  one  biahs. 
of  the  wildest  spots  in  the  whole  region,  shut  in  by  precipitous 
rocks  and  surrounded  by  sterile  mountains.  Here  they  built  their 
huts  around  an  oratory,  it  being  the  intention  of  Bruno  to  combine 
anchoritism  with  cenobitism.  In  these  cells  the  monks  were  to 
dwell  together  two  by  two  in  unbroken  silence.  In  an  interesting 
passage  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  a  contemporary 
witness,  describes  the  life  of  the  first  Carthusians  : 

''  Warned  by  the  negligence  and  lukewarmnees  of  many  of  the 
older  monks,  they  adopted   for  themselves  and  their  followers 

>  B^68  6t  oonstit.  de  TOrdre  de  Font^vr.,  ParuT  1648 ;  Niquet,  Hist,  da 
rCMre  de  Font^Tr.,  Fteis,  1648 ;  PMsel,  in  Henog-PUtt, «.  v. ;  MoUer,  ii,  849. 
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greater  precaation  against  the  artifices  of  the  evil  one.  As  a 
remedy  against  pride  and  vainglory  they  chose  a  dress  more  poor 
and  contemptible  than  that  of  any  other  religious  body^  so  that  it 
is  horrible  to  look  upon  these  garments^  so  shorty  scanty^  coarse, 
and  dirty  are  they.  In  order  to  cut  up  avarice  by  the  roots  they 
inclosed  around  their  cells  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  district,  and  they  would  not  accept 
a  foot  of  ground  beyond  that  limit  if  you  were  to  offer  them  the 
whole  world.  For  the  same  motive  they  limit  the  quantity  of 
their  cattle,  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  And  in  order  that 
they  might  have  no  motive  for  augmenting  their  possessions,  either 
of  land  or  animals,  they  ordained  that  in  every  one  of  their  monas- 
teries there  should  be  no  more  than  twelve  monks,  with  their 
prior,  the  thirteenth,  eighteen  lay  brothers,  and  a  few  paid  serv- 
ants. To  mortify  the  flesh  they  always  wear  shirts  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  their  fasting  is  well-nigh  continuous.  They  always  eat 
bread  of  unbolted  meal,  and  take  so  much  water  with  their  wine 
that  it  has  hardly  any  flavor  of  wine  left.  They  never  eat  meat, 
whether  in  health  or  ill.  They  never  buy  fish,  but  they  accept  if 
given  to  them  for  charity.  They  may  eat  cheese  and  eggs  only  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays.  On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  they  eat 
cooked  vegetables.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  they 
eat  only  bread  and  water.  They  eat  once  a  day  only,  save  on  the 
day  of  the  octaves  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  Epiphany,  and 
one  or  two  other  solemnities.  They  live  in  separate  little  houses, 
like  the  ancient  monks  of  Egypt,  and  they  occupy  themselves  con- 
tinually with  reading,  prayer,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands,  espe- 
cially the  writing  of  books.  They  recite  the  prayers  for  minor 
canonical  hours  in  their  own  dwellings,  when  warned  by  the  bell  of 
the  church,  but  they  all  assemble  in  church  for  matins  and  vespers. 
On  feast  days  they  eat  twice,  and  sing  all  the  oflSce  in  the  church, 
and  eat  in  the  refectory.  They  do  not  say  mass  save  on  festivals 
and  Sundays.  They  boil  the  vegetables  served  out  to  them  in  their 
own  dwellings,  and  never  drink  wine  save  with  their  food.'' 

The  rigor  of  this  rule,  especially  as  to  dress,  has  been  modified. 
Their  Rule  was  composed  by  Guigo,  fifth  prior,  about  forty-five 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  house  of  the  order  at  Char- 
treuse. The  monks  were  to  be  shaven  six  times  a  year  and  be  bled 
five  times.  They  were  not  to  receive  any  charities  from  usurers  and 
excommunicated  persons.  They  were  not  to  receive  money  for  say- 
ing masses,  inasmuch  as  '^  we  have  heard  that  the  majority  of 
priests  are  very  ready  to  say  masses,  and  to  make  splendid  banquets 
whenever  anyone  goes  to  pay  them  for  praying  for  the  dead — all 
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which  destroys  abstinence  and  renders  prayers  renal,  making  it 
depend  on  the  will  of  whoso  giyes  dinners/'  The  monks  were  not 
to  wander  forth  to  beg. 

The  early  simplicity  could  not  last.  By  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  we  find  a  regulation  that  no  Charter-  jbm  latu 
house  should  have  more  than  twelve  hundred  sheep  or  oarthubiaiis. 
goats,  sixty  cows,  five  fattened  oxen,  and  sixteen  stallions.  The 
Carthusians  built  splendid  monasteries  and  churches.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Carthusian  monks  distinguished  themselves  by  their  strict 
living  and  beneficence.  They  still  make  the  boast  that  they  are  the 
only  order  which  has  never  been  reformed.  They  once  possessed 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  monasteries,  of  which  seventy-five 
were  in  France.  The  latter  disappeared  during  the  Bevolution, 
and  few  have  been  restored.  They  had  numerous  houses  in 
England,  of  which  the  chief  was  near  Smithfield,  London. 
This  was  established  in  1371,  and  abolished  by  Henry  YIII.  In 
1611  Thomas  Sutton  purchased  the  site  and  what  buildings  re- 
mained, liberally  endowed  them,  and  made  the  place  a  home  for 
''  poor  brethren"  (bachelor  members  of  the  Church  of  England),  a 
school,  and  a  religious  institution.  Barrow,  Blackstone,  Addi- 
son, Steele,  Wesley,  and  Thackeray  were  educated  here.  In 
his  ^'Newcomes^'  the  great  novelist  has  immortalized  this  an- 
cient foundation.  In  1872  the  Charterhouse  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  Godalming,  in  Surrey.'  In  1816  the  Carthusian  monks 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  home  buildings.  They  swell 
their  income  by  making  various  druggists'  preparations,  and 
maintain  various  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.* 

The  Carmelites  first  came  upon  the  field  of  history  in  the  account 
left  by  Phocas,  a  Oreek  monk  of  Patmos,  who  visited  thecarmxl. 
the  Holy  Land  in  1185.  He  relates  that  a  monk  came  ™"* 
to  Mount  Carmel  in  obedience  to  a  vision  given  him  by  Elijah,  and 
established  a  monastery  there  at  the  so-called  Cave  of  Elijf^.  The 
monk  was  from  Calabria,  his  name  was  Berthold,  and  at  the  time 
that  Phocas  wrote  he  had  ten  companions.  In  1209  these  monks 
received  a  brief,  simple  rule  of  sixteen  articles  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  The  monks  were  enjoined  to  labor  much  with  their 
hands  and  to  practice  silence.     At  first  they  dwelt  in  separate 

'  For  full  information  see  Haig  Brown,  Cbarterhonse,  Past  and  Present, 
Lond.,  1879. 

*  On  the  Carthosian's  see  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiqn'Miy  Paris, 
1714-19  ;  Trollope^  in  Bnc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  For  their  role  or  onstom,  see  Habil- 
lon,  Acta  Sanct.  Bened.,  ssdo.  vi,  p.  ii. 
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little  hcfoteB,  the  cbnjcli  being  in  the  omter.  When  the  Saracens 
conqaered  Palestine  they  mored  to  CjpruM,  and  thenoe  spread  into 
Tarions  parts  of  western  Earope.  They  entered  Eng^d  in  1240. 
In  1247  they  changed  into  a  mendicant  order.  Thenoe  their  descent 
was  snre.  Their  chief  work  was  the  inyention  of  the  scapnlary. 
In  1287  Simon  Stock,  an  English  Carmelite,  reoeiyed,  as  he  said, 
from  the  Virgin,  two  stripes  of  gray  cloth  to  he  worn  on  the  breast 
and  back  connected  with  each  other  on  the  shoulder  (sci^nla).  The 
Virgin  promised  Stock  to  go  to  purgatory  on  Satorday  eyenings 
and  relieye  all  those  who  wore  it  The  scapnlary  cult  proyed  im- 
mediately one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  superstitions  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  It  spread  far  beyond  the  Carmel- 
ite order.  Confraternities  were  formed  of  people  who,  under 
their  ordinary  drees,  wore  the  gray  stripes  and  deyoted  them- 
selyes  to  yarions  prayers  and  ascetic  practices  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

The  deyice  of  the  scapnlary  was  a  happy  eyent  for  the  Carmelites. 
They  leaped  into  position  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
orders.  Then  they  made  lofty  claims.  They  said  they  were  the 
oldest  order,  that  they  could  show  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ab- 
bots since  Elijah,  who  was  their  first  abbot  The  Virgin  herself 
belonged  to  the  orderl 

These  pretentious  fables  enraged  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  many 
oBowTHAVD  ^^^f  ^^®  neyer  been  lacking  in  common  sense. 
DicAT  or  TBI  Their  great  scholar,  Daniel  Papebroeck  (1628-1714), 
cAunum.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  Bollandists,  set  himself  to  work  to  puU  to  pieces 
the  Carmelite  legends.  The  controyersy  became  so  bitter  that  in 
1698  the  pope  ordered  both  parties  to  keep  silence.  Schisms  at 
length  rent  the  order.  The  congregation  of  Mantua  was  formed  by 
Thomas  Connecte,  who  in  1433  was  burned  in  Rome  for  heresy. 
That  remarkable  saint,  Teresa,  formed  the  Discalceati,  or  Bare- 
footed Carmelites,  about  1562.  At  one  time  there  were  four  inde- 
pendent Carmelite  generals.  In  1880  the  Carmelites,  one  hundred 
and  seyenty-eix  in  number,  were  expelled  from  France.' 

The  Augustinian  monks  played  an  important  part  in  the  Middle 
THi  Auovsnir-  Ages.  A  few  men  of  spiritual  minds  gathered  around 
^^^  Augustine  at  Tagaste  in  388,  and  formed  themselyes 

into  a  loose  monastic  brotherhood  under  the  instruction  of  the  great 
theologian.  In  the  Middle  Ages  many  brotherhoods  like  the  John- 
Bonites,  the  Hermits  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Brittinians,  formed 
themselyes  on  the  Augustinian  model ;  that  is,  they  took  the  rules 

^Heljot,  Hist  das  Ordres  MonsstlqiieSy  8  yols.,  Fsris,  1714-19 ;  Vogel,  in 
Herzog-Plitt. 
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as  laid  down  in  Angustine'e  Letter  to  the  nuns,'  adapted  them  to 
their  own  needs^  and  modified  them  by  suggestionB  from  the  Eule 
of  St.  Benedict.  These  commnnities  were  united  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  lY^  January  17,  1244,  and  in  1254  the  organization  was 
formally  sanctioned.  The  order  spread  rapidly.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  numbered  forty-two  provinces,  two  thou- 
sand monasteries,  and  thirty  thousand  monks,  and  extended  even  to 
India.  The  order  became  corrupt,  and  various  reforming  off- 
shoots sprang  up.  Luther  himself  was  an  Augustinian,  and  his  pious 
superior,  John  Staupitz,  had  a  remarkably  evangelical  conception 
of  the  Christian  life.  Historically,  the  Augustinians  appear  under 
two  forms,  the  Augustinian  canons,  who  were  governed  loosely, 
and  the  Augustinian  hermits,  who  had  a  more  strict  rule.  The  lat- 
ter came  to  be  one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and,  with  them,  proved 
itself  one  of  the  scourges  of  Europe.  In  some  European  countries 
the  order  was  suppressed  after  the  French  Revolution.  Although 
it  has  been  revived  it  is  nevertheless  in  its  dotage.  The  golden 
age  of  monasticism  is  in  the  past.'  The  most  important  of  all  the 
great  ascetic  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders. 

>  Ep.  211 :  in  Sohaff,  ed.  Works,  1,  668,  ff.  They  also  took  the  precepts  of 
Angastine  in  his  sermon  on  the  morals  of  the  priests. 

'Dngdale,  Monasticon  Anglioanam,  vi  ;  Heljot,  rev.  ed.,  iii  ;  Nicol.  Cm- 
senins,  Monastioon  Aagnstiniannm,  Monai,  1628 ;  ToreUi,  Seooli  Agostiniani 
OTvero  Hist,  generale  del  s.  Ord.  Eremitano  di  san  Agostino,  BoL,  1669, 
8  vols.  ;  Ifigne,  Diet,  des  Ordres  Religieaz,  Paris,  1869,  torn.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   DETSIiOPMENT   OF  THE   PAPAL  AX7TOGRAC7. 

A  HOST  interesting  and  important  historical  development  is  that 
of  the  papal  government  from  the  vague  and  tentative  claims  of  the 
early  bishops  of  Borne  to  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  pope  claimed  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  Ood  on  earth, 
by  whom  kings  ruled  and  princes  decreed  justice.  From  the 
brotherly  expostulation  of  dementis  letter  to  the  Corinthians  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  medissval  poi>e8  is  a  far 
journey.  Let  us  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  the  ponderous 
superstructure  of  the  medisBval  papacy  was  reared  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  early  times. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  development  we  must  first  recognize  the 
influence  of  the  legend  of  Peter.  From  his  alleged  littlidali's 
death  in  Rome,  a  fact  but  sufficiently  attested,  there  JJ^^^f  ^' 
came  the  legend  of  his  bishopric  there.  There  is  not  som. 
one  ante-Nicene  authority  of  weight  which  alleges  that  Peter  exer- 
cised a  bishopric  in  Rome,  although  several  speak  of  his  connection 
with  that  city.  Littledale  has  made  of  the  whole  ante-Nicene  testi- 
mony concerning  Peter  and  Rome  a  careful  analysis.  There  are 
nineteen  passages ;  six  mention  only  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome ; 
three  name  the  legend  of  his  contest  with  Simon  Magus  as  the  only 
fact  of  his  Roman  sojourn ;  five  speak  of  Paul  in  terms  of  absolute 
equality  with  Peter  in  their  relation  to  Rome  but  do  not  define  that 
relation  further,  while  one  of  these  five  makes  Linus,  the  first  pope^ 
Paul's  nominee ;  one  mentions  Peter  as  having  been  a  worker  in 
miracles  and  preacher  in  Rome ;  one  describes  Rome  as  his  place 
{locus  Petri);  three  say  that  he  ordained  Clement  as  bishop; 
"  while  there  is  only  one  of  these  three  which  plainly  states  in  ex- 
press terms  his  having  been  himself  bishop  there,  and  as  having 
appointed  Clement  as  his  heir  and  successor,  clothed  with  all  his 
own  authority.  But  that  one  is  the  apocryphal  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, condemned  by  Pope  Oelasius  in  the  Roman  council  of  496,  and 
ever  since  rejected  by  the  Roman  Church  as  the  forgery  of  heretics. 
And  even  it  is  preceded  only  a  few  lines  earlier  by  the  dedication 
professing  to  be  from  Pope  Clement  to  the  apostle  James :  *  Clement 
to  James,  the  lord  and  bishop  of  bishops,  who  rules  Jerusalem^  the 
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holy  Church  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Ghorchee  ererywhere  excel- 
lently founded  by  the  proyidence  of  Gk>d,  with  the  elders  and  dea- 
cons, and  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  peace  be  always ; '  so  that  if  the 
authority  of  the  document  were  satisfactorily  proved  it  would  follow 
that  the  pope,  albeit  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  subordinate  to 
the  apostle  St.  James  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of  the  Circum- 
cision, and,  in  right  of  his  see  in  Jerusalem,  head  also  of  all  other 
Churches  throughout  the  world/' '  But,  while  this  is  true,  Peter's 
relation  to  Rome  dominated  the  imagination  of  the  early  Church 
and  prefaced  the  way  for  the  final  usurpation. 

Another  element  in  this  growth  was  the  influence  of  Rome  itself. 
^^  —  ««    For  centuries  it  had  been  the  eye  of  the  world.     It  rep- 

ROmC  TBS  UNI*  *'  ' 

▼utsALoiN.  resented  absolute  rule.  It  was  the  Eternal  City.  As 
'"^^  the  capital  of  the  Roman  republic  and  ot  the  Roman 

empire  it  stood  in  the  thought  of  men  as  the  center  of  the  world's 
gravity,  the  emporium  of  nations,  the  distributing  point  of  all  polit- 
ical, intellectual,  and  religious  influences.  We  cannot  understand 
history  unless  we  remember  that,  as  accounting  for  historic  forces, 
the  imagination  has  been  a  mighty  cause.  There  Rome  stood  on  her 
seven  hills — ^the  symbol  of  eternity  and  divinity.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  Christian  see,  established  there,  would  at  length  take 
its  place  as  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Churches.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  recognized  principle  that  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  cities  de- 
pended upon  their  civil  position.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  ecumenical  council  of  Chalcedon,  451 : 
''  In  all  respects  following  the  definitions  of  the  holy  Fathers  and 
cRALOEDon  acknowledging  the  canon  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
AND  AimooH  Ood-beloved  bishops  which  has  just  been  read,  we  like- 
iioimrpii-  ^i^  make  the  same  definition  and  decree  concerning 
^^^'  the  precedency  of  the  most  holy  Church  of  Constanti- 

nople or  new  Rome.  For  the  Fathers  with  good  reason  bestowed 
precedency  on  the  chair  of  Old  Rome,  because  it  was  the  imperial 
city  ((^  TO  (kLOtXevuv  rijfif  ndXiv  heivrp^),  and  the  one  hundred  and 
fif^  God-beloved  bishops,  moved  by  the  same  view,  conferred  equal 
precedence  on  the  most  holy  throne  of  New  Rome,  rightiy  judging 
that  the  city  honored  with  the  empire  and  the  senate  should  enjoy 
the  same  precedence  as  Rome,  the  old  seat  of  empire,  and  should 
be  magnified  as  it  was,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  also,  being  second 
after  it." 

iThe  Petrine  Clahns  at  the  Bar  of  History,  In  Chnzeh  Qaar.  Bar.,  April,  1879 
(yoL  viii),  p.  81,  reprinted  with  other  artidea  in  Petrine  Claima,  Lond.,  1889. 
The  ablest  recent  inrestigation  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  Boman  question. 
See  also  Bright,  The  Boman  See  in  the  Earlj  Chnrch,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1806. 
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The  Koman  legates  refused  to  saBction  this  canon>  and  demanded 
another  session  to  abrogate  it,  alleging  a  forged  version  of  the  sixth 
canon  of  Nicsea,  **  The  Boman  see  hath  always  had  the  primacy/'  ^ 
But  the  conciliar  judges  decided  that  the  alleged  sentence  from 
Nicsea  was  an  interpolation,  and  that  their  canon  must  stand. 

The  same  principle  was  recognized  in  the  council  of  Antioch 
in  341: 

''It  is  fit  that  the  bishops  in  every  province  should  know  that 
the  bishop  presiding  in  the  chief  city  (metropolis)  is  to  have  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  province  because  all  people  who  have  busi- 
ness come  together  from  all  quarters  to  the  chief  city ;  for  which 
reason  it  has  seemed  good  that  he  should  have  precedence  in  honor 
also,  and  that  the  other  bishops  should  do  nothing  important  with- 
out him,  but  only  such  things  as  concern  each  one's  diocese  and 
its  dependencies,  adhering  to  the  ancient  rule  of  our  fathers'' 
(oanon  ix).' 

This  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  celebrated  words  of 
Irenssus,  which  are  made  a  great  deal  of  by  Boman  historians.  The 
words  exist  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  the  Greek  original  having 
been  lost :  **  For  it  is  necessary  that  every  Church  should  come  to- 
gether to  this  (Boman)  Church  because  of  its  preferable  (or,  more 
powerful)  principality."* 

The  political  supremacy  of  Bome,  as  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
made  it  the  center  of  all  commerce,  the  chief  resort  of  travelers 
from  every  land,  and  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure  for  all 
great  missionary  laborers.*  Jerusalem,  though  consecrated  to  a 
world-wide  primacy  by  its  sacred  memories,  was  of  quite  insignifi- 
cant rank.  It  had  no  political  standing,  especially  after  Hadrian, 
and  was  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  himself  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Alexandria,  the  second  city  of  the 
Boman  empire,  ranked  second  to  Bome  ecclesiastically,  until  dis- 
placed by  the  new  capital,  Constantinople.*  Antioch,  the  third 
city  of  the  empire,'  was  the  third  see  in  importance.  The  fact  that 
it  was  the  mother  Church  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  where  Peter 
himself  lived  for  some  time,  never  could  bring  it  out  of  the  subor- 
dinate rank  in  which  it  was  held  by  its  civil  position.    Ephesns 

'  ThiB  forged  sentence  was  a  freqnent  weapon  of  the  popes  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  Comp.  Cyprian:  '*  Bome  onght  to  precede  Carthage  on  aooonnt  of  its  size." 
Ep.  zlix  ad  Cornel.  Pap. 

*  *'Ad  hano  enim  eoolesiam,  propter  potiorem  (al.,  potentiorem)  prinoipalita* 
tern  neoesse  et  omnem  oonrenire  eocleelam."— Adr.  Hear.,  m,  iii,  3. 

«  /Md.,  p.  U.  »  See  Connoil  of  Niofloa,  canon  vi. 

*  Josephns,  BeU.  Jnd.,  Ui,  d,  4. 
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likewise,  though  honored  by  the  residence  of  both  John  and  Paul, 
never  rose  to  high  rank/  Bat  when  both  ecclesiafitical  and  civil 
honors  continued  to  set  Rome  apart  on  a  pinnacle  by  itself — the  only 
apostolic  see  in  the  West,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world — is 
it  any  wonder  that  by  slow  and  steady  steps  the  Roman  Church 
should  have  attained  its  almost  universal  sway  ? 

Besides  all  this  there  were  also  the  steadiness  and  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  Church  under  persecution^  her  benevolent  care  for  the 
poorer  Christians^  the  executive  wisdom,  moderation,  and,  on  the 
whole,  though  with  lamentable  exceptions,  her  catholic  orthodox 
instinct.' 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  of  the  steps  of  the  growth  of  this  re- 
ligious CsBsaiism,  which,  professing  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  reached  farther,  until  it  held  all  Europe  in  its  iron  grasp. 
The  Roman  bishop  Clement  (d.  102)  addressed  a  brotherly  admo- 
nition, not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Churcti, 
jjPtfgg^Q^  to  the  Church  in  Corinth.  It  is  a  beautiful  expostnla- 
oLiMXMTOF  tion,  written  in  fine  spirit,  exhorting  the  Corinthians  to 
^^^  peace  and  unity.    And  yet  there  is  a  consciousness  of 

authority  arising  either  from  the  writer^s  position  in  Rome  or  the 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  This  comes  out  especially 
in  the  portions  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at 
Fanari,  in  Constantinople,  and  published  by  Bryennios  in  1875 : 
'^  If  any  disobey  the  word  spoken  by  God  through  us,  let  them 
know  tiiat  they  will  entangle  themselves  in  transgression  and  no 
small  danger,  but  we  shall  be  clear  from  this  sin.'^ '  The  epistle, 
however,  gives  evidence  that  the  Roman  Church  was  governed,  not 
by  a  bishop,  but  by  a  college  of  presbyters.*  In  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans  Ignatius  writes  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the  bishop, 
and  knows  nothing  of  any  official  preeminence  of  Rome  over  the 
universal  Church. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Rome  during  the  bishopric  of  Anicetus 
(167-168) '  over  the  Easter  question.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  tried 
to  persuade  Anicetus  to  adopt  the  Eastern  method,  and  Anicetus 

>  littledale,  itrid,,  p.  9.  <  Schaff,  rev.  ed.,  U,  156. 

*  Clem.  Bom.,  Ep.  ad  Cor.,  chs.  69,  62,  68.  See  lightfoot.  Appendix  to  S. 
Clement  of  Rome,  Lond«,  1877,  p.  252 ;  SohafP,  ii,  158 ;  Salmon,  in  Smith  and 
Waoe,  1,  658. 

^  Langen,  Oeeohiohted.  lomisohen  Kirohe  bis  znm  Pontificate  Leo'a  I,  Bonn, 
1881,  p.  81. 

*  These  are  EaaebinB'e  dates.  Pearson  fixes  the  dates  of  Anicetos  142-161, 
DodweU,  142-158.    See  Moberly,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  i,  116. 
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labored  with  Polyoarp  to  bring  him  to  the  Western  computation. 
While  neither  sacceeded  they  both  parted  the  best  of  friends.  Ani- 
cetuB  neyer  alleged  any  superior  authority  to  decide  the  matter, 
but  gave  to  Polycarp  the  distinction  of  celebrating  the  euoharist.' 

But  the  peaceful  spirit  of  Anicetus  by  no  means  dwelt  in  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome  (189-198,  199).'  He  had  the  harsh  intolerance  of 
his  African  blood,  and  was  determined  that  the  Eastern  i^tolkrakcb 
Churches  should  give  way  to  him,  and  indicated  as  oryicroRor 
much  in  a  letter  on  Easter  observance^  Thereupon  ^^*' 
the  Eastern  bishops,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  sent  him  a  letter 
alleging  the  unbroken  apostolic  tradition  for  the  quartodeciman 
celebration,  and  declaring  that  they  could  not  change.  This  en- 
raged the  haughty  spirit  of  Victor,  and  he  immediately,  as  Eusebius 
says,  tried  to  cut  oft  from  the  common  unity  the  parishes  of  Asia 
as  heterodox,  and  wrote  letters  declaring  the  brethren  there  excom- 
municated.' On  what  he  based  this  command  is  not  known.  At 
all  Qvents  the  East  paid  no  attention  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
several  bishops  even  in  the  West,  including  IrenaBus,  wrote  him, 
sharply  rebuking  him  for  his  assumption  and  for  his  narrow- 
ness in  making  a  test  of  fellowship  a  matter  of  practice  which 
had  never  before  been  deemed  of  great  importance. . 

Under  Pope  Zephyrinus  (199-217)  much  commotion  existed  of 
which  the  pope  was  the  center,  but  there  was  no  enlargement  of 
papal  power.  On  the  contrary,  TertuUian  fiercely  declaimed 
against  Zephyrinus^s  relaxation  of  the  disciplinary  rules  in  receiv- 
ing to  the  communion  penitent  adulterers.  He  also  accused  him 
(or  Victor)  of  favoring  the  Montanist  heresy  and  that  of  Praxeas.* 
The  powerful  Bishop  Hippolytus,  saint  and  martyr,  accuses  Zephy- 
rinus and  Gallistus,  his  successor,  of  high  misdemeanors  in  both 
the  matter  of  heresy  and  moral  conduct,  and  reveals  a  state  of 
moral  disorganization  and  doctrinal  laxity  in  the  Roman  Church 
which  we  could  never  believe  were  it  not  for  these  writers.*  No 
doubt  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  intensely 
conservative  Hippolytus.  Nevertheless,  the  incident  of  Hippolytus 
and  Callistus  abundantly  proves  that  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  it  was  entirely  safe  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  Soman 
see  and  take  it  to  task  for  perversion  of  doctrine  and  morals. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  an  extension  of  the  Roman  claims  and 

1  EoBebiuB,  H.  E.»  y,  24 

*  These  are  the  datee  of  lipsinB,  Chion.  der  rom.  Bisohofe.  Pagi  says, 
18&-197 ;  others  say,  200, 198-202.  The  chronology  of  the  early  popes  is  in- 
Yolved  in  impenetrable  obscnrity.  *  Eosebins,  H.  E.,  iv,  2U 

*  Ter.,  De  Pndioitla,  i,  zxi ;  Adv.  Praxeam,  i.  ■  Hip.,  PhQ.,  passim. 
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of  their  being  thwarted  from  an  influential  quarter  is  the  case  of 
xxTEDCK  Stephen  (254-257).  It  arose  over  the  rebaptism  of 
CLAIM  OF  heretics,  which  the  whole  African  and  Asiatic  Church 
F0PI8TIPBBH.  ingjgted  on,  but  which  the  Roman  Church,  here  with 
a  larger  yiew,  forbade.  So  strenuous  did  Pope  Stephen  feel  on 
this  that  he  excommunicated  all  the  African  bishops  who  held  with 
Cyprian,  and  alleges  his  own  place  as  the  successor  of  Peter  as 
making  obedience  to  him  obligatory  on  all.  He  was  the  first  pope 
to  do  this.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  African  Church  ? 
Cyprian  was  zealous  in  excessively  lauding  the  Roman  Church, 
spoke  of  it  as  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the  root  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  this  tropical  rhetoric  deceived  no  one.  Beneath  it 
all  was  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  which  Cyprian  held 
tenaciously,  that  bishops  held  equal  rank  and  honor  under  Christ. 
His  principle  he  laid  down  at  the  council  of  Carthage :  '^  For  not 
one  of  us  sets  himself  up  as  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  forces  his  col- 
leagues to  compliance  by  tyrannical  threats ;  since  every  bishop  has 
his  own  liberty  and  power  of  action,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by 
another  than  he  can  himself  judge. '^  It  was  this  council,  consist- 
ing of  eighty-seven  bishops,  with  many  presbyters  and  deacons,  in 
256,  which  utterly  refused  to  take  notice  of  Stephen's  excommuni- 
cation or  respect  his  decrees.  In  his  letter  to  Pompeius  (Ep.  74) 
Cyprian  speaks  of  the  pope's  error,  his  complicity  with  heretics, 
his  adoption  of  lies,  and  his  betrayal  of  truth  and  faith.  So  also 
Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian 
denounces  Stephen  with  many  hard  words  as  a  virtual  apostate  and 
heretic* 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine,  Miltiades  (310-314),  was  made  by  Constantius  one  of  the  four 
bishops  to  adjudicate  the  case  of  the  Donatists.  But  he  did  not 
make  nor  publish  the  decision  himself,  and  it  depended  for  its 
sanction  on  the  emperor,  and  not  on  the  pope.*  In  fact,  the  emperor 
was  often  called  upon  to  settle  disputes  which  on  the  Roman  theory 
belonged  solely  to  the  pope. 

*  Cypr.,  Epp.  68-75.  The  Ep.  of  FSrmiliui  was  so  little  to  the  tasie  of  the 
partiBane  of  Borne  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  ed.  of  Cyinian,  printed  by  Paul 
Manutiiu  in  Borne  in  1668,  though  it  was  printed  the  foUowing  year  by  M orelli 
in  Paris,  who,  however,  waa  bitterly  censured  for  it.  Boman  editon  were 
wont  thua  to  deal  capriciously  with  their  authorities,  llanutiua  inaerted  two 
interpolationa  of  highly  colored  Boman  paaaages  in  Cyprian's  worka,  and  left 
out  thia  indiaputable  letter.  See  Bazmby,  in  Smith  and  Waee,  iy,  727-780; 
littledale.  Lack  of  Preaoription  for  Petrine  Claima,  in  Ohuroh  Qnar.  Ber.j 
Jan.,  1880,  488-406  (Cyprian). 

*  Shuebiua,  H.  E.,  z,  5. 
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We  now  come  to  what  might  have  been  an  interesting  stretch  of 
the  papal  prerogative — the  calling  of  the  council  of  NicaBa  and  the 
presidency  over  it.  This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove 
the  divine  authority  of  the  pope  to  rule  the  Church.  But  Sylvester 
did  not  claim  primal  authority.  The  council  was  con-  council  of 
vened  at  the  command  of  Constantine  alone.  None  ^^i^ 
of  the  early  authorities  mention  the  participation  of  btromk. 
Sylvester.  No  doubt  he,  with  the  bishops,  and  especially  Hosius 
of  Cordova,  Constantine's  special  adviser,  was  consulted,  although 
Rufinus  says  that  the  emperor  summoned  the  council  *^  at  the  ad- 
vice of  the  priests.''  *  Second,  Constantine  opened  the  council,  and 
was  acting  president  until  he  voluntarily  gave  way  to  the  clergy. 
Third,  the  actual  presidency  was  held  by  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cor- 
dova. Hefele,  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony  of  Gelasius  of 
Cyzicus,*  claims  that  Hosius  acted  in  this  capacity  as  legate  of  the 
pope.*  Gelasius,  however,  is  a  very  inaccurate  writer,  Hefele  him- 
self frequently  rejecting  him ;  and,  in  the  most  authentic  list  of 
the  signatures  of  the  council,  that  discovered  by  Zoega  in  an  an- 
cient Coptic  manuscript,  the  first  signature  is :  **  From  Spain, 
Hosius,  of  the  city  of  Cordova ;  I  believe  this  as  written  above.'' 
The  second  is :  ^'  Vito  and  Innocentius,  priests.  We  have  signed 
for  our  bishop,  who  is  Bishop  of  Rome ;  he  believes  thus  as  written 
above."  This  proves  that  Hosius  signed  for  himself,  and  for  no  one 
else,  and  accords  with  Eusebius,  who  says,  "  The  prelate  of  the  im- 
perial city  was  absent  through  old  age,  but  his  presbyters  were 
present,  and  filled  his  place."  *  Further,  the  oflScial  confirmation 
of  the  acts  of  the  council  was  not  sought  from  the  pope,  but  from 
the  emperor.  All  conciliar  decisions  were,  indeed,  sent  to  the  ab- 
sent bishops  for  their  ratification,  for  only  thus  did  these  decisions 
become  of  practical  effect  throughout  the  Church.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  bishop  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  others, 

>H.  E.,i,  1. 

<  ConunentaritiB  actoram  Conoilii  NiosBni  (Greek  and  Latin  in  Mansi  ii, 
759,  ff.). 

*ConoiliengeBoliiohte,  n,  il,  28. 

*  Vita  Contt.,  ill,  7.  See  an  excellent  diaonssion  In  littledale  as  above,  pp. 
604r-509,  who  also  remarks  that  the  fact  that  the  legates  of  the  pope  were  pres* 
byters,  and  not  bishops,  shows  that  he  was  not  a  pope  in  the  modem  sense, 
or  he  would  have  sent  bishops.  This  he  conld  not  do,  for  "  all  bishops,  how- 
ever obecnre  their  sees  or  their  persons,"  are  ''  for  synodal  purposes  his  col- 
leagues and  equals  in  power,  though  inferior  in  rank  of  precedence  and  general 
influence.  Just  as  the  premier  duke  and  the  junior  baron  are  each  other's 
peers  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  whateyer  dissimilarity  may  exist  in  their 
social  consideration." 
46 
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except  for  the  additional  weight  of  his  name  as  the  head  of  the 
great  Latin  patriarchate.' 

Pope  Julius  (337-352)  has  a  special  interest  in  this  history.  A 
synod  of  ninety-seyen  Eastern  bishops  which  met  in  Antioch  in  341 
was  equally  fierce  against  Athanasius  and  Julius.  These  prelates 
sent  an  epistle  to  Bome^  saying  that  they  were  fully  equal  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  all  necessary  elements  of  importance,  and  that 
^«    «.  Julius   must    either    receive    their    decrees    or  they 

POPK  J1TUD8* 

would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.*  Over 
against  this,  however,  was  the  remarkable  action  of  the  council  of 
Sardica,  now  Sofia,  in  Bulgaria,  in  343.  This  was  a  Western 
synod,  and  appeared  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of  Julius.  The 
Eastern  prelates  withdrew,  at  the  beginning,  and  held  a  counter- 
council  at  Philippopolis.  This  council  enacted  that  a  deposed 
bishop  might  refer  his  case  to  Julius,  who  could  hear  the  matter 
himself,  or  put  it  into  the  hands  of  neighboring  bishops,  or  send 
delegates.  This  was  a  wide  extension  of  power,  and  completely 
upset  the  plans  of  previous  ecumenical  councils.  However,  the 
canons  were  permissive  and  not  mandatory ;  they  were  never  received 
by  the  East,  and  were  purely  personal.  •  Julius  was  himself 
named ;  the  canons  referred  to  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  by 
brother  bishops ;  the  initiative  was  taken  by  them  and  not  by  the 
popes ;  and  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a  concession,  and  not  of  a 
divine  obligation.  So  much  being  said,  we  must  add  that  some 
scholars  consider  these  canons  spurious.* 

FRiMxcTOF  "^^^  treatment  of  Pope  Liberius  (352-366)  by  one  of 

ROMK  NOT  the  most  honored  saints  of  the  ancient  Church,  Hilary 
SfDD J  o7"  ^'  Poitiers,  proves  that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
vouBTHCKN-  fourth  ccutury  the  pope  had  not  succeeded  in  pro- 
^^^-  tecting  himself  with  that  divinity  which  ought  to 

hedge  around  the  vicar  of  Christ.     Liberius  had  signed  the  Arian 

'  Uttiedale  giTee  an  instance,  that  of  the  sixth  General  Cooncil  (881),  where 
the  reception  in  Spain  of  the  canons  waited  upon  their  ratifloation  by  the  Span- 
ish synods,  even  after  the  pope,  Leo  II,  had  giren  his  oonflimation.  Oh.  Qoar. 
Bey.,  yiii,  16  ;  ix,  (K)8,  500.  Barmby  has  a  fine  article  on  Sylyester  in  Smith 
andWaoe,iv,  673-677. 

*  See  this  interesting  letter  in  Sozomen,  H.  E.,  ill,  8. 

*  This  is  aUowed  even  by  Catholic  writers  like  Da  Pin  and  Febronios.  See 
Schaff,  iii,  810-815;  Littledale,  Ch.  Qnar.  Bct.,  yiii,  8,  4. 

^  Ff  onlkes  proved  their  spnrionsnees  in  a  lengthy  paper,  and  his  conclusions 
were  reinforced  by  Yinoenzi.  See  note  by  Ff  onlkes  to  Barmby,  art.  Jnlins, 
in  Smith  and  Wace,  iii,  580.  Prof.  Yincenzi^s  book  is  entitled  De  HebrsBomm 
et  Ohristianorom  sacra  Monarohia,  Bome,  1875.  In  part  ii,  o,  yii,  he  elabo- 
rately disproyes  the  genuineness  of  the  Saidioan  canon. 
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Creed  of  the  second  council  of  Sirmium  (358)^  and  anathematized 
Athanasius.  For  this  Hilary  so  attacks  him^  calling  him  perfid? 
ions,  a  renegade,  an  apostat^--^'  I  say  Anathema  to  thee,  Liberius, 
and  to  thy  accomplices/'  *  Even  the  Dae  de  Broglie  cannot  deny 
the  substantial  genuineness  of  this  celebrated  impeachment,  though 
he  thinks  the  letters  of  Hilary  haye  been  interpolated.' 

Under  Damaslis  (366-384)  we  have  the  first  of  a  series  of  seen* 
lar  grants  to  the  papacy,  which  haye  fortunately  come  in  to  rein- 
force the  religious  claims.  On  account  of  the  riot  and  murder  by 
which  he  acquired  the  papal  chair  he  desired  to  be  made  secure 
from  the  partisans  of  Ursicinus.  On  being  appealed  to  by  a  synod 
the  emperor  Gratian  issued  an  edict  requiring  all  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  pope  or  by  a  synod,  and  who  would  not  submit, 
to  appear  in  Rome,  or  to  be  tried  by  judges  whom  the  pope  would 
appoint.  This  seems,  howeyer,  to  haye  been  a  temporary  expedient, 
prompted  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  was 
not  intended  to  confer  permanent  priyileges  on  the  pope.  Later 
emperors  confirmed  the  old  law  which  forbade  appeals  to  the  pope, 
and  Pope  Siricius  (392),  when  appealed  to  against  the  decision  of  a 
synod  of  Capua,  declared  himself  incompetent  to  reyiew  the  matter 
already  decided  by  competent  judges.  But  there  is  graye  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  supposed  Oratian  edict.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer,  it  neyer  came  to  light  until 
it  was  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliothique  Soyale  in 
Paris,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Baronius,  in  1590.* 

But  the  slowly  growing  autocracy  of  Bome  receiyed  a  setback 
in  the  official  career  of  this  same  bishop.  The  second  general 
council  was  held  in  381.      This  great  council,  which  is  of  the 

>  Hil.,  Op.  Hist.  Frag.,  yl.  The  authentioity  of  the  letters  of  Hilary  was  not 
denied  until  the  modem  discussion  of  papal  Infallibility  made  them  embar- 
rassing to  the  Ultramontane  party.  Since  then  Hef ele,  Conciliengeschichte, 
bk.  ▼,  §81,  Stilting,  Acta  SS.  Sept.,  toI.  yI,  and  two  or  three  writers  in  Rome 
haye  tried,  though  nnsaocessfnlly,  to  impngn  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Roman 
scholars  like  Ceillier,  Montfancon,  Constant,  Mohler,  I>ollinger,  and  Newman 
unhesitatingly  accept  tb.em,  as  did  eyen  Baronius.  See  Barmby,  Liberius,  lit 
Smith  and  Waoe,  ill,  721 ;  La  Page  Benouf ,  The  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius, 
Lond.,  1868;  Cheetham,  Ch.  Hist.,  Early  Period,  Lond.,  1894,  p.  209;  and 
above,  pp.  486,  486. 

'  L'Eglise  et  I'Empire  Bomain  au  lY*  Si^le,  vol.  ill,  ch.  4,  note. 

*  Ep.  ad  Bonoso  Episcopo,  in  Hardouin,  1,  859 ;  Cheetham,  Ch.  Hist.,  p.  188. 
The  question  cannot  be  decided  positively,  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  against  genuineness.  See  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  vol.  i,  pp. 
289-242,  eep.  note  c.  For  the  documents  see  appendix  to  vol.  vi  of  Godefroy, 
Cod.  Theod.;  Baronius,  Annals,  sub  anno  881,  §  i,  2 ;  Tillemont,  Damase,  10, 
11.    Hefele  does  not  even  mention  these  documents. 
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utmost  importanoe  in  the  history  of  GhriBtian  doctrine^  was  gam- 
moned by  the  emperor  Theodosins  alone^  and  neither  was  the 
pope  consulted  nor  the  Western  bishops  invited.  To  crown  all, 
one  whom  Rome  had  excommunicated  in  favor  of  a  rival  bishop 
was  chosen  as  president  of  the  council^  namely,  Meletius,  Patriarch 
•TNoooFGON-  ^^  Autioch.  Bcsides,  this  council  deposed  Alezan- 
0TANTUIOPUL  dria  as  second  in  rank  among  the  sees  of  Christendom, 
and  put  Constantinople  in  its  place,  and  that  purely  on  civil 
grounds.  The  acts  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by  Theodosins 
alone.  Leo  the  Great  refused  to  recognize  them,  and  Felix  III 
omitted  this  council  from  the  list  of  general  councils.  Oelasins  I 
also  rejected  it.  *^  Every  one  of  the  marks  of  authenticity  on 
modem  Roman  principles  is  thus  wanting  to  the  Constantinopolitan 
Synod,  and  yet  it  is  neither  rejected,  like  the  councils  of  Sirmium 
and  Ariminum,  nor  just  allowed  to  slide  into,  as  it  were,  and  min- 
gle with  the  general  mass  of  authoritative  conciliar  matters,  like 
those  of  Laodicea  and  Gangra,  but  it  is  reckoned  now  by  both  East 
and  West  as  a  true  ecumenical  council,  and  was  confessed  as  such 
by  Popes  Yigilius  (537-555),  Pelagius  II  (578-590),  and  Gregory 
the  Great  (590-604), '^  the  last  as  to  the  dogmatic,  but  not  the  dis- 
ciplinary canons.  The  papal  rule,  therefore,  although  it  rejected 
this  council  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was  not  sufScient  to  hinder  it 
from  forcing  its  way  into  the  highest  ranks  as  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versal heritage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  The  councU  also 
enacted  that  bishops  should  not  go  beyond  their  own  borders,  and 
that  the  synod  of  each  province  should  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  It  thus  disallowed  appeals  to  Rome.  In  this  it  followed 
the  council  of  Antioch  (341),  which  forbade  appeals  to  be  carried 
further  *  than  the  provincitj  synod  assembled  under  the  metro- 
politan. 

A  most  interesting  case  of  the  extension  of  papal  influence,  but 
which  met  a  sudden  counteracting  force,  was  that  under  Popes 
Zosimus  (417,  418),  Boniface  I  (418-422),  and  Celestine  (422-432). 
ApiariuB  was  a  priest  of  Mauritania,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
his  bishop,  Arbanus  of  Sicca,  for  immorality.  The  priest  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  and  Zosimus  reinstated  him.  The  pope  claimed 
that  he  had  a  right  to  interfere,  on  the  strength  of  a  Nicene  canon. 
A  council  of  the  whole  African  Church  at  Carthage  (419)  an- 
swered that  the  genuine  canons  of  NicsBa  knew  of  no  such  pro- 
vision, said  they  would  verify  this,  and  in  the  meantime  enacted 
a  canon  forbidding  any  appeals  beyond  the  sea.  Apiarius  again 
appealed  to  Celestine,  who  rehabilitated  him.  Then  a  council  at 
>  liUledale,  in  Ch.  Qoar.  Rev.,  ix,  515,  516.  *  mpaeri/M. 
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Carthage,  424,  made  this  peremptory  answer :  '^  Apiarius  was  rightly 
deposed  for  his  crimes,  as  he  has  himself  at  last  acknowledged. 
The  pope  mnst  not  hear  complainants  who  come  from 
Africa  to  Bome,  nor  restore  those  whom  we  have  ex- 
commnnicated,  as  the  Nicene  canon  (can.  5)  has  ordained.  The 
assumption  of  an  appeal  to  Rome  is  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the 
African  Ghnrch,  and  what  has  been  brought  forward,  by  Zosimus 
and  his  legates,  as  a  Nicene  ordinance  is  not  Nicene  at  all,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  copies  of  the  Nicene  acts,  which  have 
been  receiyed  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  No  one  can 
believe  that  Ood  will  inspire  a  single  individual  with  justice  and 
deny  it  to  a  large  number  of  bishops  sitting  in  council.  Do  not, 
then,  send  any  more  judges  to  Africa,  lest  we  should  seem  to  be 
introducing  into  Christ's  Church  the  smoky  pride  of  this  world.''  * 
This  was  plain  language,  but  Augustine  signed  the  paper,  and  it 
reflected  the  unanimous  thought  of  the  ancient  African  Church. 
The  mistake  of  the  pope,  not  necessarily  willful,  was  in  taking  one 
of  the  Sardican  canons  as  Nicene.  The  Sardican  rules  continued 
to  be  quoted  thus  by  later  popes,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  ap- 
pended to  the  Nicene  in  the  copy  at  Rome  made  the  mistake  easy.' 

1  Cod.  Can.  Ecol.  Afr.,  ad  fin.,  Gallandi,  BoU.  Patr.,  ix,  280 ;  Manai,  iU,  829 ; 
Oieaeler,  g94,yol.  i,  pp.  893, 894  (Smith) ;  Soha£F,  iU,  294, 296,  812 ;  Greenwood, 
i,  299-810;  Hefele,  ConcUiengesohichte,  ii,  107,  ff.,  120,  123,  f. ;  Smith  and 
Waoe,  i,  648 ;  iv,  1224 ;  Littledale,  as  above,  yiii,  6,  6. 

'  Qieseler  Bays  that  later  canons  were  often  cited  aa  Nicene,  and  girea  refer- 
ence, i,  898,  note  60. 
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OHAPTEB  XXXV. 

THE  ROHAN  AX7TOCBACT  COHPLIETS  UNDSB  INNOCENT  AND  LEO. 

Innocent  I  (402-417)  was  the  first  pope  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
mNocnrri  versal  Christendom  nnited  under  the  Boman  see.  He  was 
uKmSsAL*  *  ^^^  ^'  daring  energy  and  ceaseless  aggressiyeness. 
ruMACT.  Besides,  circumstances  favored  him  and  his  sucoessors. 
The  African  Church  was  broken  by  the  Vandal  invasion.  The 
Goths  were  in  Spain  and  Oanl.  The  barbarian  incursions  were  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  a  center  of  unity  and  a  rallying  point  for  the 
disturbed  and  troubled  forces  of  the  Church.  The  Western  em- 
pire was  on  the  wane.  In  402  it  removed  its  capital  to  Ravenna, 
and  in  476  it  passed  away,  leaving  the  mighty  traditions  of  Rome  to 
the  popes,  the  only  individuals  who  seemed  worthy  to  inherit  them. 
With  weak  men  in  the  empire  and  strong  men  in  the  Church  the 
evolution  of  the  papacy  was  a  necessity. 

Innocent  replied  to  a  question  for  further  light  on  some  points  on 
discipline  from  some  bishops  of  Illyria  in  this  stem  fashion  :  '^  I  had 
previously  taken  your  doubts  into  consideration,  and  now  I  adjudge 
it  to  be  an  insult  to  the  apostolic  see  that  any  hesitation  should 
have  occurred  in  a  matter  referred  to  and  decided  by  that  see,  which 
is  the  head  of  all  Churches. '' '  In  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse 
he  says  that  in  all  cases  of  difSculty  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Churches 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Rome  as  the  fountain  h^  of  genuine  tra- 
dition. To  the  Bishop  of  Gubbio  he  manufactured  the  fictitious  tra- 
dition that  Peter  and  his  successors  alone  founded  Churches  in  aU  tiie 
Gauls,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  neighboring  islands ;  and  said, 
whatever  Rome  does,  that  let  Gubbio  do.  When  the  African  Church 
sent  him  the  decrees  of  some  of  their  councils  condemning  Pelagius 
they  wrote  to  the  pope  asking  that  he,  as  the  representative  of  the 
apostolic  see,  confirm  their  decision.  This  request  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  universal  custom  by  which  concilior  decisions 
were  sent  around  to  the  great  bishops,  whose  assent  was  asked, 
not  as  validating  their  acts,  but  as  giving  universal  effect  to 
them.  But  the  pope  dexterously  turned  the  request  into  an  op- 
portunity for  asserting  the  largest  claim  for  his  see  :  ''  You  have 
not  thought  fit  to  trample  under  foot  those  institutions  of  the 
>  Hardonin,  i,  1015. 
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Fathers  which  you,  with  your  prieetly  office,  decreed  by  them  were 
not  of  human  but  of  divine  will,  and  that  whaterer  may  be  done 
in  proyinces,  however  separate  and  remote,  they  should  not  ac- 
count concluded  till  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  see,  that 
every  righteous  finding  might  be  established  by  its  whole  authority, 
and  that  all  other  Churches  might  thence  take  what  they  should 
teach,  just  as  all  waters  issue  from  their  native  fountain/' ' 

The  audacity  of  this  unheard*of  claim  only  equals  its  falsity. 
These  same  Churches  had  by  a  unanimous  vote  re-  falsitt  and 
jected  the  decree  of  Stephen  of  Rome  on  a  question  of  innocbwt's*' 
doctrine  and  discipline.'  Innocent  thus  appears  as  the  olaim. 
real  founder  of  papal  monarchy,  basing  the  divine  right  of  Rome  to 
rule  all  Christendom  on  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  dare  as  yet  to  assert 
this  claim  over  the  East,  because  when  Chrysostom  wrote  to  him,  as 
a  friend  and  not  as  a  judge,  concerning  his  troubles,  the  pope 
made  no  claim  to  adjudicate  himself,  nor  did  he  speak  of  any  uni- 
versal sway,  but  recommended  an  impartial  council  as  the  best  re- 
sort of  the  persecuted  saint.'  Of  the  African  canons  of  418  it 
will  be  remembered  that  they  met  the  lofty  talk  of  Innocent  with  a 
flat  negative.     It  forbade  the  carrying  of  all  appeals  out  of  Africa. 

Under  Celestine  (422-432)  the  third  general  council  was  held  at 
Ephesus,  in  431.  It  was  called  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whom,  later,  Celestine  appointed 
as  his  legate,  though  he  had  already  sent  as  his  representatives 
Arcadius  and  Projectus,  bishops,  and  Philip,  a  priest.  In  Cyril's 
absence  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  Roman  legates,  pre- 
sided. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  before  these  arrived  the  council 
had  condemned  Nestorius.  After  they  arrived  the  council  received 
with  joy  the  news  of  the  event  that  the  year  before  Celestine  and  a 
Roman  synod  had  likewise  condemned  him  :  *^  One  Celestine,  one 
Cyril,  one  faith  of  the  council,  one  faith  of  the  world.'*  In  their 
letter  to  the  pope  the  council  says  that  *^  we  commanded  that  the 
sentence  which  your  holiness  pronounced  should  remain  firm.*' 
This  necessarily  implied  their  right  to  decree  otherwise.  The  leg- 
ate Philip  tried  to  prove  before  the  council  that  it  was  simply  con- 

>  Aug.,  Epp.  181, 182  (al.,  90-95) ;  Innocent,  Epp.  181-188  (Gallandi). 

*  See  littledale,  The  Dawn  of  the  Papal  Monarchy,  in  Chnrch  Qoar.  Rev.,  zii, 
182-184  ;  Barmby,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  ill,  245,  246. 

*  For  Chrysostom  and  Innocent,  see  Littledale,  xii,  179-189 ;  Barmby,  iii, 
247, 248 ;  Stephens,  St.  John  Cbrysostom,  884-852.  This  author  also  says,  p.  885 : 
"  The  interference  of  Innocent  is  conrted,  a  certain  primacy  is  accorded  him, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  addressed  as  a  supreme  arbitrator  ;  assistance 
and  sympathy  are  solicited  from  him  as  from  an  elder  brother,  and  two  of 
three  prelates  of  Italy  are  joint  recipients  with  him  of  the  appeal*' 
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firmiBg  the  dicta  of  St.  Peter,  '^  exarch  and  head  of  the  apoetlea, 
pillar  and  foundation  of  the  Church  Catholic,  who  even  in  the  pres- 
ent time  liyee  and  ezerciseB  these  judicial  powers  in  his  successors.^' 
But  the  council,  though  glad  to  confirm  Celestine's  judgment, 
was  evidently  not  goyemed  by  it' 

After  Innocent  I,  Leo  the  Great  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  papacy.  He  was  the  first  great  teacher  to  fill  the  Roman  chair. 
Before  him  the  world  looked  to  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Constan- 
tinople for  the  theologians  who  should  formulate  its  thought.  As 
jM^YBM  ^  ^^^  ^^^  popes  were  echoes,  not  leaders  and  theological 

GBSAT.  teachers.     When  they  did  speak  they  sometimes  needed 

correction.  The  deyelopment  of  theology  had  as  yet  but  little 
help  from  Rome.  But  Leo  was  a  clear-headed  theologian,  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character  and  of  an  abounding  ambition  for  his  see. 
With  him  began  the  new  era.  He  followed  Innocent  I  in  placing 
the  diyine  right  of  Rome  to  rule  the  Church  on  St.  Peter.  He 
lays  thus  a  dogmatic  basis  for  the  loftiest  pretension.  The  mod- 
em Roman  theory  can  almost  lay  claim  to  Leo  as  its  first  clear  ex- 
ponent.* He  soon  carried  out  his  theory.  Hilary,  Ajchbishop  of 
Aries,  deposed  Celidonius,  the  Bishop  of  Besan9on,  for  violation  of 
the  canons  in  marrying  a  widow  and  in  taking  part  in  a  trial  before 
his  ordination,  which  ended  in  a  sentence  of  death,  thus  having  in 
a  sense  blood  on  his  hands.  Celidonius  appealed  to  Leo,  who  re- 
versed the  decision,  and,  when  Hilary  refused  to  submit,  abused  him 
heartily.  Unwilling  to  rest  in  his  divine  prerogatives,  Leo  obtained 
from  the  weak  and  criminal  emperor,  Valentinian  III,  an  edict  to 
uEtius,  commander  in  chief  in  Gaul,  dictated,  it  is  likely,  by  Leo 
himself,  in  445,  which,  after  saying  that  the  whole  world  must  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  as  ruler,  continues  : 

"  We  decree  by  this  perpetual  edict  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  or  of  other  provinces,  contrary  to  ancient 

<  See  Ifttnsi,  iv ;  Labbe,  lii ;  Bright,  Hist,  of  ihe  Chnreh,  A.  D.  8ia-451. 
p.  886 ;  and  art.  CoBleatiniu  I,  in  Smith  and  Waoe ;  littledale,  in  Chnrch  Qnar. 
Rev.,  vlii,  6  ;  xii,  190-198.  BeUarmine  and  the  modem  Roman  theoiy  deny 
that  the  whole  government  of  the  Chnrch  realdeB  in  the  entire  body  of  the  epis- 
oopate.  Bnt  even  Celestine  in  hia  letter  to  the  connoil  diattnotly  reoogniied 
the  parity  of  all  biahope  as  teaohera  and  govemora  of  the  Chnrch,  and  their 
dnty  to  exeroiae  anch  rights,  though  claiming  himaelf  aa  flrat,  aittiag  in  the  eeat 
of  Peter.  See  hia  letter  in  Manai,  iv,  1288  ;  Alliea,  The  Chnrch  of  England 
Cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schiam,  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1848,  p.  244,  where  a  fnU 
diacnaaion  of  the  eonmenical  connoil  of  Epheaoa  in  reference  to  the  Roman 
qneation  la  given  (pp.  281-248). 

s  It  Ib  not  neoeeaazy  here  to  give  quotations.  See  hia  Epp.  z,  zi,  zii,  18  ;  ziv, 
12 ;  civ-ovi. 
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castom,  to  do  aught  without  the  authority  of  the  yenerable  pope  of 
the  Eternal  City;  and  whatsoever  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see 
has  enacted  or  may  hereafter  enact  shall  be  the  law  for  all/^ ' 

This  was  e^  most  nefarious  usurpation,  overriding  the  canons,  as 
Du  Pin  has  shown,*  of  six  or  seven  councils.  But  councils  did  not 
count  with  Leo,  who  stood  on  his  Petrine  privilege  as  a  solid  rock. 
Nevertheless  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  this  edict 
that  the  popes  began  to  exercise  their  power  in  the  West.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  his  lifelong  refusal  to  accept  the 
pope^s  disposition  of  the  Gelidonius  case,  Hilary  died  in  honor  and 
glory  as  a  saint  and  bishop  of  Christ,  and  as  such  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Roman  see. 

However,  Leo's  success  was  only  partial.  After  the  Robber 
Synod  of  Ephesus  (449)  he  tried  to  induce  the  Eastern  emperor  to 
summon  a  council  to  be  held  in  Italy,  which  should  be  presided 
over  by  the  pope,  and  under  the  forms  prescribed  by  him.  This 
was  refused.  Marcian  called  for  a  general  council  to  meet  September 
1,  451,  although  the  pope  had  expressed  his  opposition  to  it.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  Leo  wrote  fco  the  council  'Ho  account  that  I  am 
presiding  over  the  synod  in  the  persons  of  these  brethren,  Pascha- 
sinus  and  Lucentius,  bishops,  and  Boniface  and  Basil,  fourth  gkn- 
priests,  who  have  been  commissioned  by  the  apostolic  ^^^  council. 
see.''*  When  the  fourth  general  council  met  at  Chalcedon  the 
imperial  commissioners  took  the  first  place,  the  Roman  legates  the 
second,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  third.  The  legates 
won  an  important  point,  and  they  lost  an  important  one.  The 
council  allowed  Paschasinus  to  word  their  condemnation  of  Dios- 
curus.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  chiefly  accountable  for  the 
crime  of  the  Robber  Synod,  in  these  words: 

*'  Therefore,  Leo,  the  most  holy  Archbishop  of  Rome,  doth  by 
our  mouths,  now  in  behalf  of  the  most  holy  synod  here  present,  and 
in  union  with  the  thrice  blessed  apostle  Peter,  who  is  the  rock  and 
foundation  of  the  Church  universal  and  the  basis  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  declare  that  [Dioscurus]  is  deprived  of  the  episcopal  dignity 
and  degraded  from  all  sacerdotal  rank  and  office.^'  * 

Then  the  legates  tried  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  Leo's  Tome  on 

'  For  text  see  Baronitu,  Ann.,  445,  iz,  x;  for  trans,  see  littledale,  OhnToh 
Qoar.  Rot.  ,  zii,  198, 199.  On  this  edict  compare  the  words  of  the  GaUloan  his- 
torian  TiUemont :  ''  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  ha^e  any  love  for  the  Chnrch's 
Uberty  or  any  knowledge  of  her  discipline  it  wiU  bring  as  little  honor  to  him 
whom  it  praises  as  of  injnry  to  him  whom  it  condemns."  M^moires  Eodes., 
tom.  XV,  art.  zx,  p.  88. 

*  Antiq.  Discip.  Eocl.  Diss.,  U,  p.  209.  *  £p.  zxii.  «  Ep.  ^^^. 
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the  ground  of  its  being  issued  by  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  this 
the  council  resolutely  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  compared 
the  Tome  with  the  decisions  of  preyious  councils,  wilh  the  opinions 
of  eminent  theologians  especially  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  most 
influential  theologian  of  the  East ;  and  it  was  only  because  they 
found  it  in  agreement  therewith  that  they  gave  their  decision.  Thus 
Anatolius,  in  giring  his  vote  on  the  Tome,  says,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed substantially  by  all  the  delegates :  **  The  letter  of  the  holy 
Archbishop  Leo  agrees  with  the  Nicene  Greed,  with  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  with  what  was  done  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  by 
the  holy  Cyril,  when  Nestorius  was  deposed.  That  is  why  I  haye 
assented  to  it,  and  I  haye  willingly  subscribed  if  In  fact, 
many  of  the  legates  would  not  subscribe  the  Tome  until  they 
had  exacted  minute  explanations  from  the  legatee  concerning  cer- 
tain expressions  in  it,  and  had  satisfied  themselyes,  after  seyeral 
days'  examination,  that  it  accorded  with  the  writings  of  Cyril. 
This  examination  and  withholding  of  assent  proye  condusiyely 
that  the  council  did  not  consider  itself  the  mouthpiece  of  Rome, 
but  rather  that  it  had  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  latter's 
decisions. 

We  haye  already  seen  how  this  council,  in  the  twenty-eigth 
canon,  placed  the  precedence  of  Home  on  secular  grounds,  and 
ranked  Constantinople  next  after  it.  This  ordinance  was  passed 
yoluntarily  by  a  unanimous  yote,  the  Roman  legates  alone  dissent- 
ing. Leo  refused  to  accept  this,  but  the  canon  was  indorsed  by 
the  eighth  ecumenical  council,  in  859. 

''  The  distinguished  personal  character  of  Leo  the  Great,''  says 
uTTLiDxLi  Littledale,  "  his  fearless  orthodoxy,  the  eminent  patri- 
ON  LEO  TUK  otic  seryices  he  had  twice  done  to  the  city  of  Rome,  by 
flEKAT.  ayerting  the  attack  of  Alaric  and  mitigating  that  of 

Qenaeric,  and  the  absence  of  any  self-seeking,  eyen  in  his  all-em- 
bracing and  otherwise  unscrupulous  ambition  on  behalf  of  his  see 
and  office,  all  tended  to  make  the  system,  of  which  he  was  in  large 
measure  the  creator,  durable  in  the  West,  and  transmissible  in  his 
successors.  And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  entirely  as  his  claims 
coyer  logically  the  largest  demands  made  subsequently  by  a  Hilde- 
brand  or  an  Innocent  III,  whether  he  really  saw  the  full  meaning 
of  his  own  statement  and  policy  or  how  readily  the  office  of  supreme 
guardian  and  interpreter  of  the  Church's  faith,  laws,  and  ordinances, 
which  he  arrogated  to  himself,  might  glide,  as  it  did  glide,  into  an 
imperial  autocracy,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  it  imposed 
on  all  others,  ceasing  to  be  the  first  senrant  of  the  law  and  claim- 
ing to  be  its  master,  in  the  terms  of  those  words  of  Innocent  III, 
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embodied  in  the  Canon  Law:  'Secundum  plenitudinem  poteetatis 
de  jure  possumus  supra  jus  dispensare/  "^ 

Felix  III  tried  to  enforce  the  universal  rule  of  the  pope  advo- 
cated by  Leo.  On  an  appeal  to  the  pope  by  a  claimant  to  the  see 
of  Alexandria  Felix  summoned  (484)  Acacius^  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  stand  his  trial,  in  virtue  of  the  power  to  bind  and 
loose  conferred  on  the  apostle  Peter  and  his  successors.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  dreams  of  the  Roman  bishops  for  centuries  were  about  to 
be  realized.  But  the  East  had  been  the  guardians  of  the  primitive 
traditions,  and,  although  honoring  Rome  as  the  great  apostolic  see 
of  the  West,  and  chief  of  all  the  churches,  it  could  not  respect  her 
while  usurping  authority  which  belonged  only  to  a  general  council. 
AcaciuB  did  not  obey  the  summons.  Each  excommunicated  the 
other,  and  the  pope  thus  precipitated  the  first  great  schism  which 
divided  the  East  and  West  for  thirty-five  years.* 

Gelasius  I  (492-496)  strove  with  Constantinople,  yet  without  suc- 
cess. He  held  to  the  monarchical  claims  of  his  predecessors.  Some 
of  the  propositions  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishop  in  Illyricum  leave  the 
papacy  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  occupying  exactly  the  ground 
taken  by  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III.  The  later  medieval  de- 
velopment simply  records  the  struggle  to  make  the  papal  theory  a 
practical  governing  force  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  West.  Gelasius 
says  that  the  Roman  primacy  is  divine,  antecedent  to  councils  and 
legislation,  and  rests  on  the  word  of  Christ  to  Peter ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  pope  has  a  right  to  try  all  cases  of  heresy  himself,  to 
reverse,  if  necessary,  all  ecclesiastical  sentences,  and  sit  in  final 
judgment  on  all  Churches ;  that  councils  can  only  give  publicity  to 
decisions  which  rest  on  papal  authority  alone ;  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  give  rank  to  a  Church  unless  such  as  is  acknowledged  by 
the  pope ;  and  that  the  pope  may  use  any  means  necessary  to  sup- 
press assumptions  in  derogation  of  the  Holy  See.'  Tet  Gelasius 
fell  short  of  the  medisBval  ideal.  The  absolutist  popes  made  the 
secular  realm  dependent  upon  the  spiritual,  and  the  popes  and  their 
representatives  were  supreme  over  both.  But  Gelasius  I  distin- 
guishes the  two  realms  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  each 
being  ruled  by  the  proper  authorities  without  dictation  from  either. 

>  The  Dawn  of  the  Papal  Monarohy,  in  Chnroh  Qoar.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  886. 
See  also  Perthel,  P.  Leo's  I  Leben  tind  Lehren,  Jena,  1848,  pp.  326,  ft,;  Qore, 
Leo  the  Great,  Lond.,  1880,  pp.  98-129 ;  Soha£F,  iii,  817,  ff. 

'  For  full  partioalars  see  the  Chnroh  Histories  of  Evagrins  and  Scholas- 
ticns :  Barmby,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  ii,  482-486 ;  Littledale,  as  above,  xiii, 
869-878;  Mihnan,  i,  824r«l;  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1-68,  who 
givesa  fnU,  clear,  and  impartial  acconnt  of  the  development  of  the  papal  power. 

•Hardonhi,  ii,  905-916 ;  Littledale,  zlii,  875 ;  Barmby,  ii,  618,  619. 
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CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 

GREOOBT  THE  GREAT. 

FouB  really  great  men  have  Bat  in  the  papal  chair — Leo  I, 
Gregory  I,  Gregory  VII,  and  Innocent  III.  Of  these  Gregory  the 
Great  was  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  ethical  quality  of  his  life,  the 
loftiness  of  his  aim,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  That  in  his  hands  the 
papacy  receiyed  new  strength  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the 
chaotic  condition  of  Europe,  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  old  national 
landmarks  by  the  barbaric  irruptions,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  which  left  the  pope  in  the  popular 
mind  the  real  ruler  of  the  West.  The  historical  conditions  of  the 
time  made  the  papal  power  a  necessity  and,  in  view  of  the  envi- 
ronment, an  advantage.  A  close  observer  of  medisBval  times  has  re- 
marked that  the  virtues  of  Gregory,  the  "disorders  of  thi papal 
the  times,  when  the  old  powers  of  the  world  were  failing  power  a 
and  the  new  had  not  yet  come,  made  such  an  authority  h«cm8itt. 
as  his,  if  it  was  to  be  had,  like  a  heaven-sent  compensation  for  all  that 
had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  empire.  Why  should  we  doubt 
that  it  was  a  heaven-sent  compensation ;  that  it  was  ordered  by  God^s 
providence,  in  mercy  to  men,  in  times  of  confusion  and  change  ? 
The  power  which  Gregory  had  and  left  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  times.  But  when  power  has  been  grandly  and 
beneficently  used  men  are  apt  to  think  it  has  established  a  title 
to  continuance.  And  so  it  passed  in  time,  strengthened  by  his 
example,  and  increasing  its  demands  as  it  was  worse  used,  to  the 
nominees  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and  to  the  popes  of  Avignon 
and  the  Great  Schism.  It  was  held  to  warrant  the  victory  of 
Ganossa,  the  humiliation  of  John  of  England,  and  the  Bulls  of  In- 
dulgences. It  grew  up  as  is  the  way  of  institutions  to  grow  up;  it 
served  its  time  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  other  institutions.  The  use 
which  Gregory  made  of  it  and  the  conditions  of  his  time  more 
than  justified  all  that  it  was  then.  His  own  use  of  it,  his  own  ex- 
ample, and  the  changed  conditions  of  later  centuries,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  intervening  history,  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
believing  that  its  use  has  passed  away.'*  * 
'  R.  W.  Chnxoh,  The  Letters  of  Pope  Ghregory  I,  in  MisoellAiieoas  EBsayB,  p.  278* 
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Gregory's  early  life  trained  him  at  once  as  the  Btatesman  and  the 
saint  of  the  papacy.  He  came  of  an  old  wealthy  senatorial  family 
of  Bome^  and  all  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills  were  bom  again  in  him.  In  574^  while  still  young,  he  was 
made  prefect  of  the  city,  the  highest  civil  office  in  Borne.  From 
his  mother  he  had  inherited  a  profound  religious  temperament, 
and  through  her  influence  he  gave  up  his  civil  position  and 
changed  his  father's  palace  into  a  monastery.  But  a  man  of  Ids 
practical  ability  could  not  be  allowed  to  waste  his  life  in  monastic 
seclusion.  He  was  made  deacon  by  Pope  Pelagius  II,  and  in  579 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  the  pope's  ambassador.  His  six  years 
GRiooRT'B  ^®^®  ^*^®  ^™  *  ^^^  training  in  diplomacy.  On  his 
TRAINING  FOR  rotum  hc  reentered  his  monastery,  where  his  strict 
THE  PAPACY,  asceticism,  his  talents,  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
gained  him  wide  renown.  In  February,  590,  the  plague  carried  off 
Pelagius,  and  senate,  clergy,  and  people  elected  Oregory  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  His  sense  of  unfitness  made  him  flee  from  Bome. 
But  he  was  brought  back  and  ordained  in  September,  590.  His 
epistles  reveal  the  unfeigned  reluctance  with  which  he  assumed  the 
office  and  his  longing  for  the  quiet  of  the  monastery:  ''I  have 
fallen  into  fears  and  tremors,  since,  even  though  I  have  no  fears 
for  myself,  I  am  greatly  afraid  for  those  who  have  been  committed 
to  me.  On  every  side  I  am  tossed  by  the  waves  of  business  and 
sunk  by  storms,  so  that  I  may  truly  say,  '  I  am  come  into  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  the  storm  hath  overwhelmed  me.'  I  have  longed  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  with  Mary,  to  take  in  the  word  of  his 
mouth ;  and,  lo,  I  am  compelled  to  serve  with  Martha  in  external 
things,  to  be  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things."  *  '*  With 
tears  I  remember  how  I  have  lost  the  placid  shore  of  my  rest,  and 
with  sighs  I  behold  the  land  which  still,  with  the  winds  of  affairs 
blowing  against  me,  I  cannot  reach."  * 

In  regard  to  the  papacy  two  aspects  of  Gregory's  testimony  are  to 
be  noticed :  first,  his  censure  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
assuming  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  Gregory  raves  thus: 
^'To  consent  to  that  abominable  word  is  to  lose  the  faith."' 
*'  Far  from  all  Christian  hearts  be  that  blasphemous  name  [Uni- 
versal], whereby  the  honor  of  all  priests  is  taken  away,  when  madly 
claimed  as  his  by  one  only."  ^  He  calls  on  the  emperor  to  compel 
the  patriarch  to  give  up  the  title.  In  writing  to  the  patriarch 
himself  he  says :  ''  Who  is  your  pattern  in  the  use  of  this  perverse 
word  save  he  who  saith,  '  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 

>Ep.i,6.  >Ep.  1,48.    Comp.  1,81;  vii,4,e<a2. 
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tbjTone  aboye  the  stars  of  God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  moiQit  of 
the  congregation^  in  the  side  of  the  North;  I  will  ascend  above 
the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  cmiburiof 
High  ?*  *' '  He  rejects  the  title  as  earnestly  for  himself,  innrEiiaAL 
for  in  writing  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  he  says  :  ■Pfflw^cr- 
^'  In  the  preface  of  your  letter  which  you  sent  to  me,  the  rery  man 
who  uttered  the  prohibition,  you  took  pains  to  use  that  word  of 
haughty  style,  calling  me  Uniyersal  Pope,  which  I  beg  your  holi- 
ness, my  very  dear  friend,  not  to  do  any  more.  I  account  that  no 
honor  in  which  I  perceive  that  my  brethren  lose  their  honor.  My 
honor  is  the  honor  of  the  Church  universal.  My  honor  is  the  un- 
impaired position  {solidus  vigor)  of  my  brethren.  I  am  then  truly 
honored  when  their  rightfiQ  honor  is  not  withheld  fromi  any  of 
them.'''  In  fact,  Gregory  places  the  other  two  Petrine  sees  as 
standing  on  a  level  with  his  own.  The  three  make  one  see  :  "  For 
whereas  there  are  many  apostles,  yet  in  respect  to  the  primacy  only 
the  see  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  which  is  his  simply  in  three 
places,  has  prevailed  as  authoritative.  For  he  dignified  that  see 
[Rome]  in  which  he  was  pleased  also  to  rest  and  to  end  his  life. 
He  adorned  the  see  [Alexandria]  to  which  he  sent  his  disciple  the 
evangelist  [St.  Mark].  He  established  the  see  [Antioch]  wherein 
he  sat  seven  years,  though  about  to  quit  it.  Seeing  then  that  the 
see  in  which  three  bishops  now  preside  by  divine  authority  is  one 
and  belongs  to  one,  whatever  good  I  hear  of  you  I  count  as  my 
own.''' 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  second  aspect  of  Gregory's  testimony. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  papal  claims.  In 
writing  to  John  of  Syracuse  he  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of 
adopting  Greek  ways  in  the  mass :  **  With  regard  to  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  who  doubts  that  it  is  subject  to  the  apostolic 
see  ?"*  To  the  same  prelate  he  says  again:  ''As  for  his  [the 
Bishop  of  Byzacene,  in  North  Africa]  saying  that  he  is  subject  to 
the  apostolic  see,  I  know  not  what  bishop  is  not  subject  to  it,  if 
there  be  any  faultiness  in  bishops.  Where  faultiness  does  not  raise 
the  question,  all  are  equal,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  humil- 
ity." '    "  The  apostolic  see  is  the  head  of  all  Churches."  * 

The  person  of  Gregory  himself  tended  to  a  consolidation  of  papal 
power.  After  Leo  he  was  the  first  theologian  in  the  papal  chair. 
Through  their  ignorance  of  theology  the  popes  had  often  em- 
broiled themselves  in  great  difficulties.  But  Gregory  was  the 
strongest  man  of  his  age.     The  deference  due  to   his  official 

«Ep.v,ia  •Ep.yiil,  80.  •Ep.Ylii,40. 
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position  enabled  him  to  rehabilitate  the  papacy  in  popalar  esteem^ 
and  to  make  it  practically  far  more  powerf ol  than  it  had  been  eyen 
under  his  predecessors.  He  said  oomparatiyely  little 
PKB80N  TEND-  dbout  Us  own  Hghts,  while  dispatching  promptly,  and 
iNo  TowABD  on  the  whole  wisely  and  jnstly,  the  enormous  mass  of 
AUTocBACT.  ^^^^^^  spoutaueously  referred  from  all  parts  of  the  West 
to  his  decision.  He  thus  established  a  yast  number  of  precedents, 
nearly  all  due  to  yoluntary  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
scarcely  any  extorted  by  pressure  from  Rome.  In  this  way  no  re- 
sistance or  protest  was  aroused,  and  accordingly  it  appeared  to  the 
next  generation  and  to  many  later  ones  that  the  authority  which 
was  really  due  to  Gregory^s  personal  character  was  a  priyilege 
immemorial  and  diyinely  annexed  to  the  great  office  which  he  held.' 
Gregory  had  great  respect  to  the  ciyil  authority.  Certain  Istrian 
bishops  had  laid  themselyes  open  to  his  interference.  They  re- 
oRKoosT's  RB-  forrcd  their  case  to  the  emperor,  who  wrote  to  the 
CTm^iuraoR-  P^P®  •  "  ^®  command  your  holiness  to  giye  no  further 
ITT.  trouble  to  these  bishops. ''    Gregory  obeyed.     He  also 

interfered  in  the  case  of  Maximus,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  pope  to  take 
his  office  on  account  of  alleged  simony.  Maximus  treated  the 
pope's  inhibition  with  contempt,  was  confirmed  in  his  see  by  the 
emperor,  and  at  the  order  of  the  latter  Gregory  withdrew  his  de- 
mand that  Maximus  should  be  tried  in  Bome,  Maximus  haying 
shown  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  canons  to  take  appeals  to  Bome.' 
Another  interesting  incident  reyeals  the  great  distance  between  the 
spirit  of  Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  eyen  if  in  substance  their  claims 
were  identical.  Maurice  put  forth  an  edict  forbidding  soldiers  to 
adopt  the  monastic  life  until  their  terms  of  military  service  had  ex- 
pired. He  also  directed  the  pope  to  publish  it  throughout  the 
West.  This  touched  Gregory  keenly.  But  he  thus  humbly  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  modify  the  force  of  the  law : 
"  He  is  guilty  before  Almighty  God  who  is  not  pure  of  offense 
toward  our  most  serene  lord  in  all  he  does  and  says.''  ''I,  in- 
deed, being  subject  to  your  command,  haye  caused  the  law  to  be 
transmitted  through  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  law  itself  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Almighty  God,  so  I  have 
declared  this  to  my  most  serene  lord.  On  both  sides,  then,  I  have 
discharged  my  duty,  having  both  yielded  obedience  to  the  emperor 
and  not  kept  silence  as  to  what  I  feel  in  behalf  of  God."  *  Even 
here  he  says  that  it  seems  ^'exceedingly  hard  that  the  emperor 

'  littledale,  The  Gregorian  Papacy,  in  Choroli  Qnar.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1884»  pp. 
889, 390.  •  Greg.,  Ep.  iv,  10.  »  Ep.  iii,  65. 
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should  debar  his  Boldiers  from  the  seryice  of  Him  who  both  gave 
him  all  and  granted  him  to  rule  not  only  oyer  soldiers  but  eyen 
oyer  priests/' ' 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  Hildebrand.  Perhaps  it  was  these 
reminders  of  his  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  so  incensed 
Gregory  against  Maurice  that^  in  spite  of  his  effusiye  protestations 
of  loyalty  and  loye  to  him  when  liying^  he  sent  to  his  successor^  the 
murderer  Phocas,  a  blasphemous  and  indecent  letter  of  congratula- 
tion^ yilifying  the  dead^  and  praising  the  deformed  and  yulgar  up- 
start who  had  not  only  slain  Maurice  but  his  whole  family — ^a  wife, 
six  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Gibbon  speaks  modestly  when  he 
says  that  '^  the  joyful  applause  with  which  the  pope  saluted  the 
fortune  of  the  assassin  has  sullied  with  indelible  disgrace  the  char- 
acter of  the  saint/''  By  the  side  of  the  sanguinary  reign  of 
Phocas  that  of  Maurice  had  been  liberal  and  just.  A  similar  dark 
blot  was  Gregory's  fulsome  adulation  of  Bmnebilde  of  Austrasia,  a 
second  Jezebel,*  whom  a  recent  scholar  calls  ''  perhaps  the  worst 
queen  that  eyer  liyed.''  *  But  Gregory  was  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  priest,  and  he  was  not  loath  to  use  political  methods  to  adyance 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  religion. 

Gregory's  zeal  in  establishing  missions,  his  continual  corre- 
spondence with  the  Churches  of  Gaul  in  attempting  to  heal  their 
abuses  and  bring  order  to  their  chaos,*  and  his  ardent  patronage 
of  monachism,  as  well  as  his  theological  and  pastoral  actiyity, 
seryed  to  bring  the  Roman  Church  to  the  head  and  front  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  601  he  exempted  the  monks  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  Curia  had  eyer  after  no  more  zealous  adyocates.  But 
it  was  not  until  607  that  Boniface  III  procured  from  the  usurper, 
Phocas,  the  decree  that  the  ''see  of  Rome  and  of  the  apostolic 
Church  should  be  the  head  of  all  Churches,  whereas  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  had  been  wont  to  style  itself  first  of  all 
Churches.''* 

His  work  for  the  Church  was  manifold.  He  reyiyed  preach- 
ing ;  organized  the  public  worship ;  protected  Rome  against  the 
Lombards ;  administered  the  estates  of  the  pope,  already  immense, 
including  territory  or  properties  in  Calabria,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Dal- 

>  Ep.  zUi,  81.  *  Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  Smith,  iy,  696  (oh.  46). 

*  Fredegsr,  Chron.,  zxzyi,  612  (in  Migne,  torn.  71). 

^  Eellett,  Pope  Qregorj  the  Great  and  his  BeUtion  to  Gaul,  p.  41. 

'  Eellett,  in  his  Pope  Gregoiy,  has  giyen  an  admirable  and  thoroagh  inyesti- 
gation  of  this  phase  of  Gregoiy's  aotlTity.  The  Appendix  continues  the  ac- 
coont  of  the  lelation  of  the  papacy  to  the  Franks  down  to  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Great  '  Paul.  Diao.,  De  Gest.  Longobazd.,  iy,  7. 
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matia,  and  eyen  in  Qsxd  and  Africa.  He  advified  missionaiies. 
Bending  the  pallium  to  metropolitans  in  Italy,  Qml,  Spain,  and 
Britain  ;  deposed  bishops  for  simony  and  other  sins ;  exhorted  the 
clergy  to  a  faithful  and  holy  life;  corresponded  with  princes  in  both 
East  and  West,  and  kept  an  eye  on  all  the  events  of  the  time. 
Besides  all  this  he  found  time  to  write  books.  His  Magna  Mora* 
lia  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job  according  to  its 
historic,  its  allegorical,  and  its  moral  significance.  His  only  quali- 
fication as  an  expositor  was  his  spiritual  insight  and  moral  strenu- 
ousness.  While  he  knew  neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  nor  oriental 
customs,  his  twenty-two  Homilies  on  Ezekiel  and  his  forty  Homilies 
on  the  Gospels  abound  in  useful  refiections  and  are  full  of  contem- 
porary allusions.  His  Dialogues  reyeal  a  childish  credulity  and 
superstition^  for  he  relates  wild  and  impossible  stories  of  St.  Bene- 
dict of  Kursia  and  other  Italian  saints.  They  are  the  fountain 
of  many  a  medisval  myth.  His  Pastoral  Rule  is  his  most  imppr- 
euooBT's  ^^*^*  religious  book  and  one  of  the  most  precious  re- 
YARiKD  mains  of  the  Middle  Ages.    For  it  is  one  of  the  best 

WWT1K08.  works  on  pastoral  theology,  and  can  be  read  with  profit 
even  to  this  day.  ''It  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  translated  into  Greek  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  and  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  given  to  the 
bishops  of  France  at  their  ordination,-  together  with  a  book  of 
canons  as  a  guide  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.''  It  is  full  of 
golden  thoughts  and  sage  advice.  Like  Leo,  Gregory  was  a  volu- 
minous letter  writer,  and  his  epistles  are  a  mirror  of  the  age. 
They  are  a  priceless  historical  source.  He  revised  the  Sacramen- 
tary,  made  a  collection  of  antiphons  for  mass,  wrote  some  hymns, 
founded  a  school  of  singers,  and  brought  in  a  more  simple  mode  of 
chanting  instead  of  the  artistic  Ambrosian  chant. 

Take  him  for  all  in  all  and  abating  much,  Gregory  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  fruitful  life  in  a  stormy, 
rude,  and  barbarous  age  reflects  great  glory  on  the  Church  of  his 
times.  "  As  Luther  in  his  last  will  calls  himself  an  advocate  of  God, 
whose  name  was  well  known  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  in  hell, 
the  epitaph  says  of  Gregory  I  that  he  ruled  as  the  consul  Dei" ' 
He  was  the  second  founder  of  the  papacy,  ''  because  he  gave  as  a 
foundation  to  the  increasing  grandeur  of  the  Holy  See  the  renown 
of  his  virtue,  the  candor  of  his  innocence,  and  the  humble  and  in- 
exhaustible tenderness  of  his  heart.'" 

>  Baxmann,  Politik  der  Papste,  i,  44. 

*  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  U,  175.  For  a  ooUeetlon  of  esti- 
mates of  Gregory  see  Sohaff,  iv,  2ie-218. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

FIVX   HUlfDRSD  YEARS   OF   THE   PAPACY  AND   TEE   NIGHT   OF 
THE   ROliAN   CHURCH. 

Thb  Middle  Ages  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word^  Rome.  All 
the  currents  of  medisByal  history  flow  from  Rome  and  lead  back 
again  to  Rome.  Gregoroyius  calls  her  the  lofty  watchtower  from 
which  we  can  survey  the  moyements  of  the  mediaBval  world,  and 
adds  that  this  marvelous  historical  evolution  of  Rome  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  history.  **  Christianity,**  he  continues,  "  which 
sprang  up  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Jewish  nationality,  though 
cosmopolitan  in  its  essence,  was  drawn  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
world,  as  to  a  seat  already  prepared  for  it  by  history,  where,  from 
out  the  ruins  of  a  political  monarchy,  it  was  destined  to  raise  up  a 
moral  monarchy  in  the  giant  form  of  the  Church.^*'  When  the 
Roman  empire  passed  to  the  Germans  the  Roman  Church  was  the 
mediator  of  the  gift,  and  she  herself  in  a  sense  passed  orxoobotivb 
over  with  it  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  new  age.  The  o»  *omi. 
Germans  *^  retained  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Roman  Church 
as  well  as  for  the  Roman  ideal  of  the  State,  their  traditions  having 
become  the  political  dogma  of  the  world.  The  Church  itself,  in  its 
essence  the  guardian  of  the  unity  of  thought,  or  of  the  Christian 
republic,  inculcated  these  Latin  ideas,  and  sought  to  Romanize 
mankind.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Germans,  their  hierarchy,  the 
language  of  their  religion,  their  festivals,  their  apostles,  their  saints, 
were  all  Roman,  or  derived  from  a  Roman  source.  Thus  eventu- 
ally it  came  to  pass  that  the  Germans,  the  rulers  of  the  Latin  race, 
with  which  they  became  intermingled  on  a  classic  soil,  restored  the 
empire  which  they  had  previously  destroyed.  But  this  restoration 
was  essentially  the  work  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  required  the 
reestablishment  of  her  prototype  as  a  necessary  element  of  her  in- 
ternational character  and  a  guarantee  of  the  universal  religion.'' ' 
Freeman  declares  that  Rome  is  the  determining  center  frxkican  on 
of  history,  the  center  of  our  studies  and  the  goal  of  our  ^^^ 
thoughts.  He  thus  impatiently  flings  aside  the  thought  that  the 
year  476  saw  the  end  of  Rome's  magic  sway  I  ^'  He  who  ends  his 
work  in  476,  and  he  who  begins  his  work  in  476,  can  neither  of  them 
1  Hist,  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  5.  *  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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underetand  in  its  fullness  the  abiding  life  of  Borne ;  neither  can  tuBj 
grasp  the  depth  and  power  of  that  truest  of  proTerbial  sayings  which 
speaks  of  Rome  as  the  Eternal  City/'  He  says  that  the  most  nota- 
ble historic  feature  of  our  present  age  is  the  Bomeless  feature  of 
it^  and  that  the  most  natural  division  of  European  history  is  that 
into  three  great  and  marked  periods,  the  old  Bomeless  Europe, 
Europe  under  the  lead  of  Borne,  and  the  modem  Bomeless  Europe.' 
The  historical  problems  symbolized  by  the  phrase,  the  ''  Eteroal 
Citj,"  reappear  to-day  in  the  ''  Eternal  Eastern  Question  ** — ^the 
conflict  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  between  Christianity 
and  heathenism.* 

The  greatest  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  force  after  Or^iy  the 
Qreat  is  Hildebrand.     Five  hundred  years  intervene  between  them. 

Under  Boniface  III  (606-607)  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  which 
Gregory  had  repudiated,  was  given  by  the  emperor 
BONiFAci  iiL  p jj^j^jj^g  ^  ^^Q  pope.  Boniface  had  been  employed  by  his 
predecessor  in  some  official  capacity  at  Constantinople,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperor,  who  also  wished  to 
punish  the  patriarch  of  that  city  for  his  humanity  in  protecting  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Maurice  from  his  murderous  hands.  Under 
Boniface  also  a  salutary  law  was  passed  providing  that  no  one  should 
form  a  party  for  the  succession  to  a  bishopric;  three  days  were  to 
elapse  before  the  election,  and  all  bribery  and  simoniacal  bargaining 
were  strictly  forbidden.  The  election  must  be  made  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  and  ratified  by  the  prince. 

Visitors  to  Bome  find  at  once  the  most  ancient  church  when 
they  go  to  the  Pantheon,  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  sanctity, 
and  antiquity  is  esteemed  the  most  precious  ornament  of  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  the  liberal-minded  general  and 
son-in-law  to  Augustus,  B.  C.  27,  and  for  six  centuries  had  with- 
stood the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  and  the  rains  of  the  winter. 
Boniface  IV,  in  608,  received  the  permission  of  Phocas  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  which  he  did  with  his  chanting  priests, 
sprinkling  its  walls  with  holy  water,  and  dedicating  it  to  the  *'new 
tutelar  deities,*'  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  martyrs.  Few  popes 
have  left  so  honorable  a  ground  for  remembrance.  This  finest 
architectural  monument  of  ancient  Bome  owes  its  preservation  to 
this  transformation.' 

*  Chief  Periods  of  European  History,  pp.  8,  4. 

'  Freeman's  well-known  views  reappear  here.  It  were  well  if  Eoxopean  pol- 
iticians wonld  stndy  them.  The  exterminating  massacres  of  1895  in  Armenia, 
the  second  cradle  of  the  world,  have  no  connterpart  in  the  age  of  Augustas. 

'  Gregorovins,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Bome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  11, 105-118. 
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Pope  Honorins  (625-638)  was  a  great  builder.  He  gained  per- 
mission of  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  spoil  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  antiquity,  Hadrian's  Temple,  and  =®''®"^ 
transferred  its  gilt  bronze  tiles  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's.  He 
erected  a  basilica  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  curia  or  senate, 
where  under  Gothic  rule  a  semblance  of  parliament  had  been  held. 
Many  of  the  historic  structures  of  pagan  Bome  were  thus  in  part, 
or  in  outline,  preserved  by  being  turned  to  Christian  uses.' 

The  successors  of  Honorius  bravely  compensated  for  his  leaning 
toward  the  one-will  doctrine.  Martin  I  (649-655)  became  a  martyr 
to  the  orthodox  idea.  The  emperor  Constans  (641-668)  had  attempted 
to  pacify  the  contending  parties  by  publishing  the  Type,  which 
assumed  a  noncommittal  attitude  on  the  main  question,  and  pro- 
hibited by  severe  penalties  the  use  of  the  phrase  of  either  *'  the  single 
or  double  will  or  energy  in  Chrisf  Such  a  compromise  would 
not  satisfy  the  valiant  Martin,  who  summoned  a  council  in  the 
Lateran  in  649,  which  pronounced  the  Type  impious,  and  excom- 
municated the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  subsequent  ar- 
rest of  the  pope,  his  transfer  to  the  imperial  city,  his  cruel  impris- 
onment there,  and  his  banishment  to  the  inhospitable  Chersonesus, 
where  he  died,  constitute  a  romantic  history  of  the  first  and  the 
only  time  when  the  despotic  Byzantinism  which  ruled  and  ruined 
the  Eastern  Church  for  a  thousand  years  stretched  out  its  hand  to 
pull  the  Boman  bishop  from  his  throne.  It  is  instructive,  however, 
in  showing  how  little  at  this  time  the  East  was  affected  by  the  grow- 
ing pretensions  of  Bome.  But  Martin's  heroic  conduct  and  pious 
spirit  shed  unwonted  light  on  a  gloomy  epoch.'  No  doubt  it  was 
the  memory  of  this  outrage  which  made  the  popes  look  the  more 
eagerly  toward  the  North  for  political  alliance.  In  663  Constans 
visited  Bome,  was  received  with  every  token  of  respect,  so  different 
from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  popes  in  later  times,  and  repaid 
the  hospitality  by  robbing  the  churches  of  their  bronze  ornaments. 
These,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  Constans 
himself  was  murdered  in  his  bath  in  Syracuse  by  his  slave. 

In  the  sixth  general  council,  which  met  in  the  Trullus  or  Hall 
of  the  Cupola,  in  the  imperial  palace,  Constantinople,  November  7, 
680 — September  16, 681,  the  legates  of  the  pope,  Agatho     ths  trvluln 
(678-682),  were  the  most  influential  factors  in  deter-     council. 
mining  the  theological  result,  and  this  not  through  any  reverence 

>  QregoiOYiiiB,  ii,  118-188. 

*  See  MaiiBi,  Oon.  CoU.,  z,  790,  1170 ;  Mvratori,  Bey.  Ital.  Script.,  iii,  pt.  i  ; 
lOlinan,  ii,  276-281 ;  Barmby,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  ii,  848-867 ;  Oregoroyins, 
ii,  144-140 ;  Greenwood,  ii,  426-488. 
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for  an  alleged  Petrine  infallibility,  but  Bolely  throngh  Uie  weightier 
arguments  adyanced  by  them.  This  appears  in  the  speech  of  Oeoige, 
the  Patriarch  of  ConBtantinople,  the  determining  yoice  in  the  coun- 
cil, who,  in  the  seventh  session,  arose  and  declared  that  haying 
carefully  examined  the  passage  from  the  Fathers  cited  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Western  bishops  (two  wills)  and  on  the  other  by 
Macarios,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  tiie  great  champion  of  the  one  will, 
he  had  become  conyinced  of  the  righteonsness  of  the  Roman  con- 
tention, and  ''  to  them  accordingly,'^  he  said, ''  I  offer  my  adhesion, 
theirs  is  my  confession  and  belief."  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  bishops  of  the  great  Eastern  sees. 

A  dramatic  incident  at  this  council  reyeals  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Polychronios,  a  fanatical  Monothelite  monk,  challenged  the  coun- 
cil to  put  the  truthfulness  of  his  opinion  to  the  test  of  a  miracle. 
He  promised  to  lay  his  creed  on  a  dead  body ;  the  dead  would  arise, 
as  a  supernatural  sign  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one  will.  A  body 
was  procured  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly  the  test 
was  made.*  For  hours  the  council  awaited  the  issue,  Polychronins 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  corpse  whispering  in  its  ear,  the  paper 
containing  his  creed  lying  on  its  breast.  But  God  refused  to  inter- 
fere. A  unanimous  anathema  condemned  Polychronins  as  a  de- 
ceiyer,  and  he  was  degraded  from  all  his  functions.* 

Pope  Leo  II  (682-683)  accepted  the  decision  of  this  council,  in- 
cluding its  formal  anathema  of  his  predecessor  Honorius  as  a  here- 
tic in  these  memorable  words :  **  After  due  examination  we  pro- 
nounce this  sixth  general  council  of  the  Church  to  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  fiye  preceding  councils.  We  also  reoeiyed  with 
pleasure  the  [confirmatory]  edict  of  your  majesty  [he  is  writing  to 
the  emperor];  because  in  conjunction  with  the  decree  of  the 
council  we  are  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  two-edged  sword  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  manner  of  heresy.  We  therefore  giye  an  entire 
consent  to  the  definitions  of  this  holy  sixth  general  council,  and 
receiye  it  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  fiye  preceding  councils  of 
the  uniyersal  Church,  and  we  do  hereby  anatiiematize  the  inyent- 
ors  of  the  new  hereqr>  to  wit,  Theodore  of  Pharan, . .  .  and  lastiy 
Honorius,  who,  instead  of  maintaining  the  bright  purity  of  the 
apostolic  see,  did  conspire  and  make  common  cause  with  heretics 
for  the  oyerthrow  of  the  true  faith/*  • 

A  rising  sense  of  Italian  nationality  seems  to  be  indicated  in 

I  Hardooin,  ConeiUa,  iii,  106B-1644.    Abridged  detoiU  in  Bwoniiu,  Ann., 
679,  680,  681,  as  Fleoiy,  iz,  25-65. 
*  Baronixts,  Ann.,  681,  §  86. 
Udem.,  688,  g§  xiii-xy ;  Greenwood,  ii,  487-442, 
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the  abortire  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  panish  the  pope  for  his  re* 
fufial  to  accept  the  canons  of  the  Qoinisextan  synod.*  QuunaixTAii 
This  synod  (691)'  attempted  to  supplement  the  last  two  stnod. 
genend  councils  on  the  disciplinary  side.  Although  strict  in  en- 
forcing  abstinence  from  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy^  it  did 
not  forbid  the  ordination  of  men  preyiously  married.  For  this  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  its  ascetic  requirements  Pope  Sergius  (687-701) 
denounced  it.  For  this  the  emperor  Justinian  II  tried  to  repeat 
the  act  of  Martin  I  by  ordering  the  arrest  and  transportation  of  the 
pope  to  Constantinople.  But  the  soldiers  in  Italy  interfered,  and 
the  pope  was  saved.  Pope  Constantine  (708-716)  went  to  Constan- 
tinople at  the  request  of  Justinian,  but  was  received  with  great 
honor,  returning  within  a  year.  Whether  he  ratified  the  Quinisez- 
tan  decrees  does  not  appear. 

With  Gregory  II  (712-731)  a  new  era  arose  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  West  assumed  a  new  attitude  toward  the  East.  Impe* 
rial  Rome  lived  once  more,  and  her  voice  was  heard  again.  „^  ^ ,  „„ 
When  the  Eastern  emperor  entered  upon  his  iconoclastic  on  ouoort 
crusade  he  received  a  peremptory  refusal  from  the  ^ 
Roman  bishop,  and  in  a  tone  not  too  respectful.  His  successor, 
Gregory  III  (731-741),  was  equally  free  in  his  rebuke  of  the  East 
and  decided  in  his  refusal  to  heed  the  emperor^s  edict  against  im- 
ages.' Yet  the  pope  did  not  assume  political  independence.  What 
with  the  Lombards  threatening  on  the  North  and  the  Church 
patrimonies  in  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  provinces  at  the 
mercy  of  the  emperor,  it  was  obviously  to  the  pope's  advantage  to 
keep  up  a  nominal  connection  with  the  East.  But  the  middle  of 
this  century  saw  the  looming  up  of  a  great  power  which  came  just 
in  time  to  save  the  papacy,  And  thus  medieval  civilization.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  that  power  was  firmly  installed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Eastern  empire  in  the  West,  and  the  holy  Boman  empire  suc- 
ceeded to  the  traditions  which  had  been  a  living  force  since  476,*  and 
Charles  the  Great  became  the  Romulus  of  the  Church. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Thomas  Arnold  to  carry  on  his  great  His- 
toiy  of  Rome  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great.    That  proved 

>  So  called  beoMue  it  was  oonyened  to  fill  up  the  gape  left  by  the  fifth  and 
aixth  general  ootmoiLi  in  matters  of  diaolpline ;  eometimeB  also  oaUed  the  Trol- 
lan,  from  the  room  in  the  imperial  palace  where  it  waa  held. 

*  Bate  uncertain. 

'  See  Qregory's  letter  to  Leo,  in  Greenwood,  ii,  475-479. 

^  Freeman  inaiatB  that  after  aU  it  Ib  only  a  fiction  which  repreeentB  the  Boman 
empire  as  ceadng  when  the  boy  Bomolxts  Angnstalna  was  sent  to  end  hia  daya 
among  the  gardens  and  fish  ponds  of  LncuUns's  viUa  near  Naples. 
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the  philosophic  insight  of  the  great  hiBtorian.  In  a  real  Benae  the 
coronation  of  Charles  was  the  beginning  of  modem  history.  It  was 
nEEM AN  on  *  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world>  of  far  more 
THK  ROM  AH  importance  than  the  so-called  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
"''**•  pire  in  476.    In  outward  form  it  "  restored  Old  Rome/' 

as  Freeman  says^  ''  to  her  old  position.  She  again  became^  if  not 
the  dwelling  place^  at  least  the  crowning  place,  of  emperors.  For 
a  thousand  years  longer  the  titles  of  her  empire  went  on ;  for  seyen 
hundred  years  longer  they  could  be  won  only  before  the  altar 
of  the  Vatican  basilica.  For  full  fiye  hundred  years  longer  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  West  was,  as  such,  a  living  thing,  a  thing  that 
influenced  the  minds  and  acts  of  men,  a  mighty  fact,  a  still  might- 
ier theory.  But  in  the  West  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  had  less 
and  less  to  do  with  Old  Rome.  To  his  imperial  capital  he  gradu- 
ally became  a  stranger,  and  his  capital  became  a  city  of  strangers  to 
him.  In  short,  the  Roman  power  in  the  West  altogether  passed 
away,  not  only  from  the  Boman  city,  but  from  the  artificial  Boman 
nation.  When  Home  again  asserted  her  right  to  choose  her  soyer- 
eign,  she  chose — she  could  not  fail  to  choose — a  man  who  was  not  a 
Boman,  even  by  adoption.  She  chose  the  Frankish  king.  Pepin 
had  been  a  patrician ;  so  had  Bicimer ;  so  had  Odoacer.  But  the 
son  of  Pepin  bore  a  loftier  style.  The  long-abiding  tradition  had 
broken  through  ;  a  barbarian  received  a  diadem ;  the  Roman  pontiff 
spoke  the  words,  and  the  Boman  people  echoed  them — '  Earolo 
Augusto,  a  Deo  coronato,  magno  et  pacifico  Bomanorum  Impera- 
tori,  vita  et  victoria.'  The  German  was  the  last  Augustus.  No 
greater  witness  could  there  be  to  the  moral  conquest  which  each 
race  had  won  over  the  other.  The  empire  now  in  form  received 
its  greatest  territorial  enlargement.  Gaul  was  won  back  and  Ger- 
many was  added.  Wherever  the  Frankish  king  had  ruled  before 
as  king  he  now  ruled  as  emperor.  Terminus  advanced  to  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider  ;  he  was  ready  to  advance  to  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  or,  if  need  should  be,  to  the  world's  end.  All  unreal,  all 
nominal,  some  objector  will  cry  ;  an  advance,  not  of  Bome,  but  of 
Germany;  an  advance,  not  of  the  Boman  Augustus,  but  of  the 
Frankish  king.  And  truly  the  empire  of  Charles,  much  more  the 
empire  of  the  Henrys  and  the  Fredericks,  was  unreal  in  this,  that 
it  was  assuredly  a  very  different  thing  from  the  empire  of  Trajan 
or  of  Diocletian.  It  was  assuredly  not  Roman  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  empire  even  of  Theodosius  was  Boman«  But  here  lies  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  influence  of  Bome,  of  her  magic  power  over 
the  minds  of  men,  that  a  power  which  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
Boman  should  still  be   Boman   in  men's  eyes,  and,  as   Boman, 
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fihould  command  a  reyerence^  a  devotion^  a  bowing  down^  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole  sonl,  which  could  be  called  forth  by  no  other  name.  A 
name  may  have  lost  its  first  meaning ;  bnt  as  long  as  men  will  fight 
and  die  for  the  name  the  name  is  a  fact  indeed/^ ' 

The  greatest  pope  of  this  half  of  a  millennium  was  Nicholas  I 
(858-867).  He  asserted  the  papal  prerogatiye  to  the  utmost,  and 
had  the  Forged  Decretals  to  help  him.  His  first  opportunity  was 
the  case  of  Photius.     In  that  he  held  these  high  words  : 

"  We,  by  the  power  committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St. 
Peter,  restore  our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station, 
to  his  see  [Constantinople],  to  his  dignity  as  patriarch, 
and  to  all  the  honors  of  his  office.  Whoever  after  the  promulgation 
of  this  decree  shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge  him  anew, 
without  the  consent  of  the  apostolic  see,  if  a  clerk,  shall  have  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  if  a  layman,  he  has  in- 
curred the  malediction  of  Canaan  :  he  is  excommunicate,  and  will 
suffer  the  same  fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge.  ^' 

When  the  Emperor  of  the  East  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
monk,  Theognetus,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius,  the  pope  replied  : 
'*  Many  thousands  come  to  Rome  every  year  and  place  themselves 
devoutly  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  the  power  of 
summoning  monks,  and  even  clergy,  from  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
you,  0  emperor,  have  no  such  power.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their  prayers/'  * 

He  also  humbled  the  great  Ajrchbishop  of  Ravenna.  Robbed  of 
residence  in  the  imperial  city,  he  desired  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  papal  jurisdiction.  But  his  pride  and  harshness  took  from 
him  the  support  of  his  own  city,  and  after  humiliating  him  the 
pope  received  him  back  into  communion  on  these  terms :  that  he 
should  present  himself  yearly  at  Rome ;  that  he  should  consecrate 
no  bishop  except  by  the  sanction  of  the  pope  ;  to  allow  appeals  to 
Rome ;  and  to  surrender  all  contested  property.  **  So  ended  this 
opposition  to  the  papal  supremacy  in  Italy.''' 

Nicholas  entered  with  undaunted  nerve  into  a  battle  with  Lothaire 
II,  King  of  Lorraine,  over  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  this  in- 
volved him  in  conflicts  with  the  strongest  bishops  of  Gaul.  The 
result  was,  the  papal  power  was  raised  higher  than  ever.  Over 
both  kings  and  bishops  Nicholas  came  off  victorious.  He  joined 
issue  with  the  great  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  whom  he  also 
humbled,  and  first  used  that  powerful  agency  for  papal  aggression, 

>  Chief  Periods  of  Europeftn  History,  Lond.,  1886,  pp.  104-108. 
*  Baronins,  Ann.,  868.  '  See  Milman,  iii,  88-40, 
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the  seading  out  of  the  legates,  vhich  Yirtually  makes  the  jMpe 
ubiquitous.  Of  him  could  an  old  chronicler  say :  ''  Since  the 
days  of  Gregory  I  to  our  time  sat  no  high  priest  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicholas.  He  tamed  kings 
and  tyrants,  and  ruled  the  world  like  a  soyereign*  To  holy 
bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and  gentle ;  to  the  wicked  and 
unconyerted  a  terror ;  so  that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose 
in  him.''* 

So  far  no  popes,  though  possessing  a  certain  temporal  dominion 
themselyes,  had  eyer  dared  to  interfere  with  the  temporal  affairs  of 
others,  or  dictate  as  to  kingdoms  and  thrones.  Their  keeping  to 
their  spiritual  claims  had  giyen  them  an  immense  yantage  ground. 
But  this  could  not  last  If  God  had  giyen  into  the  hands  of  one 
man  supreme  spiritual  jurisdiction,  that  must  eyentually  include 
secular  things,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  The  popes  must 
in  time  press  forward  to  this  logical  position,  as  the  churchmen 
of  the  apostolic  succession  must  eyentually  accept  the  logic 
of  Newman.  They  did  press  forward  to  it,  and  against  it  they 
perished. 

The  first  who  interfered  in  the  temjMral  arena  was  Pope  Adrian 
(Hadrian)  II  (867-872).  In  a  territorial  dispute  between  Charles 
the  Bald  and  the  emperor  Louis  II,  Adrian  took  the  side  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  really  a  question  of  the  independence  of  France 
from  Italy.  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  still  undaunted  in  spite  of  his 
temporary  defeat  by  Nicholas  I,  thus  expressed  the  rising  senti* 
ment  of  French  nationality  in  an  appeal  of  Charles  and  his  nobles 
to  the  French  bishops :  "  You  contribute  your  prayers  only  against 
the  Normans  and  other  inyaders ;  if  you  would  haye 

ADRIAN  n.  ,  .  J  J 

the  support  of  our  army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand 
of  the  apostolic  Father  that  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  and  bishop, 
and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Church,  which  is  their  own,  not 
the  State,  which  is  the  king's,  he  impose  not  on  us  a  distant  king, 
who  cannot  defend  us  against  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of 
the  pagans,  nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slayes.  His  ancestors  laid 
not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear  it,  for  it  is  written 
in  the  Scriptures  that  we  should  fight  for  our  liberty  and  our  in- 
heritance to  the  death.''*  But  in  this  and  other  quarrels  oyer 
French  affairs  the  pope  was  foiled  in  each  instance,  and  the  new 
rdle  of  his  Holiness  in  awarding  crowns  was  deferred  to  a  more  con- 
yenient  season. 
Between  Leo  lY  and  Benedict  III  (855)  comes  the  famous  story 

'  See  an  ezceUent  aoooont  in  TtfilTnaTi,  ill,  21-48. 
*  Hinomar,  Opera,  ii,  095 ;  MUman,  ill,  7^ 
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of  the  female  pope  Joanna.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  Platina :  * 
^'John^  of  EngUsh  extraction,  bnt  bom  at  Mentz,  is  thipopi  jo- 
said  to  haye  arrived  at  the  popedom  by  eyil  arts.  For  ^^^' 
disgoising  herself  like  a  man,  whereas  she  was  a  woman,  she 
went  when  yoang  with  her  paramour,  a  learned  man,  to  Athens, 
and  made  such  progress  in  learning  nnder  the  professors  there  that, 
coming  to  Rome,  she  met  with  few  that  could  equal,  much  less  go 
beyond  her,  even  in  the  knowledge  of  Scriptures ;  and  by  her 
learned  and  ingenious  readings  and  disputations  she  acquired  so 
great  respect  and  authority  that  upon  the  death  of  Leo  (as  Martin 
says),'  by  common  consent,  she  was  chosen  pope  in  his  room.  As 
she  was  going  to  the  Lateran  Church  between  the  Golossean 
theater  (so-called  from  Nero's  Colossus)  and  St.  Glement%  her 
travail  came  upon  her,  and  she  died  upon  the  place,  having  sat  two 
years,  one  month,  and  four  days,  and  was  buried  there  without  any 
pomp.  This  story  is  vulgarly  told,  but  by  very  uncertain  and 
obscure  authors,  and  therefore  I  have  related  it  barely  and  in  short, 
lest  I  should  seem  obstinate  and  pertinacious  if  I  had  omitted  what 
is  so  generally  talked.  I  had  better  mistake,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  though  it  is  certain  that  what  I  have  related  may  be 
thought  not  altogether  incredible. '' ' 

This  remarkable  story  had  wide  vogue,  like  many  a  medieval 
legend.  It  was  almost  universally  believed  until  the  learned  Prot- 
estant, David  Blondel,  in  1647,  subjecting  it  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion, proved  it  to  be  without  basis.  For  this,  however,  he  was 
much  censured  by  his  Protestant  contemporaries.^  It  arose  from 
the  play  of  the  imagination  about  such  circumstances  as  the  sin- 
gular circuit  made  in  papal  processions  in  which  a  street  in  which 
stood  a  statue  representing  a  woman  and  a  child  was  avoided ;  a 
peculiar  inscription  on  this  statue,  **  Papa  pater  patrum  peperit 
papissa  papellum;''  and  the  use  of  a  pierced  seat  to  enthrone  the 
pope.  The  following  facts  discredit  the  legend :  1.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned until  four  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  occurrence. 
Why  are  the  medieval  chroniclers  before  Stephen  de  Bourbon 
(d.  1261)  entirely  silent  ?  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  myth  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  historical  hornbook  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 

>  History  of  the  Popes,  pnb.  in  Vienna,  1479. 

*  He  aUndee  to  Martiniis  Polanns  (d.  1278),  whoee  Chronicle  was  one  of  the 
great  text-booke  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  "  diy,  meohanioal,  and  utterly 
ancritioal  ooUection  of  biographical  notes,"  and  is  **  stuffed  with  fables.**  See 
DoUinger,  Fables  and  Prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  p.  1(L 

*  Flatina,  sab  John  YHI  (ed.  Benham,  Lond.,  n.  d.,  p.  224). 

*  Blondel,  Famllier  eolalrdssement  de  la  qnestion  si  nne  femme  a  M  utM 
an  si^  papal  de  Borne,  Amsterdam,  1047-49. 
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the  Chronicle  of  Martinos  Polanus^  a  Boman  penitentiary,  in 
which  it  is  inserted,  not  in  the  earlier  bnt  in  the  later  editions  be- 
tween 1278  and  1312.  3.  The  legends  differ.  4.  Its  insertion  in 
the  Liber  Pontiflcalis,  which  misled  very  many,  is  the  later  addition. 
5.  It  is  indisputably  proyed  by  contemporary  testimony  of  the  clearest 
nature  that  Benedict  III  immediately  succeeded  Leo  lY.  6.  None 
of  the  Easterns  in  their  fierce  disputes  with  Rome  ever  bring  forth 
the  scandaL' 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  dark  history  from  John 
VIII  (872)  to  Hildebrand  (1073).  It  is  the  night  of  the  papacy. 
coBRUFTiow  ^^^  Oarolingian  line  had  passed  away,  and  the  empire 
ov  THE  was  frequently  transferred  from  one  dynasty  to  another. 

CHURCH.  Then  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Italy  arose  and  reduced 

the  popes  to  the  position  of  slaves  of  contending  factions.  The 
popes  were  the  footballs  of  the  dukes  of  Tusculum  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  barons  of  Rome  on  the  other.  They  were  elected,  deposed, 
imprisoned,  murdered.  The  times  were  turbulent,  and,  instead  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  arising  out  of  the  turmoil  and  moral 
wreckage  like  a  beacon  light  to  guide  men  to  the  peace  and  holi- 
ness of  Christ,  he  himself  descended  to  the  level  of  the  times.  He 
was  as  '^  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty  princes  who  surrounded 
him,  out  of  whose  stock  he  sprang,  and  whose  habits  he  did  not 
break  off  when  raised  to  the  papal  throne.^'*  At  times  adulter- 
esses ruled  the  Church,  and  the  papal  palace  was  like  the  old  pagan 
imperial  palace,  the  center  of  debauchery,  lying,  intrigue,  and 
murder.  The  brilliant  young  Roman  Catholic,  M5hler,  caUed 
Sergius  III,  John  X,  John  XI,  and  John  XII  ''horrible  popes," 
and  says  that  crimes  alone  secured  the  papal  dignity.*  Abandoned 
women,  such  as  Marozia  and  Theodora,  filled  the  papal  chair,  the 
CRIM18  or  THx  seat  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  with  their  paramours  and 
popis.  bastards.*     A    synod    charged  against  one  of  these 

popes,  John  XII  (955-963),  that  he  always  appeared  armed,  that  he 
neglected  prayers  and  all  religious  observances,  that  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  that  he  had  made  a  boy  of  ten  a  bishop,  ordained  bish- 
ops in  a  stable,  mutilated  a  priest,  violated  virgins  and  widows  high 
and  low,  lived  with  his  father^s  mistress,  converted  the  pontifical 
palace  into  a  brothel,  drank  to  the  health  of  the  devil,  and  invoked 
at  the  gambling  table  the  help  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  and  other 

1  See  DoUinger,  Fables  and  Propheoiee  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  8-74,  427- 
437 ;  the  Choroh  Historiee  of  Sohroeckh,  xzii,  75-110 ;  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  It, 
274-295  ;  Kurtz,  10th  ed.,  §  82,  6  ;  Alzog,  tr.,  ii,  266-209 ;  Bower,  liyea  of  iha 
Popee,  ir,  246-260 ;  Gieeeler,  ii,  80,  81  (Smith).  *  MUman,  iti,  81. 

'  Kirchengesch.,  ed.  Gams.,  ii,  188.  ^Lnitpnmd,  in  Ifigne,  torn.  186 
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heathen  deities.  A  fitting  climax  of  such  a  life  was  his  murder 
by  the  husband  of  one  of  his  paramours  while  in  the  act  of 
adultery.* 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  a  voice  from  that  age  rebuking  the  iniq- 
uity^ and  questioning  whether  men  were  to  reverence  an  institu- 
tion which  had  sold  itself  to  antichrist.  In  a  Qallican  synod  (991) 
Amulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  inspired  perhaps  by  Gerbert,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  council  and  afterward  Pope  Sylvester  II,  reviews  some 
contemporary  matters  in  this  trenchant  language : 

' ''  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  the  papacy  what  do  we  behold  ? 
John  [XII],  called  Octavian,  wallowing  in  a  sty  of  filthy  concupis- 
cence, conspiring  against  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  himself 
recently  crowned ;  then  Leo  [VIII],  the  neophyte,"  chased  from 
the  city  by  this  Octavian ;  and  that  monster  himself,  after  the  com- 
mission of  many  murders  and  craelties,  dying  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  Kezt  we  see  the  deacon,  Benedict,  though  freely  elected 
by  the  Bomans,  carried  away  captive  into  the  wilds  of  Germany 
by  the  new  Caesar  [Otho  I]  and  his  Pope  Leo.  Then  ^h^^j^fon 
a  second  GsBsar  [Otho  II],  greater  in  arts  and  arms  thk  guilt  or 
than  the  first,  succeeds ;  and  in  his  absence  Boniface,  a  ™"  church. 
very  monster  of  iniquity,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  predecessor, 
mounts  the  throne  of  Peter.  True,  he  is  expelled  and  condemned, 
but  only  to  return  again  and  redden  his  hands  with  the  holy  bishop 
[John  XIY].  Are  there  any  indeed  bold  enough  to  maintain  that 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  over  all  the  world  are  to  take  their  law  from 
monsters  of  guilt  like  these — men  branded  with  ignominy,  illiterate 
men,  and  ignorant  alike  of  things  human  and  divine?  If,  holy 
fathers,  we  be  bound  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  lives,  the  morals, 
the  attainments  of  the  meanest  candidate  for  the  sacerdotal  ofSce, 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  look  to  the  fitness  of  him  who  aspires 
to  be  the  lord  and  master  of  all  priests?  Yet  how  would  it  fare 
with  us  if  it  should  happen  that  the  man  the  most  deficient  in  all 
these  virtues,  one  so  abject  as  to  fill  the  lowest  place  among  the 
priesthood,  should  be  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  place  of  all  ?  What 
would  you  say  of  snch  an  one  when  you  beheld  him  sitting  upon 
the  throne  glittering  in  purple  and  gold  ?  Must  he  not  be  the 
*  Antichrist  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showing  himself  as 
God  ?'  Verily,  such  an  one  lacketh  both  wisdom  and  charity  ;  he 
standeth  in  the  temple  as  an  image,  as  an  idol,  from  which  as  from 
dead  marble  you  would  seek  counsel. '^ 

>  Luitprand,  in  Migne,  torn.  186,  898-910. 

*  So  oaUed  beoanse  he  was  a  layman  when  eleoted  pope,  and  was  hnrried 
tbrongli  the  various  miniatexial  orders. 
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A  word  like  this  from  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  Ohnrch  of  the  time 
is  of  infinite  value.  It  proTOS  that  even  then  there  were  thonsands 
who  had  not  howed  the  knee  to  Baal^  and  that  the  infamies  of  the 
papacy  were  weakening  its  hold  on  mankind.  There  mnst  come  a  Hil- 
debrand  to  drive  the  gnilty  out  of  the  house  of  God.  For  in  thia 
same  speech  the  best  conscience  of  the  Gallican  Church  speaks  again: 

*'  But  the  Church  of  God  is  not  subject  to  a  wicked  pope,  nor 
even  absolutely,  on  all  occasions,  to  a  good  one.  Let  us  rather  in 
our  difficulties  resort  to  our  brethren  of  Belgium  and  Germany 
than  to  that  city,  where  all  things  are  venal,  where  judgment  and 
justice  are  bartered  for  gold.  Let  us  imitate  the  great  Church  of 
Africa,  which,  in  reply  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  pontiff, 
deemed  it  inconceivable  that  the  Lord  should  have  invested  any  one 
person  with  his  own  plenary  prerogative  of  judicature  and  yet  have 
denied  it  to  the  great  congregation  of  his  priests  assembled  in 
council  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  K  it  be  true,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  common  report,  that  there  is  in  Rome  scarcely  a  man 
acquainted  with  letters — ^without  which,  as  it  is  written,  one  may 
scarcely  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  God — with  what  face  may 
he  who  hath  himself  learnt  nothing  set  himself  up  for  a  teacher  of 
others  ?  In  the  simple  priest  ignorance  is  bad  enough ;  but  in  the 
high  priest  of  Home,  in  him  to  whom  it  is  given  to  pass  in  review 
the  faith,  the  lives,  the  morals,  the  discipline  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  priesthood,  yea,  of  the  universal  Church,  ignorance  is  in  nowise 
to  be  tolerated.  Why  should  he  not  be  subject  in  judgment  to 
those  who,  though  lowest  in  place,  are  his  superiors  in  virtue  and 
wisdom  ?  Yea,  not  even  he,  the  prince  of  apostles,  declined  the 
rebuke  of  Paul,  through  him  inferior  in  place ;  and  saith  the  great 
Pope  Gregory,  'K  a  bishop  be  in  fault,  I  know  not  any  such  who 
is  not  subject  to  the  holy  see ;  but  if  faultless,  let  everyone  under- 
stand that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  Boman  pontiff  himself,  and  as 
well  qualified  aa  he  to  give  judgment  in  any  matter/'*  He  refers 
to  Bome  having  lost  her  prestige — ^the  '^  mistress  of  Churches  and 
nations  deserted  by  God  and  man.*'  The  East  has  fallen  away  from 
her,  and  even  the  '^  people  of  inner  Spain  take  no  heed  to  her  de- 
crees. *'  ''By  all  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  Bome  is 
shaken  ;  religion  hath  taken/flight  from  her,  and  the  name  of  God 
is  dishonored  and  insulted  with  impunity.  For  a  supreme  pontiff 
[John  XII]  hath  openly  defied  God  and  deserted  his  worship. 
Who  then  shall  adhere  to  Bome  when  Bome  deserts  herself — when 
she  will  neither  accept  counsel  nor  impart  it  to  others  ? '' ' 

>  ICaiifii,  Cono.,  xiz,  107;  Pertz,  Mon.  Qer.,  y,  668;  Sobaif,  It,  890-293; 
Greenwood,  Cftthedra  Petri,  iii,  540-546. 
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We  mufit  remember  that  it  was  a  yisit  to  Rome  which  disen- 
chanted Martin  Luther.     Bat  Ood  had  yet  more  work  for  Borne. 

A  phase  of  this  disreputable  history  has  been  pressed  home 
against  Bome  by  Littledale.  He  quotes  the  canon  law  concerning 
simony^  force,  and  other  crimes  as  invalidating  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, and  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  during  the  terrible  years  of 
the  Pornocracy  not  one  pope  was  rightly  constituted,  not  one  of 
their  acts  was  canonical,  and  that  the  whole  Petrine  succession  and 
privilege,  if  they  ever  existed,  lapsed.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  on  Soman  Catholic  principles  his  contention  is  perfectly 
sound.  Popes  were  murdered  by  one  faction,  and  others  were  in- 
truded into  their  places,  often  at  the  bidding  of  a  set  of  unscrupulous 
courtesans.  Baronius  himself  declares  that  a  whole  series  of  these 
popes  down  to  963,  when  the  emperor  Otho  I  interfered  to  save 
the  Church,  were  false  pontiffs,  and  a  canonist  must  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  at  the  end  of  this  sixty  years'  anarchy  not  a  single 
clerical  elector  in  Bome  was  qualified  to  vote.  Another  series  of 
intruded  popes  were  those  who  reigned  from  1012  to  1046.  In  1046 
Gregory  YI  was  deposed  for  simony  by  the  council  of  Sutri.  The 
Oermans  charged  the  local  Boman  clergy  as  being  almost  to  a  man 
either  illiterate,  or  simoniac,  or  immoral.  In  1059  a  great  change 
was  introduced  in  the  mode  of  election,  the  right  of  voting  being 
transferred  to  a  college  of  cardinals.  In  1179  it  was  enacted  that 
two  thirds  were  su£Scient  for  an  election,  although  it  was  not  until 
1181  that  the  new  regulation  was  carried  out.'  The  Catholics 
reply  to  Littledale  that  the  Church  is  greater  than  the  canon  law, 
and  that  she  lives  not  in  virtue  of  her  obedience  to  the  canons,  but 
in  virtue  of  her  divine  life  and  calling.  But  until  the  rise  of  Hil- 
debrand  it  seemed  as  if  St.  Peter  had  abandoned  the  ship,  and  that 
the  pirates  were  in  full  charge. 

^  Legal  Flaws  in  the  Later  Papacy,  in  Ch.  Qnar.  Ber.,  Jnly,  1884,  469-467. 
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HILDEBRAND. 

To  cleanse  the  Aagean  stables  of  the  Church  needed  a  reformer  of 
heroic  mold.  He  was  provided  in  Hildebrand.  But  he  lm>  ix  as 
had  forerunners.  One  of  these  was  Leo  IX,  who  ruled  mwrmir. 
from  1049  to  1054.  When  offered  the  papacy  by  the  emperor  Henry 
III  he  declined  to  receive  the  honor,  except  on  the  condition  of 
his  election  by  the  Boman  people.*  When  Bruno  of  Toul  was 
on  his  way  to  Borne  he  visited  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  and  took 
with  him  from  there  the  monk  Hildebrand,  who  became  his  right- 
hand  man  in  all  his  struggles.  Leo  sought  to  fill  up  the  ideal  of 
Nicholas  I  and  restore  the  Church  to  its  pure  foundations.  He 
first  called  for  a  synod  at  Bheims,  where  he  boldly  attacked  the 
crime  of  simony,  and  tried  to  bring  the  French  clergy  to  some  reali- 
zation of  their  duties.  He  then  passed  over  into  Oermany,  and  at 
Mainz  summoned  the  German  bishops,  to  be  chastised  for  their 
immoralities.  Italy  came  next.  The  reforming  zeal  of  Leo  was 
making  him  immensely  popular  with  the  people  and  the  Cluniac 
monks.  It  was  the  monastery  of  Clugny  that  f  umiahed  the  source 
for  all  the  regenerating  influences  which  visited  the  Boman  Church 
at  that  dark  time.  Emerton  says :  "  Already  we  discern  traces  of 
that  alliance  of  the  papacy  with  great  popular  movements  which 
is  the  clew  to  its  policy  for  centuries.  Its  enemies  were  kings  and 
secular  prelates,  its  friends  were  the  struggling  masses  of  the  cities 
now  first  beginning  to  feel  themselves  aroused  to  a  sense  of  polit- 
ical  unity  and  a  consciousness  of  undeveloped  strength/'* 

Leo  was  a  pope  of  great  energy.  He  traveled  widely,  convening 
synods,  rebuking  vice,  and  awakening  in  the  people  an  interest  in 
all  the  movements  of  the  Church.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  de- 
posing every  priest  and  bishop  who  had  obtained  his  benefice  by 
simony.  But  this  he  had  to  abandon,  as  it  would  have  struck 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  officers  of  the  Church.  His  last  days 
were  troubled.     The  Normans  had  taken  possession  of  Benevento, 

^  The  tradition  that  Leo  declined  to  receive  the  papacy  except  his  election  was 
confirmed  hy  the  clergy  and  people  of  Borne  has  been  caUed  in  question  by 
Martens,  Die  Besetzong  des  pSpstlichen  Stnhles  nnter  den  Eaisem  Heinrich 
m  nnd  rV.    Freibnrg  in  B.,  1887.  *  Kediseval  Borope,  pp.  908,  909. 
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and,  as  the  emperor  refuaed  to  march  against  them,  thishraye  pope, 
daunted  at  nothing,  raised  an  army  and  tried  to  driye  them  oat 
But  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  held  captive  at  Beneyento, 
from  June  23, 1053,  to  March  12,  1054.  On  his  death  a  fev  days 
after  his  release  the  people  desired  to  elect  his  great  deacon,  Hilde- 
brand,  but  this  the  latter  declined. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Leo  the  most  powerful 
-«•  -«w-.      nian  in  Bome  was  Hildebrand.     But  it  was  not  until 

TBI  POWIE* 

rvL  HiLDi-  1073  that  the  people  succeeded  in  getting  him  elected, 
BRAHD.  2^^  j.^^j^  Q^iy  ^^  ^i^g  tumultuous  demand  of  the  mob. 

Gregory  YII,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  bom  at  Siena,  about 
1015.  He  was  educated  in  monasteries  at  Bome  and  Clngny. 
After  leaying  Glugny  he  became  the  leading  spirit  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  going  on  important  embassies,  securing  the  election  of  popes 
whom  he  favored,  and  stimulating  the  whole  life  of  the  Church. 
His  own  election  was  canonically  invalid.  This  was  recogm'zed  by 
many  even  at  the  time.  The  emperor  charged  him  with  being  an 
invader  of  the  Church  ;  the  bishops  accused  him  of  having  seized 
the  government  of  the  Church  against  law  and  order ;  and  Egilbert, 
in  1080,  denied  the  pope's  authority  on  the  ground  that  he  invaded 
the  apostolic  chair.  Later  writers  expanded  and  defined  these 
charges.  In  1892  Mirbt  sifted  all  the  evidence  and  reached  the 
foUowing  conclusions:  ^  1.  On  the  charges  of  corruption,  intimida- 
tion, and  unscrupulous  ambition  Oregory  must  be  acquitted.  And 
if  the  assent  of  the  emperor  was  wanting  before  the  election,  it  was 
given  before  the  consecration.  2.  The  electoral  law  of  1059,  how- 
ever,  was  disregarded;  the  cardinals  were  excluded,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  tumultuous.  The  election,  therefore,  was  illegal  and  void. 
But  if  Oregory  was  not  by  law  a  pope,  no  one  was  in  fact  more  pope 
than  he.     Providence  does  not  care  for  legal  technicalities. 

Oregory  bent  himself  to  effect  two  things — the  moral  reformation 
of  the  clergy  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.  There  was, 
first,  the  determination  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  law  respecting 
clerical  celibacy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  popes  had 
tried  to  bring  the  three  higher  orders  of  clergy  under  the  rules  of 
celibacy,  but  always  with  poor  success.  Even  when  legal  marriages 
were  no  longer  allowed,  the  clergy  kept  women  in  their  houses,  as 
do  Italian  priests  to-day.  A  tax  called  colligium  was  really  a  license 
to  keep  concubines.  By  the  laws  of  France  and  Castile  the  sons  of 
priests  were  empowered  to  inherit.  In  Milan,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  all  priests  and  deacons  were  married.   Hadrian  II 

*  Die  Wahl  Oregon  Vn,  Marburg,  1893.  See  0.  A.  Scott,  in  Crit.  Bev.,  It, 
805. 
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was  married  before  he  became  pope^  and  Benedict  IX  resigned 
the  papal  chair  in  order  to  marry.'  Bntherius,  an  Italian  bishop 
in  966,  said  that  all  his  clergy  were  married,  and  that  ^^,0^^^  in- 
if  he  were  to  enforce  the  law  only  boys  wonld  be  left  in  forcing  cbl- 
the  Church,  and  even  they  would  be  ejected  under  the  "^°^" 
rule  that  bastards  were  ineligible  to  sacred  offices.*  Gregory  deter- 
mined so  far  as  possible  to  purify  the  priesthood  from  adultery  as 
well  as  to  make  it  independent  of  all  earthly  ties.  In  this  no  doubt 
he  was  led  by  the  loftiest  motives.  To  him  it  seemed  necessary  for 
the  very  salvation  of  the  Church.  The  legalizing  of  marriage  would 
bring  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  benefices,  and  that  would 
transform  the  Church  into  a  close  corporation,  a  separate  caste  of 
individual  proprietors.  Hence  there  could  be  no  fresh  infusion  of  life 
and  vigor  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  whence  he  him- 
self  sprang.  The  Church  was  the  only  career  open  to  the  peasant. 
The  clergy  must  be  kept  close  to  the  Church  and  separate  from  the 
world.  Lea  says:  "It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  churchman  could  have 
selected  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  most  politic  and  aggrandizing 
character  ;  and  as  possession  of  property  and  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  benefices  would  have  necessarily  followed  in  the  permis- 
sion to  marry,  an  ecclesiastical  caste,  combining  temporal  and  spir- 
itual power  in  the  most  dangerous  excess,  would  have  repeated  in 
Europe  the  distinctions  between  the  Brahman  and  Sudra  of  India. 
The  perpetual  admission  of  self-made  men  into  the  hierarchy,  which 
distinguished  the  Church  even  in  times  of  the  most  aristocratic 
feudalism,  was  for  ages  the  only  practical  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  man,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  at  work  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  render  national  liberty  eventually  possible  with 
advancing  civilization.  Looking  therefore  upon  the  Church  as  an 
instrumentality  to  effect  certain  beneficent  results  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement,  we  may  regard  celibacy  as  a  necessary  element 
of  sacerdotalism,  the  abolition  of  which  would  have  required  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  papal  system  and  the  fundamental  recon- 
struction of  ecclesiastical  institutions.^' ' 

In  March,  1074,  Gregory  held  his  first  synod,  which  ordered 
that  henceforth  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  orders  without  a  vow 
of  celibacy,  and  renewed  the  legislation  of  Nicholas  II  that  people 
must  not  attend  the  ministrations  of  those  whose  lives  were  a 
violation  of  this  rule.    The  only  difference  here  between  Gregory 

1  Yinoent,  The  Age  of  HUdebrand,  N.  T.,  1896,  pp.  25,  26. 
•JbMl.,p.  27. 

'  Hist,  of  Saoerdotal  Oelibaoy  in  the  Christian  Chnroh,  2d  ed.,  rer.  and  enL, 
p.  226. 
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and  preyious  popes  was  bis  determination  that  these  laws  should 
no  longer  remain  a  dead  letter.  He  sent  the  canons  to  all  the 
bishops  of  Europe,  with  instmctions  to  see  that  they  were  obeyed, 
and  he  dispatched  legates  in  every  direction  to  see  that  the  roles 
were  carried  oat.  Infinite  suffering,  confusion,  and  hardship 
were  the  result.  Many  of  the  clergy  utterly  refused  to  comply. 
Then  Oregory  called  on  the  princes  and  laymen  to  expel  the  clergy 
from  their  positions  and  to  yield  them  no  obedience.  Many  of  the 
princes  were  only  too  glad  to  obey  this  decree  to  the  letter.  Con- 
temporary writers  describe  the  scene  of  anguish  that  followed. 
Society  seemed  dissolYcd ;  friend  betrayed  friend ;  faith  and  truth 
were  despised  ;  of  the  married  priests  some  wandered  off  in  hope- 
less exile ;  others  were  mutilated,  and  were  carried  around  to  ex- 
hibit their  shame  and  misery  ;  others  were  murdered.  Meanwhile 
the  offices  of  religion  were  neglected,  and  the  land  was  virtually 
under  the  horrors  of  an  interdict.'  The  princes  and  laymen  were 
glad  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  their  priests,  and  to  seize  their 
property.  Sometimes  the  conflict  raged  with  bloodshed  and  mur- 
der, complicated  as  it  was  with  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  revolt  of  the  princes  against  the  emperor.  With  this 
BiMONT  PUN-  war  against  concubinage  was  waged  also  one  against 
""*"•  simony.     The  clergy  were  guilty  of  both,  and  it  must 

be  confessed  that  although  Hildebrand  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
his  moral  reforms  he  accomplished  large  results  in  enforcing  celibacy 
as  a  universal  law  and  in  checking  some  outrageous  abuses.  At  any 
rate  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Church  was  turned  with  relentless 
moral  earnestness  upon  the  real  or  imaginary  sins  of  the  clergy. 

Gregory's  next  work  was  to  free  the  Church  from  all  bondi^e  to 
the  State,  or  rather  to  bring  the  State  into  bondage  to  the  Church. 
The  great  law  promulgated  by  Christ,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  CaBsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's, '^  in 
which  for  the  first  time  in  history  spiritual  things  are  relegated  to 
the  spiritual  society  and  tempond  things  to  the  State,  each  to  do 
its  own  work  in  mutual  friendliness  but  in  entire  independence,  was 
unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Church  and  State  were  one  in  the 
Soman  empire,  and  in  the  Christian  Boman  empire  the  same 
condition  of  things  largely  prevailed.  It  came  to  pass  that  bishops 
were  feudal  lords  ruling  over  men  and  territories  of  their  own,  and 
the  State  could  not  entirely  lose  its  hold  upon  them.  So  large  were 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy  that  one  fifth  of  France  and 
one  third  of  Germany  were  in  their  hands.     They  had  become 

>  ICartene  et  Dnrand,  Theeaar.,  i,  280,  281 ;  Sigebert,  Oembbo.,  aim.  1074; 
Lea,  pp.  284,  285. 
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invested  with  the  rights  of  duke  and  connt,  and,  sabject  only  to  the 
kings,  were  suzerains  over  the  people  dwelling  on  their  lands.' 
One  of  the  symbols  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king  was  the  receiying 
from  him  on  their  installation  into  their  spiritual  office  a  pastoral 
staff  or  crosier  and  a  ring  placed  upon  the  finger. 
This,  called  investiture,  occasioned  bitter  controversy 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  suzerains  claimed  that  in  this  they  did 
not  grant  any  spiritual  powers,  but  simply  possession  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  office,  and,  since  the  clergy  were  often  temporal 
lords,  it  would  not  be  fair  or  safe  to  leave  them  without  responsi- 
bility to  the  State.  But  Gregory  was  determined  to  do  away  with 
this  custom,  as  interfering  with  the  independence  and  spirituality 
of  the  Church,  and  also  as  often  leading  to  simony.  In  1075  he  held 
a  synod  in  Bome  which  determined  that  any  ecclesiastic  who  should 
accept  office  from  the  hands  of  a  layman  incurred  the  penalty  of 
deposition,  while  the  layman  should  be  excommunicated. 

Now  began  that  celebrated  contest  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  which  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  history. 
It  was  inevitable  that  between  the  two  absolutisms  a  coimDBT  bb- 
conflict  should  arise.  In  fact,  it  is  not  yet  ended.  JJ-J^^**^ 
The  Syllabus  of  1864  is  a  document  after  Hildebrand's  hbn&t  it. 
own  heart.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  chimera  of  yesterday, 
and  the  secular  governments  have  long  since  adopted,  though  un- 
willingly, popular  representation  and  constitutional  safeguards. 
But  the  divine  right  of  the  pope  is  a  living  tradition,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  all  human  governments  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Boman  Catholicism.  This  supremacy  found 
its  germ  in  Augustine's  City  of  Ood,  and  was  unfolded  and  ex- 
panded to  their  hearts'  content  by  the  popes  and  canonists  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Innocent  III,  who  ruled  from  1198  to  1216,  sums 
up  this  magnificent  conception  in  these  words :  '^  The  Creator  has 
fixed  in  the  firmament  of  the  Church  universal  two  dignities. 
The  greater,  the  papacy,  governs  souls  as  the  sun  by  day.  The 
less,  the  empire,  governs  bodies  as  the  moon  by  night.''  Gregory 
himself  had  a  true  democratic  contempt  of  kings. 

'*  Who  can  deny,"  says  Gregory,  '*  that  kings  and  dukes  came 
into  existence  because  that,  knowing  not  God,  by  robberies  and 
perfidy  and  murder,  in  a  word,  by  the  commission  of  every  crime 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  devil,  the  prince  of  this  world,  they 
dared,  in  their  blind  passion  and  intolerable  pride,  to  set  up  as 
masters  over  men  who  were  created  their  equals  ?  And  when  they 
seek  to  make  the  priests  of  God  bow  down  to  them,  to  whom  can 
'  See  Andrews,  Institutes  of  Qeneral  History,  p.  159. 
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they  better  be  compared  than  to  the  deyil  himself ^  the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  pride,  who,  when  he  tried  to  tempt  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  the  Chief  of  all  priests,  the  Son  of  Ood  himself,  said,  when 
he  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  '  All  these  things 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me?'  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  priests  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  fathers 
and  masters  of  kings  and  princes  and  of  all  the  faithful  ?  Shall 
not  a  dignity  created  by  men,  in  an  age  when  they  knew  not  God, 
be  under  submission  to  that  which  the  providence  of  Almighty 
God  himself  has  created  for  his  glory  and  bestowed  on  the  world 
in  his  mercy  ?  His  Son,  whom  we  believe  with  undoubting  faith 
to  be  God  and  man,  who  is  also  the  Sovereign  Priest,  the  head  of 
all  priests,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  ever  making  in- 
tercession for  us,  despised  that  worldly  royalty  on  account  of  which 
those  of  our  day  are  so  puffed  up,  and  took  upon  him  of  his  own 
will  the  priesthood  of  the  cross  1  '*  * 

Hildebrand  entered  upon  this  controversy  with  the  prestige  of 
his  long  association  with  popes,  having  been  secretary  of  state  to 
five  different  popes.  He  had  behind  him  the  glorious  memories  of 
Leo  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Nicholas  I,  as  well  as  the  new 
life  brought  to  the  papacy  by  the  German  popes  under  the  emperor, 
Henry  III.  Besides,  Italy  hated  the  empire,  and  the  pope  was 
favored  by  the  Norman  and  Tuscan  principalities,  and  Henry  had 
to  face  disunion  and  rebellion  among  his  own  princes.  But,  more 
important  still,  Hildebrand  was  upheld  by  zeal,  ignorant  though  it 
was,  for  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  he  appealed  to  great  universal 
principles,  which  met  a  response  in  the  conscience  of  the  most  de- 
vout and  learned  spirits  of  his  time.*  On  the  other  hand,  Henry 
had  with  him  the  anti-reform  party  among  the  clergy,  including 
many  of  the  great  bishops  of  Germany  and  many  of  the  powerful 
nobles  of  Borne  and  Lombardy.  *^  The  same  great  Boman  families 
who  had  cursed  Henry  III  allied  themselves  ardently  with  his  son 
to  annihilate  Hildebrand.'' 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  Gregory.  When  Henry  IV  appointed 
a  bishop  to  a  vacant  see  of  Milan  in  1071-3  Gregory  appointed  an- 
other. In  1075  the  pope  sent  his  decree  concerning  investitures  to 
Henry,  in  which  also  he  excommunicated  some  of  Henry's  sup- 
posed simoniac  bishops.  The  emperor  paid  no  attention  to  this. 
Then  Gregory  summoned  Henry  to  answer  before  him  in  a  synod 
to  be  held  at  Bome  February  22,  1076,  for  his  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.    The  king  answered  this  with  a  counter  synod  at 

'  Qnoted  by  ViUemain,  Gregory  Vn,  U,  64. 
*  Andrews^  Insiitxites,  p.  167. 
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WormB,  January  2i,  1076,  which  solemnly  deposed  the  pope :  ''Let 
another  ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  will  not  cloak  yiolence 
with  religion,  for  I,  Henry,  king  hy  the  grace  of  God,  with  all  my 
bishops,  say  unto  you.  Get  down,  get  down/'  The  dauntless  pope 
paid  the  king  in  his  own  coin.  He  simply  placed  Henry  under  an 
interdict,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  until  he 
should  repent :  ''  Trusting  to  this  [the  mediatorship,  or  binding 
and  loosing  power  intrusted  to  him  by  God],  I,  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  interdict 
to  King  Henry,  son  of  Emperor  Henry,  the  government  of  the 
entire  German  and  Italian  realm.  Because  with  unheard-of  pride 
he  hath  lifted  himself  against  the  Church,  I  absolve  all  Christians 
from  the  bond  of  their  oath  to  him,  and  forbid  them  to  serve  him 
any  longer  as  king.'"  Unfortunately  for  Henry,  some  of  the 
chief  princes  of  his  realm  were  in  conflict  with  him,  and  they  at 
once  withdrew  their  allegiance,  and  told  Henry  he  must  await  the 
decision  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  February  2,  1077,  to  which  the 
whole  matter  was  referred.  They  did  not  wait  for  hkhrtapwi. 
this,  but  at  the  diet  of  Tribur,  October,  1076,  they  txntatca- 
suspended  him  from  all  kingly  functions  and  told  him  "^^^- 
that  he  would  be  deposed  by  February  25  unless  he  had  previoudy 
been  absolved  by  the  pope.  This  stunned  Henry  for  the  moment. 
He  feared  to  trust  himself  to  a  diet  of  the  empire,  and  resolved  to 
go  to  the  pope  personally  and,  with  his  wife  and  young  son,  to  throw 
himself  on  his  mercy.  He  passed  Mount  Cenis  in  a  most  terrible 
winter.  The  queen  and  her  lady  companions  and  the  children  were 
placed  in  skins,  and  so  drawn  down  the  mountain  by  the  guides.' 
He  found  the  pope  the  guest  of  Princess  Mathilde  at  her  castle  of 
Ganossa.  There  he  waited  in  penitent's  garb  for  three  days,  January 
25-27, 1077,'  when  he  was  received  and  given  a  conditional  absolu- 
tion, all  the  points  contended  for  by  the  pope  being  conceded. 

Concerning  this  celebrated  humiliation  at  Canossa  the  common 
representation  gives  a  picture  of  a  half-naked  man  **  standing  in  the 
snow,  fasting  and  shivering  in  the  icy  wind  until  evening,"  and 
this  for  three  days,  a  ''  spectacle  to  move  all  hearts  save  that  of 
the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ."  *    '*  The  rising  sun,"  says 

1  See  aimthumft  in  fuU  in  Andrews,  p.  162.  Many  of  the  doouments  in  this 
funous  controTersy,  and  in  similar  contests  later,  are  translated  in  fnU  in 
Hendenon,  Historioal  Docnments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  851-487. 

'  Vincent,  The  Age  of  Hildebrand,  p.  08. 

'  In  Jannary,  18T7,  the  Protestant  press  thronghont  the  world  made  fitting 
reference  to  this  incident 

«  Vincent,  p.  96.    See  Dqray,  p.  242 ;  MUman,  iii,  466;  Bxyoe,  p.  169. 
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Stephen^  *^  found  him  there  fasting ;  and  there  the  setting  sun  left 
him  fitifF  and  cold,  faint  and  hungry,  and  drowned  with  shame  and 
ill-suppressed  resentment/' '  This  lasted  three  days.  YiUemain, 
who  writes  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  Gregory,  and  with  large  quotations 
from  contemporary  documents,  gives  a  similar  picture.'  But  these 
brutal  accessories  are  chiefly  the  creations  of  a  yiyid  imagination. 
The  real  facts  are  that  Henry  did  not  wait  three  days  and  nights, 
but  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  not  in  the  snow,  but  under  coyer, 
not  shiyering,  but  warmly  clad  under  his  penitent's  garb,  which 
was  simply  thrown  oyer  his  clothing,  and  that  the  pope's  reluctance 
to  absolye  Henry  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  As  to  the  penance,  that  was  not 
unusual  with  kings,  as,  for  instance,  Otho  I,  Henry  II,  Otho  III. 
Henry  III,  and  St.  Louis  were  publicly  flogged.'  But  whatever 
the  path,  the  end  reached  was  the  same — Henry's  humiliation  was 
complete.  In  his  letter  to  the  German  princes,  1077,  the  pope  him- 
self gives  the  following  account,  which  may  have  been  unconsciously 
exaggerated  in  order  to  show  the  completeness  of  his  triumph : 

''  The  king  also  before  entering  Italy  sent  on  to  us  suppliant 
TBI  popi*8      legates,  offering  in  all  things  to  render  satisfaction  to 

SJT^rr  ^^^  ^  '^*-  ^®^^'  *^*  ^  ^^  -^^  ^®  renewed  his 
BumuAnoN.  promise  that,  besides  amending  his  life,  he  would  observe 
all  obedience  if  only  he  might  merit  to  obtain  from  us  the  favor  of 
absolution  and  the  apostolic  benediction.  When,  after  long  defer- 
ring this  and  holding  frequent  consultations,  we  had,  through  all 
the  envoys  who  passed,  severally  taken  him  to  task  for  his  excesses, 
he  came  at  length  of  his  own  accord  with  a  few  followers,  showing 
nothing  of  hostility  or  boldness,  to  the  town  of  Canossa,  where  we 
were  tarrying.  And  there,  having  laid  aside  all  belongings  of  roy- 
alty, wretchedly,  with  bare  feet  and  clad  in  wool,  he  continued  for 
three  days  to  stand  before  the  gate  of  the  castle.  Nor  did  he  desist 
from  imploring  with  many  tears  the  aid  and  consolation  of  the 
apostolic  mercy  until  he  had  moved  all  of  those  who  were  present 
there,  and  whom  the  report  of  it  reached,  to  such  pity  and  depth 
of  compassion  that  interceding  for  him  with  many  prayers  and  tears 
all  wondered  indeed  at  the  unaccustomed  hardness  of  our  heart, 
while  some  actually  cried  out  that  we  were  exercising,  not  the  grav- 
ity of  apostolic  severity,  but  the  cruelty,  as  it  were,  of  a  iTrannical 
ferocity." 
So  far  Gregory  was  victor,  and  this  substantially  he  remained, 

'  Eflsays  in  Ecol.  Biography,  p.  40.  *  Gregory  VII,  ii,  113. 

*  Hefele,  in  Tiibinger  Qoartalschrift,  1861 ;  Andrews,  Inatitates,  p.  168  { 
^.  W.  Thompson,  in  the  Dial  (Chioago),  May  16,  1896,  p.  a09. 
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88  did  his  Buccessors,  until  a  new  age  readjusted  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  Henry  came  out  of  this  experience  a  new  man, 
sober  and  resolute.  The  German  nobles  had  elected  Rudolph  in  his 
stead.  Henry  defeated  them.  Gregory  again  put  him  under  a 
ban.  Henry  again  came  into  Italy^  not  as  a  penitent,  but  as  a  war* 
rior^  besieged  Rome  four  years  in  succession,  and  established  Qui- 
bert  of  Ravenna  on  the  pontifical  throne  (1080).'  On  the  approach 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  Duke  of  Apulia^  Henry  returned  to 
Germany.  Gregory  had  fled  to  Salerno,  where  he  died.  May  25, 
1085,  with  the  confession  of  the  utter  sincerity  of  his  life^  moved 
unselfishly  by  profound  convictions  of  right :  *'  I  have  loved  justice 
and  hated  iniquity  ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'' 

In  a  fine  passage  Sir  James  Stephen  expresses  the  aim,  if  not  in 
all  cases  the  actual  result,  of  Hildebrand's  life : 

''He  found  the  papacy  dependent  on  the  empire ;  he  sustained  her 
by  alliances  almost  commensurate  with  the  Italian  peninsula.  He 
found  the  papacy  electoral  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy ;  he  left 
it  electoral  by  a  college  of  papal  nomination.  He  found  the  emperor 
the  virtual  patron  of  the  holy  see;  he  wrested  that  „„„^.,„e- 
power  from  his  hand.  He  found  the  secular  clergy  the  tubs  or  orkq. 
allies  and  dependents  of  the  secular  power ;  he  converted  ^^^* 
them  into  the  inalienable  auxiliaries  of  his  own.  He  found  the 
higher  ecclesiastics  in  servitude  to  the  temporal  sovereigns ;  he  de- 
livered them  from  their  yoke  to  subjugate  them  to  the  Roman  tiara. 
He  found  the  patronage  of  the  Church  the  mere  desecrated  spoil 
and  merchandise  of  princes ;  he  reduced  it  within  the  dominion  of 
the  supreme  pontiff.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  reformer  of  the  impure 
and  profane  abuses  of  his  age ;  he  is  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  left  the  impress  of  his  gigantic  character  on  the 
history  of  all  the  ages  which  have  succeeded  him.''* 

While  we  cannot  refuse  the  meed  of  our  admiration  to  Gregory's 
stem  moral  enthusiasm,  we  must  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  fighting  against  Providence  and  against  the  divine  order  of 
society.  Both  his  ideal  and  that  of  Henry  were  far  from  the 
Christian  thought,  and  the  means  by  which  each  sought  to  com- 

>  This  Quibert  has  been  made  the  subjeot  of  an  ezhanstiye  atudj  hj  Eohncke, 
Wibert  of  Bayenna,  Leipz.,  1888.  He  maiiitained  his  part  of  the  fight  with 
indomitable  vigor  and  persereranoe.  He  kept  up  his  contention  nnder  the 
popes  who  sncceeded  Gregory  Vll ;  and  sometimes  he  was  snecessfnl  in  holding 
his  plaee  in  Home  against  them.  He  died  in  1100,  and  miracles  were  claimed 
to  be  wronght  at  his  tomb.  These  inconvenient  manifestations  of  Heaven's 
favor  to  an  antipope  were  arrested  by  Paschal  n,  who  dng  up  his  body  and 
threw  it  into  the  Tiber. 

*  Essays  in  Eccl.  Biography,  pp.  66,  67. 
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poas  his  object  were  selfish,  tyrannical^  and  cniel.  Gregory  was 
right  in  insisting  on  the  holiness  of  priests,  though  wrong  in  his 
ascetic  conceptions  of  what  that  holiness  meant.  Henry  was  right 
in  insisting  on  the  civil  allegiance  of  the  clergy  and  of  their  render- 
ing to  him  homage  for  their  estates.  Both  were  wrong  in  anathe- 
matizing and  deposing  each  other  and  fighting  each  other  with 
carnal  weapons.  Henry's  absolutism  was  tempered  by  fear  of  the 
German  princes  and  of  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  so  tiras  less 
dangerous  to  mankind  than  that  of  the  pope,  which,  resting  on 
an  alleged  divine  revelation  and  checked  by  no  human  restraints, 
would  have  brought  the  world  under  the  paralyzing  fear  of  a  per- 
petual reign  of  terror,  glimpses  of  which  we  have  actually  seen  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  French  and  German  clergy  and  their  families 
on  the  publication  of  Gregory's  edict  concerning  celibacy.' 

1  See  some  excellent  remarka  on  both  aspects  of  the  papal  theoeraoy,  in  Mil- 
man,  iii,  497-4M. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

FREDERICK   BARBAROSSA-FREDERICK    II-INNOCENT   lU-LATER 
CONFLICTS   BETWEEN   CHURCH   AND    STATE. 

The  controTersy  over  inyestiture  reached  the  usual  end  of  a 
compromise.  The  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122  made  the  following 
provisions  :  The  emperor  to  give  up  inyestiture  with  the  ring  and 
pastoral  ataS,  to  grant  to  the  clergy  the  right  of  free  elections^  and 
to  restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Home  which  had  been 
seized  by  himself  or  his  father ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  elections 
should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representative, 
investiture  as  to  temporal  rights  might  be  given  by  the  emperor  by 
the  touch  of  the  scepter,  and  the  bishops  and  other  Church  digni- 
taries should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal  duties  belonging  to 
their  place. 

The  conflict  between  Church  and  State  was  continued  through 
the  Hohenstaufen  emperors.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  em-  the  btirkup 
peror  1152-90,  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  Middle  '"  history. 
Ages,  carried  on  a  long  and  fruitless  conflict  with  Alexander  III, 
pope  from  1159  to  1181.  He  was  also  in  controversy  at  times  with 
Hadrian  IV,  an  energetic  and  able  pope  (1154-59).  In  this  connec- 
tion occurred  the  incident  of  the  stirrup.  To  show  their  reverence 
for  the  apostolic  see  it  had  been  customary  for  princes  when  visit- 
ing Bome  to  act  as  squires  to  the  pope.  Frederick  refused  this 
service  to  Hadrian.  This  enraged  the  pope,  who  refused  him  the 
kiss  of  peace  after  the  emperor  had  prostrated  himself  and  kissed 
his  foot.  "  Thou  hast  deprived  me  of  the  homage  which,  out  of 
reverence  for  the  apostles,  thy  predecessors  paid  to  mine  up  to 
our  days,  nor  will  I  bestow  on  thee  the  kiss  of  peace  until  thou  hast 
satisfied  me.''  For  two  days  the  dispute  continued.  But  Fred- 
erick did  not  wish  to  put  any  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
coronation  by  the  pope,  whose  firmness  carried  the  day.  When 
they  met  again  the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  led  the 
pope's  horse  a  little  way,  and  then  held  his  stirrup  when  he  dis- 
mounted.' This  picturesque  though  menial  homage  rendered  by 
the  holy  Boman  emperor  to  the  pope— a  characteristic  act  of  the 
Middle  Ages — ^no  doubt  meant  much  to  the  pope.  But,  after  all, 
*  Balzani,  The  Pope  and  the  Hohenstanfen,  pp.  85, 86. 
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Frederick  was  not  inclined  to  yield  eTerything.  When  the  pope 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  referred  to  his  **  conferring  npon  him 
the  distinction  of  the  imperial  crown  **  and  receiving  "  benefices  " 
from  the  pope's  hand — as  though  the  crown  was  a  feudal  gift— the 
emperor  replied  in  brave  Teutonic  style,  in  1157 :  "  The  kingdom 
and  the  empire  are  ours  by  the  election  of  the  princes  from  Ood 
alone,  who  by  the  passion  of  his  Son  Christ  subjected  the 
YiKLDiNo  roR  world  to  thc  rule  of  the  two  necessary  swords  [the  spir- 
THi  MOMBNT.  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  tcmporal]  ;  and  since  the  apostle  Peter 
informed  the  world  with  his  teaching,  *  Fear  God,  honor  the  king,' 
whoever  shall  say  that  we  received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  benefice 
from  the  lord  pope  contradicts  the  divine  institutions  and  teaching 
of  Peter,  and  shall  be  guilty  of  a  lie/'  Rather  than  have  such  an 
imputation  cast  upon  him  he  ''  would  rather  incur  danger  of 
death/' '  The  pope  hastened  to  assure  the  emperor  that  the  offen- 
sive words,  "  benefice  "  and  ^'  we  confer,"  were  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  in  any  feudal  sense,  but  simply  as  implying  a  good  deed  per- 
formed on  the  emperor  by  the  pope. 

The  conflict  between  Frederick  and  Alexander  lasted  from  1160 
to  1177,  and  was  the  longest  war  ever  waged  between  an  emperor 
and  a  pope.  Frederick  espoused  the  cause  of  Victor  lY,  the  anti- 
pope,  but  his  contest  was  complicated  by  his  enforcement  of  the 
imperial  claims  in  Italy  over  against  the  new  nationalities,  repub- 
lics, and  municipalities  which  were  now  beginning  to  arise.  In  this 
conflict  with  the  Italian  cities  he  was  beaten  in  the  great  battle  of 
Legnano,  May  29, 1176.  He  had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  pope, 
who,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  was  victor  in  the  struggle.' 

We  come  now  to  Innocent  III,  one  of  the  greatest  popes  who  has 
occupied  the  pontifical  chair.  In  him  the  Hildebrandine  theory 
reached  its  perfect  embodiment  and  complete  fulfillment.  He, 
however,  only  carried  out  the  work  of  Gregory  VII,  and  built  on 
cTTLMiNATioir  Ms  f ouudatiouB.  He  was  bom  at  Anagni  in  1160,  with 
BjLSfD^TpoL-  P^^^^^'y  Wood  on  both  sides.  His  father  belonged  to 
ICY.  the  great  family  of  Conti,  which  has  given  nine  popes 

to  the  Roman  Church.     He  was  educated  in  Rome,  Paris,  and 

>  Hendeiaon,  Doctunente  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  411-414. 

*  Freemftn  bias  thorotigbly  discnfised  the  Italian  wan  of  Fredexick,  and  baa 
shown  how  different  they  were  from  the  Italian  wars  of  LooIb  Napoleon  and 
Anrtria.  This  historian  calla  Barbaroesa  the  "  greatest  German  who  eT«r  aetfoot 
on  Italian  soil "  since  Charlea  the  Qreat,  and  says  that,  German  as  he  waa,  he 
''  waa  the  elected,  crowned,  and  anointed  [by  the  pope]  King  of  Italy  and  Sm- 
peior  of  the  Romans,  a  king  whose  soyereigntj  was  acknowledged  in  theory  by 
an  Italy,  and  waa  zealonaly  asserted  in  act  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Italian 
nation."    Frederick  the  First,  King  of  Italy,  in  Essays,  first  series,  p.  857,  IE. 
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Bologna.  His  promotion  was  rapid^  though  under  the  ascendency 
of  the  house  of  Orsini  he  was  kept  in  the  background.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  interval  of  retirement  that  he  wrote  his  De  Contemptu 
Mundi^  a  classic  of  that  age^  full  of  learning,  breathing  profound 
piety  and  the  spirit  of  gloom  and  seyerity.  On  the  death  of  the 
Orsini  pope,  Celestine  III,  he  was  at  once  and  unanimously  elected 
pope,  February  22, 1 198.  He  immediately  began  to  make  his  hand  felt 
throughout  every  State  in  Europe.  He  established  his  own  power 
in  Rome  by  lessening  that  of  the  prefect,  who,  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  had  represented  good  goTemment,  and  thus  the  pope  be- 
came the  temporal  ruler  of  Rome.  Various  German  princes  were 
driven  from  Italian  soil.  As  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Fred- 
erick II  he  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  He  interfered  with  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown, 
though  his  dealings  with  the  emperor  were  not  his  most  successful 
undertakings.  He  compelled  the  licentious  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  to  take  back  his  lawful  wife,  Ingeburga,  though  to  do  this 
he  had  to  lay  the  country  under  an  interdict  for  nine  months. 

In  Spain  and  other  countries  Innocent  interfered  with  equal  suc- 
cess. He  sent  out  the  fifth  Crusade,  which  took  Constantinople, 
and  so  brought  the  eternal  dream  of  a  uniyersal  papal  dominion 
perilously  near  to  a  waking  reality.  The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  reestablished,  and  the  Eastern  rivals  of  his  claims  were  reduced 
for  a  time  to  a  nullity.  He  sent  his  soldiers  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  so  on  all  hands  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  universal  domin- 
ion of  holy  Church.  In  England  it  seemed  as  if  this  dominion  was 
to  become  a  terrible  reality.  At  the  time  of  a  dispute  over  the  suc- 
cession to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Innocent  had  Stephen 
Langton  elected — an  English  cardinal  at  Bome  of  great  piety  and 
learning.  John  would  not  receive  him.  Innocent  placed  the  king- 
dom under  an  interdict '  in  1208.  The  next  year  the  king  was  ex- 
communicated, and  in  1212  the  pope  went  to  the  daring  length  of 
issuing  a  bull  deposing  him  from  the  kingdom,  absolving  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  calling  upon  Philip  to  see  that  these 
fearful  sentences  were  carried  into  effect.  In  1213  John  resigned 
his  crown  to  the  pope's  envoy  at  Dover,  and  agreed  to  hold  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  lordship  of  Ireland  as  fiefs  of  the  pope, 
to  whom  he  promised  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly  : 

*  A  wovd  most  be  said  oonoeming  this  horrible  weapon  of  papal  warfare. 
All  the  pnblic  aervioeii  of  religion  were  forbidden.  The  sabramenta  ooold  be 
administered  only  privately  and  In  cases  of  extreme  neoeesit  j.  The  dead  were 
thrown  into  ditches  or  bnried  in  the  field.  To  a  saperetitioos  age  it  was  the 
last  effort  of  ecclesiastical  terrorism. 
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''We  do  offer  and  fully  concede  to  God  and  his  holy  apoetlee, 
Peter  and  Paul^  and  to  our  mother^  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and 
to  our  lord  Pope  Innocent  and  to  his  Catholic  succesBors  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  all 
their  rights  and  appurtenances,  for  the  remission  of  our  own  sins 
and  of  those  of  our  whole  race,  as  weU  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead  ; 
and  now  receiving  and  holding  them  as  it  were  a  vassal  from  God 
and  the  Roman  Church/' ' 

The  papacy  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  power.  Professing 
boundless  allegiance  to  Christ,  it  seemed  also  to  have  shared 
KiHojoHNor  Satan's  promise  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  At 
THE  poprt'  *^®  **"^®  ^™®  Innocent  exerted  his  immense  authority 
FUR.  as  the  ''guardian  of  public  and  private  morality — a 

steady  protector  of  the  weak,  and  zealous  in  the  repression  of 
simony  and  the  abuses  of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the  arbitrary 
multiplication  of  the  religions  orders,  but  lent  all  the  force  of 
his  power  and  influence  to  the  remarkable  spiritual  movement  in 
which  the  two  great  orders,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican,  had 
their  origin/'  Milman  refers  to  him  as  a  "high  and  blameless, 
and  in  some  respects  wise  and  gentle,  character,  who  seems  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  than  any  one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Roman 
bishops  to  the  ideal  light  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  and  in  whom,  if 
ever,  may  seem  to  be  realized  the  churchman's  highest  conception 
of  a  vicar  of  Christ."  • 

Innocent  died  in  July,  1216.  His  success,  after  all,  was  largely 
on  the  surface.  There  were  deep  undercurrents  modifying  and 
nullifying  his  acts.  The  Middle  Age  was  far  along,  although,  as 
Sabatier  says,  he  insisted  on  "  treating  it  as  if  it  were  only  fifteen 
years  old."  In  some  matters,  however.  Innocent's  efforts  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  This  is  proven  by  the  supreme  indifference 
to  papal  censures  on  the  part  of  his  pupil,  Frederick  II. 

Frederick  II,  emperor  1196-1250,  was  the  marvel  of  his  age,  an 
enigma  of  history.  He  was  the  most  enlightened,  progressive, 
THKTuuATiLB  ^^^  UbenJ  man  of  his  times,  tolerating  Jews  and  Mo- 
FRBDERicK  II.  hammedaus,  emancipating  commerce,  anticipating  in 
this  the  modern  principle  of  free  trade,  establishing  representative 
government,  advancing  learning — himself  an  accomplished  linguist 

>  See  this  interesting  docoment  in  faU  in  Stnbbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  284, 
and  Henderson,  Hist.  Docnments,  p.  430. 

*  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  y,  275.  Milman  dsTotee  nearly  a  volnme 
to  Innocent,  and  he  has  been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  monographs,  am 
those  of  Barter,  4  vols.,  1834>1842;  Jorry,  1868;  Dentsch,  1876;  Schoemer, 
1882 ;  Brisohar,  1883. 
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and  philosopher — endowing  medical  schools,  introducing  Aristotle 
and  other  Qreek  and  Arabic  philosophers  into  Latin  literature, 
fostering  sculpture  and  painting,  encouraging  letters,  himself  a 
pioneer  in  Italian  poetry,  forming  an  immense  collection  of  ani- 
mals, and  himself  writing  a  scientific  treatise  on  falconry.  He  was 
a  legislator,  a  connoisseur,  a  poet,  a  warrior.  The  popes  quarreled 
with  him.  They  excommunicated  him.  They  excommunicated 
him  because  he  did  not  go  on  a  crusade.  They  excommunicated 
him  when  he  did  go.  When  he  was  successful  and  returned  they 
excommunicated  him  again.  But  their  f  ulminations  did  not  make 
him  move  from  his  course.  In  one  of  his  replies  to  these  curses 
he  says  that  the  pope's  temporal  pretensions  menace  the  whole  of 
Christendom  with  an  ^'unheffird-of  tyranny, '^  and  that  instead  of 
rolling  in  wealth  and  aspiring  to  secular  dominion  the  popes  ought 
to  cultivate  the  simplicity  and  self-denial  of  the  early  Christians. 
His  quarrels  with  the  papacy  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  pop^, 
whose  unerring  instinct  told  them  that  he  represented  ideas  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  theirs.  Unfortunately,  reyerses  to  his  arms  and 
ciyil  war  broke  his  strength,  already  undermined  by  the  excesses  of 
the  harem  which  he  had  established  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
premature  death  took  him  away  before  the  result  of  his  struggle 
with  the  popes  was  determined.' 

*  M.  Haillard-Breholles  published  a  magnifloent  collection  of  Bonices  for 
Frederick  II,  12  toIb.,  Paris,  1862-61.  Freeman  has  an  interesting  essay, 
The  Emperor  Frederick  II,  in  Hist  Essays,  1st  series,  p.  20,  ff.  He  giyes  a 
disonssion  of  his  religions  position  and  a  fine  general  estimate. 
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OHAPTEB  XL. 

0ONI7ACB  Vm-THX  IjAST    GREAT  POPE  OF  THE    MIDDIiE   AGX8 
AND  THE  COLLAPSE  OF  HIS  COLOBBAX.  SCHEME. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  history  of  the  papacy  from  the  death  of 
Innocent  III^  1216^  to  the  succeBsion  of  Boniface  VIII,  1294,  was 
the  breaking  of  the  power  of  the  empire.  The  great  Frederick 
went  down,  says  Creighton,  before  the  inflexible  determination 
and  consummate  political  ability  of  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV. 
The  spiritual  ideal  was  lost.  The  popes  emulated  the  r61e  of 
kings,  and  strained  every  nerre  to  become  arbiters  in  matters  secu- 
lar. To  break  the  empire  they  introduced  Charles  of  Anjon  as 
King  of  Sicily.  But  sweet  are  the  reyenges  of  history.  The 
^'  Angevin  influence  became  superior  to  that  of  the  papacy,  and 
French  popes  were  elected  that  they  might  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Sicilian  king.'' '  The  end  was  the  enslavement  of  the  Boman 
Church  to  France.  Then  the  taxation  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
papal  court,  the  remorseless  abandonment  of  popular  rights,  of  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  of  the  rights  of  the  cities,  anything  in  order 
to  keep  up  this  r6Ie  of  universal  sway,  alienated  both  the  clergy 
and  the  people  from  the  papal  government,  and  all  tended  toward 
that  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  old  order  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to 
the  new  birth  of  the  Church  at  the  Beformation. 

The  abdication  of  poor  Celestine  V,  1294,  was  the  symbol  of  the 
complete  passing  of  the  religious  idea  of  the  papacy.  Henceforth 
the  papacy  must  take  its  place  as  a  political  institution.  Celestine 
was  an  aged  monk  of  Abruzzi,  who  had  finally  been  chosen  to  con- 
ciliate the  factions.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  piety  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  statecraft  in  those  seething  waters.  Good  Peter 
of  Murrone,  therefore,  was  induced  to  abdicate,  and  Benedetto 
Gaetani  of  Anagni  (Boniface  Vlll),  an  able,  astute,  wakkofwb- 
cruel,  and  ambitious  politician,  arose  in  his  place.  He  ^^^^  p^. 
signalized  his  accession  by  two  needless  acts  of  oppres-  cr. 
sion — ^the  imprisonment  of  the  late  pope,  which  soon  caused  his 
death,  and  the  destruction,  so  far  as  he  could  accomplish  it,  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Colonnas.     This  was  done  with  a  cruelty 

'  Histozy  of  the  PftpM^  doring  the  Bef  onnatlon,  1,  2S. 
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and  lack  of  good  faith  characteriBtic  of  a  man  thoroughly  bent  on 
accomplishing  his  own  parposes.  But  the  last  act  rebounded  to 
his  hurt. 

Boniface  mounted  at  once  to  the  full  conception  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  papacy.  With  all  his  astuteness  he  could  not  see  the 
drift  of  the  times,  but  with  a  boundless  self-confidence  he  threw 
himself  against  the  tide.  He  had  the  boldness  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
thoroughly  the  mediaeval  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Church  and 
State  as  defined  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.'  There  was  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  Boniface's  notions.  He  stood  squarely  on  the  platform 
of  the  best  theologians  of  his  time.*  They  all  made  the  State  sub- 
BORiFAci  Di-  ordinate  to  the  Church,  over  both  of  which  the  pope 
julwd"  D*"  ruled  as  God^s  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  to  whom  the 
riuNci.  obedience  of  every  living  soul  was  due.     Boniface  had 

the  courage  to  make  the  Hildebrandine  ideal  a  living  force  in  the 
national  and  international  complications  of  his  time.  He  first  in- 
terfered in  the  war  between  Edward  I  of  England  and  Philip  IV 
of  France,  two  of  the  most  rapacious,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous 
sovereigns  in  all  history.  He  commanded  a  truce.  The  kings 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  The  financial  necessities  created  by 
this  and  other  wars  made  increased  taxation  necessary.  Both 
kings  levied  on  the  vast  clerical  wealth  of  their  kingdoms.  This 
sacrilegious  infraction  of  the  wealth  of  Ood's  treasury,  as  Boniface 
deemed  it,  could  not  be  tolerated.  He  therefore  issued  his  bull, 
Clericis  laicos,  February  25,  1296,  in  which  he  decreed  that  who- 
ever should  levy  a  tax  of  any  kind  on  clerical  persons,  or  whoever 
of  the  clergy  should  pay  a  tax,  would  be  excommunicated.*  To 
this  declaration  Edward  made  answer,  **  No  taxation,  no  protection.'' 
The  English  clergy  were  in  a  desperate  strait.  Finally,  they  pro- 
posed this  compromise :  Let  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenue  be  set 
apart  in  some  sanctuary  or  privileged  place,  to  be  drawn  forth 
when  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church  or  the  kingdom. 
''  In  this  way,''  says  Milman,  **  the  papal  prohibition  was  eluded,  and 
the  king  remaining  judge  of  the  necessity  cared  not,  provided  he 
obtained  the  money."'  Then  the  war  was  at  hand,  and  Edward 
could  not  afford  to  alienate  an  influential  portion  of  his  subjects. 
He  confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  which  acknowledged  that  the 

*  See  St.  Thomas  Aq.,  Hegimine  priDcipnm  ;  BamnaDO,  Die  StaatalehTe  dea 
heil.  Thomas  yon  Aquino,  Leipz.,  1872  i  Creighton,  i,  29,  30. 

»  Alzog,  11,  634.  625. 

'  See  this  bull  in  Eymer,  Fcedera,  2d  ed.,  1816,  yoL  i,  pi  ii,  p.  896 ;  Hov 
derson,  Hist.  Documents,  p.  482. 

*Hi6t.  Latin  Chris.,  vi,  262. 
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subject  could  not  be  taxed  without  his  consent.  Thus  the  clergy 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  common  provision  of  justice^  and 
took  their  place  with  all  the  people  on  the  platform  of  general 
right.  In  the  end  this  was  a  victory  neither  for  kingly  absolutism 
nor  for  clerical  immunities. 

In  France  Boniface  was  also  thwarted.  Eyen  under  the  pious 
king  St.  Louis  an  ordinance  was  passed  (1268)  securing  freedom  of 
election  and  appointment  to  churches^  and  forbidding  any  tax  levied 
by  the  popes  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  French 
clergy.'  In  this  case  the  haughty  Philip  the  Fair  replied  (1296)  by 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  form  or  of  any 
article  of  value,  and  forbidding  also  any  foreign  trading  in  the 
land.  The  pope  replied  in  a  long  letter,  expostulating,  conceding, 
and  flattering,  yet  maintaining  inviolate  his  own  ground.  The 
king  answered  in  a  document  of  great  power.  The  laity  were  as 
much  "  the  Church  *'  as  the  clergy.  The  "  liberty  "  of  which  the 
pope  spoke  so  much  belonged  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  ecclesi- 
astic* '^  Did  Christ  die  and  rise  again  for  the  clergy  alone  ?  *'  The 
liberties  which  had  been  granted  to  the  pope  *^  could  not  take  away 
the  rights  of  kings  to  provide  with  the  advice  of  their  parliament 
all  things  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  realm,  according  to  the 
eternal  rule :  Bender  unto  GaBsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  All 
alike,  clerks  and  laymen,  nobles  and  subjects,  are  bound  to  a  com- 
mon defense.''  Besides,  the  clergy  have  unbounded  license  to 
"lavish  any  expenditure  on  their  dress,  their  horses,  their  as- 
semblies, their  banquets,  their  stage  players,  and  all  other  pomps 
and  pleasures.  What  sane  man  would  forbid,  under  the  sen- 
tence of  anathema,  that  the  clergy,  crammed,  fattened,  swollen 
by  the  devotion  of  princes,  should  assist  the  same  princes  by  aid  and 
subsidies  against  the  persecution  of  their  foes  ?  "  This  is  treason. 
"  We,  like  our  forefathers,  have  ever  paid  due  reverence  to  God,  to 
his  Catholic  Church,  toward  his  ministers,  but  we  fear  not  the 
unjust  and  immeasurable  threats  of  man."* 

This  document  is  a  high-water  mark  in  history.  It  gives  notice 
of  a  new  profession,  the  lawyers,  who  were  able  to  contest  the  su- 
premacy of  the  clergy  on  their  own  ground.  It  begins  with  the  far- 
reaching  proposition  that  the  temporal  power,  standing  by  itself  as 
by  divine  right,  is  more  ancient  than  the  spiritual,  and  that  "  be- 
fore there  were  ecclesiastics  in  the  world  the  kings  of  France  had 
supreme  guardianship  of  the  realm."  But  the  withdrawal  of  Boni- 
face in  this  quarrel  must  not  be  considered  an  abandonment  of  his 

I  Traitoz  des  Droits  et  Libertez  de  l^iSglise  Gallicane,  i,  46. 
*  See  MUman,  yi,  266-275. 
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principles.  He  issued  another  bull,  in  which  he  yirtually  conceded 
the  full  right  of  the  king  to  tax  his  ecclesiastical  feadatories,  pro- 
vided **  there  was  no  exaction,  only  a  friendly  and  gentle  reqnisi- 
^tion  from  the  king's  courts."  He  also  showed  his  friendship  to 
France  by  canonizing  Louis  IX.  At  the  close  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  the  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to  the  medi- 
ation of  Boniface,  but  only  as  a  private  man,  not  as  pope. 

So  far  the  lofty  scheme  of  Boniface— the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
BOHWAca's  ^  ^^  suzerainty  of  the  pope — did  not  seem  to  carry 
iGNOBiNGsor  well.  Great  forces,  which  he  did  not  have  the  pene- 
H18  AGi.  tration  to  measure,  were  working  against  him.     One  of 

these  was  the  idea  of  the  nation.  France,  England,  Qermany,  were 
arising  to  a  national  consciousness.  They  were  becoming  powerful. 
The  birth  of  parliaments,  the  discussion  of  civil  questions,  and  the 
exigency  of  national  and  political  afiEairs,  were  releasing  the  hold  of 
the  Church  on  the  State.  Then  there  was  the  coming  of  the  lawyer 
to  the  front.  This  class  opposed  law  to  law,  the  decree  of  the  em- 
peror  to  the  decree  of  the  pope.  It  also  cited  precedent,  canons, 
and  laws,  and  showed  how,  under  both  the  pagan  and  Christian  em- 
perors, the  ecclesiastical  power  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
state  affairs.  Their  influence  was  most  weighty  in  these  conflicts. 
Boniface  did  not  understand  his  age,  and  so  he  broke  himself  against 
it.  He  was  king  as  well  as  pope»  At  his  installation  two  kings 
led  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  waited  upon  him  at  the  table,  and 
in  his  great  centennial  festival  of  1300  he  appeared  on  one  day  with 
the  pontiflcal  robe  and  tiara  and  on  the  next  day  with  the  imperial 
mantle  and  crown. 

The  vaulting  ambition  of  Edward  was  intent  on  attaching  Scot- 
land to  his  crown.  The  Scots  appealed  to  the  pope  as  their  ac- 
knowledged liege  lord.  Scotland,  they  said,  is  a  fief  of  the  Church 
XING  EDWARD  ^'  Bome.  Bouifacc  responded  favorably,  and  forbade 
▲nD  SCOT-  Edward  to  invade  the  northern  kingdom.  His  bull, 
*^'^*  June  27,  1299,  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  full  right  of 

the  pope  to  the  disposal  of  Scotland,  and  contains  a  peremptory 
demand  upon  Edward  to  surrender  his  hold  there.  To  meet  this 
Edward  summoned  a  parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301).  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  assemblies  ever  held  on  English  soil.  It  gave 
the  formal  answer  of  the  English  nation  to  the  lofty  claims  of  Rome. 
It  said  the  pretensions  advanced  by  the  pope  were  unheard  of ;  that 
England  had  always  the  overlordship  of  Scotland  ;  that  Scotland 
was  never  under  feudal  bonds  to  the  Church ;  that  the  King  of 
England  is  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  pope  for  his  rights  over  Scot- 
land ;  that  he  cannot  plead  before  the  court  of  Borne ;  that  to  do  so 
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would  be  an  infringement  on  the  ancient  liberties  and  land  of  the 
realm,  ''to  the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath,  and  which  by  Qod's  grace  we  will  maintain  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  and  with  our  whole  strength/' '  Nothing  came  of  this 
controversy.  Edward  proceeded,  when  ready,  to  the  conquest  of 
Scotland. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  famous  controyersy  between  Church 
and  State  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  last  time 
that  these  two  powers  ever  met  in  the  open  field  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
*'  It  was  the  strife,'^  says  Milman,  ^*  of  the  two  proudest,  hardest, 
and  least  conciliatory  of  men  in  defense  of  the  two  most  stubbornly 
irreconcilable  principles  which  could  be  brought  into  collision,  with 
everything  to  exasperate,  nothing  to  avert,  to  break,  or  to  mitigate 
the  shock.''*  The  result  of  such  an  unnatural  conflict  on  the  eve 
of  the  modern  era  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  was.  The  pope 
had  various  grievances  because  of  Philip's  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  his  sequestration  of  Church  revenues,  and  other 
high-handed  acts.  He  sent  his  legate  to  demand  justice,  but  Philip 
imprisoned  him.  This  led  to  the  issue  of  bull  after  bull — several  the 
same  year.  These  were  summed  up  in  a  famous  brief  (1300)  drawn 
up  probably  by  some  papal  ecclesiastic  to  give  to  the  French  peo- 
ple a  concise  statement  of  the  papal  claims.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

^*  Fear  God  and  observe  his  commandments.  We  wish  you  to 
know  that  in  temporals  and  spirituals  you  are  subject  to  us.  The 
collation  of  benefices  and  prebends  nowise  belongs  to  you,  and  if 
you  have  the  custody  of  any  vacancies  you  must  reserve  the  fruits 
of  those  for  the  successors.  We  revoke  and  declare  null  any  colla- 
tion or  appointment  you  have  made.  Whoever  believes  otherwise 
is  a  heretic."  * 

In  the  larger  bull,  Auscultafili,  he  gave  a  full  list  of  grievances 
of  the  French  people  and  Church  against  the  tyrannies  thibul^aub- 
of  Philip,  and  a  declaration  of  the  absolute  supremacy  ^^^"^^  ^u^- 
of  the  pope  in  all  matters:  ''  God  has  placed  us,  unworthy  though 
we  be,  over  kings  and  kingdoms,  in  order  that  we  shall  root  out, 
destroy,  disperse,  edify,  and  plant  in  his  name  and  by  his  doctrine. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  that  you  have  no  superior,  that  you 
are  not  subject  to  the  hierarch  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.     Wlio- 

>  See  ibis  answer  in  Rjmer,  Foedera,  under  Febrnary  12, 1801. 

f  Hiat.  Latin  Chria.,  vi,  800. 

*  Dramann,  in  bia  Qesobiobte  dea  Bonifaoina,  Ednigab.,  1852,  and  otber  bia- 
toriana  have  examined  the  gennineneoa  of  tbia  abort  bnll,  Deum  time,  Tbey  are 
of  ibe  opinion  tbat  it  ia  not  from  the  pen  of  the  pope,  but  a  contemporary  doc- 
ument, a  condenaation  for  popular  pniposee  of  the  many  buUa  of  tbat  proliflo 
year  in  papal  documenta. 
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ever  thinks  this  is  a  madman  ;  whoever  supports  him  in  this  belief 
is  a  heretic/^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pope's  perfectly  just  ar- 
raignment of  Philip  for  his  oppressive  administration  was  mixed  up 
with  his  claims  to  be  the  universal  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations.  It  robbed  that  arraignment  of  its  tremendous  moral 
power. 

The  king  answered  in  an  assembly  of  the  States  General  held  in 
THi  BULL  ^^^  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  April  10, 1302,  in  which, 
UNAM  aAirc-  for  the  first  time  in  France,  representatives  from  the 
^^^  common  people  sat  in  parliament.     This  first  truly  na- 

tional expression  of  the  French  mind  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the 
papal  claim  :  ^'  To  you,  most  noble  princes,  to  you,  our  lord  Philip, 
the  people  of  your  kingdom  present  this  entreaty  and  demand,  that 
you  shall  preserve  the  sovereign  freedom  of  this  State,  which  will  not 
permit  you  to  recognize  as  your  sovereign  on  earth,  in  your  tem- 
poral affairs,  any  other  than  God/' '  The  pope  met  the  charge  by 
summoning  the  French  clergy  to  a  council  in  Rome.  The  king 
threatened  them  with  confiscation  of  goods  and  imprisonment  if 
they  obeyed.  Forty-five  prelates,  however,  went  to  Rome.  From 
this  consistory  emanated  the  most  famous  bull  which  ever  bore 
the  signature  of  the  Pope  of  Rome — ^the  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  No- 
vember 18,  1302.  Much  in  this  bull  was  old  ;  it  nevertheless  for 
the  first  time  defines  with  unmistakable  precision  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  over  all  human  things.  After  defining  the 
unity  of  the  Church  under  the  one  Lord  and  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors, it  says : 

"  Both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  therefore,  are  in 
the  power  of  the  Church ;  the  one  indeed  to  be  wielded  for  the 
Church,  the  other  by  the  Church ;  the  one  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  the  other  by  the  hand  of  kings  and  knights,  but  at  the  will 
and  sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword,  moreover,  ought  to  be 
under  the  other,  and  the  temporal  authority  to  be  subjected  to  the 
spiritual.  Spiritual  things  excel  temporal.  The  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  verified  :  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nation  and  over  the 
kingdoms.  Therefore  if  the  earthly  power  err  it  shall  be  judged  by 
the  spiritual  power ;  but  if  the  lesser  spiritual  power  err,  by  the 
greater.  But  if  the  greatest  it  can  be  judged  by  God  alone,  not  by 
man,  the  apostle  bearing  witness  :  A  spiritual  man  judges  all  things, 
but  himself  is  judged  by  no  one.     This  authority  rests  back  on 

'  See  Dnmy,  Middle  Ages,  pp.  875-379.  It  is  aometdmes  said  (Dapay, 
Prenyes,  p.  59,  MUman,  vi,  818)  that  Philip  had  the  buU  AuacuUa  JFUi  pub- 
licly bnmed  in  Paris,  thus  anticipating  Lather.  Bat  some  recent  hiatoriaiia 
now  consider  this  doabtfol.    See  note  by  G.  B.  Adams,  in  Doray,  p.  877. 
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Christ's  word  to  Peter, '  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind.'  Whoever  re- 
sists this  power  thus  ordained  of  God  resists  the  ordination  of  Ood, 
unless  he  makes  believe,  like  the  ManichsBan,  that  there  are  two  be- 
ginnings. This  we  consider  false  and  heretical,  since  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  not  'in  the  beginnings,'  but  'in  the  beginning,' 
Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  Indeed,  we  declare,  an- 
nounce, and  define,  that  it  is  altogether  necessary  to  salvation  for 
every  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff."  * 

Becent  controversies  over  papal  infallibility  have  made  this  bull 
assume  a  place  of  vast  importance.  Berchtold  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  careful  study.*  He  says  that  every  good  Catholic  must 
receive  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  is  throughout  a  dogmatic  state- 
ment, and  hence  all  hope  of  a  permanent  peace  between  the  modem 
State  and  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  given  up.  On  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  infallible  decisions,  however,  this  bull  takes  its 
place  among  ordinary  papal  utterances,  such  as  letters,  bulls,  en- 
cyclicals, and  the  like.  The  pope  did  not  represent  the  universal 
Church  in  this  decision.  It  emanated  from  a  consistory  of  a  few 
French  prelates,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  canvass  the  universal 
episcopate  to  get  their  witness  to  apostolic  tradition  in  their  sees. 
And,  as  Alzog  says,^  it  was  intended  only  for  France.  The  bull  in 
this  respect  differed  in  no  wise  from  the  numerous  papal  letters 
which  this  French  controyersy  called  out.  Further,  it  made  no 
pretense  to  be  given  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  sol- 
emnly define  and  set  at  rest  any  disputed  dogma.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  medisdval  Catholic  theologians 
on  the  points  mentioned  in  the  bull.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  temporal  was  the  first  principle  of  their  faith. 
The  bull  itself  contains  quotations  and  verbal  echoes  of  statements 
by  eminent  theologians  like  St.  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by 
all  parties  in  France.*  The  bull  is  simply  the  logical  reduetio  ad 
absurdum  of  Catholicism. 

From  such  a  height  great  is  the  fall.     Philip  again  called  the 
States  General.     William  of  Nogaret,  professor  of  law     bontvaci  in 
at  Toulouse,  accused  the  pope  of  simony,  heresy,  and     i>^o«- 
other  infamous  vices.     Another  lawyer  proposed  a  general  council, 

1  This  abort  boU  contains  two  or  three  Bpeoimens  of  f ancifol  exegesis  thor- 
onghly  charaeterifltio  of  the  Middle  Agee. 

*  Latest  revision  of  text,  Revne  des  Qnestions  historiqnes,  July,  1889,  p.  965. 
Trans,  in  fall  in  Henderson,  Doonments  of  Middle  Ages,  p.  486.  Text  also  in 
Dnpny,  Prenves,  p.  64.  '  Die  BnUe  Unam  Sanotam,  Munich,  1887. 

«  Chnxoh  History,  ii,  696.  •  See  Alzog,  ii,  624r^96,  notes. 
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and  summoned  Boniface  to  appear  before  it.  This  proposition  was 
accepted.  William  of  Nogaret  went  to  Italy,  and  with  the  help  of 
Sciarra  Golonna  entered  the  pope's  palace  at  Anagni,  where  he  was 
staying.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Becket  tragedy  would  be  reen- 
acted.  The  soldiers  entered  the  palace  with  loud  cries,  "  Death  to 
the  pope  I  Long  lire  the  King  of  France  !  '^  Boniface,  though 
eighty-six,  was  yet  actire.  He  clothed  himself  in  his  pontifical 
garments,  and,  with  tiara,  cross,  and  keys,  awaited  his  murderers. 
^^  Abdicate, '^  said  Golonna ;  "  give  up  the  tiara  you  have  usurped.'' 
Boniface,  with  calm  fearlessness,  replied,  ''  Here  is  my  head,  here 
my  neck ;  betrayed  like  Jesus  Christ,  if  I  must  die  like  him,  at 
least  I  will  die  as  a  pope."  Golonna  dragged  him  from  his  throne, 
struck  him  with  his  iron  glove,  and  would  hare  killed  him  if  No- 
garet had  not  prevented.  "  0  wretched  i)ope,"  said  Nogaret,  "  con- 
sider and  see  the  kindness  of  my  lord  the  King  of  France,  who  in 
spite  of  the  distance  of  his  kingdom,  preserves  and  defends  you 
through  me." '  The  Italians  rallied,  however,  rescued  the  pope, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Bome,  where  he  soon  died,  October  11,  1303, 
in  the  infinite  shame  and  mortification  of  wounded  pride  and  a 
broken  heart. 

Boniface  was  the  first  pope  to  institute  a  jubilee.  On  the  first 
jvKLKKow  ^7  ^'  January,  1300,  immense  crowds  gathered  in 
BONiFAOK.  Bome  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that  on  that  day 
the  i>ope  would  absolve  all  who  came.  When  he  heard  of  this 
Boniface  issued  a  bull,  April  22,  1300,  inviting  all  to  come  to 
Bome  and  receive  absolution.  Two  million  pilgrims  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  People  were  trampled  down  in  the 
streets.  For  the  protection  of  pilgrims  a  barrier  was  erected 
along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  thus  dividing 
those  going  toward  St.  Peter's  and  those  returning.  Dante  used 
this  scene  to  illustrate  the  two  bands  of  sinners  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  the  first  circle  of  Malebolge.*  Gountiess  money 
was  swept  into  the  pope's  coffers.  Day  and  night  two  priests  stood 
at  the  altar  of  St.  Paul,  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  raking  in  the 
treasure.*  In  1343  the  interval  of  the  jubilee  was  shortened  to  fifty 
years ;  in  1389,  to  thirty-three  years ;  and  in  1470,  to  twenty-five 
years. 

Opinions  have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  character  of  Boniface. 
His  contemporary,   Ptolemseus  de  Fiadonibio,  describes  him  as 

>  Diuray,  pp.  878,  879.  If ilnum  devotes  oyer  one  Imndred  and  fifty  pages  to 
his  epochal  reign.  *  Inf.,  xviii. 

>  See  Vincent,  The  Age  of  Hildebrand,  pp.  416,  416  ;  Flitt  in  Herzog ;  Mil* 
man,  vi,  282*286. 
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Bcomf  al  and  arrogant.  Dante^  who  had  seen  the  liberties  of  Florence 
extinguished  by  the  pope's  protigi,  Charles  of  Valois,  ^,^,pjp  ^p,^, 
and  who  had  himself  been  driven  into  exile^calls  Boniface  ioms  on  boni- 
"  the  prince  of  modern  Pharisees/*  *  the  "  high  priest  '^^'' 
whom  may  evil  overtake,'* '  the  usurper  of  St.  Peter's  place  who 
makes  the  apostle's  burying  place  run  with  blood  and  stench^  whose 
crimes  make  Heaven  blush/  and  represents  him  as  being  buried  in 
hell  for  his  guilt  of  simony  * — ^yes,  buried  head  downward,  with  a 
ruddier  flame  than  usual  licking  his  feet.*  This  cruel  transfixing 
of  a  living  man  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  of  Dante's  remorse- 
less pen.  Wiseman,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  too  far  when  he  says 
that  in  no  writer,  however  hostile  to  Boniface,  do  we  find  any  in- 
sinuation against  his  moral  character  or  conduct,  and  that  there  is 
no  sign  that  he  was  cruel  or  revengeful.*  His  treatment  of  Celes- 
tine  and  of  Golonna,  however,  proves  that  he  was  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful. At  the  same  time,  while  strong  exceptions  must  be 
taken  to  individual  acts,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  general,  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  personal  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  conscientiousness  of  his  devotion,  according  to  his  light,  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Ohurch  and  the  world. 

« Inf.,  xxvii,  85.  •  Ibid, ,  68.  « Ibid.,  2a-80. 

*  Parad.,  xiv,  53.  » Inf.,  xlx,  818. 

*  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  BssayBon  Yarions  Snbjeots,  vol.  iii. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THK   BABYLOinAN   CAPTIVITY   OF  THE   PAPACY. 

It  was  left  for  Benedict  XI,  1303-4,  to  completely  annal  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  great  predecessor,  restore  Philip  to  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical rights,  revoke  the  censures  on  the  prelates  who  did  not  go  to 
Rome,  cancel  the  bulls  of  the  recent  conflicts,  restore  the  Colonna 
family  to  their  former  positions,  and  reconcile  the  papacy  to  the 
princes.  But  just  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  energetic  stroke  at 
the  participants  of  the  fray  at  Anagni  he  was  poisoned.  Poisoning 
was  a  fine  art  among  those  followers  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  It  was 
arranged  how  the  life  of  John  II  was  to  be  taken  by  poison,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  successors,  Hadrian  YI  and  Clement  YIL  State 
poisons  were  kept  in  an  official  box  in  Venice.' 

The  successor  of  Benedict  was  Clement  V,  1305-14,  who  bought 
the  tiara  by  a  number  of  concessions  to'Philip.  Yillani 
describes  a  dark  scene  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  of 
St  Jean  d'Ang^ly  between  Philip  and  Clement,  in  which  the  latter 
made  various  degrading  promises.*  But  recent  research  has  thrown 
doubt  on  this  scene,  although  none  on  the  reality  of  Clement's 
serfdom  to  Philip.  He  was  crowned  at  Lyons,  and  resided  first  at 
Bordeaux,  where  he  was  archbishop,  and  then  at  Poitiers,  and 
finally,  1309,  settled  at  Avignon.  Here  the  popes  resided  for  seventy 
years,  or,  more  exactly,  sixty-eight — ^from  1309  to  1377.  This  period 
of  painful  and  humiliating  memories  has  so  impressed  itself  on  the 
papal  historians  that  they  have  called  it  The  Babylonian  Captivity 
of  the  Church.'  Philip  made  Clement  begin  a  process  against 
Boniface,  but  this  went  no  further  than  a  withdrawal  of  his  bulls  and 
acts  of  excommunication.  He  held  a  general  council  at  Yienne, 
1311,  in  which  it  became  apparent  that  the  civil  power  was  getting 
the  upper  hand.^    At  Avignon  Clement  lived  a  brilliant  but  scan- 

>  Lamansky,  Secrets  d'Etat  de  Yeniae,  a  la  fin  du  XV  et  an  XVI  Si^le,  St. 
PeteTsb.,  1884.  The  registers  of  Benedict's  reign  are  well  edited  by  Grandjean 
from  the  mannscripts  recently  opened  to  scholars  in  the  Vatican,  Begisters  de 
Benolt  XI,  Paris,  1884. 

*  Hist.  Fiorent.  *  '*  L*empia  Babilonia  ^  is  the  phrase  of  Petrarch. 

^  SPirle  has  diqooyered  the  acts  of  this  council,  and  has  published  them  in 
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daloQB  life,  gathering  riches  and  wasting  them  on  his  Insts.  Ehrlo 
has  investigated  his  will,  and  has  giren  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
wealth  of  the  papal  court.  Clement  left  814,000  gulden.  A  gul- 
den was  worth  two  dollars.  Of  this  sum  300,000  gulden  were  for  a 
crusade,  314,000  for  his  servants  and  relatives,  and  200,000  for  the 
poor,  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  purposes.  He  had  loaned 
813,000  gulden  to  the  kings  of  France  andEngland,  and  he  left  70,000 
gulden  to  his  successor.  It  cost  him  100,000  gulden  a  year  to  live, 
but  his  income  was  fully  double  that  amount  Hence  he  left  a  for- 
tune of  over  two  million  dollars.  Ehrle  shows  that  the  usual  state- 
ment that  John  XXII  left  an  estate  of  fifty  millions  is  absurd.  *  No 
wonder  that  the  papacy  was  sinking  into  hopeless  disintegration  I 

After  Clement  V  the  papal  see  was  vacant  for  two  years.  John 
XXII,  1316-34,  tried  to  reenact  with  the  empire  the  rdle  of  Boni- 
face. For  this  he  was  deposed  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  an  anti- 
pope  elected  in  his  place.  This  was  the  pope  whom  Michael  Cesara 
charged  with  heresy.  William  of  Occam  gave  powerful  support  to 
his  charge,  and  reinforced  his  bitter  assaults  on  papal  abuses.'  It 
was  under  his  successor,  Benedict  XII,  in  1336,  that  the  vast  papal 
palace,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world,  was  begun.  The 
building  proceeded  for  sixty  years.  It  covers  one  and  a  quarter  acres. 
Valuable  paintings  at  one  time  adorned  its  interiors.  In  recent  years 
this  great  pile  has  been  restored  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  purposes. 

Clement  VI,  1342-52,  continued  the  papal  debauch.  He  robbed 
the  Church  in  all  directions.  With  his  enormous  reve-  u^^ous 
nues  he  supported  an  establishment  of  brilliant  infamy,  papal  court 
What  with  a  sumptuous  table,  fine  horses,  splendid  pa-  ^''^^^^^^^ 
geantries,  and  beautiful  women,  the  court  of  Clement  rivaled  that  of 
Louis  XIV  and  XV  in  its  voluptuous  abandonment  Avignon 
itself  he  purchased  from  Joanna  of  Sicily  for  eighty  thousand 
florins;  and  thus,  although  the  "pope  owned  the  whole  city,  it  became 
one  vast  brothel.  The  great  Petrarch  lived  in  Avignon  for  some 
time  during  Clement's  reign,  and  his  letters  give  a  photograph  of 
what  he  saw.' 

Archiv.  f .  Lit  n.  Eirclieiigesoliiohie  d.  Mittelalten,  Bd.  iv,  H.  4, 188&  H.  M. 
Scott  giyes  oomplaiiits  laid  before  the  connoU  in  Cur.  Dis.,  Til,  196« 

>  BSirle  in  iMd.,  Bd.  Y,  H.  1, 1889,  and  H.  4 ;  Sooti  in  O&r.  Dli.,  vil,  107.  On 
Ihe  sappreoaion  of  the  Templars,  see  below. 

*  See  Mailer,  Zeitsoh.  fur  Eirohengeeoh.,  vi,  80,  ft. 

*  "  Tarn  oalidi,  tamqne  prsscipites  in  Yenerem  senee  snnt,  tanta  eoe  aetatia  et 
atatits  et  yirinm  oepit  obliviOy  sio  in  libidinee  inardeeount,  dc  in  omne  mnnt 
dedecQBy  quasi  omnia  eomm  gloria,  non  in  omoe  Christi  ait,  aed  in  oommeeaa- 
tionibna,  et  ebrietatibns,  et  qnaD  h«Do  aeqnnntor  in  cnbilibna,  impudentiia.** — 
Fetraroh,  Ep.,  ed.  Baa.,  p.  780, 
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HesajB  that  Satan  himself  is  amased  to  see  the  papal  people  exceed 
his  instmction  with  their  rapes,  incests,  adnlteriee,  and  lascivious 
games.  To  the  pope's  relatives  were  given  fat  ofSces,  and  the  women 
of  the  court  handed  out  the  benefices. 

Under  Innocent  YI  (1352-62)  a  halt  was  called  in  this  carnival 
of  hell.  Albert,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  began 
the  reform.  He  recalled  unlawful  grants,  sent  the  clergy  who  had 
flock^  to  Avignon  back  to  their  charges,  and  rebuked  the  cardinals 
for  their  luxurious  living.  He  also  sought  to  influence  political 
affairs  to  noble  ends.  Urban  Y  (1362-70)  walked  in  the  footsteps 
of  Innocent.  Amid  a  multitude  of  distressing  political  complica- 
tions he  resolutely  endeavored  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  cardinals  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  actually  took  up  his  residence  there  in  1367.  As  an 
apparent  reward  for  this  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
emperor  John  Paleologus  into  the  Church.  But  amid  the  raging 
sea  of  Italian  politics  he  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  finally  consented  to  re- 
turn to  Avignon,  in  1370.     Two  months  later  he  died. 

Gregory  XI  (1370-78)  was  the  last  pope  of  the  Captivity.  The 
BUAKiNooF  P*P*®y  seemed  hastening  toward  the  rocks.  Kings 
TBI  PAPAL  held  it  in  disdain.  Italy  was  in  a  seething  discontent. 
BPELL.  Gregory  saw  that  he  must  either  rule  in  Italy  or  not  at 

all.  The  holy  Catherine  of  Siena  appeared  at  Avignon  and  implored 
the  pope  to  return.  Another  saint,  Brigitta  of  Sweden,  had  warn- 
ing  visions.  Gregory  determined  to  obey  the  heavenly  voices.  The 
cardinals  opposed  him,  and  six  of  them  remained  at  Avignon.  After 
a  tempestuous  voyage  Gregory  landed  at  Cometo,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1377  he  arrived  at  Kome.  No  peace,  however,  came  to  the  pope. 
The  neighboring  cities  and  states  were  in  revolt,  and  he  died  broken- 
hearted, in  1378,  even  then  meditating  a  return  to  Avignon. 

The  seventy  years^  captivity  was  one  of  the  causes  which  broke 
the  spell  of  the  papacy.  The  tools  of  the  French,  and  living  in 
licentious  abandonment  and  for  worldly  ends,  popes  could  no  longer 
be  considered  divine  leaders.  Their  insatiable  rapacity  and  ingenu- 
ity in  devising  means  of  extortion  created  disgust.  Students  of 
Aristotle  and  of  civil  law  were  protesting  against  their  abuse  of 
power,  and  religious  enthusiasts  were  denouncing  their  crimes.  The 
civil  power  became  more  independent.  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  even  Italy  disregarded  the  papal  mandates.  Ominous  mutter- 
ings,  growing  louder  for  fifty  years,  declared  that  the  vast  usurpa- 
tion, used  by  Providence  for  the  civilization  of  the  West,  must  be 
broken  up.  Its  crimes,  its  tyrannies,  its  grievous  failure  in  its 
stewardship  of  the  nations,  were  hurrying  it  to  judgment. 
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THE  PAPAL  DISRUPTION  AND   THE   SEAIAJXa  OOUNCIL8. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  seTenty  years'  captiyity  shonld  be  followed 
by  the  forty  years'  disruption — ^from  1378  to  1417.*  Slavery  to  a 
French  king  might  well  be  followed  by  slavery  to  faction.  The 
moral  disruption  which  the  Ayignonese  residence  so  well  marked 
was  simply  revealed  and  accentuated  by  the  great  schism.  That  it 
was  still  a  hundred  years  before  it  grew  into  a  permanent  cleavage 
of  the  Church,  proved  that  Qod's  time  was  not  yet,  that  He  still 
had  work  for  Rome. 

When  Gregory  XI  died  the  Italians  were  determined  that  an 
Italian  should  be  elected  pope,  and  that  he  should  reside  in  Rome. 
Under  the  influence  of  their  threats  the  cardinals,  the  most  of 
whom  were  French,  elected  the  stem  archbishop  Brignano  of  Bari, 
a  Neapolitan.  If  the  new  pope,  Urban  YI,  had  been  conciliatory 
a  schism  might  have  been  avoided.  But  his  passionate  and  domi- 
neering behavior  intensified  the  already  profound  dissatisfaction  of 
the  cardinals.  They  proceeded  to  a  place  of  safety,  and,  on  the  pre- 
text that  the  former  election  was  not  free,  they  elected  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Cambray,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  ill  manners  of  a  i>ope  were  a  cause  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  evolutions  of  history.  ^'Hold  your  tongue  I '' 
**  You  have  talked  long  enough  I ''  were  common  exclamations  with 
him. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  popes  has  produced  a  large  liter- 
ature. The  consensus  of  opinion  of  most  modem  scholars,  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic,  is  that  the  thirteen  protesting  cardinals 
had  not  sufficient  reason  for  their  action.  As  Creighton  says,  the 
^'  formal  plea  of  the  dissatisfied  cardinals  was  a  mere  cloak  to  polit- 
ical *^  and  personal  motives.*    At  any  rate  the  Church  was  hope- 

I  Or  foTty-fliz  yean,  oonnting  to  the  death  of  Benedict  TTTTT,  in  1424. 

*  Hist  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Beformationy  i,  64.  The  Abb^  Qayet  is  the 
most  recent  B.  C.  partisan  of  Clement.  But  his  contentions  have  been  seri- 
onsly  inyalidated  by  a  fresh  study  of  the  doctunents  by  M.  Yalois  in  BeTue 
des  Qnestions  historiqnee,  October,  1880.  Brann  has  proven  a  frei^  defense  of 
TJrban's  validity :  The  Schism  of  the  West  and  the  Freedom  of  Papal  Elections, 
N.  Y.,  1891.  "  Twice  they  elected  him,  nnanimonsly  crowned  him  pojM,  were 
silent  for  several  months  after  Us  coronation,  and  only  when  they  fonnd 
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leaely  divided,  and  largely  throngh  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
nations.  On  Urban's  side  were  England,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Qermany, 
Bassia,  Poland,  and  Scandinavia ;  for  Clement  were  France,  Scot- 
land, Spain,  Lorraine,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus.'  Many  remained  neu- 
tral. Among  the  nonpartisans  was  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
issued  many  manifestoes  looking  toward  peace. 

In  the  meantime  the  Church  sank  lower  and  lower.  The  next 
vicHouLtoN  P^P®  ^^  *  shameless  miser,  and  on  account  of  the  ne- 
THx  MORAL  cessity  of  keeping  up  two  establishments  the  Church 
DEPTH.  taxes  became  still  more  oppressive.     Many  noble  voices 

were  raised  against  this  descensus  Averno,  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  was  the  book  of  Nicholas  of  Clemengis,  on  the 
Buin  of  the  Church,  in  1401.  Let  us  hear  his  voice  from  out  of  the 
center  of  this  period  of  moral  collapse  :  '^  Who  does  not  know  that 
this  frightful  pest  of  schism  was  first  introduced  into  the  Church  by 
the  wickedness  of  the  cardinals,  that  by  them  it  has  been  promoted, 
propagated,  and  enabled  to  strike  its  roots  deep  ?  If  all  kingdoms 
have  been  prostrated  by  injustice  and  pride,  how  knowest  thou,  O 
Church,  when  thou  hast  cast  far  from  thee  the  rock  of  humility  on 
which  thou  wast  founded,  and  hast  lifted  thy  horn  on  high,  that 
such  a  fabric  of  pride,  erected  by  thyself,  will  not  be  overthrown? 
Already  has  thy  pride,  which  could  not  sustain  itself,  begun  slowly 
and  gradually  to  fall,  and  on  this  account  its  fall  was  not  perceived 
by  the  majority.  But  now  thou  art  wholly  plunged  in  the  gulf,  and 
especially  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  abominable  schism.  Most 
surely  has  the  anger  of  Qod  permitted  this  to  come  upon  thee  as  a 
check  to  thy  intolerable  wickedness,  that  thy  domination,  bo  displeas- 
ing to  God,  so  odious  to  the  nations,  may,  by  being  divided  within 
itself,  come  to  naught.'' 

This  author  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times.  He  speaks  of 
the  pride  of  the  cardinals,  suddenly  raised,  as  some  of  them  were, 
from  the  humblest  conditions ;  he  speaks  of  their  luxury,  their 
avarice,  simony,  ignorance,  idleness,  and  scandalous  living.  The 
people  loo]^ed  upon  them  with  contempt.  The  clergy  would  neither 
preach  nor  study  the  Scriptures.  Every  pious  man  was  a  butt  of 
ridicule  to  the  rest,  and  looked  upon  as  insane  or  a  hypocrite. 
Many  voices  united  in  demanding  a  general  council  to  heal  the 
intolerable  sore  of  the  Church.  Among  these  voices  the  University 
of  Paris  took  the  lead. 

that  be  would  not  be  their  dupe  did  they  begin  to  question  the  legitimaoj  of 
his  title**  (p.  14).    Creighton  gives  a  fnU  conspectos  of  the  original  aathorities 
in  App.  i :  The  Election  of  Pope  Urban  VI  (pp.  438-425). 
>  For  political  reasons,  see  Milman,  vii,  244. 
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After  great  pressare  the  majoriiy  of  the  two  sets  of  cardinals 
consented  to  call  a  council.  The  pope  had  usually  the  ^hk  council 
power  of  summons.  But  this  did  not  apply  to  an  ex-  ^*  ^^^ 
traordinary  case  of  urgency.  The  law  of  the  Church  had  failed  to 
produce  peace,  and  the  wider  equity  of  a  council  must  interpret 
the  law.  So  argued  the  UniYersity  of  Paris,  and  the  cardinals  ac- 
cepted this  opinion  as  a  justification  of  their  procedure.  On 
March  26,  1409,  the  council  opened  at  Pisa.  The  popes  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it.  They  refused.  Charges  of  contumacy 
were  preferred  against  them,  and  after  a  full  hearing  these  charges 
were  declared  true  and  notorious,  and  on  June  5  both  popes  were 
deposed.  The  cardinals  then  went  into  conclaye  and  elected 
Peter  Philargi,  a  native  Crete,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  Y. 
They  had  promised  to  attend  also  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
Church,  but  this  work  was  not  undertaken.  The  pope's  health  was 
feeble,  and  the  prelates  promised  to  take  up  the  matter  of  reform  in 
a  future  council.  The  council  dissolyed  on  August  5.  '*  The 
council  of  Pisa,"  says  Creighton,  '*  was  not  successful  in  its  great 
object — ^the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  contending  pope  it  added  a  third.  Gregory  XII 
and  Benedict  XIII  might  have  few  adherents,  but  so  long  as  they 
had  any  the  council  of  Pisa  was  a  failure.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  which  negotiated  afresh  for  the  abdica- 
tion of  Gregory  and  Benedict.  According  to  the  rules  of  canonists 
the  council  of  Pisa  was  not  a  true  council,  because  it  was  not 
summoned  by  a  pope.  It  was  regarded,  soon  after  its  dissolution, 
as  of  doubtful  authority.  This  was  greatly  due  to  its  want  of 
success.  It  did  not  act  wisely  or  discreetly.  From  the  beginning 
it  oyerrode  the  popes,  and  did  not  try  to  conciliate  them.  Its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  expression  of  the  reforming 
ideas  which  the  schism  had  brought  into  prominence.  It  was  the 
first  fruits  of  the  conciliar  movement,  which  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.'' ' 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  V,  in  1410,  the  Pisan  cardinals  elected 
Balthasar  Cossa,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XXIIL  council  of 
Nicholas  de  Cl^menges  calls  him  '*  Balthasar  perfidis-  oonotanck. 
simus ; "  and  the  pope  well  deserved  the  epithet.  He  was  a  dissipated 
and  unprincipled  man,  but  inexhaustible  in  shifts  and  intrigues.* 
It  was  found  that  the  work  of  the  Pisan  council  must  be  done  over 

1  Connoil  of  Piaa,  in  Schaff-Henog,  lii,  p.  1844,  and  in  Hist,  of  the  Papaoy 
dnring  the  Beformation,  i,  322, 228.  Mansi  has  Acts  of  the  Ooxmoil,  yoIb.  xzyI, 
zxYii.  Lenfant  gives  Hlatory,  Utrecht,  1712 ;  Amst.,  1724.  Hefele  (vol.  vi) 
gives  B.  C.  view.  *  Yoight  in  Henog-Flitt. 
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again.  Things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  A  real  general 
council  mast  be  called.  John  consented  to  iasne  the  call,  with  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  hoping  the  council  would  confirm  him  on  the 
throne.  It  met  at  Constance,  Noyember  5, 1414,  to  April  22, 1418, 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  religious  assemblies 
ever  held.  When  the  next  great  council  met  at  Trent  a  large  part 
of  the  Christian  world  had  fallen  away  from  Rome  forever.  At 
Constance  the  deliberations  were  conducted  by  twenty-nine  cardi- 
nals, three  patriarchs,  thirty-three  archbishops,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  one  hundred  abbots,  five  hundred  monks,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  professors  and  doctors  of  theology  and  common 
law.  Thousands  of  the  common  clergy  were  also  in  attendance,  and 
had  a  Toice  in  the  proceedings,  as  was  also  true,  except  on  matters 
of  doctrine,  of  princes  and  ambassadors  of  Christian  States.  It  was 
estimated  that  eighteen  thousand  ecclesiastics  were  in  attendance.' 
It  was  the  noble  contention  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris  that  doctors  of 
law  and  theology  must  be  introduced  into  the  councils,  and  the  great 
cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly  had  also  adyocated  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
The  illiteracy  of  the  prelates  gaye  point  to  the  petition  of  the  uni- 
yersities.*  The  councU  brought  with  it  countless  numbers  of  yag- 
abends,  actors,  money-lenders,  and  four  hundred  public  women.' 

Fortunately  it  was  resolyed  that  the  delegates  should  yote  by 
nations,  thus  giving  all  parts  of  the  Church  equal  voice.  The 
council  then  proceeded  to  do  radical  work.  D^Ailly  carried 
through  a  motion  that  all  three  popes  should  abdicate  and  that  a 
new  election  should  take  place.  John  was  deposed,  Gregory  abdi* 
cated,  Benedict  was  deposed,  and  on  November  11, 1417,  Cardinal 
Odo  Colonna  was  elected  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  Y. 
Of  the  three  quondam  i>opes  John  XXIII,  the  last  of  the  name, 
was  imprisoned,  but  escaped,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Martin,  was 
made  cardinal-bishop  of  Tusculum,  and  died  in  1419;  Gregory 
XII  died  in  1417  as  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto ;  and  Benedict  XIII 
lived  on  his  estate  at  Peniscola,  in  Aragon,  and  on  that  rock  he 
still  continued  to  declare,  ''  Here  is  the  only  true  Church,''  until 
in  1424  he  died.  In  the  reformation  of  mortJs,  however,  the  coun- 
cil proved  abortive.  The  lower  clergy  and  the  monks  and  pro- 
fessors loudly  demanded  reforms,  and  the  German  nation  made  a 
solemn  protestation  before  the  council  that  the  Church  must  be 

1  Bollinger,  Ch.  Hut.,  !▼,  155. 

'BtdlfBos,  Hist.  Uniy.  PuIb.,  Iy,  000.  "Quia  plures  eoram  prob  padorl 
hodie  satiB  miteiati  smit." 

'  See  the  statiatioal  aoeoont  of  an  ejewitnesB  in  von  der  Hsrdt,  ConciL  Con- 
stant., yol.  v,pt.  il,  pp.  10,  ff. 
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purified/  But  the  abuses^  Bays  Yoigt^  '4n  which  the  reforms  were 
necessary,  such  as  appeals  to  the  pope  and  the  papal  ^^^  ^^^^ 
procedure,  the  administration  of  vacant  benefices,  and  bjesultofthk 
thecommendation  of  simony,  dispensations,  indulgences,  ^^''^''" 
and  the  like,  were  the  very  sources  from  which  the  popes,  the  car- 
dinals, and  the  huge  swarm  of  ecclesiastical  officials  in  Rome  drew 
their  principal  revenues.  In  fighting  against  reforms  the  cardinals 
tought  pro  arts  etfocis,  and  they  proved  unconquerable/'  A  few 
decrees  were  published  against  simony,  but  the  scantiness  of  the 
moral  result  of  this  great  council  in  meeting  the  crying  needs  of  the 
time  made  a  profound  impression,  shook  the  faith  of  thousands,  and 
helped  largely  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Seformation. 

A  famous  decree  was  passed  in  its  fifth  session,  April  6,  1415,  to 
the  effect  that  an  ecumenical  council  legally  called  has  its  power 
direct  from  Christ,  and  that  its  decrees  are  binding  on  all,  even  on 
the  pope/  As  this  decree  directly  contradicts  the  dogma  of  the 
Vatican  council  papal  historians  have  in  various  ways  tried  to  min- 
imize or  destroy  its  force.  But  none  of  their  objections  has  any 
validity.  They  claim,  first,  that  the  council  was  not  ecumenical. 
But,  we  reply,  the  council  represented  the  whole  Church,  and  was 
called  by  the  pope  in  due  form.  Hef  ele  acknowledges  the  ecumenicity 
of  the  council.  Further,  it  is  held  that  the  decree  is  limited  to  the 
object  of  ending  the  schism.  To  this  we  answer  that  no  such  limita- 
tion is  expressed.  Again,  it  is  said  that  when  Martin  V  ratified  the 
decrees  he  excepted,  or  meant  to  except,  this  one.  But,  we  say,  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  for  this  claim.  He  ratified  whatever  had 
been  done  by  the  council  as  such  as  opposed  to  what  had  been  done 
by  committees,  nations,  and  partial  meetings.  The  decree  was 
passed  by  the  entire  session,  and  all  modifying  considerations  like 
the  above  are  afterthoughts.  And  when  the  council  of  Basel  reen- 
acted  this  decree  Pope  Eugenius  IV  gave  to  the  doings  of  the  coun- 
cil his  solemn  approval.*    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Roman  Cath- 

1  For  this  great  ohaUenge,  see  yon  der  Haidt,  iy,  1434. 

*  "  HflBO  sanota  eynodns  in  Spirita  S.  legitime  congregata,  generale  ooncilinm 
faciensy  eooledam  oatholioam  militantem  repneeentanB,  poteetatem  a  Chrieto 
immediate  habet ;  oni  qnilibet  cnJTUCumqne  stataayel  dignitatis,  etiamsi  papa- 
lis  existat,  obedire  tenetnr  in  bis  quBd  pertinent  ad  fidem,  et  extiipationem  dioti 
BohiamatiBy  et  generalem  reformationem  eooledie  Dei  in  capite  et  membria."— 
VonderHardt,iy,88. 

'  Fiaber  oonclnsiyely  replies  to  Hefele.  See  bis  Disonssions  in  Histoiy  and 
Tbeology,  N.  Y.,  1880,  pp.  105-109  (Essay  on  tbe  Connoil  of  Constance). 
See  also  Creigbton,  yoL  i,  app.  15.  Tbe  decxees  of  tbe  oonncil  bad  an  early 
defender  in  Emmanuel  Scbelstrate,  a  canon  of  Antwerp,  in  bis  Acta  Cone. 
Constantiensis,  1688,  and  Traotatns  de  Sensn  et  Anctoritate  Decretorom  Con- 
stantiensis  Conoilii,  1686. 
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olic  Church,  by  accepting  the  reeults  of  the  cooncil — ^namely,  the 
depoBition  of  the  three  popes  and  the  electing  of  another — has  given 
this  decree  all  needful  validity.  The  supremacy  of  the  council  over 
popes,  and  even  its  independence  of  them,  was  implied  in  the  whole 
situation.  This,  too,  the  Church  accepted.  Indeed,  it  had  no 
altematiye. 

And  thus  the  disruption  was  externally  healed.  But  the  cor- 
ruptions which  were  eating  at  the  heart  of  the  Church  had  not  yet 
been  touched.  To  abate  these  the  Western  prelates  met  at  Basel,  on 
July  23,  1431.  But  they  had  a  stormy  and  unsatisfactory  ses- 
sion. The  pope  and  the  curia  eyed  them  with  alarm.  The  council 
reaffirmed  the  decrees  of  Constance  subordinating  all  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  that  of  a  general  council,  and  made  other  lofty  claims. 
At  one  time  Pope  Eugenius  acknowledged  those  claims,  but  at  an- 
other time  he  repudiated  them.  Finally,  he  called  a  counter  coun- 
cil at  Ferrara,  September  18, 1437.  Then  Basel  deposed  him.  But 
the  cause  of  reform  was  hopelessly  doomed.  Eugenius  bribed  the 
chancellor  of  the  emperor,  and  his  secretary  as  well,  ^neas  Syl- 
vius, and  Germany  declared  for  the  pope.  When  Eugenius  died,  in 
1447,  the  council  recognized  his  successor,  Nicholas  Y,  and  adjourned 
on  April  25,  1449.  It  left  the  pope  supreme,  the  old  abuses  still 
untouched,  and  the  glorious  war-cry  of  many  a  saint  and  eccle- 
siastical statesman  and  religious  teacher,  ''  The  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  head  and  members,''  was  postponed  to  a  more  favored 
age.  Those  who  proposed  the  only  real  means  of  such  a  reforma- 
tion, in  a  return  to  the  purity  of  the  Oospel  in  life  and  doctrine, 
were  condemned  to  death  even  by  these  reformatory  councils.* 

*  For  prooeedingB  of  oonncil  of  Basel,  see  Mansi,  xxix-xxxi.  The  OTiginal 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ooonoU  of  Basel  has  recently  been  discoyeredy 
and  a  series  of  texts  and  studies,  Concilinm  Baseliense  :  Stodlen  nnd  QaeUen 
Enr  Qesohioh.  des  Concili  von  Basil,  toI  i,  edited  by  J.  HaUer  (1481-7),  Basel, 
1890,  is  being  iasaed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Gteeellsoh.  of 
Basel. 
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CHAPTEB  XLIIL 

THE  GBUSADBS. 

NoTHiKG  was  more  foreign  to  the  temper  of  early  Ohristiam'ty 
than  reverence  for  sacred  places.  Nowhere  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings is  there  a  trace  of  conscionsness  of  regard  for  the  places  asso- 
ciated with  the  life  of  our  Lord.  In  fact^  Christ  himself  forbade 
all  such  superstition  by  his  famous  charter  of  spiritual  worship.* 
Neyertheless,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  natural  to  journey 

"  In  ihoee  holy  fields 
0*er  whose  aoree  walked  thoee  blessed  f  eet. 
Which  f  onrieen  hundred  yean  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross."  * 

One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  that  natural  longing  to  yisit 
the  Holy  Land  was  shown  by  Constantino  and  his  mother,  Helena, 
who  built  splendid  churches  oyer  the  natal  cave  of  Christ  in  Beth- 
lehem and  over  his  sepulcher  in  Jerusalem.  Subsequently  pil- 
grimages became  frequent,  the  pilgrims  being  lionized  on  the  way, 
and  looked  upon  as  heroes  on  their  return.  The  first  break  in 
this  peaceful  moyement  was  the  Persian  conquest  of  Palestine  in 
611,  which  was  followed  by  the  Arab  conquest  under  Omar,  in  637. 
The  Mohammedans  mingled  some  tolehition,  however,  in  their 
hard  terms.  The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new  churches,  nor 
exhibit  the  cross  on  buildings  or  in  processions,  nor  possess  weap- 
ons. But  they  were  to  be  safe  in  their  persons  and  fortunes,  and 
undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  the  use  of  their 
churches.  And  for  four  centuries  the  flow  of  pilgrims  went  on 
under  the  reluctant  toleration  of  Islam. 

But  the  ruthless  incursion  of  the  Turks,  a  new  horde  on  the  field 
of  history,  changed  all  that.  They  had,  indeed,  been  converted  to 
Islam,  but  that  left  them  what  they  have  eyer  since  remained— 
barbarians,  the  polygamists  of  the  ages,  an  essentially  alien  element 
in  the  ciyilization  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  In  1076  they  were 
masters  of  Palestine,  and  soon  afterward  of  all  Asia  Minor.  Then 
began  thoee  falsehoods,  exactions,  robberies,  murders,  which  from 
that  day  to  this  have  been  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  Turk- 
ish rule.  It  required  men  of  the  brayest  heart  eyen  to  attempt  a 
I  John  iv,  20-24.  *  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV,  pt.  i,  act  i,  so.  i. 
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pilgrimage,  and  the  indignities  and  oruelties  practiced  npon  the 
pilgrims  and  the  insults  offered  to  the  holy  place  sent  wave  after 
waye  of  horror  and  indignation  oyer  Earope. 

The  idea  of  a  crasade  for  religion  was  familiar  to  Earope  by  the 
attempts  made  to  driye  the  Moors  from  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
oBiam  0FTH«  ^'"'8^8^®  *°d  the  Duke  of  Chalon  went  oyer  to  Spain, 
iDEAorrax  nrged  by  Hildebrand,  and  in  1079  Ghalon  fell  in  the 
cBOBAon.  crusade.  "  We  find  the  knightly  romance,  the  selling 
all  to  go  on  a  crusade,  the  yows,  the  adyentures,  filling  the  early 
part  of  the  eleyenth  century  with  holy  wars  against  Spanish  infi- 
dels "—all  the  characteristics  with  which  the  Holy  Wars  of  Pales- 
tine haye  made  us  familiar.  This  Spanish  Crusade  went  on  until 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  parallel  with  the  crusade  proper.' 
As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleyenth  century  the  lofty  mind 
of  Gerbert — SyWester  II  (999-1002) — conceiyed  the  idea  of  Europe 
uniting  to  restore  the  Sepulcher  to  Christian  hands.*  Hildebrand 
(1073-85)  urged  the  same  scheme,  though  unsuccessfully.  It  was 
left  to  Urban  II  to  set  in  motion  those  inyasions  of  the  East  which 
form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  mediseyal  history,  and  which, 
largely  futile  in  their  immediate  purpose,  neyertheless  left  perma- 
nent marks  on  the  cirilization  of  the  world.  At  the  council  of 
Clermont,  on  Noyember  26,  1095,  he  deliyered  an  address  which, 
though  equaled  by  many  in  eloquence  and  fire,  has,  as  Wilken 
says,  surpassed  all  other  orations  in  its  wonderful  results : ' 

''  You  must  show  the  strength  of  your  righteousness  in  a  pre- 
cious work  which  is  not  less  your  concern  than  the  Lord's.  For  it 
behooyes  you  to  hasten  to  carry  to  your  brethren  dweUing  in  the 
East  the  aid  so  often  promised  and  so  urgently  needed.  For  the 
Turks  and  the  Arabs  haye  attacked  them,  as  many  of  you  know, 
and  haye  adyanced  into  the  territory  of  Romania  as  far  as  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the  Arm  of  St.  (George  [the 
Hellespont]  ;  and,  haying  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into  the 
country  of  those  Christians,  haye  already  seyen  times  conquered 
them  in  battle,  haye  killed  and  captured  many,  haye  destroyed  the 
churches  and  deyastatei  the  kingdom.  If  you  permit  them  to  re- 
main for  a  time  unmolested  they  will  extend  their  sway  more 
widely  oyer  many  faithful  seryants  of  the  Lord. 

'  See  Petite  Czoiaadee  Bonrgaignonnee  contre  lee  Samsixie  dldBpegne  an  Xle 
Si^le,  in  Bevne  Hietoriqae,  1886,  p.  11 ;  Our.  Die.,  iy,  179, 180. 

'  Ep.  219,  quoted  in  Emerton,  Medifleyal  Europe,  p.  158. 

'  Oeschiohte  der  Krenzzfige,  7  yoIb.,  Leipz.,  1807-d2.  The  eighth  centen- 
nial of  the  preaching  of  the  first  cmsade  was  oelebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  speeches  at  Clermont  in  Maj,  1895. 
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''  Wherefore  I  pray  and  exhort,  nay,  not  I,  bnt  the  Lord  prays 
and  exhorts  you,  as  heralds  of  Christ,  at  all  times  to  urge  men  of 
all  ranks,  peasants  and  knights,  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich,  to 
hasten  to  exterminate  this  vile  race  from  the  land  ruled  by  our 
brethren,  and  to  bear  timely  aid  to  the  worshipers  of  Christ.  I 
speak  to  those  who  are  present,  I  shall  proclaim  it  to  the  absent, 
but  it  is  Christ  who  commands.  Moreover,  if  those  who  set  out 
thither  lose  their  lives  on  the  journey,  by  land  or  sea,  or  in  fight- 
ing against  the  heathen,  their  sins  shall  be  remitted  in  that  hour ; 
this  I  grant  through  the  power  of  God  vested  in  me.'*  * 

Among  those  who  fanned  popular  enthusiasm  was  Peter  of 
Amiens,  a  little  monk  who  went  through  the  south  of  France 
preaching  a  crusade.  He  has  usually  been  represented  pktxr  or 
as  the  originator  of  the  first  crusade,  the  fiery  preacher  amuns. 
whose  eloquence  stirred  all  Europe,  and  that  it  was  his  represen- 
tations to  the  pope  and  the  force  of  his  personal  appeals  which 
gave  life  to  the  whole  movement.  But  this  popular  idea  is  now 
completely  abandoned.  It  is  founded  on  the  fiction  of  William 
of  Tyre,  who  wrote  one  hundred  years  after  the  time.  Contem- 
porary accounts  know  nothing  of  Peter  as  the  chief  agent  of  the 
crusade.  Von  Sybel  was  the  first  to  throw  doubt  on  the  tradition 
concerning  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Hagenmeyer,  by  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  pulverized  that  fine  tradition.  Peter  was  never  in 
Palestine  before  the  crusades,  he  did  not  incite  Urban,  did  not 
speak  at  Clermont,  did  not  stir  Europe  by  his  preaching,  which 
was  limited  to  a  few  months  and  a  small  part  of  southern  France, 
and  he  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crusade.'  Yet  as  he 
rode  through  the  country  on  an  ass  carrying  with  him  a  great  cru- 
cifix, and  dramatically  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter's  part  was  not  small  in  imparting  an 
impetus  which  carried  the  French  warriors  to  the  Levant. 

1  Monro,  Urban  and  the  CrasadoBy  in  Original  Sonroes  of  European  History, 
ij  2,  pp.  4f  6.  The  speech  quoted  aboye  is  Urban's  at  the  oonnoil,  as  quoted  by 
Fnloher,  a  contemporary,  and  is  reprinted  in  Bongars,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
i,  382,  888.  The  promise  of  remission  of  sin  made  by  the  enthusiastic  pope 
went  far  beyond  his  proyince,  according  to  Roman  theology.  But  that  promise 
wrought  hayoc,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

'  Von  Sybel,  Qeschichte  des  ersten  Krenzzuges,  1841 ;  Haf^nmeyer,  Peter 
der  Eremite,  Leipz.,  1879 ;  Munro,  in  Original  Sources  (Uniyer.  of  Pa.),  i,  3,  2 ; 
Schaff,  in  Presb.  Bey.,  1, 181  ;  Archer  and  Eingsford,  The  Crusades,  Lond.  and 
N.  Y.,  1895,  p.  26.  Oox  giyes  the  traditional  yiew.  Although  his  book  was 
written  before  the  appearance  of  Hagenmeyer's,  and  so  may  be  excused  for 
misrepresenting  the  Hermit,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  any  crit- 
ical study  of  the  sources. 
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Many  favors  were  granted  the  crasaders.  The  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  itself  stood  for  them  in  place  of  penanoe.  Their 
^^jg^gpjiQ^  family  and  their  property  were  under  the  protection 
ovTHBOBu-  of  the  Ghnrch.  No  lawsuit  should  put  their  poseee- 
■*^"*-  sions  in  danger.     Those  in  debt  were  to  pay  no  inter- 

est If  away  more  than  a  year  they  were  to  pay  no  taxes.  *'  We 
grant  to  all  who  undergo  the  difficulties  in  their  own  person  and 
at  their  own  expense  full  remission  of  the  sins  of  which  they  haye 
truly  repented  with  contrite  hearts  and  which  they  haye  confessed 
with  their  mouths,  and  at  the  retribution  of  the  just  we  promise 
an  increase  of  salvation.^' '  For  those  who  were  left  behind  the  truce 
of  Ood  suspended  all  hostilities  for  four  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
women,  the  clergy,  and  others  whose  occupations  prevented  them 
from  bearing  arms  were  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Church.  Anyone  who  molested  them  incurred  the  special  curse 
of  the  pope.  But  motives  were  not  lacking  to  the  crusaders.  For  the 
devout  there  was  the  consciousness  of  a  service  nobly  done  for  the 
Master ;  for  the  warlike  there  was  a  fierce  pastime  in  which  all  his 
baser  passions  could  find  full  scope  without  the  loss  of  his  soul ; 
there  was  also  the  prospect  of  permanent  conquest  and  new  do- 
minions for  those  who  loved  to  rule ;  and  for  the  sinful  there  was 
an  easy  method  by  which  they  could  atone  for  the  vices  of  a  life- 
time.* 

We  must  leave  the  secular  historians  to  give  an  adequate  account 
of  these  wars  of  religion.  Some  reckon  nine  crusades,  others  seven 
or  eight.  But  reckoning  of  this  kind  is  largely  artificial.  The 
crusades  were  a  continuous  effort  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracen.  Between  the  special  expeditions  fitted  out  under  impos- 
ing auspices  there  was  a  ''  continuous  ebb  and  fiow  of  European 
enthusiasm  and  courage  to  and  from  the  East.^' '  Of  these  greater 
efforts  we  present  a  survey. 

The  first  crusade  (1096-99)  was  the  greatest  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  successful.  The  old  chroniclers  said  in  their 
enthusiasm  that  six  million  people  were  in  motion  toward  Pales- 
tine. Probably  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  would  be 
FIB8T  cRu-  nearer  the  truth — that  is,  for  the  first  great  current. 
BADE.  «  The  most  distant  islands  and  savage  countries,"  says 

William  of  Malmesbury,  ^'  were  inspired  with  this  ardent  passion. 

>  PrivilegeB  granted  hj  tbe  Fonxth  Lateran  Coozudl,  1916,  in  Maiud,  xzii, 
1057,  ff.,  and  WUken,  yi,  BeOage  ii,  TxanaL  in  Mnnzo,  2.  c,  p.  13.  Lmooent  m 
is  not  flo  nearly  nniversal  in  his  grant  of  remiaaion  aa  Urban. 

*  Ck>z,  The  CrnaadeSy  p.  88. 

'  Emerton  has  caUed  attention  to  ihia:  Medifeyal  Europe,  p.  858. 
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The  Welshman  left  his  huntings  the  Scotchman  his  fellowship  with 
vermin^  the  Dane  his  drinking  party,  the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish. 
There  was  no  regard  to  relationship;  patriotism  was  held  in  light 
esteem;  Ood  alone  was  placed  before  their  eyes/' '  The  first  who 
set  ont  were  two  or  three  sections  of  rabble — a  motley  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  under  Walter  the  Penniless,  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  the  priest  Gottschalk.  After  infinite  sufferings  these 
were  easily  cut  to  pieces  before  the  plains  of  Nicaea.  Then  came  the 
real  crusaders — six  armies,  marching  separately,  and  at  considera- 
ble intervals  of  time.  These,  perhaps  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
were  under  the  command  of  some  of  the  noblest  knights  of  the  time. 
After  many  reyerses,  under  which  this  magnificent  army  melted 
away,  Antioch  was  ti^en  on  June  3, 1098,  and  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  next  year  the  miserable  remnant  set  siege  to  Jerusalem.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  1099,  Jerusalem  surrendered,  the  inhabitants  were 
ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Latin  kingdoms  were  set  up  at  Edessa, 
at  Antioch,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

After  fifty  years  these  kingdoms  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. Then,  under  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Glairvaux,  the 
second  crusade  set  out.  Two  enormous  armies,  under  Louis  VII 
of  France  and  Conrad  III  of  Germany,  marched  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  1147.  This  promising  expedition  proved  a  total  failure. 
Through  treachery  Oonrad's  army  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks 
near  Iconium,  while  Louis's  was  wrecked  in  the  Pisidian  defiles. 

In  October,  1187,  the  brilliant  young  Kurdish  chief,  Salah-Eddin 
(Saladin),  captured  Jerusalem.  Then  the  three  greatest  kings  of 
the  West — Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Bichard  the 
Lion-Hearted — united  in  the  third  crusade,  in  1189-92.  The  story 
of  this  crusade  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  history.  It  resulted 
in  a  complete  victory  for  neither  Turk  nor  Christian.  But  all 
Christians  were  to  have  the  right  to  make  their  pilgrimages  untaxed 
and  unmolested. 

The  fourth  crusade  (1197),  under  the  banner  of  Emperor  Henry 
VI,  was  a  failure.  The  fifth  crusade,  sometimes  called  the  fourth, 
in  1203-4,  turned  aside  to  Constantinople  and  fought  against  Chris- 
tians instead  of  infidels.  It  was  successful.  Constantinople  sur- 
rendered to  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  April,  1204,  and  all  kinds  of 
profanities  and  excesses  were  committed  by  the  intoxicated  soldiers. 
This  forms  one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  the  history  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom. ''  How,"  ask  the  popes,  ''shall  the  Greek  Church  return 
to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  to  respect  for  the  apostolic  see  when 

1  De  QeBtis  Regmn,  iy,  2.  Commentators  note  the  Englishman's  prejudice  in 
his  oontemptuons  reference  to  the  Soots. 
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they  haye  seen  in  the  Latins  only  examples  of  wickedness  and 
works  of  darkness,  for  which  they  might  justly  loathe  them  worse 
than  dogs  ?"  Innocent  III  put  the  matter  very  mildly.  Pears, 
the  excellent  historian  of  this  crusade,  justly  held  that  the  seizure 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  was  the  greatest  crime  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  for  it  was  the  first  step  toward  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Oreek 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.* 

The  sixth  crusade  (1228),  conducted  single-handed  by  the  liberal- 
minded  emperor  Frederick  II,  terminated  without  a  blow  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth  were 
ceded  to  the  Latins,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  alone  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems.  But  this  magnificent  result  could  not  atone 
for  the  emperor's  breadth  of  view,  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  the  pope,  Gregory  IX,  had  excommunicated  him  for 
his  tardiness  in  embarking  in  this  crusade,  so  now  he  cursed  him 
for  the  treaty  and  for  his  return. 

The  seventh  crusade  (1240)  was  led  by  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Henry  III,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Frederick,  and 
sought  by  negotiations  to  do  what  the  sword  had  failed  to  achieve. 
He  succeeded.  Palestine  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. But  unfortunately  the  hordes  whom  Genghis  Khan  was 
driving  before  him  swept  down  on  the  unhappy  country  in  1242, 
and,  after  a  brief  holocaust  of  blood,  undid  the  work  of  centuries. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  crusades  (1248-50,  1270-91)  were  the 
efforts  of  Louis  IX  of  Prance  and  Prince  Edward  of  England  to 
win  the  vantage  ground  once  more.  But  everybody  had  lost  heart. 
Town  after  town  capitulated.  The  Templars  and  other  military 
orders  were  glad  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  Saracens  were  at  the 
end,  as  at  the  beginning,  masters  of  the  country. 

Certain  characteristics  marked  all  the  crusading  movements. 
One  was  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Christians, 
and,  of  course,  the  Moslems,  carried  on  the  wars.  The  unspeakable 
barbarity  of  the  conquering  party  seems  incredible.  The  selfishness, 
jealousy,  and  disunion  among  the  Christians  were  another  charac- 
teristic. For  instance,  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitalers  came 
to  a  pitched  battle  in  1259,  from  which  scarcely  a  Templar  escaped 
alive.  The  crusaders  frequently  demonstrated  themselves  un- 
worthy of  their  success.  Then,  there  were  no  statesmanship,  no 
grappling  with  the  real  problem  of  the  situation,  no  attempt  at  a 
permanent  standing  ground  for  the  Christian  and  Moslem  settlers 
of  Palestine.     The  whole  movement  was,  finally,  a  prolific  breeding 

^Pearsy  The  FaU  of  Constantinople:  The  Story  of  the  Fourth  CroBade, 
N.  Y.,  1886. 
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ground  for  fanaticisms.  The  Pastoreanx^  or  shepherds^  thought 
they  had  a  divine  call  to  liberate  Louis  IX  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Egypt,  in  1251.  But  when  they  began  to  maltreat  the  priests,  the 
monks,  and  the  Jews,  the  military  had  to  cut  them  down.  More 
pathetic  was  the  Children's  Crusade,  1215,  organized  as  a  protest 
against  "the  lust  and  cruelty  of  the  cinisaders.  ^^A  little  child 
shall  lead  them  ** — but  in  the  ways  of  gentleness  and  love,  not  of 
war  and  hate.  Gray  has  told  the  sad  story  of  failure.'  The  boy 
Stephen  led  thirty  thousand  children,  who  were  encamped  around 
Vendome.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  were  lost  or  strayed  before 
they  had  reached  Marseilles,  and  the  five  thousand  who  sailed, 
meanwhile  chanting  the  hymn  "  Veni,  Crelftor  Spiritus,"  found 
themselves  in  the  slave  markets  of  Algiers  and  Alexandria.  More 
fortunate  were  the  two  hundred  thousand  German  boys  and  girls 
who  left  Cologne.  Those  who  sailed  for  Palestine  were  never  heard 
of,  but  the  larger  number  returned  home  or  settled  in  or  around 
Genoa,  where  many  of  them  founded  families  of  distinction.* 

Guizot  has  finely  stated  the  results  of  the  crusades.'  Recent  his- 
torians have  not  added  to  his  discriminations.  Speak-  results  ov 
ing  now  of  the  religious  influence,  there  was,  on  the  one  thbcrdsadk, 
hand,  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  loomed  up  as  the 
one  central  authority  who  alone  could  call  forth  those  vast  arma- 
ments and  invest  them  with  sacred  sanctions,  and  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  undermining  of  his  power  and  a  neutralizing  of  the 
papal  spell  by  the  broadening  of  mind  and  widening  of  interests. 
Men  came  in  contact  with  civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to 
their  own,  and  with  men  equal  to  themselves  in  chivalry,  generosity, 
and  charity.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  catholic  tendency 
is  seen  in  the  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  reference  to  the 
Moslems  in  the  earliest  chronicles  of  the  crusades  and  that  of  the 
later  chronicles.  In  the  first  the  Moslems  are  spoken  of  with  un- 
mitigated hatred,  in  the  last  with  appreciation  and  sometimes  with 
eulogy.  The  later  historians  '^  sometimes  even  go  the  length  of 
placing  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  Mussulmans  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  the  Christians ;  they  adopt  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Mussulmans  in  order  to  satirize  the  Christians,  in  the 

>  Gray,  The  Children'a  Croflado,  Boeton,  1872  ;  11th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1896. 

*  An  mstmotive  comparison  of  the  insanity  of  some  of  these  cmaading  move- 
ments with  the  blind  impulses  toward  war  which  sometimes  seize  modem 
nations  is  carefnUy  drawn  by  the  Nation,  N.  Y.,  February  13,  1896,  in  an 
editorial  on  "  National  Insanity." 

'  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  Modem  Europe,  i,  180-188  (ed.  Hazlitt  and  Henry) ; 
Emerton,  pp.  888-^97 ;  and  Adams,  Medifeval  Civilization,  N.  Y.,  1894,  pp. 
368-278,  give  excellent  views  of  results. 
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same  manner  as  Tacitus  delineated  the  manners  of  the  Germans  in 
contrast  with  those  of  Bome/^ '  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  the 
cmsades  worked  indirectly  and  silently  but  powerfully  toward  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind.  Then,  the  crusades  were  the  opportunity 
of  the  layman.  Though  started  by  clerical  zeal,  they  were  kept  up  by 
lay  resources  and  brought  to  an  issue  by  lay  genendship.  These 
laymen  founded  a  kingdom  in  Jerusalem,  with  laws  more  liberal  and 
just  than  any  hitherto  known  in  history.  And  this  kingdom  enjoyed 
a  peace  and  prosperity  for  ninety  years  exceeding  that  of  any  contem- 
porary nation.  Through  travel  men  became  familiar  also  with  Borne 
and  her  corrupt  court,  and  all  this  intercommunication  of  ideas  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  world  tended  to  make  men  restiye  under 
the  clerical  yoke  and  in  the  end  helped  to  bring  in  the  modem  era. 
The  death  of  feudalism,  the  growth  of  nationalities,  the  creation  of 
modem  commerce,  a  glimpse  of  Arabic  and  Oreek  learning,  to  all  of 
which  the  cmsades  ministered,  furthered  mightily  the  same  result.* 

>Giiizot,fi^.,  p.  192. 

'  In  an  editorial,  "The  Centennial  of  the  Cnuades,"  in  the  Nation,  May  25, 
1806,  p.  896,  a  paraUel  is  drawn  between  the  condition  of  Palestine  under  the 
cnuadea  and  that  condition  to-day.  One  difference  between  the  two  ages  ia 
that  **  in  the  earlier  Europe  reoeiyed  more  from  Syria  than  she  gave,  the  learn- 
ing of  the  East,  its  arts  and  sciences.  Now  she  is  paying  the  debt.  She  haa 
given  it  a  Uteratnre,  by  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works  into  Arable, 
while  Western  ciyilization,  with  its  potent  adjuncts  of  steam  and  electricity,  la 
already  changing  the  face  of  the  land." 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   MILITAB7   ORDERS. 

A  HOST  characteristic  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  career  of 
the  military  orders.  There  were  three  :  The  Templars,  the  Hospi- 
talers, and  the  Teatonic  Knights.  In  1119,  two  comrades  of  God- 
frey de  Bouillon — Hugnes  de  Payen  and  OeofEroi  de  Saint-Nohimar 
— with  seven  other  French  knights,  bound  themselves  to  protect 
pilgrims  on  their  journeys  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  this  purpose  they 
took  before  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  {t  was  a  consecration  of  militarism  to  Christ,  the 
reception  of  the  soldier  as  such  into  a  monastic  brotherhood.  King 
Baldwin  II  gave  them  quarters  in  his  own  palace,  which  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  Hence  they  took  their  names  of  Templars,  Pauperes 
commilitares  Christi  templique  Salmonici — Poor  fellow-soldiers  of 
Christ  and  of  Solomon's  temple.  Their  houses  were  called  the  Tem- 
ple. In  London,  their  celebrated  church,  the  Temple  Church,  con- 
secrated in  1185,  was  restored  in  1839-42  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
Middle  and  Inner  Temple '  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 

The  knights  took  their  vows  either  for  life  or  for  a  certain  period. 
Their  discipline  was  austere,  forbidding  all  worldly  pleasures, 
and  enjoining  simplicity  in  food  and  dress.  The  eight-pointed 
red  cross  on  a  white  mantle  was  worn  over  the  shoulder.  On  their 
glorious  war  banner,  hauaiant,  half  white,  half  black,  were  the 
words,  ''Non  nobis,  non  nobis,  domine,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam '' 
— "  Not  to  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  0  Lord,  give  the  glory ! '' 
They  always  carried  about  with  them  an  altar  and  a  portable 
chapel.  like  the  Jesuits  they  were  devotees  of  the  Church,  sworn 
to  defend  the  defenseless  from  the  Moslem,  and  were  never  known 
to  fear  in  battle  or  fail  before  a  foe.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  their  two  centuries  of  history  they  were  never  charged  with 
cowardice. 

In  1172  the  Templars  were  made  independent  of  bishops,  and 
brought  under  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone.  They  were  allowed 
to  have  chaplains  in  their  own  ranks,  to  whom  they  might  confess, 

*  So  oaUed  beoaxue  these  lawyers  and  law-stadents  ocoapied  the  old  Tem- 
plar qiuurters  in  London,  and  worshiped  in  their  ohnroh. 
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and  they  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  tithes  and  inter- 
PHILIP  THi  *'^*-  '^^y  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  often 
PAIR  AKD  acted  as  a  safe  deposit  company  for  kings  and  princes.' 
cuMiiiT  T.  j|.  jg  j^Q  wonder  that  wealth  poured  in  on  them,  that 
many  nobles  joined  them,  and  that  at  last,  when  their  work  was 
done  and  they  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  they  excited  the  cu- 
pidity of  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  cruel  kings  known  to 
history,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  He  had  in  Clement  Y  a 
creature  of  his  own,  and  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  Philip  had  ex- 
hausted every  means  of  obtaining  more  money,  and  the  riches  of 
the  Templars  offered  a  temptation  too  strong  to  resist.  Ddllinger 
says  :  "  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  that  a  covetous  de- 
sire for  the  property  of  the  order  formed  the  king's  chief  motive,  as 
all  the  contemporary  chronicles  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially in  France  itself,  openly  and  covertly  express  this  conviction, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  course  of  events."  '  The  same 
historian  shows  also  from  recent  documents  that  Philip's  continual 
demand  upon  Clement  to  condemn  Boniface  YIII  was  bought  off 
by  the  pope  consenting  to  unite  with  him  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars.  "  As  often,''  he  says,  ''  as  Clement  showed  signs  of 
hesitation  or  delay  in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  the  Templars, 
as  often  as  he  betrayed  any  scruples,  or  showed  even  an  inclination 
to  grant  the  Templars  a  hearing,  so  often  did  Philip  and  his  legal 
advisers  apply  this  special  means  of  pressure,  and  always  with  un- 
failing result. "  * 

The  charges  preferred  against  them  were  such  infamies  as  denial 
of  Christ,  spitting  upon  the  cross,  the  worship  of  hideous  images, 
sorceries,  unnatural  lusts,  and  similar  indecencies.  By  the  hor- 
rible methods  of  the  Inquisition,  to  whom  the  judicial  process  was 
turned  over,  whatever  the  judges  desired  the  prisoners  to  confess 
was  extorted  from  them.  Renegades  from  the  order,  or  those  ex- 
pelled for  crime,  or  even  good  Templars  under  the  tortures  of  the 
rack,  made  the  necessary  confessions.  Such  confessions  could 
not  be  retracted  under  the  penalty  of  burning  to  death — such 
was  the  infinite  refinement  of  the  cruelty  and  the  perversion 
of  justice  which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Tin- 
der this  act  on  May  12,  1310,  fifty-four  knights  were  slowly 
burned  to  death,  refusing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  awful  agonies 
to   perjure  themselves   by  false  confessions.     In  1312  the  pope 

'  See  a  foU  and  aoholarlj  treatment  in  the  last  edition  of  Chambers's  Encjc., 
8.  v.,  Edinb.,  1898. 

'The  Suppreesion  of  the  Knights  Templar,  in  Historioal  and  Literary  Ad- 
dresses, p.  207.  » Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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formally  suppressed  the  order.  On  March  19,  1314,  Jacques 
de  Molay,  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  *'  gray-haired  Geoffrey  de 
Chamey,  Master  of  Normandy,  were  brought  from  suppRMgioN 
prison  to  receive  judgment,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  ojim  order. 
churchmen  and  the  astonishment  of  all,  they  rose  and  solemnly  de- 
clared their  innocence  and  the  blamelessness  of  the  order.  That 
same  day  on  the  Isle  des  Juifs,  in  the  Seine,  they  were  slowly 
roasted  to  death,  declaring  with  their  last  breath  that  the  confession 
formerly  wrung  from  them  by  torture  was  untrue.  A  strange  tra- 
dition asserts  that  from  the  stake  the  grand  master  summoned 
both  the  pope  and  the  king  to  meet  him  at  the  bar  of  Almighty 
God  within  a  year,  and  history  tells  us  that  within  the  year  both 
went  to  their  account.''  The  property  of  the  order  for  the  most 
part  was  given  to  the  Hospitalers,  and  even  in  Prance  the  king 
was  forced  by  public  opinion  to  forego  a  part  of  his  prey.* 

In  1308  a  bull  from  the  pope  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  the  Tem- 
plars in  England.  This  was  instantly  obeyed,  but  without  the  hor- 
rible circumstances  connected  with  the  affair  in  France.  Various 
examinations  were  held,  but  nothing  was  elicited.  Finally,  under 
torture,'  some  preposterous  admissions  were  made  which  gave  the 
pretext  for  the  suppression  of  the  order.  All  who  confessed  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  those  who  maintained  the  innocence  of  the  order 
were  imprisoned  in  monasteries  for  life."  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, and  in  all  Italy  except  in  the  case  of  six  at  Florence,  the 
charges  broke  down  and  the  order  was  found  innocent.^ 

1  It  most  not  be  sappoaed  that  the  kings  were  not  enriched  from  the  spoil  of 
the  Templars.  The  Hospitalers  were  compeUed  to  redeem  the  Templars'  proj)- 
erty  from  the  kings  with  large  sums  of  money.  The  effect  was  that  the  Order  of 
St.  John  was  impoverished  instead  of  enriched  by  these  enforced  benefactions. 
In  fact,  as  Sismondi  says  :  "  Before  giving  np  these  goods  to  the  religions 
orders  the  sovereigns  nniversaUy  enriched  themselves  by  sequestering  them.'' 
Hist.  Bepnb.  Ital.,  iii,  181. 

*  The  king  at  first  wonld  not  permit  torture  to  be  need,  bat  at  last,  nnder 
direct  presenre  from  the  pope,  it  was  permitted. 

*  The  Suppression  of  the  Templars  in  England,  in  Chnrch  Qoar.  Bev.,  April, 
1880,  pp.  84,  ff.  ^ 

*  One  of  the  charges  was  that,  although  laymen,  the  Templars  gave  absolu- 
tion. In  reply  to  this  the  (Jrand  Master  of  England,  William  de  la  More,  ex- 
plained that  in  receiving  again  a  sinning  brother  the  form  was  to  strike  him 
three  times  with  a  scourge,  and  then  say  to  him,  ''  Brother,  pray  to  Gh>d  to 
remit  thy  sins."  He  had  never  used  the  form,  *'I  absolve  thee."  Lea  has 
given  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  in  his  article.  The  Absolution  Formula 
of  the  Templars,  in  Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  vol.  v 
(N.  Y. ,  1808),  pp.  87,  ff .  He  shows  that,  with  the  entire  consent  of  the  Church, 
the  Templars  for  a  long  time  confessed  to  the  whole  chapter,  and  received  ab- 
solution in  the  ordinary  terms  from  the  master.    It  was  not  until  1260  that  the 

51 
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The  qaestiou  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Templars  is  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  history.  It  must  be  confessed^  howeyer, 
that  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  fierce  Inquisitional  trial  by  tor- 
ture allows  no  weight  to  its  findings.  This  is  steadily  coming  to  be 
the  final  judgment  of  historians.  It  is  true,  indeed^  that  Hans 
Prutz/  Banke/  though  halting  and  cautious,  Hammer-Purgstall/ 
Weber/  Michelet,*  Dareste,  Vini/  and  others  have  received  the 
almost  universal  opinion  of  contemporaries  that  the  order  was  cor- 
rupt either  in  life  or  doctrine  or  both,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  made  the  Templars  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  investigation,  like  Conrad  Schottmtlller,^  who  went 
into  the  matter  with  great  thoroughness,  Dollinger,'  who  studied  the 
subject  numy  years,  the  French  historians — ^many  of  the  earlier  * 
and  nearly  all  the  later — ^like  Vaisette,  Villaret,  Le  Jeune,  who 
wrote  a  detailed  work,  Raynouard,'*  who  wrote  a  brilliant  defense, 
Mignet,  Ouizot,  Benan,  Boutaric,"  Lavocat,  Bonnechose  and  H.  de 
Curzon,"  Fumagalli — a  Cistercian,  and  therefore  a  notable  witness— 

fonnula,  Ego  te  abeolro,  was  introdnoed  into  the  Chmoli.  After  1168  the 
order  was  aUowed  by  Alexander  IH  to  reoeive  jnrieets.  Lea  provee  thai  this 
charge  concerning  abeolntion  was  a  brutumfulmen.  *  ^  It  betrayv  a  ooneoioasneaB 
of  the  flimsineflB  of  the  graver  acoosationB  in  the  eagemeBS  with  which  one  wu 
brought  forward  based  npon  the  theological  sabtOtiee  that  at  the  same  time 
were  stiU  nnder  debate  by  the  schoolmen."    P.  58. 

'  Bntwicklong  nnd  Untergang  dee  Tempelherrenordens,  Berlin,  1888.  Pmtz 
also  wrote  Geheimlehren  nnd  Gkheimstataten  dee  TempeUierrenordens,  Ber- 
lin, 1879. 

*  Weltgeeohichte,  8th  part,  1887,  pp.  621,  if. 

*  Die  Schnld  der  Templer,  1855.  Banke  follows  this  author  in  thinking  that 
the  order  had  adopted  a  body  of  secret  and  heretical  doctrinee  from  the  East 

*  Weltgeechichte,  Leips.,  15  vols.,  1859-81. 

*  Procte  de  Templiers,  1841-51. 

*  Dei  Tempieri  e  del  loro  processo  in  Tosoana,  in  Atte  deU'  Academia  Lnc- 
chese,  vol.  ziii  (1843).  Even  this  piece  DOIlinger  examined.  It  appears  from 
Yini  that  the  rack  was  employed  in  the  examination  in  Florence. 

^  Der  Untergang  des  Templex^Qrdena,  3  rols.,  Berlin,  1887. 
'  The  Suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  Historical  and  Literary  Ad- 
dreeses,  transl.  by  Warre,  Lond.,  1894. 

*  Under  the  strict  snperyision  of  the  press  it  was  with  difficnlty  the  earlier 
French  writers  expressed  an  opinion  at  variance  with  what  might  be  considered 
the  voice  of  the  French  Ohoroh,  ratified  by  the  pope,  at  the  Ooonoil  of  Sens, 
1310. 

M  Monuments  Historiqnes  relatif  i  la  Condemnation  des  Chevaliers  du  Tem- 
ple, Toulouse,  1818. 

"  La  France  sous  FhUippe  le  Bel,  Paris,  1861.  This  unanimity  of  experts  in 
the  only  country  where  the  order  was  condemned  by  the  so-called  oonfeasiona 
is  remarkable. 

»La  Ri'gle  da  Temple,  Paris,  1886. 
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Cantu  and  Cibrario, '  Froude/  and  Lea/  whoqe  scholarly  re- 
Bearches  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  are  conyinoed  of  the  innocence 
of  the  order.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  order  was  neyer  oorclusioii 
formally  condemned,  and  in  his  bull  of  suppression,  ^l/ottbb*" 
April  13,  1312,  the  pope  alleges  only  the  public  scandiJ  ordebs. 
caused  by  the  charges,  and,  pending  more  definite  results,  dissolyes 
the  order  provisionally.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Templars, 
like  all  the  monastic  brotherhoods,  had  become  more  or  less  corrupt, 
and  as  they  had  long  outliyed  their  usefulness  their  suppression  in 
any  event  was  only  a  matter  of  time.*  But  of  the  unnatural  and 
graver  charges  preferred  against  the  Templars — ^resting  on  the  pop- 
ular gossip  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  or  on  the  perjured 
evidence  of  criminals  and  renegades,  or  on  the  involuntary  utterances 
of  the  victims  of  horrible  tortures — ^these  charges  are  not  only  im- 
probable in  themselves,  but  absolutely  disproved  by  the  steady 
denial  of  the  most  honorable  and  saintly  knights  when  facing  the 
stake  and  in  the  very  article  of  death.* 

The  Teutonic  Knights,  formed  of  German  merchants  and  others, 
started  as  a  hospital  order  in  1190,  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in 
1191,  and  seven  years  later  were  converted  into  a  military  order. 
In  addition  to  duties  to  the  sick  and  the  usual  monastic  tbutomio 
vows,  the  order  made  a  special  vow  to  wage  war  against  khiohts. 
the  heathen.    This  designation  gave  it  its  chief  mission.    In  the 

'  Cibrario  ondertakee  to  turn  Miohelet's  onfaTorable  Proote  eren  into  a  wit- 
ness for  the  innooenoe  of  the  order. 

<  The  i:nights  Templars,  N.  T.,  1886 ;  also  in  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada 
and  other  Essays,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1892. 

*  Hist  of  the  Inquisition,  N.  Y.  and  Lond.,  1888  (rol.  iii).  Lea  caUs  the 
treatment  of  the  Templars  the  "  great  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages*'  (iii,  288). 

^  Wealth  and  lozory  in  a  time  of  peace  inevitably  led  to  immorality.  A  onri- 
ons  illustration  of  this  is  a  ooUeotion  of  amatory  poems  in  Greek  addressed  by 
the  Knights  Hospitalers  to  the  ladies  of  Bhodee ;  see  Torr,  Rhodes  in  Modem 
Times  (8rd  cent  to  Turkish  occupation),  Cambridge,  1887.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  the  role  of  these  orders  is  especiaUy  strict. 

*  Oox  speaks  of  these  slanders  as  an  iUnstration  of  what  might  be  done  by 
maligant  lies  uttered  boldly  under  the  plea  of  main  twining  the  truth  and  right- 
eousness of  Qod  (Hist,  of  the  Crusades,  p.  221).  The  connection  of  the  Order 
of  the  Temple  with  the  Freemasons  in  their  higher  degrees  is  purely  imaginary, 
not  historical.  1.  The  Templars  were  not  strictly  a  secret  order,  but  a  monas- 
tic brotherhood,  whose  rules  and  regulations  were  weU  known  to  the  Church. 
In  the  English  examinations  the  knights  denied  calmly  and  specifically  that  the 
chapters  and  reception  of  members  were  held  in  secret.  2.  The  order  was  not 
for  speoulatiye  or  social  or  fraternal  purposes,  but  purely  for  placing  their 
arms  at  the  disposal  of  pilgrims.  8.  The  knights  were  in  complete  subordina- 
tion to  the  pope,  confessing  the  faith  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  ready  at  any 
time  to  die  for  that  faith. 
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thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centaries  it  did  much  fighting  in  Prussia 
and  Lithuania.  In  1525  »it  was  secularized,  and  in  1809  it  was 
entirely  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  except  in  Austria  and  Utrecht, 
where  it  still  exists  as,  in  a  way,  an  aristocratic  club.  The 
Knights  were  cruel  conyerters,  but  they  were  ciyilizers. 

The  Hospitalers,  or  Hospital  Knights,  whose  chief  duty  was  the 
waiting  upon  the  sick,  existed  in  many  of  the  older  orders  or  in 
separate  associations.  But  the  chief  was  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  commonly  called  Hospitalers.  In  1048 
as  Benedictines  they  established  a  chapel  and  hospital 
in  Jerusalem,  and,  later,  hospitals  at  the  seaports.  In  1118  they 
were  made  a  fighting  order,  and  they  won  great  renown  by  the 
yalor  with  which  they  fought  the  battles  of  the  crusaders.  In  1309 
they  captured  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  held  it  for  two  hundred 
years  as  a  bulwark  against  Turkish  aggression.  In  1523  they  sur- 
rendered it  to  Solyman  after  one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested 
sieges  in  history.  They  then  remored  to  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
they  stood  as  the  adyance  guard  of  Christendom  against  the  further 
western  extension  of  the  Moslem.  In  1565  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent determined  to  conquer  this  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians. 
He  sent  against  it  the  finest  fleet  and  the  strongest  army  which  had 
eyer  faced  a  Christian  foe.  By  manrelous  yalor  and  endurance  the 
Knights  droye  back  the  Turks,  and  thus  helped  to  saye  Europe  from 
barbarism.'  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Knights  dis- 
persed, breaking  up  their  organization.  They  haye  since  organized 
in  yarious  countries  with  a  more  or  less  direct  suggestion  of  the  old 
order.' 

>  For  an  account  of  thla  siege,  aee  Preecott,  Philip  11,  book  iy,  ch.  iy. 
'  Woodhooae,  in  his  exoeUent  book,  The  Military  Beligioos  Ordara,  LoncLy 
1879,  giyee  a  list  (pp.  199-202)  of  the  houses  and  officers  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

FRANCIS  AND  HIS  ORDER. 

Thb  Oatholic  Gharch  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  saved  by  the  Men- 
dicant Orders — the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians, 
and  the  Carmelites.  When  everything  bade  fair  for  a  complete 
disintegration  of  the  Church  on  account  of  its  corruptions/  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic  arose  as  the  great  reformers,  the  heralds 
of  a  better  age,  and  the  saviours  of  the  papacy. 

Francis  of  Assisi  ought  to  be  first  in  the  affections  of  the  Roman 
Church.  No  sooner  did  he  die  than  the  process  of  his  canonization 
was  set  on  foot.'  Never  did  a  man  blend  more  perfectly  the  most 
simple-hearted  enthusiasm  for  the  imitation  of  Christ  with  ardent 
devotion  to  the  holy  see.  Utterly  free  from  worldliness,  enamored 
with  the  ideal  of  poverty  and  peace  set  forth  by  Christ,  going  forth 
with  the  faith  of  a  child  to  preach  penitence,  with  a  charity  and 
zeal  that  never  flagged,  this  one  son  of  an  obscure  town  in  central 
Italy,  this  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  has  shed  more  charm  upon  the 
Catholic  Church  and  kept  more  people  within  her  fold  than  all  her 
cardinals  and  theologians.  With  every  fresh  investigation  the 
saintly  features  of  this  apostle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appear 
more  radiant  than  ever. 

Oiovanni  Francesco  Bernardone  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  Assisi,  a  town  which  sits  proudly  on  the  hills  of  Umbria,  four- 
teen miles  from  its  old  enemy,  Perugia.  As  a  youth  he  was  care- 
less, gay,  handsome,  leading  the  young  aristocratic  set  of  his  town 
in  all  their  wild  escapades.  Mrs.  Oliphant  implies  that  there  was 
nothing  vicious  in  all  this; '  but  Sabatier,  with  a  franker  and  less 

'  An  exoeUent  plotoie  of  the  deBtmotive  f  oroee  at  work  when  Franoie  aroee  is 
giren  by  Sabatier  in  his  Life  of  St.  Franoia  of  Assisi,  pp.  28,  if.  After  Base 
and  de  Malan  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Bemardin  had  gone  orer  the  doooments, 
Fftnl  Sabatier,  after  ten  jean'  stndj  of  all  the  sources,  ransacking  the  garrets  of 
the  Italian  monasteries,  sabjeoting  aU  the  materials  to  a  fresh  oritiolsm,  writes 
once  more  the  story  of  the  Little  Poor  Man  (PorereUo)  of  Assisi,  and  finds  more 
and  more  in  him  to  lore  and  to  admire. 

•  Died  1226,  canonized  1228. 

*  Francis  of  Assisi,  p.  6 :  ^'  Among  all  the  details  that  are  given  ns  we  find  no 
record  of  any  disgraceful  or  painful  episode/^ 
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idealistic  attitude  toward  the  sources^  repreeentg  things  as  they  are.' 
But  two  serious  illnesses  interrupted  this  worldly  life,  and  afEliction 
RiYOLCTioir  proved  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  him,  as  it  did  Loyola, 
IN  FRANCIS.  to  Christ.  He  boldly  left  all  his  old  ways,  and  went 
passionately  into  the  path  of  self-denial.  This  was  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  1208.  He  waited  on  the  lepers,  rebuilt  with  his  own  hand 
the  decayed  churches  of  Assisi,  one  of  which  he  caUed  his  Portiun- 
cula,  or  'Mittle  inheritance, '^  and  as  the  final  act  of  self-surrender 
he  discarded  his  wallet,  his  staff,  and  his  shoes,  and  arrayed  himself 
in  a  rough  brown  tunic  of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  girt  with  a  hempen 
cord.  One  day  mass  was  being  celebrated  at  the  Portinncula.  The 
priest  read  the  daring  words  of  Christ : ''  Wherever  ye  go,  preach, 
saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  devils.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 
Provide  neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  neither 
scrip,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staff,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.''  These  strong  words  penetrated  him  like  a  revelation. 
"  This  is  what  I  want,*'  he  cried,  *'  this  is  what  I  was  seeking ; 
from  this  day  forth  I  shall  set  myself  with  all  my  strength  to  put 
it  in  practice."  "Before  the  shabby  altars  of  the  Portiuncula," 
says  Sabatier,  "  he  had  perceived  the  banner  of  poverty,  sacrifice, 
and  love ;  he  would  carry  it  to  the  assault  of  every  fortress  of  sin  ; 
under  its  shadow  a  true  knight  of  Christ,  he  would  marshal  all  the 
valiant  warriors  of  a  spiritual  strife."* 

Francis  did  not  set  out  to  found  a  brotherhood.  At  first  he 
simply  intended  to  preach  repentance  to  the  people.  But  others 
came  to  him  and  begged  to  be  enrolled  with  him  in  this  literal  imi- 
tation of  the  first  apostles.  These  he  received.  They  were  put 
under  no  vows  excepting  poverty  and  preaching.  These  men  were 
not  mendicants.  They  were  to  labor  with  their  hands  where  work 
could  be  obtained  ;  where  it  failed  they  were  to  ask  simply  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Francis  found  that  a  sanction  from  the  pope  was 
necessary.  This  he  sought  in  1210  from  Innocent  III,  who  gave 
it  to  him  orally  and  informally  in  a  cordial  interview.     Francis 

>  life  of  Franois  of  Asaisi,  p.  8 :  **  Thomas  of  Celano  and  the  Three  Compaa- 
iona  agree  in  piottiring  him  aa  going  to  the  worst  ezceaaea.  Later  hiographera 
apeak  with  more  oircnmspection  of  his  worldly  oareer.  A  too  widely  credited 
story  gathered  from  Celano'a  narratiye  was  modified  hy  the  Chapter  General  of 
IdGO,  and  the  frankness  of  the  early  hiographera  was,  no  donht,  one  of  the 
causes  which  most  effeotoaUy  oontrihnted  to  their  definitire  oondemnatioii 
three  years  later.'*  Thomas  of  Celano  and  the  Three  Companions  were  his 
earliest  and  hest  hiographera.  Bonayentora  came  later,  and  wrote  his  official 
hiography,  which  gives  ns  a  miracle-worker  rather  than  a  man. 

*  Sabatier,  p.  70. 
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saw  the  monastic  orders,  though  vowed  to  poverty,  rolling  in 
wealth.  The  inconsistency  he  coold  not  tolerate,  founding  his 
Neither  in  their  personal  or  corporate  capacity  could  ordkr. 
the  Brothers  of  his  order  hold  property.  In  fact,  they  were  not  to 
be  a  monastic  body,  with  honse  and  lands,  but  a  band  of  itinerant 
evangelists,  taking  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  Christ's  first  com- 
mission to  his  apostles.  Nor  was  preaching  their  great  object. 
The  comer  stone  of  Francis's  scheme  was  love.  "  Go  out,''  said 
he  to  his  companions,  **  and  show  the  people  what  love  will  do,  what 
purity  and  self-denial  will  accomplish,  and  preach  not  so  much  by 
your  words  as  by  your  lives."  With  this  beautiful  scheme  he  sent 
his  followers  out  to  regenerate  the  Church.  Even  the  name  of  the 
Brothers  proved  that  all  worldly  ambitions  had  been  cut  up  by  the 
roots,  and  that  Francis  went  forth  as  the  '^patriarch  of  religious 
democracy,"  as  his  compatriot,  Cristofani,  calls  him.*  They  were 
called  Minorites,  the  Lesser  Brethren,  from  the  lower  order  of  the 
populace.  The  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  1219,  at  the  first 
general  assembly,  five  thousand  members  were  present.  The 
Brothers  went  out  over  Europe,  and  even  into  the  East,  preaching 
Christ  by  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  by  self-sacrifice,  prayer,  and 
holiness.  Some  historians  call  them  the  Methodists  of  mediaeval 
times.' 
But  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  this  morning  could  not  last. 

>  Storia  d'Assisi,  i,  70. 

<  Compare  the  interesting  essay  of  Jessopp,  The  Ck)ming  of  the  Friars,  Land, 
and  N.  T.,  1889.  He  says  in  italics,  *'  St,  Francis  was  the  John  Wesley  of  the 
thirteenth  eentury  whom  the  Ohureh  did  not  east  out.  Borne  has  never  been 
afraid  of  fanaticism.  She  has  always  known  how  to  utilize  her  enthnsiasts 
fired  by  a  new  idea.  [Not  always.  She  did  not  utilize  Peter  Waldo,  who 
came  to  her  in  as  sincere  faith  and  on  as  holy  a  mission  as  Francis.]  The 
Church  of  England  has  never  known  how  to  deal  with  a  man  of  genius. 
From  Wiolif  to  Frederick  Bobertson,  from  Bishop  Peacock  to  Dr.  Bow- 
land  Williams,  the  clergyman  who  has  been  in  danger  of  impressing  his  per- 
sonality on  Anglicanism,  where  he  has  not  been  the  object  of  relentless  perse- 
cution, has  at  least  been  regarded  with  timid  suspicion,  has  been  shunned 
by  the  prudent  men  of  low  degree,  and  by  those  of  high  degree  has  been  forgot- 
ten. In  the  Church  of  England  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  the  en- 
thusiast has  not  been  treated  as  a  very  unsctfe  man.  Bome  has  found  a  place 
for  the  dreamiest  mystic  or  the  noisiest  ranter— found  a  place  and  found  a 
sphere  of  useful  labor.  We,  with  our  insular  prejudices,  have  been  sticklers 
for  the  narrowest  uniformity,  and  yet  we  have  accepted  as  a  useful  addition 
to  the  creed  of  Christendom  one  article— mtrtout  pas  trop  de  z^le/"—**  above 
aU,  not  too  much  zeal  *'  (pp.  47,  48).  Jessopp  says  again  that  when  John 
Wesley  offered  to  the  Church  of  England  precisely  the  successors  of  Francis's 
preaching  Brothers,  ''we  would  have  no  commerce  with  them;  we  did  our 
best  to  turn  them  in^  a  hostile  and  invading  force  "  (p.  49). 
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When  the  Brothers  received  formal  ratification  from  Honorins  III 
in  1223  the  Bale  which  was  then  presented  to  the  pope  was  a  com- 
THi  wAwonK  V^^^^  between  Francis's  apostolic  ideal  and  the  prac- 
owwtJLxciB'B  tical  sense  of  the  Church.  An  intense  conflict  was 
IDEAL.  going  on  in  the  order>  and  great  pressure  was  exerted 

without  the  order^  which  Francis^  with  his  humility  and  pious  def- 
erence to  superiors^  could  not  resist.  At  first  the  Rule  was  simply 
the  shorty  sharp  sentences  from  the  Oospel^'  or,  as  Sabatier  well 
says,  the  "  true  Rule  was  Francis  himself. '''  But  the  Bule  which 
was  finally  ratified  by  the  pope  in  1223  made  of  the  Brothers  an 
order  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Curia,  took  out  all  the 
spontaneity  of  free  movement,  toned  down  the  first  requirements 
of  Francis,  and  converted  the  order  into  a  close  corporation  under 
the  pope.  Yet  even  through  this  Rule  there  breathes  the  true  spirit 
of  Francis,  with  its  emphasis  on  poverty,  love,  and  the  following  of 
Christ.'  Poor  Francis  tried  to  stem  the  tide,  but  he  was  overborne 
by  numbers  and  weight.  He  saw  the  eclipse  of  his  sweet  ideal. 
This  may  account  in  part  for  his  early  death,  October  4,  1226, 
when  only  forty-four  years  of  age. 

Francis,  in  his  AYill,  held  up  before  the  Brothers  the  first  idea  of 
the  movement,  without  denying  the  validity  of  the  later  qualifica- 
tions.    He  says : 

'^  We  loved  to  live  in  poor  and  abandoned  churches,  and  we  were 
ignorant  and  submissive  to  all.  I  worked  with  my  hands  and 
would  continue  to  do,  and  I  will  also  that  all  friars  work  at  some 
honorable  trade.  Let  those  who  have  none  learn  one,  not  for  the 
WILL  OF  purpose  of  receiving  the  price  of  their  toil,  but  for  their 

riuffcis.  good  example  and  to  flee  idleness.  And  when  they  do 
not  give  us  the  price  of  the  work,  let  us  resort  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
begging  bread  from  door  to  door.  The  Lord  revealed  to  me  the  salu- 
tation we  ought  to  give  :  '  God  give  you  peace.'  Let  the  Brothers 
take  care  not  to  receive  churches,  habitations,  and  all  that  men  build 
for  them,  except  as  all  is  in  accordance  with  the  holy  poverty  which 
we  have  vowed  in  the  Rule,  and  let  them  not  receive  hospitality 
in  them  except  as  strangers  and  pilgrims.  I  absolutely  interdict 
all  the  Brothers,  in  whatever  place  they  may  be  found,  from  asking 
any  bull  from  the  court  of  Rome,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  pretext  of  church  or  convent  or  under  pretext  of  preaching, 
nor  for  their  personal  protection.     If  they  are  not  received  any- 

1  Matt,  xix,  21 ;  zri,  24-26  ;  Lake  iz,  1-6. 

*  Sabatier,  p.  76. 

*  See  this  Role  in  HendeiBon,  Hiatorioal  Dootimenta  of  the  Middle  Agee, 
pp.  844-849. 
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where  let  them  go  elsewhere,  thus  doing  penance  with  the  benedic- 
tion of  God/' ' 

Francis  interdicted  all  glosses  in  the  Rule  or  in  the  Will,  but 
enjoined  that  both  should  always  be  observed  in  the  **  clear  and 
simple  manner,  without  commentary,''  in  which  they  were  given. 
But  neither  the  Rule  nor  the  sacred  memory  of  the  Poverello's  life 
could  keep  the  Franciscans  from  going  down  the  Avemus. 

Near  the  end  of  Francis's  life,  on  September  17, 1224,  while  rapt 
in  prayer  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Yema,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of 
agonizing  desire  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ's  death, 
he  received  the  Stigmata — the  marks  of  the  wounds  received  by  the 
Lord.  All  the  earliest  biographers  describe  this,  and  the  event  rests 
on  such  abundant  documentary  evidence  that  Sabatier,  though  he 
totally  rejects  the  very  idea  of  miracles  as  immoral,'  receives  it.  He 
explains  it  on  psychological  laws.  Hase,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects 
the  story  to  a  critical  analysis  which  destroys  all  its  value.'  The  Stig. 
mata,  according  to  the  first  lives,  were  simply  fleshly 
excrescences  recalling  the  form  and  color  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross.  The  flow  of  blood  is  a  later  invention.  There  is  no 
event  in  Francis's  life  more  thoroughly  proven  than  this,  and  as 
Sabatier  says,  ''psychological  agreement  between  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  the  event  is  so  close  that  an  invention  of  this  char- 
acter would  be  as  inexplicable  as  the  fact  itself."  There  are 
several  well-authenticated  cases  of  stigmatization,  but  the  phe- 
nomenon rests  on  pathological  conditions  which  are  entirely  ex- 
plicable on  physical  and  mental  conditions.* 

The  order  which  Francis  thus  founded  in  spite  of  himself* 

>  See  the  Wm  given  in  fnU  in  Sabatier,  pp.  887-889. 

'  Pp.  488-485.  See  his  excellent  review  of  the  evidence  In  an  Appendix,  pp. 
488,  if.    Sabatier  says  that  Gk>d'8  law  of  impartiality  exclndee  miraolee  (p.  488). 

*  Frans  von  Aasiri,  Leipz.,  1856.  A  history  of  the  miracle,  fonnded  on  Hase, 
is  given  in  Qood  Words,  1867,  p.  88,  ft  Hase  devotee  sixty  pages  (148-902)  to 
a  study  of  the  Stigmata. 

« <<  We  mnst  not  lay  any  stress  upon  snoh  casea  They  are  no  more  a  sign  of 
divine  favor  than  the  shattered  oonstitntion  and  disordered  brain  which  pro- 
duce it**— The  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc,  iii,  2248. 

*  ThMe  is  a  difference  among  scholars  as  to  this.  Miiller,  die  Anf ange  dee 
Minoritenordens,  Freib.,  1885,  agrees  with  Sabatier  in  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed above,  that  Francis  was  at  the  beginning  an  nnconsoions  founder  of  a 
monastic  institate,  while  Father  Ehrle  holds  that  the  formation  of  monasteries, 
as  opposed  to  the  free  itinerant  life  of  the  first  Franciscan  evangelists,  and  the 
regular  organization  of  the  order,  were  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  original 
idea.  See  his  Controversen  uber  Die  Anf  ange  des  Minoritenordens,  in  ZeitecK 
f .  Eatholische  Theologie,  1887,  H.  ii  No  nnbiased  reader  of  the  Will*  or  even 
of  the  Bnle  of  1228,  can  agree  with  EOirle  in  this  view. 
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proved  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Roman  Chnrch.  One  of  its 
best  features  was  its  adoption  of  the  Tertiaries,  or  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  an  idea  not  new  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans. It  is  the  enrollment  of  members  who  continue  to  lire  in 
the  "  world,*'  without  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and  bound  only  by  the 
spirit  and  not  by  the  letter  of  the  Rule.  Tertiaries  must  eschew 
^  ornaments,  all  doubtful  diversions,  like  the  theater,  must  restore 
all  ill-gotten  gains,  and  attend  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  charity.  This  extension  of  the  monastic  influence  reminds  us 
of  Wesley's  General  Rules,  and  especially  his  Bands,  and  the 
High  Ohurch  Guilds  and  Brotherhoods  of  the  present  day.  The 
Tertiaries  in  their  various  forms  exercised,  and  generally  for  good, 
a  powerful  influence  on  medisBval  society.  Both  Weingarten  and 
Denifle  emphasize  also  the  influence  of  the  Franciscan  Order  on 
German  mysticism.  Weingarten  says  that  German  Pietism  and  the 
Moravian  Brethren  are  the  *^  last  fruit  of  that  piety  of  the  heart, 
proceeding 'from  inmost  personal  communion  with  Christ,  which 
sprang  from  the  original  Franciscan  system/' '  A  most  interesting 
line  of  religious  development  thus  opens  up— Francis  and  his  band 
of  workers  preaching  penitence  and  love,  the  Mystics,  the  Pietists 
and  Moravians,  and  then  Wesley  and  evangelical  Protestantism.' 

There  were  many  followers  of  the  humble  Assisian  who  would 
not  see  his  order  completely  transformed  without  a  struggle.  The 
fight  between  the  Spirituals  or  Observants,  as  the  stricter  party 
were  called,  and  the  Conventuals,  or  liberal  party,  was  one  of  the 
most  bitter  ever  known  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Spirituals 
were  cruelly  persecuted,  tortured,  and  even  burned.  This  interest- 
ing controversy  resulted  in  a  permanent  split  in  the  order  and  a 
schism  in  the  Church. 

Francis  could  not  bow  to  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
its  reverence  for  learning.  The  orders  soon  contended  with  each 
other,  like  college  fraternities,  as  to  who  should  get  the  brightest 
and  most  learned  men  in  their  ranks.  But  Francis  would  not  put 
aside  his  ideal — ^love  and  goodness.  "  The  Brethren  shaU  not  take 
trouble,"  he  says,  "  to  teach  those  ignorant  of  letters,  but  shall  pay 
heed  to  this — that  they  desire  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  and  its  holy 
workings." "  *'  Suppose,"  he  says  again,  *^  that  you  had  nobility 
and  learning  enough  to  know  all  things,  that  you  were  acquainted 
with    all  languages,  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  all  the  rest, 

1  Zeittafeln  nnd  XJeberlicke  zai  Eirchengeeohichte,  8d  ed.,  enl.,  Rado]0tadt» 
1888. 
•  See  H.  M.  Scott,  in  Cnr.  Dia.  in  Theol.,  vi,  225. 
>Buleof  1228,  c.  10. 
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what  18  there  in  that  to  be  proad  of  ?  A  single  demon  knows  more 
on  those  subjects  than  all  the  men  in  this  world  put  together.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  demon  is  incapable  of^  and  which  is  the 
glory  of  man — to  be  faithful  to  God/' '  like  Paul^  Francis  was  an 
enthusiast  for  one  thing,  and  he  would  have  relished  Wesley's  im- 
patient strenuousness  for  the  salvation  of  men  :  ''  I  would  throw 
by  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  loss  of 
one  soul/" 

But  this  could  not  last.  Soon  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  rivals  in  the  race  for  getting  the  most  men  into  the  universi- 
ties. Francis's  dreaded  change  of  emphasis — from  holiness  to  the- 
ology—came in  good  time.  Bonaventura,  the  Francis-  „y^uiy  or 
can,  was  lecturing  in  one  room  of  the  University  of  the  two 
Paris,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dominican,  was  lee-  om>«8. 
turing  against  him  in  another  room.  If  the  Franciscan  taught 
one  thing,  the  Dominican  taught  its  opposite.  The  Franciscans, 
however,  stood  on  solid  ground.  They  were  Realists,  and  with 
their  great  friar,  John  Duns  Scotus,  repudiated  predestination.  The 
practical  bent  toward  life  and  the  love  which  they  received  from 
their  founder  made  itself  felt  in  their  theology.  They  could  boast 
a  long  list  of  immortals — five  popes.  Hales,  Ockham,  Ximenes, 
and  that  marvel  of  medisBval  times,  Boger  Bacon,  and  the  historian 
Wadding,  an  Irishman,  who,  like  most  celebrated  Irishmen,  lived 
and  wrought  outside  of  Ireland.  In  all  the  contrasts  of  history 
there  is  not  one  which  surpasses  the  amazing  development  of 
the  simple  band  of  threadbare  preachers  of  Penitence  who  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  Francis  into  the  learned  and  masterful  company 
of  brilliant  authors  and  wise  leaders  who  bore  his  magic  name  and 
did  world-wide  service  in  his  honor. 

On  Francis  and  the  fundamental  change  which  his  institute  un- 
derwent, it  is  only  fair  to  view  him  as  he  really  was,  and  as  he  went 
calmly  on  in  his  chosen  career,  without  taking  into  account  the 
legendary  marvels  which  his  later  admiring  devotees  attributed  to 
him.  He  himself  held  miracles  in  comparative  disdain,  and  his 
first  biographers,  Oelano  and  the  Oompanions,  are  wonderfully  free 
from  them.  His  age  was  one  in  which  earnest  belief  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  approach  to  high  moral  standards  on  the  other,  lay  in 
one  common  grave.'  Moral  and  doctrinal  rectitude  had  long  been 
passing  through  hopeless  disintegration.  His  aspiration  was  to 
retrace  the  steps  of  ecclesiastical  and  ethical  vagary ;  to  lead  the 

<  See  Sabatier,  I.  e,,  p.  281,  and  note  1  on  p.  288. 

'Wesley,  Works,  viii,  884  (last  London  ed.). 

*Comp.  C.  Anderson  Soott,  in  Critioal  Beyiew,  iv  (1894),  p.  855, 
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Churoh  back  to  Christ  as  Teacher^  Redeemer^  and  Example ;  to  hold 
up  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant  as  the  only  creed  for  pure  living ;  to 
make  the  Church  itself  the  embodiment  of  Christ's  life  and  power ; 
and  to  OYercome  the  violence  and  waywardness  of  sinful  passion  by 
making  supreme  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  whole  GoepeL  The 
ideal  of  Francis  was  sublime^  and  his  labors  to  make  it  real  belong 
to  the  higher  realm  of  human  greatness.  His  life  was  a  protest 
against  wrongdoing  and  vicious  living.  To  the  honor  of  Rome  be 
it  said,  that  he  was  permitted  to  speak  and  act  in  harmony  with  his 
deepest  convictions.  But  the  reformer  was  weaker  than  the  organi- 
zation which  he  sought  to  reform.  His  work  was  transmuted  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Rome  into  a  force  for  advancing  her  own  ends, 
for  substituting  the  shadow  for  the  substance^  for  augmenting  the 
popular  faith  in  alleged  miracles,  and  for  making  Francis  the  mere 
pretext  for  measures  and  beliefs  which  would  have  been  abhorrent 
to  him  had  he  ever  gone  so  far,  in  his  wildest  fancy,  as  to  suppose 
them  possible.  No  human  organization  has  ever  been  so  skillful 
and  mighty  as  Rome  in  utilizing  the  achievements  of  its  honest  rev- 
olutionists for  schemes  of  which  the  heroes  had  never  dreamed  and 
for  which  they  had  never  toiled.  The  Roman  acid  has  always  been 
strong  enough  to  dissolve  and  absorb  into  its  general  mass  the 
purest  crystals  which  it  has  deposited.  The  individuality  was  gone, 
but  the  elements  were  used  for  wider  purposes.  Francis  was  no 
more  Francis,  but  it  was  an  historical  necessity  which  Rome  eagerly 
seized  upon  to  call  the  order  by  his  name.  But  who  would  recognize 
Francis  the  practical  and  the  real  in  the  typical  Franciscan  of  his- 
tory, who  revels  in  his  world  of  ecstasies,  visions,  dreams,  and 
miracles? 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

DOMINIC   AND   HIS   ORDER. 

Ik  the  year  1218  Dominic  and  Francis  met  at  the  Portinncnla. 
The  former  had  always  been  powerfully  impressed  at  the  success  of 
the  Minorites,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  of 
poyerty  to  reinforce  the  popularity  of  his  own  flagging  order.  This 
was  wise,  for  after  the  new  vow  the  Dominicans  also  rapidly  increased. 
Between  the  two  men  there  was  a  difference.  ^^  Francis  is  the  man 
of  inspiration,  Dominic  is  that  of  obedience  to  orders. '^  One  is  the 
Hammer  of  Heretics,  the  other  is  the  Father  of  the  Poor.'  Domi- 
nic was  equally  conscientious,  sincere,  devout,  and  with  an  equal 
devotion  to  the  Church.  He  had  a  wider  outlook  and  a  more 
calculating  spirit.  He  was  not  averse  to  learning,  and  touched  the 
fountains  of  power.  That  the  Church  should  have  given  birth  to 
two  such  men  at  that  time  proves  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  had  not 
entirely  left  her. 

Dominic's  youth  was  far  different  from  that  of  Francis.  The  best 
blood  of  Castile  flowed  in  his  veins,  but  he  was  early  taught  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  piety,  from  which  he  never  departed.  This 
scion  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  house  of  the  Guzmans — a  family 
of  saints — ^was  bom  at  Calaroga,  near  Osma,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1170. 
All  kinds  of  legends  surround  his  life,  to  many  of  which  Drane, 
the  most  critical  of  his  biographers^  gives  full  ere-  TouTHorDOM- 
dence.  He  was  educated  from  an  early  age  by  his  uncle,  i^^i^?- 
an  archpresbyter,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Palencia,  afterward  transferred  to  Salamanca.  He  ap- 
plied himself  intensely  to  his  studies,  but  not  more  so  than  to  the 
pursuits  of  religion.  He  was  saintly  from  his  boyhood.  In  the  ter- 
rible famine  of  1191  he  gave  away  everything  of  value,  even  his 
parchments,  annotated  with  his  own  hands.  When  his  fellow- 
students  expostulated  with  him  the  enthusiast  replied,  ''  Would 
you  have  me  study  off  these  dead  skins,  when  men  are  dying  of 

>  Sabatier,  life  of  St.  Fnuoois  of  Aashd,  p.  S15.  There  is  no  Sabatier  for 
Dominio.  Augusta  Theodoeia  Drane  has  written  an  elaborate  History  of  St. 
Dominic,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1801,  from  a  carefol  stndy  of  all  the  original  an- 
thorities,  bat  from  the  standpoint  of  a  devont  believer,  and  therefore  with  too 
mnch  credence  in  the  legends.  Her  work  has  had  the  rare  honor  of  translation 
into  both  French  and  Qerman. 
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hunger  ?  "  He  was  ten  years  at  the  nniyereity.  In  1194  he  was 
made  canon,  and  afterward  subprior  of  the  monastery  at  Osma. 

In  1203  he  accompanied  his  bishop  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
uLBOBs  m  France.  It  proved  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  His 
LANGUKDoc.  joumcy  lay  through  Languedoc.  He  saw  those  beauti- 
ful plains  given  over  to  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy,  and  on 
his  devout  mind  this  made  a  fearful  impression.  Some  of  the 
heretics  were  antichristian,  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  Man- 
ichseism,  others  were  more  evangeliod,  but  all  were  estranged 
from  the  Church  by  its  manifold  corruptions  and  wicked  clergy. 
While  Dominic  saw  this,  he  also  saw  that  the  papal  legates  were  in- 
competent for  the  work  of  conversion,  on  account  of  the  pomp  and 
state  in  which  they  carried  on  their  work.  He  therefore  asked  the 
privilege  of  converting  the  heretics  of  Languedoc,  which  he  did 
with  self-denying  simplicity,  going  among  them  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
and  convincing  them  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  Drane  says  that  his 
eloquence  '^  conquered  the  obstinacy  of  vast  numbers  whom  he  won 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Church." '  His  mission,  however,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  failare,  although  alleged  miracles  attended  him  on 
every  path.  It  was  a  stubborn  generation,  and  Innocent  III  had 
lost  confidence  in  Christian  means  of  conversion.  After  his  legate. 
Cardinal  Castelnau,  was  slain,  the  dogs  of  war  were  let  loose  upon 
the  Albigenses,  and  under  the  bloodthirsty  Montfort  the  despised 
heretics  were  well-nigh  exterminated. 

Dominic,  therefore,  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  this  war  against  heresy,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  Inquisitor  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  turn  over  the  heretics  to  death  after  their  examina- 
tion. Many  of  the  early  Dominican  biographers  and  other  Boman 
Catholic  authorities  earnestly  affirm  it,  but  this  tradition  is  now 
exploded.  The  learned  Dominican  Echard  proved  that  prior 
to  the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  1216,  when  Dominic  ceased  his 
labors  in  Languedoc,  the  office  of  Inquisitor  did  not  exist,  and 
that  even  then  it  was  not  so  named.*  The  only  evidence  for  the 
tradition  is  certain  documents  which  simply  refer  to  the  penances 
which  were  exacted  of  heretics  on  being  received  back  into  the 
Church.'    Lea  shows  that  it  was  in  fact  ten  years  after  Dominic's 

1  Hiatory  of  St.  Dominlo,  p.  41. 

*  The  decrees  of  that  covnoil  require  biahope  to  appoint  three  men  of  good 
character  who  shall  assist  him  in  Tiaiting  those  parts  of  his  diooese  infested  bj 
heretics  that  they  may  seek  them  out  and  bring  them  to  justice.  See  Echazd, 
Soriptores  ordinis  Pradicatomm,  Paris,  1719-21,2  vols. ,  fol. 

'  These  docnments  are  given  in  fall  by  Drane,  pp.  109-112, 
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death  before  the  Inquisition  could  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all/ 
and  he  classes  this  legend  with  the  enthusiastic  declaration  of  an 
historian  of  the  order  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  heretics 
had  been  converted  by  Dominic's  teachings^  merits,  and  miracles.* 
In  fact,  the  common  association  of  the  Inquisition  with  the  Do- 
minican order  rests  on  a  misconception.  The  Inquisition  was  not 
formally  confided  to  their  hands,  but  any  of  the  orders  or  the  sec- 
ular clergy  could  be  used  whenever  convenient.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Dominic  shared  the  belief  of  the  Church  of  his  time  that  the 
burning  of  incorrigible  heretics  was  an  act  of  piety  and  necessity, 
but  his  own  method  of  conversion  was  by  persuasion,  and  not  by 
the  sword.* 

In  1216  Dominic  received  the  papal  sanction  for  his  order,  the 
Friar  Preachers,  who  were  to  go  out  over  the  world  pap^  sawc- 
carrying  the  banner  of  salvation.  In  1220,  influenced  Sominkj""* 
by  the  Franciscans,  the  order  embraced  the  vow  of  order. 
poverty,  which,  however,  was  interpreted  as  not  excluding  col- 
lective property.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  Dominic 
had  a  larger  mind  than  Francis,  and  he  encouraged  learning. 
Everywhere  his  schools  and  churches  could  be  seen.  The  ablest 
minds  in  the  Church  donned  the  white  gown  with  the  black 
hood— Albert  the  Great,  Aquinas,  Eckhart,  Tauler,  Suso,  Savon- 
arola, Las  Casas,  and  Vincent  Ferrier.  Four  popes  came  from 
them,  and  they  had  bishops  without  number.  They  were  pro- 
found students  of  theology,  and  it  is  due  to  their  preaching  and  that 
of  the  Franciscans  that  tlie  light  of  faith  was  kept  burning  on  the 
candlestick  of  the  Church  during  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
whole  constitution  and  thought  of  the  Preaching  Order  revolved 
around  the  idea  of  making  learned  preachers  of  the  faith  and  eflS- 
cient  converters  of  heretics.  Pastoral  work  and  manual  labor  were 
largely  omitted,  that  everything  might  bend  to  study  and  prayer. 
Fixed  dwellings  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  higher  education  was 
a  requisition.*    In  their  earliest  seat,  Toulouse,  their  course  of 

1  Hifltoiy  of  the  InqniBition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  800. 

*  See  references  in  Lea,  p.  800,  note.  Both  Lacordfiire,  Vie  de  S.  Dominique, 
Paris,  1840,  and  Drane,  ch.  ix,  vindicate  Dominic  from  complicity  in  blood- 
gniltiness  which  the  tradition  implies,  but  the  Abb^  Donais  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  the  legend  on  the  authority  of  the  bull  of  Sixtns  V  (Sources  de  THis- 
toire  de  rinquisition,  in  Bevue  des  Quest.  Histor.,  Oct.    1,  1881,  p.  400). 

.  But  this  is  a  case  where  papal  bulls  cannot  be  deemed  infallible.    Even  the  in- 
faUibilists  would  exclude  historical  points  from  the  range  of  divine  guidance. 
'  TuUoch,  art.  Dominic  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  needs  correction  here. 

*  Denifle,  Die  Constitution  des  Prediger-0rden<4  vom  Jahre  1228,  in  Archly.  1 
litt.  und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mlttelalters,  1885,  H.  ii, 
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Btndy  was  most  rigid^  including  Greek,  Hebrew,  and,  for  Eastern 
missionaries,  Arabic.  The  student  was  required  to  understand 
apologetics  and  homiletics.  To  show  the  efficiency  of  their  train- 
DOMiMicAN  iug,  a  brilliant  pupil  of  theirs,  Bernard  de  Oaillac 
LiARwiNG.  (d,  1331),  mastered  Greek  so  thoroughly  that  he  could 
preach  in  it  readily,  then  translated  Aquinas  into  that  language, 
and  went  to  Constantinople  to  win  the  Greek  Church  to  the  papacy.' 
The  Dominican  would  not  have  been  frightened  at  the  ordinary 
curriculum  leading  to  the  Protestant  ministry,  for  his  course  was 
eyen  more  protracted  :  three  years  in  the  preparatory  department, 
three  years  in  the  arts  course  (studium  artinm),  three  years  in  the 
scientific  department  (studium  naturalium),  three  years  in  theology, 
and  a  postgraduate  course  for  teachers  (studium  solemne).' 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  acute  and  richly  furnished  inteUects 
checked  the  advance  of  dissent  in  Europe,  and  brought  thousands 
into  Christianity  in  India,  China,  and  Japan?  Their  range  of 
literary  activity  was  encyclopedic,  exhausting  the  learning  of  the 
times.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before  1258,  a  catalogue 
of  Dominican  "  Masters  of  Theology ''  embraced  twenty  teachers 
who  "  lectured  and  debated  two  and  two  in  the  presence  of  scholars 
and  monks  and  many  prelates  of  the  Churches."*  Let  Protestant- 
ism remember  that  if  it  will  master  the  world,  while  receiving  all  the 
larger  truth  which  has  broken  forth  out  of  the  Word  in  these  later 
centuries,  it  must  emulate  the  Dominican  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
intellect  and  the  Franciscan  in  his  emphasis  on  the  heart. 

'Molinier,  O.  Bernard  de  Gaillac  et  renseigement  ohes  lex  Domixiioahu  i  1ft 
tn  da  Xm  sieole,  in  Bevne  Historiqne,  zxr  (1884),  2. 

*  Donais,  Essai  sor  rorganisation  des  ^tades  dans  Tordre  dee  frdres  prSeheors 
an  xm  et  an  XIV  siecle,  Paris,  1884.    Soott,  Cur.  Die.,  iii,  176. 

>  Denifle,  Qnellen  znr  Oelehrtengeeohichte  dee  Predigeroidena,  im  IS  n.  14 
Jahrhondert,  in  Aiohtv.  f.  litt.  n.  Eiichengoflch.  dee  Mittelalten,  1866,  Bd.S. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  WALDEN8ES  AND  THE  MEDLSVAL  DISSENTERS. 

Those  who  epeak  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  Dead  Sea  of  Religious 
Calm — ^no  life^  no  dissenting  voices^  no  great  currents  of  spiritual 
enthusiasm^  no  profound  moyements  counter  to  the  ruling  Churchy 
have  a  narrow  view  of  that  epoch.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  medieval  period^  especially  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury^ when  Europe  was  swarming  with  sects  and  stirring  with 
either  healthy  or  fanatical  excitement.  The  movements  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  heretical  and  the  evangelical^  or 
the  ManichaBan  and  the  Catholic. 

The  persistence  of  the  old  Hindu  and  Persian  dualism  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  history.  The  problem  of  evil  has  staggered  the 
human  mind.  There  is  only  one  solution — that  offered  orumtal 
by  the  theology  of  the  free  will,  which  explains  sin  dualism. 
as  the  abuse  of  freedom,  the  possibility  of  which  is  inevitable  in 
a  moral  world  made  for  men  and  not  for  machines.  But  that 
solution  could  not  be  grasped  by  those  trained  under  the  shadow  of 
fatalism  which  spread  its  glooiAy  darkness  over  the  whole  East 
and  some  sections  of  Christendom.  To  these  the  only  solution  was 
that  of  Mani,  that  there  are  two  beings,  one  infinitely  good,  the 
Creator  of  the  soul  of  man  and  everything  good,  and  the  other 
evil,  the  creator  of  matter,  sin,  and  evil.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  persistence  of  this  conception  that  nearly  every  sect  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  infected  with  it,  that  it  explains  the  oppro- 
brium cast  upon  the  body  by  many  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  it  has  been  recently  revived  in  part  by  the  so-called  *'  Chris- 
tian Science,^'  which  has  had  large  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
One  general  name  covers  all  these  medisBval  Manichssan-Christian 
sects — namely,  Cathari,  "the. Pure.'*  From  a  document  first 
edited  by  D5llinger  we  get  an  excellent  description  of  the  tenets  of 
one  of  them,  the  Albanenses,  so  called  from  the  country  of  their 
origin  or  activity,  Albania :  "  You  teach  and  believe  that  there  are 
two  Creators  from  eternity,  and  that  they  are  contrary,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  conflict  between  them,  and  that  the  one  fights 
against  the  other,  and  destroys  the  other,  according  as  either  is 
more  potent,  publicly  and  privately.     If  this  is  true  each  is  lord  of 
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his  own  account^  and  lord  oyer  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  creatures 
and  sons  of  each  ought  to  be  subject  to  him.  ...  0 

ALBANINBUa  ... 

Albanenses,  you  preach  two  gods^  two  peoples,  and  two 
kingdoms  without  beginning,  and  that  each  of  these  will  be  of 
perpetual  duration.  0  Albanenses,  you  preach  that  the  evil  god 
sent  his  messenger,  or  his  messengers,  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
good  God,  and  that  a  great  battle  took  place  there,  and  that  not 
being  able  to  resist  Michael  the  archangel  they  were  thrust  out  of 
heayen  ;  but  yet  they  fell  into  a  multitude  of  the  souls  of  the  good 
Ood,  whom  the  evil  god  himself  imprisoned  in  human  bodies,  for 
restoring  whom  the  good  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who 
died,  was  crucified,  suflfered  martyrdom  in  this  world."  * 

The  Carcoricii  of  Bulgaria  and  Italy  and  the  Bogomiles  of 
Thrace  differed  from  the  Albanenses  by  holding  to  a  derived  and  sub- 
ordinate dualism.  There  were  some  minor  differences  between  the 
different  sects  or  branches  of  the  Cathari,  but  they  all  agreed  as  to 
the  dualism,  emphasis  on  asceticism  and  the  necessity  of  crucifying 
the  flesh  to  attain  the  perfect  life,  a  denial  of  the  magical  effect  of 
Church  ordinances,  a  denial  of  the  sacredness  of  Church  buildings 
and  ceremonies,  especially  when  ministered  by  a  corrupt  priesthood, 
and  an  absurdly  strict  moral  standard  based  on  the  opposition  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter.  To  hold  property,  to  keep  intercourse 
with  worldly  men,  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  swear,  to  wage  war,  to  kiD 
animals,  except  those  that  creep,  to  eat  flesh,  except  that  of  fishes, 
and  to  marry,  were  deadly  sins.  The  seyerity  of  these  require- 
ments was  mitigated  by  the  distinction  between  the  Perfect  and 
the  Believers ;  only  the  Perfect  were  required  to  fulfill  all  the 
rules,  while  the  Believers  were  exhorted  to  enter  the  higher  circle 
in  their  last  illness,  at  which  time  they  received  a  spiritual  baptism, 
the  consolamentum. 

.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  excused  the  fierce  persecutions 
waged  against  the  Cathari  by  the  assertion  that  they  were  outra- 
geously immoral.  Ryder,  the  associate  of  Newman,  calls  the  mediae- 
val heretic,  as  a  rule,  ^'a  very  loathsome  combination  of  the  scamp 
and  the  ruflSan."'  This  is  a  slander.  There  were  ruffians  in  the 
Middle  Ages — such  as  the  Cotereaux  and  Brabancons — men  tossed 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  raging  sea  of  those  troublous  times,  with- 

'  Salons  Bnroe,  a  nobleman  of  Piacenza,  in  hk  Sapra  Stella,  A.  D.  1285, 
printed  the  2d  vol.  of  DoUinger's  Beitrage  znr  SektengeBchiohte  dee  MittelalterR, 
Munohen,  1890.  ThlB  tract  is  one  of  the  most  valnable  sonrces  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  mediATal  sects.  It  is  written  hj  a  layman,  and  is  a  straightforward  and 
moderate  account. 

*  Oatholio  Controversy,  8d  ed.,  p.  209  (Am.  ed.). 
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out  religion,  without  mercy,  organized  banditti,  returned  cru- 
saders, discharged  soldiers,  escaped  criminalB,  and  ooNrucnNo 
worthless  ecclesiastics  and  monks.  But  these  were  not  istiiiati  or 
the  Cathari,  much  less  the  Waldenses.*  Drane,  more  ™*^^™^"- 
moderately,  says  that  the  "facts  of  history  fully  justify  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who  was  perfectly  well  informed  in  the  matters  of 
which  he  speaks,  when  he  declares  the  actions  perpetrated  by  the 
foUowers  of  the .  Albigensian  heresy  to  have  been  too  loathsome  and 
horrible  for  description."*  DoUinger  is  also  inclined  to  give 
credit,  without  special  investigation^  to  the  testimony  of  their 
enemies  as  to  the  immorality  of  certain  of  the  Cathari.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  monstrous  charges  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cathari 
impute  to  them  deeds  which  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  their 
principles,  and  for  these  principles  they  were  ready  to  suffer  torture 
and  death.  Besides,  the  writers  of  the  documents  which  mention 
these  deeds  do  not  pretend  to  have  sufficient  evidence  whereon  to 
base  their  insinuations,  but  throw  them  out  for  what  they  are 
worth,  as  resting  on  mere  rumor.*  Karl  Schmidt,  who  investi- 
gated the  documents  in  a  more  judicial  spirit,  discredits  the 
charges,'  which  rest  in  fact  on  no  better  foundation  than  do  the 
wild  stories  told  of  the  early  Christians. 

Indeed,  no  surer  way  lay  open  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian  to 
vindicate  himself  against  the  charge  of  Catharism  than  to  swear 
that  he  was  addicted  to  the  practices  and  vices  of  our  ordinary 
humanity.  When  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  Toulouse,  Jean 
Teisseire  defended  himself  by  exclaiming :  "  I  am  not  a  heretic, 
for  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  I  eat  flesh,  and  lie  and  swear, 
and  am  a  faithful  Christian."'  Lea  agrees  with  Schmidt  that 
many  of  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  Cathari  were  admirable,  and 
that  they  were  reasonably  obeyed.  In  spite  of  the  horrible  tales, 
invented  perhaps  to  frighten  the  people  from  heresy,  the  candid 
and  intelligent  inquisitors,  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  make  no  mention  of  crimes,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  excom- 

I  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inqniflition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  125. 

*  QosD  ipei  faoinnt  in  absoondito  non  est  modo  neceese  in  medium  proferre, 
qui  sunt  fcetida  et  horribilia.  Alberio  Trinm,  Font.  GaUia,  Rer.  Sorip.  Col- 
lection of  Dom  Martin  Bouquet,  i  zxi,  p.  524.  See  Drane,  Hist,  of  St  Dominio, 
pp.  27,  28. 

'  Sektengeachichte,  i,  174,  ff.  The  treatment  in  this  volume  is  meager,  and 
does  not  add  materiaUy  to  our  knowledge. 

*  See  Newman,  in  Chr.  Lit.,  April,  1890,  voL  ii,  p.  57. 

^  Hist,  et  Doctrine  de  la  secte  dee  Cathares,  Paris,  1840,  2  vols.,  and  art.  in 
Herzog-Plitt. 
'  Guil.  Pelisso,  Chron.,  ed.  Molinier,  Anicii,  p.  17. 
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mnnications  and  sentences  which  Lea  read  there  is  no  alliiflion  to 
anything  of  the  kind  except  in  some  proceedings  in  the  Alpine 
valleys  in  1387.^  St.  Bernard  bears  the  same  testimony.  ''If 
you  interrogate  the  heretics, ''  he  says,  ''  nothing  can  be  more 
Christian  ;  as  to  their  conyersation,  nothing  can  be  less  reprehen- 
sible, and  what  they  speak  they  prove  by  their  deeds.  As  for  the 
morals  of  the  heretic,  he  cheats  no  one,  he  oppresses  no  one,  he 
strikes  no  one,  his  cheeks  are  pale  with  fasting,  Jie  eats  not  the 
bread  of  idleness,  his  hands  labor  for  his  liyelihood/"  The  abbot 
Joachim  bears  the  same  testimony." 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  original  authorities  Lea 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  comprehensiye  words.  The 
Gathari  were  ''mostly  simple  folks,  industrious  peasants  and  me- 
chanics, who  felt  the  evils  around  them  and  welcomed  any  change. 
The  theologians  who  combated  them  ridiculed  them  as  ignorant 
churls,  and  in  France  they  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Texerant  (Tisserands,  weavers),  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
heresy  among  the  weavers,  whose  monotonous  occupation  doubtless 
gave  ample  opportunity  for  thought.  Rude  and  ignorant  they  might 
be  for  the  most  part,  but  they  had  skilled  theologians  for  teachers 
and  an  extensive  popular  literature,  which  has  utterly  perished, 
saving  a  Catharin  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Romance  and  a 
book  of  ritual.  Their  familiarity  with  Scripture  is  vouched  for 
by  the  warning  of  Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  that  the  Christian  should 
dread  their  conversation  as  he  would  a  tempest,  unless  he  is  skiUed 
in  the  law  of  God  so  that  he  can  overcome  them  in  argument.  Their 
strict  morality  was  never  corrupted,  and  a  hundred  years  after  St 
Bernard  the  same  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  virtue  of  those  who 
were  persecuted  in  Prance  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  fact,  the  formula  of  confession  used  in  their  assemblies  shows 
a  strict  guard  was  maintained  over  every  idle  thought  and  careless 
word.''  *  The  guilt  of  immorality  lay  on  other  shoulders,  and  the 
Church  knew  it,  and  many  of  her  teachers  bitterly  confessed  it. 
This  in  part  explains  the  rise  and  vast  extent  of  the  Catharist  here- 
sies. They  honeycombed  all  central  and  southern  Europe.  Medi- 
eval Christianity  had  met  its  most  formidable  enemy,  and  it  seemed 
at  one  time  as  if  the  Church  would  be  supplanted  by  a  Christian 
ManichaBism  over  all  its  fairest  territories. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Catharists  did  not  sup- 
plant it.     For  although  they  shone  favorably  in  morality  beside  the 

>  Left,  i,  101.  •  Serm.  in  Cftntioa,  rv,  6 ;  xA  1- 

*  See  the  admixftble  work  by  Togco,  L'£reeJa  nel  Medio  Evo.,  p.  408. 

*  Lea,  I  c,  pp.  101,  102. 
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Catholics,  their  system  was  not  only  a  negation  of  Christianity,  but 
also  a  strong  denial  of  progress  and  oiyilization.  If  matter  is  the 
creation  of  the  devil,  and  nature  the  vesture  of  a  demon,  all  science 
becomes  an  impossibility,  and  all  the  magnificent  growth  of  man  in 
art  and  labor  and  the  ameliorations  of  charity  is  a  deadly  snare.  For 
this  reason  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  Church  triumphed  in  that 
confiict.  We  cannot  excuse  her  weapons.  She  tried  DisTRncriov 
persuasion,  reason,  truth,  and  in  Francis  she  tried  love,  owdvaubm. 
But  all  these  failed.  Then  she  used  force,  and  the  dragoons  of 
Montfort,  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  the  torture,  and  the 
stake  accomplished  the  work.  But  the  pulverization  of  dualism  was 
a  most  beneficent  result,  even  if  the  means  used  were  barbarous  and 
devilish.  If  the  Church  had  been  faithful  to  the  spirit  and  truth 
of  her  Lord  she  would  not  have  had  occasion  to  imbrue  her  hands 
in  blood  and  burden  her  conscience  with  the  awful  memories  of  her 
inquisitional  butcheries.  But  it  was  the  just  retribution  for  her 
sins. 

Of  the  numerous  wings  of  the  Catharist  school  the  Bogomiles  of 
Thrace  lived  on  through  the  Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  fire  and  sword, 
until  they  were  finally  absorbed  or  forced  into  Mohammedanism. 
Even  to-day  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  their  tenets  ''still  lurk  as  a 
secret  and  sacred  tradition  among  some  families,'^  and  the  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  Christian  ritual  can  be  traced  in  their  services.  On  their 
sixty  thousand  tombs  the  crescent  and  the  cross  are  often  to  be  found 
sculptured/  The  Patarini*  of  Italy  were  widely  spread,  and  had 
churches,  and,  at  last,  even  dioceses,  in  the  principal  cities  and  in 
the  Papal  States.  Both  the  conflicts  of  the  popes  with  the  Hohen- 
staufen  and  the  political  condition  of  Italy  favored  them,  and  many 
powerful  nobles  supported  them.  For  centuries  they  withstood  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  late  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  long  un  or 
tury  the  Holy  Office  was  busily  persecuting  them.  After  ™»  fatawkl 
that,  however,  they  disappeared.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
their  strength  and  influence  in  Italy  that  so  late  as  the  last  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century  one  of  their  number  in  Ferrara,  Armanno 
Pangilovo,  was  very  near  being  canonized  by  the  pope.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Dante  was  a  preacher  among  them,'  but  Schmidt 

^See  Munzo,  Bamblee  and  Stadies  in  Boflnia-Henegoylna  and  Dalmatian 
Edinb.,  1896  ;  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  18, 1896,  p.  128. 

'  Or  ragpiokeiB,  bo  called  from  the  eeotion  of  the  city  of  Milan  where  the 
rag  collectors  made  their  rendezvous,  and  where  the  Catharists  nnder  their 
great  leader  Arialdos  were  wont  to  gather.  **  Patari !  '^  is  still  the  cry  of  the 
ragpickers  in  the  smaU  towns  of  ProTence. 

'  Aronz,  Dante  Heretiqne,  Bevolntionaire  et  Socialiste,  Paris,  1864,  and  the 
i  author's  Clef  de  la  Com^die  anti-Catholiqne  de  Dante  Alighieri,  Paris,  1866. 
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justly  oharacterizes  such  a  statement  as  an  ''  exaggeration  of  sickly 
criticiBm/' '  The  Albigenses  of  the  soath  of  France  felt  the  iron 
the  most  keenly.  Here  the  intolerable  papal  corruption  had  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  the  spread  of  Gatharism  was  rapid  and  exten- 
sive. In  many  places  they  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  In  vain  the  holy  St.  Bernard,  in  1147,  and  St. 
Dominic,  in  1205-15,  and  numerous  other  Catholic  workers,  tried 
to  bring  them  over  to  the  faith.  The  more  they  argued  the  more 
the  heresy  grew.  Then  the  murder  of  the  papal  legate  Castelnan 
gave  Innocent  III  his  pretext  for  arguments  of  another  sort.  He 
called  for  a  holy  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Languedoc,  and 
was  met  by  prompt  responses  enough.  With  fire,  sword,  torture, 
and  wholesale  massacres,  all  augmented  by  the  Inquisition,  the 
heretics  were  either  conyerted  or  exterminated.  For  twenty  years, 
1208-29,  the  holocaust  went  on.  The  savagery  with  which  the 
Holy  War  of  Innocent  was  carried  on  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
famous  response  of  the  papal  legate  at  the  sack  of  Beziers,  in  1209. 
When  asked  what  to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured  city 
the  answer  came:  ''Kill  them  all;  Ood  will  know  his  own.''  The 
religious  effect  of  the  Albigensian  war  was  to  leave  the  miserable 
TBI  HOLT  remnant  of  Cathari  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
cRcsADi.  while  its  political  effect  was  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  France.  The  war  itself  is  one  of  the  infamous 
spots  on  the  fame  of  the  Roman  Church  which  will  not  out,  though 
washed  by  a  thousand  seas.  This  war  left  the  richest  and  Mrest 
country  a  desert,  burned  its  heterodox  inhabitants,  and  many  even 
of  its  orthodox  were  chained  together  and  sent  to  the  Moslem  slave 
market.'    In  Germany  a  few  burnings  and  the  decisive  treatment 

'  Modem  biblioaloritioiBxnaffordBmaziyparaUelfl  to  sachfantaatioexBggeraiioiL 
*The  name  Albigeneee  comes  from  Albi  (Albiga),  capital  of  department 
Tarn,  one  of  their  principal  seats.  Before  the  omsade  they  were  spoken  of  as 
Poblicants,  or  Pablicani,  a  name  probably  from  the  Panlioians,  although  they 
oaUed  themselTes  the  Bos  Homes  {Boni  Homines^  Bons  Hommes),  a  name  which 
they  gave  to  the  perfeeti.  It  used  to  be  the  popular  Protestant  conception  that 
the  Albigenses  were  practically  identical  with  the  Waldensea,  and  that  they 
were  CTangelical,  if  not  ahnost  Ftotestants  of  the  pre-Bef  ormation  The  works  of 
AUiz,  Hist,  of  the  Albigenses,  Oxf.,  1821,  Faber,  Theol.  of  the  YaUenses  and 
Albigenses,  Lond.,  1888,  Baird,  Hist,  of  the  Albigenses,  Yandois,  etc.,  N.  T,. 
1880,  h6lx>ed  to  spread  this  idea.  In  this  they  had  the  iUnatrioaa  examples 
of  Basnage,  Abbadie,  and  Beansobre,  the  celebrated  aathor  of  the  Hist,  of 
ICanichsBism,  and  the  Yandois  historians  of  the  serenteenth  oentory,  Perrin 
and  Leger.  The  learned  Arminian  limboroh  was  one  of  the  first  to  ohange 
Protestant  sentiment.  In  preparing  his  Hist,  of  the  Inqniaition  (l<IOd)  he  edited 
the  records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tonlonse,  and  confesses  its  pemsal  had 
changed  his  opinion,  and  convinced  him  of  the  Manichgan  character  of  tha 
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of  Eonrad  of  Marburg  (1231)  sufficed  to  crush  the  Gathari,  and  in 
England  they  made  no  mark. 

The  second  group  of  heretics  may  be  called  evangelical  and 
catholic^  not  because  they  reached  at  once  the  full  assurance  of 
faiths  but  because  they  stood,  for  the  most  part  at  leasts  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  their  doctrines  never  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
belief  as  held  by  the  Church  Catholic.  While  not  Protestants  be- 
fore the  Beformation,  they  anticipated  in  important  particulars 
Luther's  message.  That  there  were  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
select  souls  here  and  there  who  kept  the  faith,  cannot  be  doubted^ 
but  these  men  of  purer  thought  had  no  connection  one  with  another^ 
and  were  in  no  separate  organization,  but  simply  existed  ^y^^j^j^j^ 
in  the  Church.  The  idea  that  the  Waldenses  and  the  and  gaibouo 
Anabaptistscan  trace  their  life  as  communities  backtothe  ^^^' 
apostolic  times,  that  groups  of  men  existed  here  and  there  which  had 
received  from  their  predecessors  and  handed  down  to  their  successors 
a  purer  faith,  and  that  thus  the  lamp  of  theOospel  was  kept  burning  at 
a  definite  center  or  centers  from  the  apostolic  times  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, rests  on  no  sufficient  foundation  whatever,  and  is  now  abandoned 
by  scholars.  If  there  were  such  evangelical  groups,  such  heralds  of 
the  pure  Gospel,  it  may  at  least  be  said  they  have  left  no  trace. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  reformers  was  Peter  of  Bruys,  who 
went  through  the  south  of  France  preaching  against  images,  cruci- 
fixes, ceremonies,  and  church  buildings,  and  calling  men  ^^g^  q, 
back  to  the  simple  teachings  of  Christ.  He  rejected  in-  bbutb. 
fant  baptism  and  all  sacramental  significance  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Much  that  was  crude  and  ill-advised  was  in  his  message,  but  he  was 
working  back  to  the  original  Gospel,  though  without  the  training 
or  balance  to  do  justice  to  institutional  Christianity.  Most  of  the 
practices  and  tenets  of  the  Church  he  repudiated,  but  without  sub- 
stituting a  well-considered  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine.  D5llinger 
insists  on  identifying  him  andHenry  of  Lausanne  with  theCatharists, 
but  without  any  reason.'    His  great  opponent,  Peter  the  Venerable, 

theology  of  the  Albigenaee.  Moeheim  followed  him,  and  this  view  has  been 
BO  oonflrmed  by  erery  etody  of  the  documents  of  the  time  that  Neander,  Giee- 
eler,  Hahn,  Schmidt,  Henog,  and  since  them  all  aoholaiB,  hare  adopted  this 
view.  For  a  scholarly  treatment  see  Lond.  Qoar,  Rev.  (Weel.  Meth.),  iv,  1,  ft. 
An  admirable  account  of  the  omsade  is  given  by  Moffat  in  Presb.  Bev.,  1886, 
607-089.  ICaitland,  Facts  and  Documents  ninstrative  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  Lond.,  1882,  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  Englishmen  to  the  right 
view.  A  idmple  way  to  come  to  a  eolation  of  the  matter  is  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  Waldenses  concerning  their  brother  heretics,  the  Oathavi  and  Albl* 
genses.  The  later  Waldenses  abhorred  them  and  wrote  against  them* 
■DSDinger,  2.0.,  i,  oIltI. 
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never  attributes  to  him  any  of  the  diBtinguishing  marks  of  the 
Manichaeans^  or  calk  him  one.  This  he  would  have  done  had 
there  been  occasion.'  The  bishops  and  priests,  with  the  help  of  a 
mob,  burned  him  at  St.  Oilles  in  1126. 

Henry  of  Lausanne,  a  contemporary,  and  a  monk  of  Clugny, 
stood  closer  by  the  Church.  He  held  a  cross  before  him,  and  went 
forth  preaching  penitence,  attacking  the  depravity  of  the  clergy 
and  creating  intense  excitement  wherever  he  went.  He  laid  hold 
of  men's  hearts  with  great  power,  brought  them  face  to  face  with 
the  Gospel,  and  caused  thousands  to  renounce  their  sins.  He  read- 
ily proved  that  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and  life,  had  left  the 
Kew  Testament  standard,  and  his  work  in  southern  France  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  preached 
HXNBT  or  <^d  wrote  against  him,  thought  that  all  the  people  were 
i^t-sAMNi.  leaving  the  Church  for  him.  "How  great  are  the 
evils,''  he  says,  "which  I  have  heard,  and  know,  that  the  heretic 
Henry  has  done  and  is  daily  doing  in  the  churches  of  God !  A 
ravening  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  is  busy  in  your  land.  The 
churches  are  without  congregations,  congregations  without  priests, 
priests  without  their  due  reverence,  and,  worst  of  all.  Christians 
without  Christ.  Churches  are  regarded  as  synagogues,  the  sanctuary 
of  God  is  said  to  have  no  sanctity,  the  sacraments  are  not  thought 
to  be  sacred,  and  feast  days  are  deprived  of  their  wonted  solemni- 
ties. Men  are  dying  in  their  sins."  *  The  Church  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  sent  the  holy  Bernard  to  call  the  people  back.  Ber- 
nard had  little  success,  however.  His  auditors  interrupted  him 
with  passages  of  Scripture  and  confounded  him.  Finally,  Henry 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  about  1148,  and  kept  in  prison  until  he 
died.' 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  that  brave  and  high-minded  republi- 
ARKOLDOF  ^^»  AmoW  of  Brcscla,  who,  if  he  did  not  protest 
BRK8CIA.  strongly  against  corrupt  doctrine,  worked  mightily  for 

evangelical  reform.     He  was  a  native  of  Brescia,  in  Lombardy, 

I  The  best  troatment  of  Peter  of  Brays  is  by  Newman  in  Papers  of  Am. 
Soc.  of  Church  History,  iy,  183,  if .  See  also  Neander,  It,  6M,  £f.  The  only 
sonrce  is  Peter  the  Venerable's  Adyersos  Petribmsianoa  hwretioos,  in  Migne, 
yoL  189. 

'  Ep.  241  (ed.  Eales,  ii,  707).  In  this  epistle  Bernard  seeks  to  blacken  his 
charactei^— a  fayorite  method  of  dealing  with  heretica— bnt  his  charges  are  nn- 
fonnded. 

'  Ddmnger  classes  Henry  also  with  the  Catharists,  bnt  without  eyidence, 
purely  an  insufficient  and  presnmptiye  reasoning.  Neither  HOdebert  nor  Ber- 
nard hints  at  this,  which  they  would  haye  been  only  too  glad  to  do  if  tha 
slightest  pretext  had  been  afitorded  them. 
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where  a  statue  of  him  was  unyeiled  in  1882.  He  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  in  Paris.  He  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Churchy  and  called  it  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolic  model.  In  Lombardy,  in  France,  and  finally  in  Borne,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice,  though  relentlessly  pursued,  however,  by  the 
great  hunter  of  heresy,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  His  scheme  was  the 
Voluntaryism  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  that  priests  and  prelates 
should  give  up  their  riches,  live  in  the  simple  style  of  the  apostles, 
and  depend  upon  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  faithful.  He  was  nine 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  Home  he  led  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  greatness  of  the  city 
under  the  senators  and  people,  dependent  neither  on  the  corrupt 
papal  court  nor  on  the  empire.  In  1156  the  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  but  on  the  approach  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  into  whose 
hands  he  fell,*  he  was  surrendered  to  the  pope,  was  hung,  his  body 
burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  1155.  There  has 
been  much  dispute  as  to  Amold^s  doctrinal  position,  Giesebreoht 
claiming  that  his  work  was  political  and  within  the  Church,'  and 
others  holding  that  his  protest  went  farther. '  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  opinion  is  correct.  Bernard  says  he  was  unsound  in  doc- 
trine as  well  as  a  schismatic.^  Otto  of  Frisingen  says  that  he  was 
a  **  man  of  affected  singularity  and  sought  after  novelty,  one  of 
those  dispositions  ever  ready  to  manufacture  heresies  and  to  stir  up 
divisions. '' *  He  also  complains  that  he  ''is  said  to  have  been 
astray  in  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  and  the  baptism 
of  infants.^'  Arnold  founded,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Amoldists, 
a  sect  which  had  large  vogue  in  Lombardy,  and  led  a  reaction 
against  the  superstitious  value  of  rites  in  favor  of  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity.* 

The  most  influential  of  these  evangelical  reformers  was  Peter 
Waldo,   of  Lyons,  who  founded   the  only  medisBval  reformatory 

'  Frederick  wanted  to  oonoiliate  the  pope  in  order  to  facilitate  Ub  orowxUng. 
The  surrender  of  his  real  ally  in  his  contests  with  the  papal  absolutism  is  a 
dark  stain  on  Frederick. 

*  Arnold  Ton  Brescia,  Miinchen,  1878. 

'  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  on  medisBYal  sects,  including 
Leger,  Fiiesslin,  Muratori,  Dieokhoff,  Toco,  EeUer,  Brejer  (Arnold  ron  Bres- 
da,  in  Maurenbreoher's  Hist.  Taschenbuoh,  1889,  and  Die  Amoldisten,  in  Brie- 
ger'sZeitsch.  f.  Eirchengesch.,  zii,  1891),  and  Newman,  pp.  199  ff.  There  are 
four  primary  authorities  for  Arnold's  life :  the  letters  of  St.  Bernard,  the  anon- 
ymous poet  of  Bergamo,  John  of  SalisbuTy,  and  Otto  of  Freising. 

*Ep.  195.  »  De  Gestis  Friderioi,  ii,  20. 

*  Perhaps  the  best  monograph  on  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  by  Hausrath,  Arnold 
von  Brescia,  Leipz.,  1891.    Picturesque  and  trustworthy. 
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community  that  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.  He  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but,  becoming  enamored  with  Christ^s  ideal  of 
poverty  and  cross-bearing,  he  parted  with  his  goods 
(1173)  and  embarked  on  a  voyage,  the  issue  of  which 
he  knew  not.  His  first  thought  was  to  study  the  Bible.  He  knew 
little  of  Latin,  and  there  were  no  translations  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country.  He  therefore  hired  two  priests,  who  translated  the  New 
Testament  for  him,  which  he  soon  committed  to  memory.  People 
came  to  his  house  to  hear  him.  Without  knowing  it,  he  soon  be- 
came the  preacher.  Disciples  gathered  around  him.  He  instructed 
them  in  reading  the  Scriptures.  "  Then  they  went  out  into  the 
public  places  and  the  workshops,  and  visited  the  people  from  house 
to  house,  and  what  they  had  to  say  was  summed  up  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  the  words  :  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  '' '     Such  was  the  rise  of  the  Waldenses. 

It  was  a  movement  at  first  entirely  within  the  Church.  Al- 
though Waldo  and  his  followers  went  out  everywhere  preaching, 
or  rather  talking,  the  Oospel,  reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures 
and  scattering  over  southern  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  the 
seeds  of  truth,  they  did  so  in  simple-hearted  confidence  as  good 
Catholics.'  Their  aim  was  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  conform  more  strictly  to  the  primitive  ideal.  To  do  this 
they  had  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  preaching,  that  any  Christian 
who  knew  the  word  could  expound  it  in  private  or  in  public.  But 
this  they  did  in  no  spirit  of  schism,  but  as  loving  children  of  the 
Church.  In  1179  Pope  Alexander  III  received  them  at  Borne  with 
favor,  but  forbade  their  preaching.  That  was  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men,*'  said  Waldo,  and  in 
saying  that  he  gave  a  banner  for  Protestantism.  But  this  challenge 
the  pope  met  by  an  anathema,  in  1183:  "We  include  under  a  per- 
THi  WAL-  petual  anathema  all  those  who  in  spite  of  our  interdic- 
DncsKs.  tion,  and  without  being  sent  by  us,  shall  dare  to  preach, 

whether  in  private  or  public,  contrary  to  the  authority  represented 
by  the  apostolic  see  and  the  bishops.'* '  This  anathema  was  re- 
peated at  the  fourth  Lateran  council  of  1215,  and  thus  closed  the 
purely  Catholic  period  of  the  Waldenses. 

>  Comba,  Hist,  of  the  Waldenaee  of  Italy,  tr.  by  T.  E.  Comba,  Lond.,  1889, 
p.  26. 

'  Montet,  in  his  ezoellent  work,  Hist.  liti^ralze  des  TaadoU  dn  Pi^mont, 
Paris,  1887,  divides  the  history  of  the  Waldensian  Church  into  three  parts, 
a)  Catholic,  (2)  Hussite,  and  (8)  Protestant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  o£  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  this  representation. 

*  ICansi,  xziT. 
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Organization  followed.  Two  by  two  they  went  forth  carrying 
with  them  parte  of  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vernacular^  devo- 
tional extracts  from  the  Fathers,  and  hymns,  gathering  the  faithful 
in  secluded  places,  visiting  them  in  their  homes,  preaching,  hearing 
their  confessions,  and  granting  absolution.  In  some  congregations 
contrition  of  heart  and  silent  prayer  were  the  only  penance  necessary. 
In  morals  they  were  very  austere.  They  took  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  literally  :  nonresistance,  no  homicide,  even  in  judicial  sen- 
tences. Every  holy  man  had  the  power  to  ordain  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  although  in  some  places  the  Waldenses  had  a  regu- 
lar ministry.  They  rejected  purgatory.  Their  views  changed  with 
time,  becoming  more  and  more  scriptural,  while  in  different  coun- 
tries various  aspects  of  teaching  appeared.  But  their  whole  and 
inevitable  tendency  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  them  and  the 
Church.  Their  principles  logically  cut  the  ground  from  under  sac- 
erdotalism, indulgences,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Church.' 
They  were  saturated  with  the  Bible.  They  frequently  knew  whole 
books  by  heart.  Various  councils  forbade  Bible  reading.  Then 
these  earnest  folk  unfolded  its  truths  to  the  people.  There  is  no 
Bublimer  picture  in  history  than  these  humble  Bible  students, 
holding  with  the  Church  in  some  things,  attending  her  services  in 
many  cases,  going  forth  in  love  to  bring  the  power  and  love  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  people,  seeking  the  lazar-houses  to  minister  to  the 
lepers,  ceaseless  in  learning  and  teaching,  swimming  rivers  on  their 
mission  tours,  working  with  their  own  hands  to  support  themselves, 
despised,  persecuted,  tormented,  whose  only  sign  was,  as  their 
Nobla  Leyczon  says,  and  for  which  they  were  deemed  worthy  of 
death,  that  they  followed  Christ,  and  sought  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  God. 

The  Poor  Ifen  of  Lyons  spread  with  great  rapidity.  On  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  they  were  the  Poor  Men  of  Lombardy,  where, 
partly  in  descent  from  the  Amoldists,  they  differed  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  Lyons  brethren,  the  Italians  being  more  radical  re- 
formers.' In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  they  flourished,  and  in  those 
valleys  they  endured  until  the  Keformation.  It  was  the  age  of 
martyrs — three  hundred  years  of  cunning,  force,  torture,  dun- 
geons, and  fires  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church  against  as  inof- 
fensive and  pious  Christians  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.     They 

'  Lea  giree  an  excellent  survey,  Hist,  of  the  Inqnkition  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
i,  76-88. 

'  These  differences  form  the  snbject  of  a  conference  between  the  two  eohoole, 
full  poitionlara  of  which  are  in  the  Beeoriptiun  Hereeiazchamm  Lombardin  ad 
Leonifltae  in  Alemannia,  abovt  IdSO,  first  published  by  Preger,  MOnchen,  1^\ 
and  repab.  by  DoUingerin  his  Sektengesohiohte,  1890. 
53 
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were  the  fathers  of  the  idea  of  the  yernacular  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  common  people,  and  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  read 
the  book  for  himself.  They  were  emphatically  Bible  Christians. 
Since  the  time  of  Hildebrand  the  Church  had  repeatedly,  in  yari- 
ouB  local  synods,  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  Innocent  III  had  given  authoritative  expression  to  these 
decisions.  It  was  the  Waldenses  and  their  colaborers  to  whom 
the  common  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  owed  their  sight  of  the 
written  word,  and  the  message  of  its  salvation,  in  their  mother 
tongue.  A  number  of  Romance  Waldensian  versions  have  been 
KUMiscH's  known  constantly,  but  it  was  not  until  1881  that 
DiflooTERY.  Klimesch  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Tepl  in  Bohe- 
mia a  manuscript  German  Bible,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars,  is  Waldensian,  and  surprised  the  world  with  the  question 
whether  to  those  outcast  heretics  the  German  people  do  not  owe 
their  first  introduction  to  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  This 
Codex  Teplensis,  as  the  discoverer  calls  it,  belongs  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  agrees  strikingly  with  the  Romance  Waldensian 
versions  in  points  where  they  differ  from  the  Vulgate,  and  experts 
in  Waldensiana,  like  Keller,  Haupt,  and  Mtlller,  have  almost  dem- 
onstrated the  Waldensian  origin  of  the  version.* 

The  Waldenses  also  exerted  a  great  influence  on  Hus  and  the 

Husite  Reformation,  and  they  everywhere  paved  the  way  for  Luther. 

The  best  historical  investigator  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

WALDEM8EB 

BimuLAn  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus,  confesses  that  the  Husite 
OTHM  MOVE-  and  Taborite  movements,  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and 
other  reformatory  movements  were  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Waldenses.  They  not  only  created  an  atmosphere  of  reform 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  but  they  produced  influences  of  a 
more  positive  kind.  In  1318  and  1335  there  were  inquisitions  for 
Waldensian  heresies    in  Bohemia,  and  the  synodical  decrees  of 

>  KeUer,  Die  Reforznation  nnd  die  alteren  Reformparteien,  Leipz.,  1885,  and 
Die  Waldenser  nnd  die  dentschen  Bibeliibersetzangen,  1886 ;  Hanpt,  Die 
denteohe  Bibeluberaetznng  der  mittelal.  Waldenser,  Wurzb.,  1885,  and  Der  wal- 
densiBcheHrspnuigdeB  Codex  Teplensis  nnd  der  Torlntheriflohen  dentschen  Bi- 
beldrucke,  1886 :  Newman.  Papers  of  Amer.  Soo.  of  Ch.  Hist.,  iv,  215,  ff. ;  Schaff, 
in  Presb.  Bey.,  1887,  855-857.  Elimeech  was  the  librarian  of  the  Bohemian 
(Catholic)  conyent  at  Tepl,  and  published  the  Codex  under  the  title,  Der  Codex 
Teplensis  enthaltend  die  Schrift  dee  nenen  Gezenges.,  Angsb.  and  Munich, 
1881-84,  Klimesch  and  Jostes  (R.  C),  Die  Waldenser  nnd  die  vorlntherischen 
BibeiabersetBungen,  eine  Eritik  des  nensten  Hypothese,  Munster,  1885,  and 
other  scholars  belieye  in  the  Catholio  origin  of  the  Teplensis.  Beiger,  the  best 
French  authority  onmediaByal  Bibles,  is  fully  conyinced  of  the  Waldensian  ori- 
gin of  the  pre-Lutheran  German  Bibles.  See  his  essays  in  Reyue  Historiqu^ 
1886,  p.  32. 
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Prague,  going  back  to  1335,  made  frequent  mention  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  but  scarcely  refer  to  any  other  sect.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Waldensian  heretics  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  Austria,  Pome- 
rania,  Brandenburg,  and,  belonging  to  the  more  radical  and  anti- 
Roman  branch,  the  Poor  Men  of  Lombardy,  and  being  less  com- 
mitted to  nonresistance,  powerfully  stimulated  the  working  of  the 
Protestant  leaven,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  Hub  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren.  In  all  these  countries  there  existed  a  thoroughly 
evangelical  tjrpe  of  Waldensianism  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.' 

The  college  of  the  Waldenses  was  located  at  Milan,  which  sent 
out  pastors  and  eyangelists  through  southern  Europe.  One  of  their 
teachers  and  pastors.  Morel,  greeted  the  light  which  arose  at  Witten- 
berg. "  When  the  sun  of  the  Reformation  arose,"  says  Comba, 
'^  the  Waldensian  light  was  shining  still,  if  not  as  brightiy,  at  least 
as  purely  as  in  the  past ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  new  sun  it 
might  well  appear  to  grow  paler.  Morel  testifies  to  this  with  child- 
like simplicity  and  an  ingenuous  joyful  expectation  which  recalls 
that  of  the  prophets  of  old.  ^Welcome  !  blessed  be  thou,  my 
Lord,'  he  writes  to  the  Basel  reformers,  *  we  come  to  thee  from  a 
far-off  country,  with  hearts  full  of  joy,  in  the  hope  and  assurance 
that  through  thee  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  will  enlighten  us.' 
That  is  the  last  word  of  the  history  of  the  Waldenses  before  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  cry  of  the  navigator  who,  at  the  early  dawn,  saw 
the  New  World  appear  was  neither  more  sincere  nor  more  joyous  nor 
yet  of  better  omen.  It  was  as  if  from  the  valleys  there  reechoed 
the  voice  of  Simeon  welcoming  again  the  Saviour  of  the  Israel  of 
the  Alps.'" 

The  Waldenses  continued  to  hold  their  own  simple  and  secret 
services  until  about  1530,  though  occasionally  receiving  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of  the  regular  priests.     They 

*  Wattenbaoh  shows  this  in  his  Ueber  die  Inqnisition  der  Waldenser  in  Pom- 
mem  nnd  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  BerL,  1886,  based  on  recently  discovered 
MSS.  For  influence  of  Waldenses  on  Taborites,  see  Preger,  Ueber  das  Ver- 
haltniss  der  Taboriten  zn  den  Waldensem  des  14  Jahrhnnderts,  Miinohen,  1887, 
and  Hanpt,  Waldenserihnm  nnd  Inqnisition  im  siidostl.  Dentschland,  Freib., 
1890.  The  only  denial  of  this  has  sprnng  from  those  who,  like  Loserth  and 
Gindely,  are  impressed  by  the  fact  no  lees  tme  of  the  yast  influence  of  Wiclif 
on  Hns  and  the  Hnsite  reform.  Loserth  has  demonstrated  this  inflnence  by 
abnndant  eyidence.  Bnt  one  fact  need  not  destroy  the  other.  Newman  gives 
an  excellent  rSsumS  of  the  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  Taborites  with  the 
Waldenses  and  a  comparison  of  their  doctrines  in  ch.  vi  (pp.  206,  ff.)  of  his 
treatise.  Recent  Researches  concerning  Medi»val  Sects,  printed  in  Am.  Soo.  of 
Chnrch  History  Papers,  iv,  1892. 

'  Hist,  of  the  Waldenses  of  Italy,  p.  159. 
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maiutainedy  howeyer,  their  own  body  of  ministers,  whom  they 
called  barbas — ^guides.  These  ministers  were  inducted 
RAno/raoM  ii^to  office  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
TBS  ROMAN  ^ho  eutiro  ministerial  assembly^  after  a  meager  course 
of  instruction  carried  on  through  three  or  four  winters 
in  the  intervals  of  rest  from  the  manual  toil  of  the  flock  and  the 
soil.  In  1532  at  a  synod  held  at  Ghanforans  the  Waldenses  openly 
allied  themselves  with  the  Swiss  Reformers^  cut  themselves  entirely 
aloof  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  declared  their  meetings,  hitherto 
conducted  as  private  assemblies,  to  be  public  gatherings  for  the 
worship  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XLVHL 

THE   USB   OF  PERSECXUTION. 

The  Christian  law  of  tolerance,  as  definitely  fixed  by  our  Lord 
himself/  was  cordially  embraced  by  the  Church  during  its  own  trial 
by  fire.  TertuUian  nobly  vindicates  it  in  his  Apology  tebtullian 
and  in  his  great  treatise  to  Scapula :  "  Let  one  man  «*  ubirty. 
worship  God,  another  Jupiter  ;  let  one  lift  suppliant  hands  to  the 
heavens,  another  to  the  altar  of  Fides.  •  .  .  For  see  that  you  do 
not  give  a  further  ground  for  the  charge  of  irreligion  by  taking 
away  religious  liberty,  and  forbidding  free  choice  of  Deiiy,  so  that  I 
may  no  longer  worship  according  to  my  inclination,  but  am  com- 
pelled to  worship  against  it.  Not  even  a  human  being  would 
care  to  have  unwilling  homage  rendered  him.''  *  ''It  is  a  funda- 
mental human  right,  a  privilege  of  nature,  that  every  man  should 
worship  according  to  his  own  convictions  ;  one  man's  religion  nei- 
ther harms  nor  helps  another  man.  It  is  assuredly  no  part  of  reli- 
gion to  compel  religion,  to  which  free  will  and  not  force  should  lead 
us,  even  the  sacrificial  victims  being  required  of  a  willing  mind. 
You  will  render  no  real  service  to  your  God  by  compelling  us  to 
sacrifice.  For  they  can  have  no  desire  for  offerings  from  the  un- 
willing." • 

Cyprian  also  has  golden  words  :  *'  It  is  for  us  to  do  our  utmost 
that  we  may  be  vessels  of  gold  or  of  silver  ;  to  God  only  is  it  given 
to  break  the  vessels  of  clay.  The  servant  cannot  be  greater  than 
his  lord.  No  one  may  take  upon  himself  what  the  Father  has  given 
to  the  Son  only.  No  one  may  undertake  to  purge  the  threshing- 
fioor  or  sever  the  wheat  from  the  tares  by  human  judgment.  This 
is  proud  obstinacy  and  sacrilegious  presumption  springing  from 

'  See  Luke  iz,  54-M,  and  the  remarks  on  the  paaaage  by  Creighton,  Perseou- 
tion  and  Tolerance,  Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1896,  pp.  18,  ff. 

•  Apol.,  xxiv. 

'  Ad.  Scap.,  ii.  In  writing  against  the  Gentiles  he  seems  to  indicate  a  place 
for  oompnlsion:  ''It  is  proper  that  heretics  be  driven  to  dnty,  not  enticed. 
Obstinacy  mnst  be  conqnered,  not  coaxed.*'  Bnt  it  is  a  question  whether  this 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  flgnratively.  If  otherwise,  Tertnllian  is  a  remarkable, 
thongh  not  exceptional,  case  of  inconsistency— -claiming  toleration  for  one's 
self,  bnt  not  willing  to  grant  it  to  others. 
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wicked  anger/' '  **  Belief  cannot  be  enforced/'  says  Lactantins, 
"for  he  who  lacks  piety  is  uselesB  to  God,"  •  But  this  ChristiaQ 
sentiment  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  was  ruthlessly  sacrifioed 
to  a  supposed  necessary  uniformity  in  the  State  when  Christiaiiity 
became  a  State  religion. 

There  has  been  a  wide  difFerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  rationale  of  the 
uoKT*8  PAA-  persecution  of  heretics  by  the  ruling  Church.  Lecky 
tialthw.  attributes  it  to  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation;  that 
is,  that  only  in  the  Church  and  in  orthodoxy  is  there  salvation.  He 
says  that  no  doctrine  has  had  greater  influence  on  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  he  compares  the  somber  and  baleful  shadow  it  cast 
upon  the  human  mind  with  the  cheerful  serenity  with  which 
Socrates  looked  upon  death  and  the  hereafter."  This  writer  also 
says  that  if  men  hold  their  own  faith  intensely,  and  with  equal 
firmness  believe  that  all  dissidents  are  doomed  to  eternal  misery,  they 
must  inevitably  persecute  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power.  *  But  the 
judgment  of  Lecky  is  an  afterthought.  When  persecution  is  once 
well  under  way  it  may  be  defended  by.  the  grim  necessity  of  saving 
men's  souls  by  punishing  their  bodies,  and  by  terror  keeping  in  the 
ranks  those  not  infected  by  heresy.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the 
reason  for  beginning  it.  If  it  was,  why  did  not  the  Church  use  this 
weapon  against  heathenism  ?  Here  were  multitudes  in  the  bonds 
of  iniquity,  but  the  Church  proceeded  against  them  with  mi^- 
sionaries  and  not  with  soldiers.*  On  the  other  hand,  Creighton  con- 
tends that  the  use  of  persecution  by  the  Church  arose  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  idea  of  the  State  into  the  domain  of  the  Church,  the 
Church  herself  becoming,  after  Constantine,  a  civil  institution, 
the  guardian  of  society,  and  the  sponsor  for  unity.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  State  was  uniformity 
PLATO'S  of  religion.     Plato  says:  "  Let  this  then  be  the  law: 

opiwioM.  Jfo  one  shall  possess  shrines  of  the  gods  in  private 

houses,  and  he  who  is  found  to  possess  them,  and  perform  any 
sacred  rites  not  publicly  authorized,  shall  be  informed  against  to 
the  guardians  of  the  law  ;  and  let  them  issue  orders  that  he  shall 
carry  his  private  rites  to  the  public  temples,  and  if  he  do  not  obey, 
let  them  inflict  a  penalty  until  he  comply.     And  if  a  person  be 

>  Ep.  1  (a/.  Uv),  8,  Chr.  Lit.  ecL,  p.  827  ;  li  ( {cd.  It),  85,  Chr.  Lit.  ed„  p.  334. 
»Div.  In8t.,v,  29. 

>  The  Rise  and  Inflaence  of  Bationaliflin  in  Enrope,  i,  415,  416.  S«e  this 
whole  chapter,  1,  886,  ff.,  ii,  1-105.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  bookB 
of  the  oentory ;  bnt  its  brilliant  generalizationB  mnet  not  all  be  reoeiTed  at 
their  face  valne.  *  Ibid.,  it,  1,  2. 

*  Both  Creighton,  p.  5,  and  Lea,  History  of  the  Inqnisition  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  i,  242,  call  attention  to  thi& 
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proven  gailty  of  impiety,  not  merely  from  childish  levity,  but  such 
as  grown-up  men  may  be  guilty  of,  let  him  be  punished  with 
death."  '  On  this  principle  the  Greek  and  Soman  world  was  gov- 
erned. Rome  indeed  allowed  her  conquered  nations  to  retain  their 
faiths,  supremely  indi£Ferent  to  the  claims  of  clashing  religions.  But 
this  indifference  was  on  the  surface.  Rome  had  her  illicitcB  reli- 
giones — prohibited  faiths — and  these  she  persecuted  to  the  death.  A 
religion  which  she  deemed  anticivic,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
pagan  State,  she  could  not  abide.  For  this  reason  she  crkighton^s 
looked  upon  Christianity  as  abhorrent.  This  reference  conclusions. 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  State  explains,  in  Greighton's  opinion, 
the  use  of  persecution  by  the  Church.  He  sums  up  his  conclusion, 
which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  judgments,  in  these 
words:  Persecution  or  punishment  for  erroneous  opinion,  though  all 
along  condemned  by  the  Christian  conscience,  was  ^'adopted  by  the 
Church  from  the  system  of  the  world,  when  the  Church  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  order  in  the  community ;  it  was 
exercised  for  political  rather  than  religious  ends ;  it  was  felt  by  those 
who  used  it  to  throw  them  into  contradictions ;  it  neither  orig- 
inated in  any  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures  nor  was  removed 
by  the  progress  of  intellectual  enlightenment ;  it  disappeared  be- 
cause the  State  became  conscious  that  there  was  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  maintenance  of  political  society  in  those  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  which  were  universally  recognized  by  its  citizens, 
apart  from  their  position  or  beliefs  as  members  of  any  religious  or- 
ganization."' 

No  doubt  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  State  went 
for  much.  But  it  does  not  explain  everything.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  mind  could  not  conceive  the  innocent  ex- 
istence side  by  side  of  variant  faiths.  The  idea  of  toleration  is  a 
modem  growth.  There  was  something  in  the  ancient  world  which 
made  the  realization  of  that  idea  impossible.  It  was  rather  due  to 
a  limited  intellectual  outlook  and  a  one-sided  spiritual  culture.  The 
growth  of  man  is  a  slow  process,  and  Christ's  ideal,  even  to-day,  is 
far  in  advance  of  his  followers.  This  explains  why  the  modern 
idea  of  the  essentials  and  nonessentials  in  religion,  and  of  the  moral 
innocence  of  mistaken  beliefs,  was  incapable  of  being  grasped  by 
the  ancient  Church.     These  things  to  us  are  axioms,  but  they  were 

I  Laws,  008-910  (Jowett). 

*  Persecntion  and  Tolerance,  pp.  3,  8.  It  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  proofs  of 
such  important  oonolnsions  wiU  be  elaborated.  These  Hnlaean  Lectoree  are 
far  too  slight,  and  on  important  points  the  evidence  adduced  is  meager.  The 
case  is  really  more  complicated. 
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inconceivable  even  to  the  mediseval  mind.  It  was  rather  the  awful 
gailt  of  heresy  before  God,  and  the  exposure  of  the  soul  of  the 
heretic  to  punishment  in  hell,  than  his  menace  to  the  State,  which 
moved  the  Church  to  cut  him  off. 

Ghrysostom  compares  heretics  to  the  deviFs  tares.  They  must 
therefore  be  checked,  their  mouths  stopped,  and  their  assemblies 
broken  up ;  but  they  must  not  be  put  to  death,  for  in  doing  this 
some  saints  might  perish  also.  Besides,  an  implacable  war  would 
be  brought  into  the  world,  and  some  heretics  who  are  not  incura- 
bles might  be  slain  before  they  have  a  chance  to  amend.' 

Augustine  also  shrank  from  blood.  The  laws  against  the  Don- 
atists  must  be  strictly  enforced,  and  any  hardship  short  of  death 
must  be  meted  out  to  them  ;  but  all  this  solely  to  deliver  them  from 
their  error,  that  they  "  may  be  preserved  from  falling  under  the 
penalty  of  eternal  judgment."  *  *'  He  is  aware,  indeed,  that  the  bar- 
ring of  the  death  penalty  may  have  somewhat  the  aspect  of  weak- 
ness and  dereliction  of  duty,"  but  so  much  is  due  to  the  reputation 
of  Catholic  clemency  and  to  the  forbearance  which  is  due  to  her 
enemies.'  In  his  answer  to  the  letters  of  Petilian  the  Donatist — a 
sharp  book  written  with  dialectical  incisiveness — Augustine  is  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  question  of  toleration.  Petilian  pleads  for 
toleration  in  almost  a  modern  spirit,  but  he  of  Hippo  never  meets 
him  on  the  same  plane.  He  always  ignores  the  real  question,  and 
by  hard  words,  skillful  fencing,  and  the  convenient  use  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  he  keeps  away  from  his  opponent's  ground.  But 
throughout  there  is  the  assumption  that  schism  is  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  if  not  punished  by  death  it  is  not  be- 

▲U0U8TINS.  ii  .  .  ^      .     i     .        .       11  xl_  *     -i.     L     i 

cause  the  crime  is  not  intrinsically  worthy  of  it,  but 
because  of  forbearance  or  a  desire  not  to  proceed  to  such  lengths. 
He  refers  to  Christ's  driving  the  money  changers  out  of  the  tem- 
ple as  f uftjustification  for  persecution,  and  insists  that  it  is  not  perse- 
cution to  persecute  the  unrighteous,  that  is,  heretics  and  schismatics.* 
The  same  principles  are  laid  down  in  the  City  of  God.*  The  Church 
is  supreme  over  the  State,  and  to  its  wishes  the  latter  must  defer ; 
heresy  is  a  crime ;  compulsion  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  most 
salutary,  because  it  brings  fanatics  to  their  senses  and  awakens  the 
indolent.  And  so  to  the  holy  St.  Augustine  we  must  assign  the 
honor  of  not  only  laying  over  Europe  the  dark  pall  of  the  horrible 

'  Horn,  in  Matt.,  xlvi.  »  Ep.  c.  ^  Ibid.,  czzziz. 

*  See  Aug.,  Contra  Litt.  Petil.,  chaps.  79-92.  He  also  qnotee  Psalm  ci,  5,  aa 
JTutifying  persecntion,  and  he  caUs  schism  a  **  criminal  sacrilege.*^ 

^  For  Aagnstine's  doctrine  on  this  matter,  see  Qeffcken,  Church  and  State, 
1,  124-136. 
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decree  which  Calvin  handed  oyer  to  ProtestaDtism,  but  also  of 
folly  asserting  the  doctrine  of  religious  intolerance  and  fortifying 
it  with  his  sanctity^  his  genius,  his  flimsy  arguments,  and  his  per- 
verted exegesis.  Augustine  does  not  advocate  persecution  for  State 
reasons  or  for  the  bearing  of  heresy  on  morality,  but  on  account  of 
the  inherent  detestability  of  heresy  itself.  Besides,  the  Church  was 
a  divine  institution,  and  if  men  will  not  come  into  it  themselves 
they  must  be  forced  into  it. ' 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  if,  with  or  without  the  regnant 
influence  of  St.  Augustine,  a  doctrine  so  congenial  to  human  nature 
as  that  of  religious  intolerance  found  free  scope  in  the  p,uivalenci 
Middle  Ages.  The  Gnostics,  the  Priscillianists,  the  or  intolxb- 
Donatists,  and  later  the  Catharists,  the  Waldenses,  the  ^^^^ 
Husites,  the  Lollards — all  felt  the  iron  heel.  The  flrst  case  of  death 
for  heresy  was  in  385,  when  the  Gnostic  and  pantheistic  Christian 
Priscillian,  with  six  of  his  adherents,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  emperor  Maximus  at  the  instance  of  two  bishops.  This  first 
formal  murder  for  heresy  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Church,  and  elicited  from  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours,  a  more  Christ- 
like man  than  his  brother  of  Hippo,  a  passionate  remonstrance. 
Martin  refused  to  communicate  with  the  persecuting  bishops,  and 
Ambrose  excommunicated  the  emperor.  But  the  protest  of  Martin 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  we  find  Leo  the  Great  (died  461)  indors- 
ing the  Theodosian  Code  in  438,  which  outlawed  heretics  and  con- 
demned  them  to  death.'  The  Church  did  not  recede  from  this 
ground.  There  were  individual  cases  of  clemency  and  pleas  for 
toleration,  but  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  great  Latin  teach- 
ers of  Christendom  in  their  contention  that  the  salutary  surgery  of 
death  was  sometimes  necessary  in  healing  the  body  of  Christ  of  the 
disease  of  heresy.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  a  good  representative 
of  the  more  tolerant  persecutors.  When  the  populace  of  Cologne, 
in  1145,  seized  the  Catharists  and  burned  them,  he  remonstrated 
with  them,  saying  that  reason  and  not  force  should  be  used  in  con- 
verting heretics,  and  that  faith  cannot  be  spread  by  persecution 
but  by  persuasion.  But  he  admitted  that  the  secular  arm  could 
wield  the  sword  against  the  misbelievers,  and  quoted  Paul'  to  prove 
that  it  may   sometimes  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  use  that 

>  Comp.  AUen,  Oontinnity  of  Christian  Thought,  pp.  152,  158.  In  Ep.  zciii, 
ohapfl.  1-5,  Angnstine  offers  an  elaborate  argument  against  religions  liberty. 
In  this  epistle  he  says  that  he  was  at  first  in  f  aror  of  toleration,  bnt,  seeing  in 
a  certain  town  the  practical  benefits  of  persecution  in  bringing  the  Donatists 
into  the  Church,  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

•  Theod.  Code,  bk.  xvi,  tit.  5 :  De  Heereticis.  » Bom,  xiii,  4, 
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weapon.'  The  first  poeitiye  law  afisigning  buming  as  the  puniah- 
ment  of  heresy  was  enacted  by  Pedro  II  of  Aragon  in  1197.  Spain 
has  been  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  precedent 

Germany  was  somewhat  more  merciful.  Otho  IV  in  1210  ordered 
the  property  of  heretics  confiscated  and  their  houses  torn  down. 
Frederick  11  in  1220  made  the  heretic  an  outlaw^  which  placed  his 
life  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who  desired  to  take  it.  But  the 
progress  of  this  liberal  Voltairean  prince  in  cruelty  recalls  the  ten- 
ufTOLERARci  Aqt  mercics  of  the  infidels  of  the  French  BcTolntion. 
»  oERMAiTT.  Xq  X224  he  decreed  the  loss  of  the  tongue  or  death  by 
fire,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In  1231  he  made  the  punish- 
ment by  fire  absolute,  that  is,  for  Sicily,  and  in  1238  by  the  edict 
of  Cremona  he  made  the  fagot  the  recognized  punishment  for 
heresy  throughout  the  empire,  as  we  find  it  subsequently  embodied 
in  both  the  Sachsenspiegel  and  the  Schwabenspiegel,  or  municipal 
laws  of  northern  and  southern  Germany.  The  stake  was  uniyersal 
in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  it  was  not  until  1270 
that  the  recognized  custom  was  made  the  law  of  the  land.  Eng- 
land, freer  from  heresy  than  other  countries,  waa  also  later  in 
punishing  it,  the  stake  not  being  assigned  as  the  recognized  penalty 
until  the  famous  law  De  hcBretico  camburendo  in  1401.' 

Lea  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  horrible  climax  of  cruelty 
to  which  men  were  led  by  their  zeal  for  Christ— the  buming  of 
heretics — ^was  not  the  product  of  law,  but  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  people.  The  law  simply  embodied  the  popular  will.  The 
custom  found  abundant  sanction  from  the  ignorant  literalism 
then  in  vogue  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.  The  words  of  Jeeus 
concerning  the  rejected  branch '  were  taken  as  giving  dirine  au- 
thority to  the  practice.  It  is  this  text  which  Pope  Lucius  III  quotes 
in  1184  in  his  edict  concerning  persecution.  This  popular  demand 
for  buming  suggests  another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  persecu- 
tion, or,  at  least,  for  the  ease  with  which  it  was  carried  on  and  the 
absence  of  protests  against  it — that  is,  the  savagery,  calloQsness, 
and  semibarbarism  of  the  European  mind  of  medisval  times. 
What  would  to-day  excite  indescribable  horror  and  indignation  was 
considered  then  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  a  military  age,  and 
cmelty  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  militarism.^  Force  was 
used  instead  of  persuasion.     Men  were  accustomed  to  endure  hard- 

>  Serm.  in  Cantica,  Ixiv,  ohap.  8,  lz?i,  ohap.  2 ;  Lea,  i,  290,  281. 

'  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  221.  All  the  worki  of 
this  eminent  eoholar  are  apeoiaUy  strong  on  the  legal  side.  *  John  zv,  ^ 

^  Eren  to-day  in  Germany,  on  aoooont  of  the  orael  army  diadpUne,  ib» 
nnmber  of  suicides  among  soldiers  is  phenomenal 
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ship  and  pain^  and  ascetics  to  inflict  severe  punishments  on  them- 
selves. The  criminal  code  was  atrocious  and  of  un-  p^gggcvnoN 
speakable  barbarity.  In  fact,  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  ▲  popitlab 
understood  only  by  remembering  that  in  many  aspects  '^'^"• 
of  indiyidual  and  social  life  the  people  were  barbarians.  We  are 
misled  by  the  churches  and  theologians  and  philosophers,  and 
think  that  an  age  which  could  produce  these  must  be  far  advanced 
in  civilization.  But  these  plants  grew  in  rough  soil.  Burning 
people  alive  for  simple  felonies  was  characteristic  of  the  age.  Can 
we  wonder,  then,  that,  impelled  by  a  vicious  teaching  based  on  an 
honest  but  mistaken  exegesis  of  Scripture,'  and  by  the  principle  of 
the  criminality  of  mistaken  opinions  and  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation,  an  age  essentially  barbaric  and  cruel  beyond  imagination 
would  try  to  rid  itself  of  heresy  by  the  prison,  the  sword,  or  the 
stake  ? '  Thomas  Aquinas  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Augustine^ 
and  reduced  the  theory  of  persecution  to  a  dogma.'  The  wonder 
is  that  no  more  blood  was  shed. 

Catholic  apologists  emphasize  the  fact  that  persecution  was  not 
the  direct  work  of  the  Church,  but  invariably  the  ac-  ^^^  church 
tion  of  the  civil  arm.  But  this  exculpation  of  the  tkaching 
Catholic  Church  to  the  prejudice  of  the  CathoUc  '"8«^o"- 
State  is  purely  fictitious.  It  is  true  that  the  heretic  was  turned 
over  by  the  Church  to  the  civil  officers,  and  that  the  canon  law  for- 
bade a  clergyman  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  facts?  In  Catholic  theory  the  State  was  simply  the 
executive  of  the  Church.  Aquinas  and  almost  every  eminent 
spokesman  for  the  Church  insisted  on  the  headship  of  the  Church. 
They  also  taught  intolerance  as  a  first  principle  of  the  Qospel,  and 
the  right  of  persecution  of  religious  error  as  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  Church  and  State.  If  the  civil  authorities  were  remiss  in  their 
sacred  duty  of  burning  people  for  reading  the  Bible  or  refusing  to 
invoke  the  saints,  the  Church  soon  prodded  the  drooping  secular 


1  **  Compel  them  to  oome  in."    Luke  xir,  88. 

*  See  the  ezeelleni  treatment  in  Lea,  ohap.  v.  He  doee  jnstioe  to  all  the 
elements  in  the  case,  and,  for  a  fnU  view  of  the  rationale  of  ecoleaiastioal  per- 
secation,  he  ihoald  he  read  to  sopplement  Creighton.  On  the  criminal  code, 
see  pp.  284-286. 

s  Somma  Sec.,  Sec.  2,  Q.  x,  arts,  iii,  vi  ;  Q.  zi,  arte,  iii,  iv.  Aqninaa  held 
the  sapremaoy  of  the  Chnroh  oyer  the  State  in  an  aheolate  form.  A  king  mnat 
Bee  to  it  that  no  heresy  is  aUowed  in  his  dominions,  and  if  he  himself  hecomes 
heretical  he  must  he  deposed.  See  his  De  regimine  prinoipom,  of  which  the 
first  two  hooks  are  hy  him  and  the  Isst  two  hy  PtolemsBns  of  Lucca  (probahly). 
Creighton,  Hist,  of  Papacy  daring  Reformation,  i,  29, 80 ;  Lea,  i,  229, 280, 286. 
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arm.  The  second  Lateran  coancil^  1139^  ordered  all  kings  to  coerce 
heretics^  and  Pope  Lucius  III^  in  1184,  gave  a  similar  order,  and 
any  refusal  or  neglect  was  to  be  punished  by  excommunication. 
Because  of  Baymond's  reluctance  to  force  these  bloody  requisitions 
among  his  peacefal  folk  the  terrible  Albigensian  Crusade  was 
preached  against  him.  When  the  pope  handed  the  emperor  the 
ring  and  the  sword  the  emperor  was  instructed  that  these  were  the 
symbols  of  his  authority  to  strike  down  heresies  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Church. 

The  atrocious  decrees  of  Frederick  II  were  not  only  taught  in  the 
famous  law  school  at  Bologna,  but  were  embodied  in  the  canon 
law  itself.  '^  In  the  bull  of  Clement  VI/'  says  Lea,  ''  recognizing 
Charles  IV,  the  first  named  of  the  imperial  duties  are  the  extension 
of  the  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heretics  ;  and  the  neglect  of  the 
emperor  Wenceslas  to  suppress  Wiclifism  was  regarded  as  a  satis&c- 
tory  reason  for  his  deposition.  In  fact,  according  to  High  Church- 
men the  only  reason  of  the  transfer  of  the  empire  from  the  Oreeks 
to  the  Oermans  was  that  the  Church  might  have  an  efficient  agent. 
The  principles  applied  to  Baymond  of  Toulouse  were  embodied 
in  the  canon  law,  and  every  prince  and  noble  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  his  land  would  be  exposed  to  the  spoiler  if  after  due 
notice  he  hesitated  in  trampling  out  heresy.  Minor  officials  were 
subjected  to  the  same  discipline.  .  .  .  Anyone  holding  temporal 
jurisdiction  who  delayed  in  exterminating  heretics  was  guilty  of 
fautorship  of  heresy,  became  an  accomplice  of  heretics,  and  thus 
was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.  .  .  .  From  the  emperor 
to  the  meanest  peasant  the  duty  of  persecution  was  enforced  with 
all  the  sanctions,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  the  Church  could 
command.  ...  In  view  of  this  earnestness  to  embody  in  the  stat- 
ute books  the  sharpest  laws  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and 
to  oblige  the  secular  officials  to  execute  those  laws  under  the  alter- 
native of  being  themselves  condemned  and  punished  as  heretics, 
the  adjuration  for  mercy  with  which  the  Inquisition  handed  over 
their  victims  to  be  burned  was  evidently  a  mere  technical  formula 
to  avoid  the  ^  irregularity '  of  being  concerned  in  judgments  of 
blood.  In  process  of  time  the  moral  responsibility  was  freely 
admitted,  as  when  in  February,  1418,  the  council  of  Constance 
decreed  that  all  who  should  defend  Husitism  or  regard  Hus  or  Je- 
rome  of  Prague  as  holy  men  should  be  treated  as  relapsed  heretics 
and  be  punished  with  &re—puniantur  ad  ignem.  It  is  altogether 
a  modem  perversion  of  history  to  assume,  as  apologists  do,  that  the 
request  for  mercy  was  sincere  and  that  the  secular  magistrate,  and 
not  the  Inquisition,  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  heretic* 
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We  can  imagine  the  smile  of  amnaed  sarprise  with  which  Gregory 
IX  or  Gregory  XI  would  have  listened  to  the  dialectics  with  which 
the  Gomte  Joseph  de  Maistre  proves  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose^ 
or  much  more  to  assert,  that  Catholic  priests  can  in  any  manner  be 
instrumental  in  encompassing  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature/'  * 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  organize  the  forces 
of  persecution  under  its  own  hands,  and  give  those  forces  an  effec- 
tiveness which  for  diabolical  ingenuity  and  disregard  for  both  the 
forms  and  substance  of  right  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The  In- 
quisition was  not  a  sudden  creation  ;  it  was  a  growth.  The  thought 
of  appointing  special  persons  to  second  the  tardy  inquisition  a 
efforts  of  bishops  in  hunting  heretics  came  first  to  the  ohowth. 
mind  of  Innocent  III — ever  ready  in  ^schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Church.  By  the  fourth  Lateiin  council,  1215,  every  bishop 
was  instructed  to  visit  his  see  in  person  or  to  appoint  diligent  per- 
sons to  do  it,  and,  where  necessary,  to  take  an  oath  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  inform  against  heretics.  For  many  years  afterward  the 
process  of  perfecting  some  system  of  visitation,  delation,  trial,  and 
conviction  went  on,  all  the  time,  however,  the  inquisitors  already 
appointed  doing  their  work  aU  too  perfectly.  In  1233  Gregory  IX 
appointed  the  Dominicans  special  inquisitors,  though  this  by  no 
means  confined  the  honors  of  the  Inquisition  to  that  order.*  More 
will  be  said  of  the  Inquisition  hereafter,  in  treating  the  Church 
history  of  modem  Spain. 

1  History  of  the  Inquiflition  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i,  224-228.  He  refers  to 
De  Maistre,  Lettres  snr  nnquisition  Espagnole,  1864,  pp.  17, 18, 28,  84.  The 
aUeviation  of  the  blood-gaUtiness  of  the  Church  by  throwing  it  orer  on  the 
State  is  a  favorite  method  of  Boman  historians  and  controTersialists.  An  ear- 
lier apologist  is  blnnter :  **  Onr  pope  does  not  kill,  nor  does  he  order  another 
to  be  kiUed ;  bnt  the  law  kills  those  whom  the  pope  permits  to  be  kiUed,  and 
they  kiU  themselyee  who  make  themselyee  liable  to  be  kiUed.'^ — Greg.  Fanens, 
(18th  cent.),  Dispntatio  Cath.  et  Patar.  (Mart^ne  Thesanr.,  y,  1741).  This 
frank  plaobig  of  the  responsibility  on  the  pope  is  met  by  the  eqnally  frank  de- 
fense of  the  Inqnisition  by  an  enthusiastic  Dominican  in  1782,  who  goes  back 
to  Dent,  ziii,  6-10,  and  attempts  to  proye  from  Soriptnre  that  fire  is  the  pecnl- 
iar  delight  of  Qod  and  the  best  means  of  purifying  the  wheat  from  the  tares. 
See  Lea,  i,  228,  note. 

*  His  bull  is  addressed  **  to  the  Priors  and  Friars  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
InqnlBitors,"  and  after  aUading  to  the  sons  of  perdition  who  defend  heresy 
it  proceeds :  "  Therefore  yon,  or  any  of  yon,  whereyer  yon  may  happen  to 
preach,  are  empowered,  nnless  they  desist  from  snch  defense  (of  heretics),  on 
monition,  to  depriye  clerks  of  their  benefices  foreyer,  and  to  proceed  against 
them  and  aU  others,  without  apx>eal,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secnlar  arm,  if  nec- 
essary, and  coercing  opposition,  if  requisite,  with  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
without  appeal"— Lea,  i,  829. 
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The  methodB  by  which  the  Inqnisitioii  became  the  apotheofiis  of 
peraecation,  and  by  which  it  acquired  its  ghastly  effectiyeneas,  are 
interesting.  We  follow  DoUinger's  summary  of  its  statutes :  1. 
The  names  of  witnesses  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office '  are 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  2.  Witnesses 
may  be  of  any  kind — criminals^  perjured,  excommunicate,  in  fact, 
MKTHOM  or  the  basest  villains.  3.  As  soon  as  any  testimony  has 
pRocKDURK.  been  obtained  which  the  accused  disavows  the  rack  is 
to  be  applied  to  him,  repeatedly  if  necessary,  and  with  increasiog 
severity.  4.  Whosoever  attempts  to  render  legal  assistance  or  to 
give  any  sort  of  counsel  to  the  accused  is  liable  to  excommunica- 
tion. 5.  Everything  that  savors  of  the  fautaria,  that  is,  favoring 
or  supporting  the  accused,  will  be  visited  with  the  severest  canon- 
ical penalties.  6.  Those  of  the  accused  who  recant  and  declare 
themselves  willing  to  do  penance  are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  7.  Whoever  recalls  his  confession  will  be  treated  as  a  back- 
slider and  burnt.'  When  we  add  to  this  horrible  sevenfold  scale 
of  injustice  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  were  secret,  we  may  have 
some  conception  of  the  supernatural  terror  which  seized  a  town  on 
the  approach  of  the  inquisitors,  or  a  family  when  it  became  known 
that  one  of  its  members  hitherto  orthodox  had  been  arrested  on  the 
suspicion  of  heresy.  Neither  publicity  nor  formalities  of  law  re- 
strained the  Office,  whose  procedure  was,  as  Zanghino  says,'  purely 
arbitrary.*  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  with  this  weapon  Philip 
the  Fair  soon  accomplished  his  purpose  against  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  that  any  public  manifestation  of  heresy  in  any  district 
covered  by  the  Inquisition  soon  became  impossible.  "  The  inqui- 
sitional process,"  says  Lea,  *^  as  thus  perfected  was  sure  of  its  victim. 
No  one  whom  a  judge  wished  to  condemn  could  escape.  The  form 
in  which  it  became  naturalized  in  secular  jurisprudence  was  less  ar- 
bitrary and  effective,  yet  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  chancellor  of 
Henry  VI,  who  in  his  exile  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  its 

'  Sanctum  Offlcium  is  tlie  official  name  of  the  Court  of  Inqtuaition. 

*  Dollinger,  Hist.  EsBays,  pp.  209,  210.  *  Tract,  de  Hasret.,  chap.  ix. 

«  Lea,  i,  406.  Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  tr.  Dalton,  Lond., 
1860,  pp.  828,  ff . ,  says  that  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition  were  fairer  than  tho^e 
of  the  secular  courts  of  the  time.  Lea  (i,  407,  note),  on  the  other  hand,  quotes 
from  the  charter  given  by  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  to  AuTergne  about  1260, 
which  provides  that  anyone  accused  of  crime  by  common  report  could  dear 
himself  by  hiB  own  oath  and  that  of  a  single  legal  conjurator,  unless  there  was 
a  legitimate  plaintiff  or  accuser ;  and  no  one  could  be  tried  by  the  inquidtional 
process  without  his  own  consent.  No  doubt  after  the  Inquisition  became  a 
permanent  department  of  the  Spanish  Church  and  State  efforts  were  made  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  justice  into  its  operations. 
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working,  declareB  that  it  placed  every  man's  life  and  limb  at  the 
mercy  of  any  enemy  who  could  saborn  two  unknown  witnesses  to 
swear  against  him." ' 

Finally,  it  is  an  imporrant  question,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  per- 
secution in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  inquire  whether  there  ^j^^^j.  p^^^ 
were  not  voices  raised  against  it,  men  who  remained  test  against 
true  to  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  and  sought  to  stay  the  *'*"**c^''*<>''- 
tide  of  death.  There  were  such  voices,  and  Creighton  is  encouraged 
by  them  to  think  that  the  Church  always  felt  that  persecution  was 
against  the  Christian  ideal.  But  these  protests  were  so  few  and 
stood  in  such  isolation,  never  representing  the  dominant  opinion, 
and  being  absolutely  opposed  to  both  the  civil  and  canon  law  and 
to  the  authoritative  Judgments  of  popes  and  councils  and  theolo- 
gians, that  they  unfortunately  do  not  bear  out  such  a  favorable  in- 
ference. In  his  great  work.  Defensor  Pads,  in  1327,  Marsiglio  of 
Padua  anticipates  the  modern  idea  of  religious  liberty.  Priests  can 
have  no  authority  except  what  is  given  by  Christ ;  and  the  question 
is,  not  what  power  Christ  might  have  given  them,  but  what  he  ac- 
tually gave.  He  exercised  no  coercive  power,  and  so  far  from  con- 
ferring it  on  the  apostles  he  warned  them  by  example  and  precept 
to  abstain  from  it.  "It  is  vain  and  of  none  effect  to  compel  any 
man  unto  the  observing  of  God's  laws.  For  to  him  that  should  ob- 
serve them  only  on  compulsion  they  should  be  nothing  available 
unto  eternal  health.  ...  I  say  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  judge 
a  heretic  or  misbeliever,  or  compel  him  to  any  pain  or  punish- 
ment in  the  state  of  this  life."  •  This  is  indeed  an  epoch-making 
book,  and  if  we  could  have  had  such  utterances  from  Aquinas  it 
might  be  taken  as  representing  the  Church.  But  what  heretic 
was  shielded  under  the  noble  pleas  of  the  Paduan  lawyer,  and 
wherein  did  he  affect  the  steady  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
Much  later,  in  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era,  we  have  another  voice 
for  toleration — More's  Utopia,  1516.  But  it  too  was  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness.  Sir  Thomas  himself  held  another  language  when  he 
came  to  speak  with  authority,  as  representing  the  Church  and  State 
of  his  time.' 

>  Vol.  i,  429.     He  refers  to  Fortesone,  De  LnndibtiB  Legnm  Angliie,  o.  zxrii. 

'  For  farther  from  this  able  and  farsighted  jurist  see  Creighton,  Persecution 
and  Tolerance,  pp.  94-97,  and  the  same  author's  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  dnring  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation,  i,  8(M1. 

'  See  Creighton,  Perseontion  and  Tolerance,  pp.  104-108.  His  treatment  of 
More  is  excellent.  But  when  he  says  (p.  97)  thai  *'  men  never  thonght  perseon- 
tion right,"  how  can  he  aocoont  for  its  systematic  defense  by  the  theologians, 
its  enthoriastio  adoption  by  the  holiest  teachers,  and  its  constant  nse  by  the 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THX  HTSTICS  AND  OTHER  PROPHETS  OF  THE  BETTER  DAT. 

Thb  story  of  MysticiBm  in  the  ChriBtian  Church  is  the  romance 
of  a  reaction.  When  the  medisBTal  Charch  had  for-  mtsticism  db- 
molated  its  doctrines  with  the  precision  of  a  scientific  '"'■^' 
catalogue^  and  when  scholasticism  had  evaporated  all  the  heat  out 
of  religion  by  its  profitless  dialectics,  holy  men  arose  who  threw 
aside  the  theological  conyentionalities  and  boldly  strode  by  the 
direct  path  of  the  mystic  vision  into  the  temple  of  Ood.  Mysti- 
cism, so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it  in  the  Church,  was  an  attempt  to 
find  truth  and  life  by  the  direct  revelation  of  God  in  the  soul,  either 
with  or  apart  from  his  revelation  in  the  Bible  and  the  community. 
So  far  as  this  attempt  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
mind  and  the  integrity  of  the  human  personality,  and  so  far  as  it 
was  both  inspired  and  modified  by  the  historic  revelation,  it  was  a 
healthy  development,  essential  to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  soundness  and  fullness  of  the  Christian  life* 
So  far  as  the  attempt  sought  the  vision  of  God  by  ecstasy,  by  rapt, 
but  not  rational,  contemplation,  and  by  cessation  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  functions,  it  was  mischievous  and  extravagant  and  the  par- 
ent of  vagaries  and  fanaticisms. 

This  Mysticism,  now  true  and  now  false,  had  a  wide  vogue  in 
the  Church.  If  the  Latin  Church  had  not  overlaid  the  simple 
scriptural  conceptions  with  its  arid  rites  and  infinitesimal  refine- 
ments and  additions,  perverting  spiritual  union  with  God  by  faith 
and  prayer  into  a  material  union  by  the  sacraments,  and  perverting 
ethical  union  with  God  by  a  submission  of  the  will  and  moral  har- 
mony of  the  whole  life  into  a  mechanical  union  by  penance  and  the 
performance  of  the  "  commands  of  the  Church,"  we  might  never 
have  heard  of  Christian  Mysticism.  At  all  events,  it  would  not 
have  played  an  important  part.  Mysticism  is  the  penalty  of  both 
sacerdotalism  and  that  orthodox  or  heterodox  rationalism  which, 
both  in  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  crush  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  soul  toward  God  and  look  with  unfriendly  eye  on  all 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  not  in  conformity  with  the  formulas, 
the  dogmas,  and  the  stereotyped  methods. 

John  Scotus  Erigena  is  usually  accounted  the  first  of  the  Latin 
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Mystics.     lie  was  both   a  mystic  and  a  rationalist     Thijs  Irish 
scholar  came  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  about  the 

XRIGRNA. 

middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Although  it  was  a 
sluggish  age  the  daring  and  original  speculations  of  this  thinker 
startled  men  into  thinking.  Erigena  is  the  father  of  the  idea  of 
the  immanence  of  Ood,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
recent  theology.  Creation  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  self-unfold- 
ing of  the  divine  nature.  Ood  is  the  inner  life,  the  vital  founda- 
tion of  the  universe.  As  all  things  are  now  God,  self-unfolded, 
so,  in  the  final  restitution,  all  things  will  be  resolved  into  Ood, 
self-withdrawn.  Evil  and  sin  are  not  in  the  order  of  nature. 
They  are  negatives,  have  no  real  existence,  and  are  a  falling  away 
from  unity.  *  They  must  also  cease  and  God  be  all  in  all.  The 
fire  of  hell  is  figurative — a  principle  to  which  both  the  good  and 
evil  are  subject,  the  latter  to  their  torment,  the  former  to  their 
blessing,  just  as  light  is  painful  to  a  diseased  eye  and  grateful  to  a 
sound  one.  On  the  Lord's  Supper  Erigena  stood  with  Batramnus 
— the  bread  and  wine  are  symbols  of  Christ  only. 

On  the  great  predestinarian  controversy  then  raging  Erigena 
entered  with  the  zeal  of  a  gladiator,  eager  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  Gottschalk's  theory  of  election.  Man  is  free.  That 
is  his  highest  gift.  It  is  impossible  in  Ood  to  predestinate  any 
person  to  evil.  Man  is  made  for  God,  and  into  God  he  must 
finally  return.  Even  now  by  willing  to  know  God  man  can  to  a 
certain  extent  commence  his  union  with  him,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  all  things,  when  he  may  hope  to  penetrate  into 
the  divine  essence.  Erigena  had  the  Johannine  ambition  ''to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.''  To  know  Ood  is  to  become  one  with  him.  Thus  he  cries 
out,  "  0  Lord  Jesus  !  no  other  reward,  no  other  beatitude  I  desire 
from  thee,  but  to  understand  purely  and  free  from  all  error  of  fal- 
lacious theory  thy  words  which  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Church  did  not  perse- 
cute this  Christian  pantheist  for  his  lofty  and  splendid  conceptions. 
But  the  Rome  of  the  ninth  century  was  less  sharp  in  its  detection 
of  heresy  than  the  Rome  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
In  1225  Honorius  III  described  the  De  Divisione  Naturae,  written  in 
854,  as  "swarming  with  worms  of  heretical  perversity,'*  but  it  was 
not  until  1G85  that  it  was  put  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books.' 

'  This  Bpeculation  has  had  great  attraction  for  somemindfl,  and  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  sect  of  ''  Christian  Science." 

*  Erigena's  pioneer  service  for  speculative  Mysticism  was  his  translation  of 
the  works  of  the  psendo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  and  of  the  Greek  theologisn, 
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Bernard  of  Glairranx's  (1091-1153)  Mysticism  is  of  a  more  mod* 
erate  and  evangelical  type.  He  had  no  faith  in  contemplative 
sloths  bat  believed  in  transmuting  all  experiences  into  life^  and 
when  he  speaks  of  his  highest  experiences,  which  he  does  with 
hesitation  and  hnmility,  he  has  no  visions  to  relate,  bat  only  the 
joy  which  possessed  him  and  the  new  facility  with  which  he 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  he  speaks  :  "  As  the 
little  water-drop  poured  into  a  large  measure  of  wine  seems  to  lose 
its  own  nature  entirely  and  to  take  on  both  the  taste 
and  color  of  wine,  or  as  iron  heated  red-hot  loses  its 
own  appearance  and  glows  like  fire,  or  as  air  filled  with  sunlight  is 
transformed  into  the  same  brightness  so  that  it  does  not  so  much 
appear  to  be  illuminated  as  to  be  itself  light,  so  must  all  human 
feeling  toward  the  Holy  One  be  self-dissolved  in  unspeakable  love, 
and  wholly  transfused  into  the  will  of  Ood.  For  how  shall  Ood  be 
all  in  all  if  anything  of  man  remains  in  man  ?  The  substance 
will,  indeed,  remain,  but  in  another  form,  another  glory,  another 
power.*"  But  this  highest  experience  of  the  transfiguring  love 
comes  only  seldom — happy  is  the  man  who  has  it.  '^  To  lose  thy- 
self utterly  as  if  thou  wert  not,  not  to  think  of  thyself,  to  empty 
thee  of  thyself,  and  almost  annihilate  i1>— this  is  the  part  of  heav- 
enly converse,  not  of  mere  human  affection.*'  "In  the  spiritual 
immortal  body  the  soul  may  hope  to  attain  this  fourth  state  of  the 
fullness  of  love,  or  rather  to  be  lifted  into  it,  since  it  will  not  so 
much  follow  a  human  endeavor  as  be  given  by  the  power  of  God  to 
whomsoever  he  will.'*  But  all  Christian  experience,  according  to 
Bernard,  is  for  holiness,  and  here  he  reminds  us  of  Wesley.  "  Of 
his  theology,  as  of  his  heart,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  its  home 
was  in  the  heavens.  His  ethereal  system  could  hardly  escape  being 
frozen  into  a  frightful  scheme  of  carnal  sacraments,  purchased  ab- 
solutions, and  external  salvation,  when  men  of  an  earthly  and 
frigid  spirit  put  it  into  the  forms  of  thought  most  congenial 
to  their  minds.  But  out  of  that  theology  came  always  to  him- 
self immense  and  lovely  inspiration.  It  loosened  him  from  the 
earth,  and  made  him  partaker,  as  he  deeply  felt,  of  thoughts,  ex- 
periences, belonging  by  nature  to  higher  realms.  It  gave  him  a 
strange  supremacy  among  men.     What  power  on  earth  could 

MaximnB.  There  are  ezoeHent  monograpbe  by  Tailaoder,  Paris,  1848|  and 
Christlieb,  Gotha,  1860.  See  writinge  and  life  of  Scotns  Erigena,  in  Chnrch 
Qoar.  Rey.  (Lond.),  July,  1882, 890,  ff.  Storrs,  Bernard  of  Clairvaoz,  286*288, 
348-860,  contains  copious  extracts  from  his  writings. 

<  De  diligendo  Deo,  z.    Vanghan,  Honrs  with  the  Mystics,  6th  ed.,  i,  160, 
161,  giTes  seyeral  pertinent  qnotations  from  Bernard's  writings. 
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frighten  him  aflSned  through  Christ  to  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens  ? 
What  presence  on  earth  could  daunt  or  allure  him  to  whom  the 
stars  were  only  the  diamond  dust  of  his  immortal  habitation  ? 
Every  force  of  his  will  was  exalted  and  energized  by  the  touch  of 
this  theology  upon  him^  and  its  ethereal  sovereign  power  lived  for 
long  in  other  minds.  Indeed^  it  never  was  lost^  or  will  be^  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church.'* ' 

The  Augustinian  monastery  of  St.  Victor  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris 
was  the  home  of  piety  and  learning.  Hence  issued  forth  the  text- 
books of  Mysticism.  The  head  of  the  mystical  school  of  St.  Victor 
HUGO  ^^  Hugo  (1096-1141).    He  was  the  teacher  of  Aquinas 

and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  his  ponderous  tomes 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  second  Augustine.  He  wedded 
scholasticism  and  Mysticism,  and  in  his  loftiest  flights  tried  never 
to  part  with  common  sense.  For  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  spirit- 
ual realities  there  are  three  stages  or  faculties — cogitation  ;  medita- 
tion, reflection,  or  investigation;  and  contemplation.  In  this  last 
stage  faith  becomes  so  strong,  the  souFs  eye  so  clear,  that  truth 
pervades  the  nature,  Ood  is  in  the  heart,  self  is  gone,  and  love  is 
all  in  all.  Man  reaches  this  stage  by  the  faith,  the  feeling,  and 
the  ascetic  practice  of  religion.  But  even  here  man  must  exercise 
his  critical  faculty,  that  he  be  not  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
light  that  comes  to  him.  Satan  can  assume  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  light,  and  we  must  try  the  spirits. 

Hugo  was  one  of  the  best  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
he  largely  influenced  Bernard.'  His  pupil,  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
was  more  of  a  reformer  than  his  quiet,  studious,  valetudinarian 
master.  He  strongly  rebuked  the  avarice  of  prelates  and  the  empty 
disputation  of  schoolmen-^men  who  blush  more  for  a  false  quantity 
than  for  a  sin,  and  stand  more  in  awe  of  Priscian  than  of  Christ. 
"  How  many  come  to  the  cloister  to  seek  Christ,  and  find  lying  in 
that  sepulcher  the  linen  clothes  of  your  formalism  !  How  many 
mask  their  cowardice  under  the  name  of  love,  and  let  every  abuse 
run  riot  on  the  plea  of  peace  !  How  many  others  call  their  hatred 
of  individuals  hatred  of  iniquity,  and  think  to  be  righteous 
cheaply  by  mere  outcry  against  other  men's  sins  I"  *    Divinely 

1  Storis,  Benuird  of  Clairyanz,  pp.  342, 343. 

'  Leibner  has  giyen  an  elaborate  inyeetigation  in  hia  Hugo  von  St.  Victor 
nnd  die  theologischen  Richtnngen  seiner  Zeit,  1883.  A  critical  edition  of  Hugo's 
works  is  a  deeideratnm.  See  the  learned  monograph  of  Hanreaa,  Lee  (Eavres 
de  Hugne  de  St.  Victor ;  Essai  Critique,  Paris,  1886— a  work  more  admirable 
for  its  scholarship  than  its  theology. 

^  De  Preparatione  animl  ad  oontemplationem,  c.  zli ;  Vangban,  Honrs,  i,  100. 
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illamined  intelligence  is  to  search  first  the  deeps  of  onr  own  nature 
and  then  ascend  into  the  heights  of  the  divine.  The  highest  intui- 
tion few  are  able  to  obtain.  In  this  all  earthly  things  fade  away 
and  the  soul  joins  itself  to  Ghkl.  Not  only  a  holy  heart,  but  self- 
knowledge,  self-simplification,  and  self -concentration  are  essential 
to  the  ascent  of  the  soul.'  A  third  member  of  this  famous  school, 
Walter  of  St.  Victor,  threw  all  his  soul  against  the  scholastic 
method,  but  when  it  came  to  any  constructiye  work  he  had  not 
the  eagle's  wings  of  his  teachers.  He  sank  into  a  slavish  de- 
pendence on  the  Church.  Bonaventura  (1221-74)  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Yictorins. 

An  interesting  heretical  development  appeared  in  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  They  taught  an  undisguised  pantheism  and  ^^^^fj^^^  ^^ 
a  union  with  God  which  dispensed  with  the  help  of  thifrek 
moral  precepts.  They  showed  the  extravagance  which  ^^^' 
is  so  near  the  heart  of  Mysticism.  This  widely  diffused  sect  of 
heretics  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Church  and  Inquisition  to 
crush  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  medisBval  times  evan- 
gelical conceptions  had  a  poor  soil  for  growth  Europe  swarmed 
with  wild  heretics.  Whether  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were 
identical  with  the  Beghards  is  hard  to  determine.  Haupt  has 
shown  that  at  least  in  their  later  developments  and  in  Germany 
the  people  of  the  Free  Spirit  differed  from  the  Beghards.  The 
most  of  the  latter  were  orthodox,  and  in  begging  and  other  pecul- 
iarities were  very  like  the  Franciscans.*  But  the  earliest  manu- 
script sources  attribute  pantheism  and  other  errors  to  the  Beg- 
hards, no  doubt  with  entire  justice. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  mystical  overflow  among  German 
women.  They  came  out  in  public  with  their  visions,  their  preach- 
ings, and  their  insistence  on  reform  and  on  holiness  of  wowbn  ab 
heart  and  life,  and  made  quite  a  ripple  on  the  calm  mtotics. 
surface  of  the  medisBval  Church.  Among  them  was  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  (1207-31),  who  during  her  married  life  was  a  model  of 
Christian  charity  and  activity,  but  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1227,  became  the  victim  of  barbarous  austerities  under  the  in-> 
fluence  of  her  confessor,  Konrad  of  Marburg.    He  set  himself  to 

■  Best  ed.  of  works,  Boaen,  1650.  Fnll  information  by  Engelhardt,  Bichard 
von  St.  Victor,  ed.  1888,  and  Leibner,  Biohard  in  doctrina,  1837-89.  Large 
quotations  are  in  the  oopions  notes  of  Yanghan,  i,  171-178.  In  Biohard,  Scot- 
land taught  aU  Europe. 

*  Haapt,  Die  Sekte  von  Freien  Qeistem  and  die  Begharden,  in  Zeitschrift 
for  Kirohengesohiohte,  160,  Bd.  vii,  H.  iv  (1885). 
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the  task  of  destroying  every  natural  affection  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  saint.  Elizabeth  separated  from  her  three  children,  bared  her  back 
while  her  brother  flagellated  it,  and  Conrad  sang  the  Miserere  as 
an  accompaniment — a  ghastly  spectacle,  sarely,  but  one  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  degraded  religious  conceptions  of  the  time.' 
Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  (1214-77)  gave  a  terminology  to  German 
Mysticism  fifty  years  before  Eckhart's  time.* 

We  now  come  to  the  beet  school  of  the  Mystics,  those  German 
loTers  of  God  who  kept  the  seeds  of  piety  alive  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  most  daring  of  these  was  John  Eckhart  (1260-1329), 
^'Master,''  as  he  was  called  by  his  loving  disciples.  He  was  a 
Dominican,  a  pupil  of  Albert  the  Great,  became  a  master  in  Paris 
in  1302,  and  preached  and  taught  in  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Cologne. 
The  archbishop  of  this  latter  city  could  not  endure  his  lofty 
speculations,  and  in  1325  proceeded  against  him  for  heresy.  He 
was  first  acquitted  and  then  condemned.  On  February 
13,  1329,  he  made  solemn  declaration  of  innocence 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  cloister-chapel  of  Cologne,  but  said  that 
he  would  gladly  recant  any  error  into  which  he  might  have  fallen. 
After  EckharVs  death  Pope  John  XXII  pointed  out  seventeen 
propositions  drawn  from  his  writings  which  were  erroneous,  but  de- 
clared that  his  conditional  recantation  cleared  him  from  all  heresy. 

Eckhart  was  the  Hegel  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  bolder  thinker 
ever  appeared  in  the  Church.  He  did  not  stop  at  God,  but  went 
beyond  to  the  Godhead  that  was  behind  God.  He  taught  the 
starkest  pantheism,  or  monism,  and  yet  underneath  all  theec 
ethereal  speculations  and  antinomies  he  held  the  Christian  faith  in 
a  life  of  singular  purity  and  devotion.  His  speculative  thought 
seemed  a  castle  which  his  mind  had  built  for  his  theology,  and  un- 
derneath that  he  abode  content  in  the  house  of  the  Church. 
'^  Creation  is  an  eternal  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  I  am  as 
necessary  to  God  as  God  is  to  me.  In  my  knowledge  and  love  God 
knows  and  loves  himself."  "  The  eye  with  which  I  see  God  is  the 
same  eye  with  which  God  sees  me.  My  eye  and  God's  eye  are  one 
eye — one  vision,  one  recognition,  one  love."  "Couldst  thou  an- 
nihilate thyself  for  a  moment,  thou  couldst  possess  all  that  God 
is  in  himself."  There  is  an  uncreated  attribute  of  the  soul  which 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  source  in  the  eternal 
essence  behind  God.  Of  this  something  in  the  soul  *'  I  am  wont," 
he  says,  '^  to  speak  in  my  sermons,  and  sometimes  I  have  called  it 

'  HoTzog,  art.  in  Herzog-Pliti. 

'  For  an  account  of  these  women  see  Preger,  Qeeohiohte  der  deatBchen 
Mystik,  vol.  i,  1876. 
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a  Power^  sometimes  an  uncreated  Light,  sometimes  a  divine  Spark. 
It  is  absolute  and  free  from  all  names  and  forms,  as  God  is  free 
and  absolute  in  himself.  It  is  higher  than  knowledge,  love,  or 
grace.  For  between  all  these  there  is  still  distinction.  In  this 
power  doth  bloom  and  flourish  Ood,  with  all  his  Oodhead,  and 
the  Spirit  flourisheth  in  God.  In  this  power  doth  the  Father 
bring  forth  his  only  begotten  Son,  as  essentially  as  in  himself,  and 
in  this  light  ariseth  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  Spark  rejects  all 
creatures,  and  will  have  only  God,  simply  as  he  is  in  himself.  It 
rests  satisfied  with  neither  the  Father,  nor  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  with  the  three  Persons,  so  far  as  each  exists  with  its 
respective  attributes.  I  will  say  what  will  sound  more  marvelous 
yet.  This  Light  is  satisfied  only  with  the  superessential  essence. 
It  is  bent  on  entering  into  the  simple  Ground,  the  still  Water, 
wherein  is  no  distinction,  neither  Father,  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost — 
into  the  unity  where  no  man  dwelleth.  There  is  it  satisfied  in  the 
light ;  there  it  is  one ;  there  it  is  in  itself,  as  this  Ground  is  a  sim- 
ple stillness  in  itself,  immovable ;  and  yet  by  this  Immobility  are 
all  things  moved.'*  * 

Formerly  our  only  knowledge  of  Eckhart  was  from  bis  few  Ger- 
man writings,  which  have  reached  us,  but  in  1886  Denifle  dis- 
covered and  published  his  Latin  writings,  which  reveal  a  closer 
approach  to  Thomas  Aquinas,*  and  eyen  Weingarten  says  that  his 
speculative  system  is  much  less  peculiar  and  important  than  was 
his  psychological  deepening  of  personal  piety  and  making  it  more 
inward.'  All  the  later  German  philosophers  seem  but  to  stand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  holy  Dominican  preacher — Meister 
Eckhart.  ^^  Raise  thyself  to  the  height  of  religion,**  says  Fichte, 
''  and  all  veils  are  removed ;  the  world  and  its  dead  principle 
pass  away  from  thee,  and  the  very  Godhead  enters  into  thee  anew 

1  Vanghan,  Honrs,  i,  190,  191 ;  MartenBen,  Meister  Eckhart,  Hamb.,  1842, 
pp.  26,  27 ;  Sohmidt,  in  Stadien  n.  Eritiken,  1889,  8,  707,  709. 

s  Denifle,  Meister  Eckhart,  lateinisch'e  Schriften  n.  die  Grondanschanang 
seiner  Lehre,  in  Azchiv  f .  Lit.  nnd  Eirchengesch.  des  Mittelalters,  Bd.  ii,  1886. 

'  Zeittafeln  nnd  Ueberblick  znr  Eirchengesch.,  8d  ed.,  Hndolstadt,  1888, 
p.  121.  Vanghan,  i,  188-199,  giyee  copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Eckhart, 
and  an  excellent  discussion  of  his  thought,  pp.  204-212  ;  Seth,  a  im>f  ound  anal- 
ysis, in  his  art.  on  Mysticism  in  the  Enoyo.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  (xvii,  140) ;  one  of  the 
beet  monographs  is  by  Laason,  Meister  Eckhart,  Berlin,  1868.  The  work  of 
Vanghan  on  the  Mystics  is  a  marvel  of  genius  and  learning.  It  is  remarkable 
how  its  judgments  haye  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  scholarship.  For  in- 
stance, when  Seth  says  that  Eckhart  approaches  more  nearly  to  Schelling  at 
some  points  than  to  Hegel  it  is  no  more  than  Vanghan  says  (p.  212,  note). 
How  like  the  infinite  prodigality  of  GN>d  to  let  this  rare  and  brilliant  mind 
cease  from  its  earthly  work  at  the  age  of  thirty-four ! 
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in  its  first  and  original  form,  as  life,  as  thine  own  life,  which 
thoa  shalt  and  oughteet  to  live." ' 

The  master's  great  pupil,  John  Tanler  (c.  1300-1361),  brought 
down  Eckhart's  philosophy  from  the  clouds,  humanized  it,  and 
made  it  a  living  power  among  men.     As  Uhland  says  : 

To  long)  and  weare  a  woof  of  dreaniB, 

Is  sweet  onto  the  feeble  bohI, 
Bat  nobler  is  stoiai-hearted  striTing, 

That  makes  the  dream  reality.* 

Tauler  was  the  son  of  a  Strasburg  burgher,  educated  at  the  Do- 
minican conyent  at  Strasburg  and  at  Cologne,  entered  the  Domini- 
can Order,  preached  at  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  other 
places,  remained  at  Strasburg  during  the  scourge  of 
the  Black  Death,  1348  and  after,  corresponded  with  the  Friends  of 
Ood,  and  leavened  all  southwestern  Germany  with  the  principles  of 
the  Qospel.  Tauler  stood  squarely  on  the  platform  of  Eckhart  in  all 
his  speculative  ideas.  A  recent  historian  and  fellow-countryman 
of  Tauler  has  summed  up  his  whole  position  and  work  in  a  few 
admirably  terse  and  comprehensive  words.  Moeller  furnishes  a 
fine  analysis  of  Tauler's  central  thought : 

"Tauler  follows  in  the  line  of  Eckhart's  mysticism — the  idea 
of  the  divine  abyss,  in  which  Ood  and  all  things  rest  in  perfect 
unity  ;  of  the  eternal  issuing  of  Ood  into  the  distinction  of  persons 
and  of  his  eternal  return ;  of  the  nature  of  Ood,  who  alone  is  life 
and  nature  in  all  things ;  of  the  formation  of  man  according  to  the 
eternal  type  in  his  Son,  and  the  transformed  image  or  spark  of  Ood 
in  the  depth  of  the  soul  from  which  the  created  image  of  Ood  in 
man  is  so  fashioned  that  it  produces  his  Son  in  man  also.  But 
these  speculative  elements,  in  the  interest  of  pious  government  of 
souls,  in  close  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  saving  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  are  here  developed  with  great  warmth  and  impressive- 
ness,  with  the  apprehension  of  the  divine  grace  in  word  and  sacra- 
ment on  the  basis  of  repentance ;  that  is,  aversion  from  everything 
that  is  not  Gk>d,  and  turning  toward  the  unmixed  good,  which  is 
Ood.  The  apprehension  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  brings  great 
peace  and  trust  in  Ood's  promise,  and  kindles  the  fiame  of  love 
which  seeks  to  serve  Ood  eternally.  As  we  begin  naked  and  empty 
of  all  things,  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  communication  of  grace 

>  Anweisong  com  sel.  Leben,  p.  470  (qnoted  by  Vaaghaii,  i,  S12)l 
*  Die  Sehnsacht  und  Traume  Weben 
Sie  Bind  der  weidhen  Seele  suss, 
Doch  edler  ist  ein  atarkes  Streben 
Und  maohi  den  sohonen  Tranm  gewias. 
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advances  upon  the  different  degrees  of  the  beginning,  increasing 
and  perfecting  man  on  to  the  mystical  end  of  being  raised  in  and 
up  to  the  divine  nature  in  which  man  becomes  one  life  and  nature 
with  Qod.  With  all  the  ascetic  ideas  which  influence  him,  his 
cordial  liberal  spirit  and  pastoral  tact  preserve  Tauler  from  a 
narrow  legalistic  conception,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  losing 
himself  in  Quietism.  The  dying  away  of  the  personal  will  is  ac- 
companied side  by  side  by  the  sober  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  lov- 
ing one's  neighbor,  which  is  more  important.  His  sermons,  for 
the  most  part  but  not  exclusively  preached  before  monastic  con- 
gregations, explain  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  pastor 
among  the  pious  and  even  in  wider  popular  circles. '' ' 

Tauler's  intensely  spiritual  conceptions  and  moral  earnestness 
made  him  in  a  real  sense  a  Reformer  before  the  Reformation,  a  John 
the  Baptist  of  Luther,  although  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the 
German  Mystics  set  themselves  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
In  and  of  the  old  Church,  they  unconsciously  worked  powerfully  for 
the  New  Age.  Hence  Luther  says  :  '^  If  you  would  be  pleased  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  solid  theology  of  the  good  old  sort  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  get  John  Tauler's  sermons.  For  neither  in  Latin  nor 
in  our  own  language  have  I  ever  seen  a  theology  more  sound  or  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Gospel."  •  He  represented  the  purest  type  of 
Mysticism,  and  in  insisting  on  personal  responsibility  to  God,  free- 
dom from  the  thraldom  of  authority,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
good  works  without  the  renewal  of  the  inward  life,  he  anticipated 
the  message  which  sounded  forth  from  that  Wittenberg  Church  two 
hundred  years  later,  and  in  1521  said  :  ''  A  heart  that  has  laid 
Christ  at  the  foundation  of  his  hopes  will  find  in  Tauler  such  a  light 
for  improvement,  for  worship,  for  purity,  for  sanctiflcation  to  God, 
for  God's  fear,  for  spiritual  wisdom,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  the 
faithful  and  precious  results  to  his  soul.''  The  Roman  Catholic 
Alzog  calls  him  the  ^'  sweet,  the  amiable,  and  the  profound  John 
Tauler" — Doctor  Sublimis  et  Illuminatus.* 

Tauler's  supposed  conversion  is  involved  in  obscurity.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Meisterbuch,  or  the  History  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Tauler,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  in  the  first  period  of  his  career 
as  a  preacher  he  simply  reproduced  the  sentiments  of  Eckhart,  but 
with  no  spiritual  power  or  fruits.  Then  he  was  visited  by  the 
"  Friend  of  God  in  the  Oberland,"  Nicholas  of  Basel,  who  so  im- 
pressed him  with  a  sense  of  his  personal  need  of  pardon  and  peace 
that  for  two  years  he  refrained  from  preaching,  until  he  should  be 

>  Church  Hiat.,  Middle  Ages  (1898),  pp.  470,  471. 
•  Ep.  to  Spalatin.  *  ChxiTch  Hist.,  ii,  994. 
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endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Then  he  stepped  into  the  pnl- 
pit  again^  and  there  followed  hie  maryeloos  triumphs  as  a  preaclier. 
This  is  the  theory  accepted  by  Professor  0.  Schmidt  •  of  Strasbnrg, 
by  Miss  Winkworth,*  by  Keller/  and  by  Mrs.  Prances  Bevan/  But 
Denifle  has  subjected  this  theory  to  a  most  searching  criticism/  and 
if  he  does  not  completely  explode  it  he  yet  makes  it  no  longer  ten- 
able as  an  explanation  of  Tanler^s  life.  Denifle  shows  that  the 
Meisterbnch  is  not  historical^  that  the  Meisterwas  not  Tauler,  that 
the  stranger  from  the  Oberland  was  not  Nicholas  of  Basel,  and  that 
instead  of  history  we  have  a  writing  in  the  interest  of  a  tendency. 
Preger,  who  has  given  as  the  latest  and  best  account  of  Tanler, 
agrees  with  Denifle  in  the  main,  but  holds  to  the  fact  of  the  con- 
version, and  so  far  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Meisterbnch,  standing, 
however,  with  Denifle  in  striking  Nicholas  out  of  the  account.* 

Henry  Suso  (the  Amandus,  1291-1365)  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
Mystics  of  this  time.  He,  too,  was  a  Dominican,  educated  at 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Constance  and  at  Cologne 
under  Eckhart,  and  afterward  became  rector  and 
prior  at  Constance.  He  was  more  enthusiastic  and  poetical  than 
Eckhart  or  Tauler  in  his  adoration  of  the  eternal  Wisdom.  His 
formula  was,  '^  Man   should   completely  divest   himself  of  the 

'  JohanD  Tauler  yon  Strambnig,  Hamb.,  1841. 

*  Transl.  of  MeiBterboch  and  the  Sermons  of  Tauler,  Lond.,  1857  ;  N.  T.,  ed. 
by  B.  D.  Hitchcock,  1868. 

'  Die  Reformation  nnd  die  alteren  Beformparteien,  Leipe.,  1886. 

*  Three  Friends  of  Ok>d :  Records  from  the  lives  of  John  Tanler,  Nicholas  of 
Basel,  and  Henry  Snso,  Lond.,  n.  d.  [1887],  8d  ed.,  1808. 

*  Tattler's  Bekehrong,  Strassb.,  1879.  See  Jackson  in  Presb.  Ber.,  1881,  006, 
607. 

*  Oesch.  der  dentschen  Mystik  im  Mittelalter,  Leipz.,  1898,  yoL  iii.  The 
common  tradition  is  expressed  in  the  1st  ed.  of  Herzog  and  in  Hcdin- 
tock  and  Strong.  Both  Knrtz,  10th  ed.,  ii,  175, 176,  and  MoUer,  U,  478,  474, 
agree  with  Denifle  in  ascribing  the  Meisterbnch  to  Rolman  Merawin.  MoUer 
says  that  Schmidt  himself  afterward  gave  np  the  identification  of  the  Friend 
of  Gk>d  from  the  Uplands  with  Nicholas  of  Basel.  Eqnal  obeoority  rests  on 
Tanler's  works.  All  acknowledge  the  eighty  sermons,  bat  Denifle  and  Preger 
reject  the  Book  of  Spiritual  Poverty  (or  the  Imitation  of  the  Porerty  of  Jeens 
Christ),  while  Schmidt  and  Kurtz  admit  this  latter,  Schmidt  calling  it  Tsn- 
ler's  masterpiece.  The  Meditation  on  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Jesna  Christ, 
transl.  Lond.,  1889,  and  the  Institntiones  DiTins,  also  called  Mednlla  Anims, 
are  not  by  Tanler.  A  selection  from  his  writings,  Gk>lden  Thoughts  on  ttie 
Higher  life,  transl.  by  M.  A.  C,  with  introd.  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Lindsay,  waspob- 
Ushed  in  Glasgow  in  1896.  Qow,  John  Tauler,  in  Bapt.  Bey.,  It  (1882),  148,  ff., 
and  Bennett,  John  Tauler  and  his  Theology,  in  Meth.  Quar.  Bey.,  Ii  (1809),  45, 
are  excellent,  though  written  before  the  new  light  of  Denifle.  The  latter  gives 
an  excellent  conspectus  of  Tauler's  theology. 
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carnal  nature  by  imitating  Christ's  suflFerings^  and^  thus  trans- 
formed^ sink  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence.  To  reach 
this  three  steps  are  to  be  passed  through:  Paritication,  or  the 
deadening  of  carnal  desire ;  Illumination^  or  the  filling  the  soul 
with  forms  of  divine  truth  ;  Perfection,  or  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  bliss/'  He  joined  his  master  Eckhart  against  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Free  Spirit,  but  he  himself  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was 
deposed  from  his  priorate  in  1333.  But  this  was  all  that  was 
done.  His  books  enjoyed  wide  vogue,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  spirits  of  this  rich  time.* 

John  of  Ruysbroek  (1293-1381)  spent  his  life  in  and  around  Brus- 
sels, a  part  of  the  time  priest  in  the  city  and  later  an  jomror 
Augustinian  monk  in  the  neighboring  village,  Gronen-  RmrssROEK. 
dal.  He  made  Eckhart's  Mysticism  popular  in  the  North.  Fallen 
man  can  only  be  restored  through  grace,  which  elevates  him  above 
the  conditions  of  nature.  Three  stages  of  the  Christian  life  are  to 
be  distinguished :  The  operative,  which  proceeds  to  conquer  sin  and 
draw  near  to  Ood  through  good  works.  Then  comes  the  subjec- 
tive or  emotional,  in  which  the  ascetic  practices  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  becomes  indifferent  to  all  but  Ood,  and  is  pen- 
etrated by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  revels  in  visions  and  ecstasies. 
Highest  of  all  is  the  contemplative  state — the  vita  vitdlis,  which  is 
an  immediate  knowing  and  possessing  of  Ood,  leaving  no  remains  of 
individuality  in  the  consciousness,  and  concentrating  every  energy 
on  the  contemplation  of  Ood.  The  soul  is  led  on  from  glory  to 
glory,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  essential  unity  with  Ood.  In 
this,  Ruysbroek  does  not  desire  to  deny  personality,  but  simply  to 
assert  the  giving  up  of  all  thought  and  desire  independently  of 
Ood.  He  claimed  to  write  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  daring  flights  into  the  empyrean  excited  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  Oerson.* 

These  and  other  Oerman  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century 
formed  an  undesigned  association — ^not  a  sect,  nor  a  so-       nuiNDsor 
ciety,  nor  a  brotherhood — the  Friends  of  Ood,  which       «>». 
-  consisted  of  monks,  nuns,  priests,  laymen,  who  had  all  been  touched 

1  Hi8  works  are  On  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  1888,  On  the  Eternal  Trath,  and 
his  Life,  Angsb.,  1483.  Beet  ed.  of  iheolo^oal  writii^  by  Denifle,  Miinohen, 
1876-80, 8  vols. ; best  ed.  of  lif^by  Diepenbrook,  Ratisb.,  1820, 8d  ed.,  Begensb., 
1854.  Schmidt,  Henxy  Soso,  in  Stndien  nnd  Krit.,  1848,  No.  4 ;  Bevan,  Three 
Friends  A  Ood,  Lend.,  1887.  The  book  On  the  Nine  Rocks  (Von  den  nenn 
Felsen),  long  attributed  to  Snso,  was  written  by  Rnlman  Herswin  in  1892. 

*  Two  excellent  monographs  are  by  Engelhardt,  Richard  t.  St.  Victor  and 
X  Ruysbroek,  Erl.,  1888,  and  Schmidt,  Etnde  snr  Jean  Raysbroch,  Strasb., 
1868,  and  art.  in  Herzog  by  same. 
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by  the  new  piety.  Their  relation  to  each  other,  entirely  free, 
was  kept  up  by  personal  intercourse^  by  correspondence,  and  by  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit.  Many  women  in  the  conyents  of  north- 
em  Germany,  by  their  earnest  piety  and  fine  literary  gifts,  were 
prominent  members  of  this  band.  A  rich  banker  of  Strasbnrg, 
Bnlman  Merswin  (1307-82),  became  enamored  of  the  mystical  life, 
retired  from  business,  devoted  his  money  to  benevolence^  bought 
the  island  of  the  Green  Wort,  on  the  U],  near  Strasburg,  and  estab- 
lished there  a  house  of  God,  a  retreat  for  the  Friends  of  God,  and 
retired  there  himself  for  prayer,  study,  and  writing.  Among  his 
books  are  the  Master  Book,  printed  as  a  history  of  the  venerable 
Doctor  Tauler,  which  is  in  part  history  and  in  part  fiction ;  On 
the  Nine  Bocks,  and  The  Little  Banner  Book.*  It  was  formerly 
thought*  that  Nicholas  of  Basel,  who  was  burned  for  heterodoxy  in 
Vienna  about  1395,  was  a  chief  teacher  among  the  Mystics  and  the 
instructor  of  Tauler.  But  it  has  now  been  shown  that  Nicholas 
was,  rather,  of  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit.' 

This  religious  revival  under  the  Mystics  found  expression  in  an 
BRETHBiM  OF  orgauizatiou  more  closely  knit  than  the  Friends  of  God 
THi  ooMKoir  — the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  *  The  founder  was 
"'^  Gerhard  Groot  (1340-^),  of  Deventer,  a   pupil    of 

Ruysbroek.  He  went  about  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  preaching  right- 
eousness and  self-denial,  and  finally  about  1376,  at  Deventer,  he 
formed  the  idea  of  associating  like-minded  spirits  of  both  sexes  in  a 
free  community,  in  which,  without  vows,  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  chastity  and  obedience,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  copy- 
ing sacred  books,  to  manual  toil,  and  to  a  life  of  Christian  service 
to  others.  A  community  of  goods  and  ordinary  monastic  routine 
prevailed,  but  the  whole  rested  on  a  purely  voluntary  principle. 
Love  was  the  only  constraining  bond.  These  "brother  and  sister 
houses "  spread  everywhere  through  the  Netherlands  and  North 
Germany.  The  brothers  heard  confessions,  received  children  to 
educate,  preached  in  a  simple  and  earnest  way,  copied  and  circulated 
good  books,  engaged  in  works  of  mercy,  and  were  everywhere  cen- 
ters of  piety  and  intelligence.  It  was  to  this  community  that 
Thomas  h  Eempis  (d.  1417)  belonged.     He  was  canon  of  their  mon- 

>  This  last  ed.  by  Jnndt,  1879,  the  Bock  Book  by  Sobmidt,  1869. 

>  Schmidt,  GottoBfreonde,  1854. 

'  See  anthoritiee  mentioned  in  note,  p.  800.  Also  Hanpi,  On  the  Sect  of  the 
Free  Spirit  and  the  Beghards,  in  Zeitsft.  fiir  Eixoheng.,  vii,  iv,  1886.  On  the 
Friends  of  Qod,  see  Jnndt,  Lee  amis  de  IMea,  Paris,  1879,  and  Pnger,  Ge- 
Bchiohte  der  dentsohen  Mystik,  vol.  iii,  Leips.,  1898. 

*  Fratres  commnniB  vitn  ;  Fratree  devoti ;  Fratres  homm  volimtatJa ;  Fratm 
collationarii. 
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astery  on  the  Agnetenberg^  near  ZwoUe^  and  lived  here  a  long  life 
of  aacetie  contemplation^  writing  books  of  devotion^  ''  a  tbokja  1 
child  of  peace,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  discipline  kemfis. 
of  the  inner  life/'  It  was  here  he  wrote  that  classic  of  the  religions 
life.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  has  been  printed  in  more 
editions  than  any  other  book  except  the  Bible,  and  has  expressed 
the  longings  of  innumerable  souls  of  all  creeds  and  nations — a  book 
which  Wesley  published  for  his  societies,  and  which  Oeorge  Eliot 
held  in  her  hand  when  dying.  The  Imitation  is  the  flower  of  Mys- 
ticism. It  fairly  quivers  with  the  heart-beats  of  one  to  whom  the 
love  of  Christ  is  a  passion.  It  expresses  one  side  of  the  holy  life  so 
perfectly  that  it  can  never  die.  Yet  it  is  a  book  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  its  ideal  is  ascetic,  miraculously  free  indeed  from  the 
errors  of  Rome,  speaking  to  the  universal  heart  of  the  Church,  but 
moving  entirely  within  the  monastic  grooves,  a  product,  not  of  the 
faith  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  of  the  love  which  seeks  Ood  in 
self-renunciation  and  meditation.' 

Out  of  that  same  atmosphere  by  which  the  Friends  of  Ood  and 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  prepared  for  the  Reformation 
came  another  famous  hand-book  of  mystical  devotion,  A  German 

1  Stalker  has  ezoellenilj  critioised  this  one-sidedness  (pp.  15-d9),  and  has 
Bonght  to  proyide  a  laiger  De  Imitatione  Ohristi  in  his  fine  work,  Imago 
Chrifltiy  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1889.  For  further  diBonsaion  of  defects  of  Kempie^s 
book,  see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii,  209-801.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say 
that  the  book  is  absolutely  selfish  in  its  aims  and  acts.  The  lore  of  man,  the 
serrice  of  man,  is  rather  taken  for  granted  than  incnlcated.  The  Tery  idea  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Common  life  was  sacrifice  for  others  ;  theirs  was  a  piety 
that  oommnnicated  itself.  A  facsinule  of  the  Brussels  MSS.  (1441)  of  the  De  Im- 
itations Christi  was  published  in  Lond.,  1879,  with  Introd.  by  Rnelens.  About 
1878  Hirsohe,  of  Hambnrg,  disooTored  the  fact  that  in  its  original  form  the  book 
was  written  in  rhythmical  cadences,  rhyme,  and  balanced  sentences,  and  he 
published  an  edition  restoring  the  text  to  its  first  form,  Berlin,  1874,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  according  to  this  restoration  was  published  in  Lond.,  1889,  with 
preface  by  liddon.  See  Hirsche,  Prolegomena  sa  einer  nenen  Ausgabe  der 
Imitatio  Christi,  2  toIs.  ,  Berl. ,  1878-88.  The  age-long  debate  on  the  authorship 
of  the  Imitation — whether  by  Eempis  or  Gerson,  has  settled  down  on  the 
former,  scholars  generally  agreeing  to  this.  It  has  been  demonstrated  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  by  Amort  and  Malon,  Becherohe  historique  et  cri- 
tique sur  le  Yeritable  auteor,  etc.,  Tourney,  8d  ed.,  1858 ;  by  Spitzen,  Thom.  4 
K.  als  SchriTcr  der  Nachf olging,  Utrecht,  1880 ;  and  Kettlewell,  The  Author- 
ship of  the  De  Imit.  C,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1877,  and  his  Thomas  k  Eempis  and 
the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  2  vols. ,  1882.  These  books  of  EettleweU  are 
loving  tributes  by  a  patient  and  enthusiastic  investigator,  who  searched  the 
monasteries  of  Belgium  for  materials  for  his  book  on  Thomas  as  earnestly  as 
Sabatler  did  those  of  Italy  for  his  book  on  Francis.  On  the  Imitation,  see 
Faulkner  in  Chr.  Adv.,  N.  T.,  May  6,  1887. 
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Theology,  written  by  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
A  OKBMAN  **  Frankf ort-on-the-Main  some  time  in  the  fifteenth 
THBOLooY.  century.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  this  work  dates 
from  1497.  Like  many  mystical  writings,  it  is  anonymous.  It 
was  first  published  by  Luther  in  an  incomplete  form  in  1516,  and 
in  full  in  1518,  and  the  great  Reformer  praises  it  highly  as  a  "  spir- 
itually noble  little  book  on  the  right  difference  and  understanding 
of  what  are  the  old  and  the  new  man,  and  how  Adam  must  die 
away  and  Christ  arise  in  us/'  Though  the  best  product  of  medi- 
aBYal  Catholicism,  it  was  placed  in  the  Index  in  1621,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  vast  vogue  among  Protestants,  who  found  much 
to  admire  in  its  simple  heartfelt  piety  and  eyangelical  concep- 
tions, yet  pervaded  by  the  noblest  principles  of  Mysticism.  The 
fact  that  the  book  was  put  into  Luther's  hand  by  Staupitz,  the 
vicar-general  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  shows  that  Luther's 
high  estimate  of  it  was  shared  by  the  best  spirits  in  the  Old  Church. 
In  its  searching  and  profound  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  sin 
it  is  differentiated  from  Catholicism,  but  stands  in  close  relation  to 
Protestantism.* 

Were  the  German  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  precursors  of  Protestantism  ?  Yes  and  No.  They  were 
not  Protestants.  They  did  not  consciously  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path  of  the  Church's  dogmatic  system,  which  was  held  as  a  neces- 
sary framework  under  their  airy  superstructures.  They  did  not 
preach  against  any  of  the  ordinary  practices  or  teachings  of  the 
Church,  as  did  the  Waldenses  and  Reformers,  nor  did  they  appeal,  as 
these  did,  to  the  Bible  as  the  final  and  perennial  source  of  truth. 
The  old  method  of  speaking  of  these  men  as  '*  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation  "  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  fact,  the  Mystic  could 
worship  the  Bible  as  little  as  he  could  worship  the  Church.  The 
Interior  Revelation  was  his  altar. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mystics  worked  powerfully,  though  uncon- 
sBTH  ON  sciously,  for  the  better  day.     The  traditional  system 

MYSTICISM.  ^as  not  attacked.  It  was  simply  dissolved.  As  Seth 
strikingly  says  :  "  Mysticism  instinctively  recedes  from  formulas 
that  have  become  stereotyped  and  mechanical  into  the  peren- 
nially fresh  experience  of  the  individual.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  it  brings  into  prominence  only  these  broad  and  universal 

» Best  ed.  by  Pfeiffer,  Stuttg.,  1861,  3d  ed.,  Guteraloh,  1856.  Trans,  by  Mias 
Winkworth,  with  pref .  by  C.  Kingsley,  Introd.  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  Andover,  1866, 
new  ed.y  Phila.,  1887.  See  Lisco,  Die  Heilslehre  der  Theologia  Dentsohe, 
Stnttg.,  1869 ;  AshweU,  Theologia  Gemianica,  in  Companions  to  DeTont  life, 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  new  od.,  1877,  pp.  167-180. 
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doctrines  which  it  finds  to  be  of  vital  and  present  moment  for  the 
inward  life^  while  others^  though  they  may  have  an  important  place 
in  the  churchly  system,  are  (unconsciously)  allowed  to  slip  into 
temporary  forgetfnlness.  It  is  thus  we  must  explain  that  almost 
total  absence  of  distinctively  Roman  doctrine  in  Thomas  H  Kempis 
which  makes  the  Imitation  as  acceptable  to  a  Protestant  as  to  a  de- 
vout Catholic.  In  the  second  place.  Mysticism  accustoms  men  to 
deal  with  their  experience  for  themselves  at  first  hand,  and  to  test 
the  doctrines  presented  to  them  by  that  standard.  Thus  the 
growth  of  spiritual  freedom  is  especially  to  be  marked  in  the  Ger- 
man Mystics.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Mysticism  affords 
in  itself  no  foundation  for  a  religious  community.  Its  principle 
is  pure  inwardness,  but  it  possesses  no  norm  by  which  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  individual  may  be  controlled.  Thus,  when  the  Re- 
formers appeared  to  do  their  work,  the  Mystics  were  found  oppos- 
ing the  new  authority  of  Scripture  to  the  full  as  bitterly  as  they 
had  opposed  the  old  authority  of  the  Church.  To  the  thorough- 
going Mystic  individualist  the  one  standard  is  as  external  as  the 
other.  When  Cellarius  was  called  upon  by  Luther  to  substantiate 
his  positions  by  reference  to  Scripture  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist  and  declared  it  an  insult  to  speak  so  to  a  man  of  God.  A  germ 
of  reason  may  be  discerned  in  this  indignation,  but  none  the  less 
we  must  recognize  that,  while  Mysticism  showed  itself  capable  at 
the  Reformation  of  dissolving  society  into  anarchy  and  atomism,  it 
showed  itself  perfectly  destitute  of  a  reconstructive  power.  The 
same  people  who  would  claim  the  pre- Reformation  Mystics  as  Prot* 
estants  in  disguise  are  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  later 
Mystics  oppose,  or  hold  aloof  from,  the  Reformation  movement. 
But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  both  cases.  Mysticism  was  true 
to  its  principle.  Without  some  fixed  letter  to  attach  itself  to,  it 
sinks  away  into  utter  formlessness  ;  but  its  relation  to  the  system 
is  always  more  or  less  one  of  opposition  to  what  it  regards  as  ex^ 
temal.^'  * 

The  Mystic  looked  to  God,  and  not  to  the  Church  ;  he  turned  his 
gaze  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  his  priest.  His  whole  attitude 
presaged  a  revolt.  His  life  was  fed  not  by  sacraments,  but  by  com- 
munion with  God,  by  study,  by  meditation.  The  ecclesiastical 
organization  was  not  a  necessity  to  him,  but  God  in  Christ  was. 
Traditionalism  and  ecclesiasticism  were  not  his  emphasis,  but 
holiness  and  rapt  communion.  The  necessary  intermediaries  of  a 
thousand  years  were  thrown  aside.  All  Germany  was  sowed  deep 
with  the  seed  of  truth  and  piety,  which  bore  fruit  in  later  years, 

>  MyBtioism,  Encjo.  Brit.,  9ih  ed. 
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and  Eckhart,  Taaler^  Gerhard  Groot,  and  ii  Eempis  were  the  John 
the  Baptists  of  the  Reformation.  The  glowing  truths  for  which 
Mysticism  stood  have  f  oand  their  tme  home  in  Protestantism,  where, 
through  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  authority  hoth 
in  faith  and  morals,  they  are  guarded  from  becoming  the  fuel  of 
fanaticism. 

1  On  the  zeUtioii  of  MysiioiBiii  to  MethodiBm,  see  Faulkner  in  South.  Meth. 
ReT.y  Jan.,  1886,  7S,  if. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

MEDLffiVAIi   THEOLOG-Y. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  ironies  of  history  that  the  favorite  Fa- 
ther among  the  Protestant  Reformers,  the  teacher  of  Calvin  and  of 
Luther,  should  be  the  true  founder  of  Catholic  theology.  And  yet 
that  is  the  undoubted  position  of  Augustine.  History,  like  human 
life,  b  full  of  inconsistencies,  not  ordered  on  primary  considerations, 
but  leaving  a  large  margin  for  caprice  and  free  will.  The  Reformers 
before  the  day  of  Luther— Wyclif,  Hus,  Wessel,  arid  others — ^fed 
on  Augustine,  and  the  Reformers  saluted  him  as  one  of  themselves. 
SchafiE*  well  says:  "No  Church  teacher  did  so  much  to  mold 
Luther  and  Calvin ;  none  furnished  them  so  powerful  weapons 
against  the  dominant  Pelagianism  and  formalism ;  none  is  so  often 
quoted  by  them  with  esteem  and  love.''  Luther  calls  him  the 
most  pious,  grave,  and  sincere  of  the  Fathers,  the  patron  of  divines, 
who  taught  a  pure  doctrine,  and  submitted  it  in  Christian  humility 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Reformer  thinks  that  if  Augustine 
had  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  would  have  been  a  Protestant.* 
The  Protestant  elements  in  Augustine  are  his  emphasis  on  grace 
and  on  the  depravity  of  man  and  our  absolute  dependence  on  God 
for  any  good  thing  ;  his  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  his  free- 
dom from  many  of  the  later  corruptions  of  Rome,  such  as  transub- 
stantiation,  papal  infallibility,  mariolatry,  and  indulgences.  Calvin 
was  fashioned  on  his  predestinarianism,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  sentence  and  most  characteristic  judgment  of  Gibbon : 
"  The  rigid  system  of  Christianity  which  he  [Augustine]  framed 
and  restored  has  been  entertained  with  public  applause  and  with 
secret  reluctance  by  the  Latin  Church.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
canonized  Augustine  and  reprobated  Calvin.  Yet  as  auoustini 
the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a  ^^^  calvin. 
theological  microscope,  the  Molinistsare  oppressed  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resem- 
blance to  a  heretic.     In  the  meanwhile  the  Protestant  Arminians 

>  Augustine's  Life  and  Work,  in  Poet-Nicene  Fathers,  Series  I,  toI.  i, 
p.  27. 

'  See  his  Judgments  on  the  Fathers  in  his  CoUoqnia,  ed.  H.  K  Bindseil,  18^, 
iii,149. 
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Btand  aloof  and  deride  the  matual  perplexity  of  the  diBputantB."  ' 
A  Roman  Catholic  scholar^  Gtongaof,  concedes  that  Lather  and 
Calyin  built  their  doctrinal  ajstem  mainly  on  Angofltine,  bnt  with 
only  partial  right.*  Yob,  verily  with  only  partial  right  For  a 
deeper  view  showB  the  wide  chasm  between  Angnstinianism  and 
Protestantism,  and  reyeals  Augustine  as  the  real  father  of  Catholi- 
cism. Luther  himself  saw  this,  for  in  one  place  he  says  :  "  Augus- 
tine often  erred ;  he  cannot  be  trusted ;  though  he  was  good  and 
holy,  yet  he,  as  well  as  other  Fathers,  was  wanting  in  the  true 
faith.'' 

For  what  is  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  ?  It  is  this: 
the  Church  of  Christ,  haying  its  center  in  Rome,  dispensing  divine 
grace  through  the  sacraments  by  a  valid  ministry  constituted  in  an 
episcopate  having  succession  from  the  apostles.  And  thus  we  have  a 
vast  ecclesiasticism,  resting  its  head  at  Rome,  and  ordained  by  God 
as  the  saviour  of  the  nation,  without  which  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion. It  is  to  Augustine  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  conceptiony 
systematized,  enriched,  and  irradiated  with  his  genius  and  piety,  and 
this  he  handed  on  to  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  making  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  what  it  is.  Allen  says  :  *^  Yqt  a  thousand  years 
those  who  came  after  him  did  little  more  than  reaflSrm  his  teach- 
ing, and  so  deep  is  the  hold  which  his  long  supremacy  has  left  upon 
the  Church  that  his  opinions  have  become  identified  with  divine 
revelation  and  are  all  that  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world  yet 
know  of  the  religion  of  Christ."'  The  biographer  of  the  great 
theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages  says  that  as  the  '^Angelical  pro- 
fessor [Aquinas]  professed  St.  Augustine's  Rule,  so  also  he  imbibed 
his  spirit.  St.  Augustine  forms  the  pedestal  upon  which  stands 
the  peaceful  figure  of  the  Summa  Theohjfia ; "  *  and  Cardinal 
Norris  sums  up  the  debt  of  Catholicism  to  Augustine  in  the  preg- 
nant words :  Ad  Augustinum  non  itur  nisi  per  Thomam.*    Cathol- 

>  Gibbon  adds :  "  Perhaps  a  reaaoner  atQl  more  independent  may  smile  in  hia 
tnm  while  he  pemaes  an  Aiminian  oommentaiy  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Bomana.'* 
Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire,  iii,  608,  note  (ch.  zzxiii).  For  an  Ar- 
minian  deriding  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  diapntanta  he  refers  to  Le  dero, 
Bibliothdqne  TTniyerseUe,  ziz,  144-898. 

'  Dee  heiL  Aogosi  Lehre  Ton  Gott  dem  dreieinigen,  Anga.,  1866,  p.  28. 

*  Continnity  of  Christian  Thought,  p.  170. 

*  K  B.  Vanghan,  Si  Thomas  Aqninas :  His  life  and  Times,  ii,  51^9.  Thia  is 
the  most  prodigious  monument  eyer  reared  in  English  to  the  life  of  an  ancient 
or  medisBval  saint  or  father— 3  toIs.  of  1,000  pp.  each.  It  la  full  of  learning 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  wends  its  leisurely  way  along  by  many  a 
pleasant  discnrsion.    An  abridged  edition  was  published  in  one  volume  in  1875. 

*  Tou  can  reach  Augustiae  only  by  the  way  of  Thomaa  Aquinas. 
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iciam,  whether  Roman  or  Anglican,  is  summed  np  in  Augustine's 
oft-quoted  dictum :  *^  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel  unless  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  moved  me/'  This  one  dec- 
laration is  a  microcosm.  In  it  is  comprised  a  whole  world  of  the- 
ological development  and  controversy.  It  was  this  sentence  which 
made  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Protestant  counterpart  to  Augustine's  palladium  of  Cathol- 
icism is  this :  I  would  not  believe  the  Gk>spel  unless  the  authority 
of  truth  moved  me.  The  authority  that  the  Roman  Church  gives 
to  organization  is  given  to  conscience  by  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  consciousness  of  the  affinity  of  the  Catholic  mind  with  Augus- 
tine and  other  Fathers  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Cardinal  Newman  : 
'^  I  recollect  well  what  an  outcast  I  seemed  to  myself  when  I  took 
down  from  the  shelves  of  my  library  the  volumes  of  St.  Athanasius 
or  St.  Basil>  and  set  myself  to  study  them  ;  and  how,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  at  length  I  was  brought  into  Catholic  communion,  I 
kissed  them  with  delight,  with  a  feeling  that  in  them  I  had  more 
than  all  I  had  lost,  and,  as  though  I  were  directly  addressing  the 
glorious  saints  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  Church,  I  said  to  the 
inanimate  pages,  '  You  are  now  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  beyond  any 
mistake.'''" 

On  this  Schaff  makes  the  following  excellent  comment :  '^  With 
the  same  right  might  the  Jews  lay  exclusive  claim  to  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  Fathers  were  living  men,  repre- 
senting the  onward  progress  and  conflicts  of  Christianity  in  their 
time,  unfolding  and  defending  great  truths,  but  not  unmixed  with 
many  errors  and  imperfections  which  subsequent  times  have  cor- 
rected. Those  are  the  true  children  of  the  Fathers,  who,  standing 
on  the  foundation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  kissing  the  New 
Testament  rather  than  any  human  writings,  follow  them  only  as  far 
as  they  followed  Christ,  and  who  carry  forward  their  work  in  the 
onward  march  of  evangelical  catholic  Christianity."  * 

We  shall  indicate  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  concerning  a 
few  theological  topics.  To  meet  the  Mohammedan  objections  to 
the  Sonship  of  Christ  two  Spanish  theologians,  Elipan-  DiriNiTTor 
dus  of  Toledo  and  Felix  of  XTrgel,  about  786,  adopted  csnast, 
the  theory  that  only  in  his  divine  nature  was  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  but  that  in  his  human  nature  he  was  adopted,  being  in  this 
relation  a  servant  of  God  like  all  of  us.  Alcuin  and  others  strongly 
resisted  this  tendency  to  divide  the  unity  of  Christ's  personality, 
and,  although  the  explanation  of  Elipandus  prevailed  widely,  yet  by 

I  DiffioQlties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  Caiholic  Teaching,  ii,  8. 
'  Po6t-Nicene  Fathers,  Series  I,  toI.  i,  p.  19,  note. 
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argument  and  by  Church  pressure  and  persecution  the  Spanish 
theories  at  length  disappeared.  The  Mystics,  who  were  the  fore- 
runners of  much  modem  speculation,  emphasized  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  humanity  and  with  God — ^the  restored  Prototype  of  hu- 
manity. "As  truly  as  God  became  man/*  says  Tauler,  "so truly 
has  man  become  God  by  grace,  and  this  human  nature  is  changed 
into  what  it  has  become,  the  divine  image.*'  So  also  says  Ruys- 
broek,  "  Christ  had  his  divinity  and  humanity  by  nature,  but  we 
have  it  when  we  are  united  to  him  in  love  by  grace."  But  that 
marvelous  book.  The  German  Theology,  went  even  farther: 
"When  God  and  man  are  so  united  that  truth  itself  must  confess 
that  there  is  One  who  is  verily  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and 
when  man  is  so  devoted  to  God  that  God  is  there  man  himself,  and 
that  he  acts  and  suffers  without  any  I,  or  My,  or  to-Me,  behold 
there  is  verily  Christ  and  nowhere  else.*'  "Where  the  life  of 
Christ  is,  there  is  Christ  himself ;  and  where  his  life  is  not,  there 
ho  is  not.*'  There  were  no  Unitarians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  What 
would  their  pale  negations  have  done  with  the  Northern  bar- 
barians ?  The  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  neces- 
sity of  history  ;  it  was  the  essential  preparation  for  the  conversion 
of  Europe. 

The  legal  conception  of  the  atonement,  which  was  the  only  one 
possible  in  a  Boman  world,  and  which  since  Anselm  has  dominated 
TiiK  ATONE-  the  mind  of  the  Church,  was  unknown  in  the  early 
MKNT.  Church,     The  incarnation  itself  was  atonement,  the 

Lord  working  out  the  salvation  of  man  by  instruction  (Clement  of 
Alexandria),  by  his  solidarity  with  our  race  (Irenaeus),  by  the  invin- 
cible moral  power  of  his  death  (Origen),  and  by  a  victory  over 
Satan  (IrensBus  and  ofchers).  There  is  no  hint  of  the  finely 
wrought  out  scheme  of  Anselm.  The  nearest  approach  is  the  idea 
of  Athanasius  :  as  God  threatened  death  as  a  consequence  of  sin 
he  must  exact  it ;  but  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  divine  goodness 
to  allow  man  to  die,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  his  own  Spirit ; 
therefore  the  Word,  who  could  not  die,  assumed  a  mortal  body, 
and,  offering  his  human  nature  a  sacrifice  for  all,  fulfilled  the  law 
by  his  death. 

Anselm  satisfied  the  mediaeval  mind  completely.  With  the  pre- 
cision and  balanced  checks  of  a  legal  document  he  applied  the 
principles  of  justice  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  salvation.  In  brief- 
est form  his  theory  is  :  man  owes  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
law  ;  no  one  has  rendered  it ;  this  throws  man  into  the  infinite 
debt  of  God,  and  dooms  him  to  eternal  misery,  since  sin  against  an 
inniiite  being  calls  for  infinite  penalty.     But  the  divine  goodness 
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eannot  allow  that  all  should  endlessly  perish.  How  then  can  both 
goodness  and  justice  be  satisfied  ?  Only  an  infinite 
being  can  pay  an  infinite  debt^  and  yet  man  must  pay 
it^  for  man  incurred  it.  Therefore  God  himself  becomes  man  and 
thus  renders  full  satisfaction.  The  obedience  of  Christ  even  unto 
death  possesses  an  infinite  value,  and  is  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  what  the  race  would  have  suffered  if  punished  forever.  Thus 
the  debt  is  paid^  justice  is  satisfied^  goodness  is  triumphant,  and 
Ood  can  pardon  sinners.  This  scheme  was  a  long  step  in  advance 
of  a  theory  which  had  wide  vogue  in  the  ancient  Church,  that  the 
atonement  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan.  But  Anselm's  theory  did 
not  at  first  find  universal  acceptance.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  empha- 
sized the  moral  effects  of  Christ's  work  in  making  man  worthy  to 
be  free.  Abelard  definitely  rejected  Anselm's  scheme,  and  so  did 
Peter  Lombard,  that  prince  of  orthodoxy  of  the  twelfth  century. 
These  all  worked  toward  a  less  mechanical  conception.  But  An- 
selm's  view  was  too  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  mediaeval  society 
not  to  win  the  day.  It  is  a  theory  of  feudalism,  of  monarchical 
governments — God  a  mighty  sovereign  exacting  perfect  obedience 
from  his  subjects,  and  exacting  for  his  injured  honor  an  awful 
reparation.' 

The  theory  of  Anselm  contained  a  great  truths  but  was  conceived 
in  terms  of  Soman  legalism.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement, 
there  was  never  a  breath  of  suspicion  that  it  did  not  avail  for  the 
whole  human  race  until  the  dark  reasonings  of  Augustine  threw  a 
cloud  over  the  divine  purposes.  In  fact,  the  only  question  was 
whether  it  did  not  also  avail  in  some  sense  for  the  whole  intelligent 
creation.  But  if  Augustine  gave  the  theory  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment to  Calvinism,  Leo  the  Great  met  him  with  the  magnificent 
challenge,  that,  so  precious  is  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood  for  the 
unjust,  if  the  "  whole  universe  of  captives  would  believe  in  their 
Redeemer,  no  chain  of  the  devil  could  hold  them.'' 

Augustine,  however,  was  not  without  representatives  in  the 
matter  of  predestination  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Gottschalk,  a  Saxon 
monk,  threw  himself  passionately  into  the  study  of  prkdestina- 
Augustine,  and  came  therefrom  with  the  firm  convic-  "°^- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  his  view.  He  wandered  through  Italy,  Dalma- 
tia,  and  Pannonia,  asserting  predestination,  and  even  accusing  his 
opponent  at  the  synod  of  Mayence,  in  847,  of  semi-Pelagianism. 
He  was  a  predestinarian  in  no  half-hearted  or  illogical  way,  for  he 
taught  the  predestination  of  sinners  (reprobation)  as  well  as  of  saints, 
in  a  most  uncompromising  manner.  With  all  its  reverence  for 
1  8ee  the  remarks  of  AUen,  /•  c,  p.  202. 
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Aagofltine  the  Ohnrch  could  not  foUow  Oottschalk  in  this^  and  there- 
fore proceeded  to  silence  him.  He  was  deprived  of  his  priestly 
rank^  his  treatise  was  burned,  and  he  was  immured  for  life  in  the 
monastery  of  Hautyilliers,  in  the  diocese  Bheims.  Predestinarian- 
ism  has  never  fared  well  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Jansen  did  not 
meet  with  better  success. 

The  medisBYal  conception  of  the  Church  was  that  it  is  a  theocracy 
whose  head  was  Christ,  whose  earthly  head  was  the  pope,  author- 
ized to  bring  men  into  its  fold  by  baptism,  and  out  of 
which  there  was  no  salvation.  This  divine  society  was 
commissioned  both  to  teach  and  rule  the  world.  It  was  one,  holy, 
and  Catholic,  and  to  belong  to  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ^salva- 
tion. This  magnificent  conception,  like  Anselm's  theory  of  the 
atonement,  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and  it  had  the  merit  of  offer- 
ing  to  a  barbaric  and  disorganized  world  a  common  center  and 
bond  of  unity,  a  general  rallying  point,  which  stood  as  an  immov- 
able and  unchangeable  Gibraltar  amid  the  revolutions  of  history. 
The  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  perversion  and  exaggera- 
tion of  a  great  truth  ;  but  may  it  not  have  been  permitted,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pagan  nations 
of  Europe,  and  handing  them  over,  measurably  Christianized  and 
civilized,  to  the  modem  and  better  Church  P  The  mediasval  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  served,  in  a  way,  as  a  schoolmaster  for  guiding 
to  Christ.  It  was  enforced  with  vast  injustice  and  covered  at  one 
time  or  another  a  world  of  iniquity,  but  it  served  its  day  well  in 
leading  to  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  By  and  by  it  gave  way 
to  a  more  spiritual  idea,  which  found  heralds  in  Hus  (d.  1415)  and 
Wessel  (d.  1489),  who  taught  that  the  Church  was  the  brotherhood 
of  the  elect,  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  whether  united  to  the 
pope  or  not,  by  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  love.  But  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  close  corporation,  the  guardian  of  truth,  and  to  which 
all  souls  are  delivered,  is  the  most  characteristic  and  influential  doc- 
trine of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Tlie  mechanical  and  formal  theology  of  the  ancient  and  mediae- 
val Clmrch  is  well  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism.  Baptism  is  the  literal  laver  of  regeneration,  the  sacra- 
ment of  salvation.  ''  None  can  ascend  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
except  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,''  says  Ambrose ;  '^  indeed,  it  ex- 
cepts none,  neither  infants  nor  him  that  is  prevented  by  any  neces- 
sity." It  washes  away  the  guilt  of  original  sin  and  opens  the  gates 
of  heaven  to  the  soul.  The  medisBval  mind  could  not 
conceive  of  man  made  in  the  image  of  (}od,  and  through 
the  incarnation  and  work  of  Christ  divinely  constituted  as  a  child 
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of  Qod,  and  sare  of  salyation  until  this  gift  is  forfeited  by  actual 
and  willful  transgression.  And  so  the  Qreek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  Churches  teach  baptismal  regeneration,  meaning  by  this, 
not  a  symbolical  representation  of  what  has  been  done  in  or  for  the 
soul,  but  that  the  water,  through  the  grace  of  God,  actually  remits 
the  stain  of  original  sin  and  renews  the  soid.  The  child  unbap- 
tized,  in  case  of  death,  is  shut  out  from  the  vision  of  Ood,  and  goes 
to  hell,  but  suffers  there  not  necessarily  the  ordinary  punish- 
ments of  the  damned,  but  a  Uvissima  damnatio,  a  deprivation 
of  positive  bliss  in  the  limbo  of  infants — a  neutral  state  of  neither 
complete  blessedness  nor  complete  misery.  The  medisval  Church 
practiced  baptism  by  immersion  almost  universally  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  pouring  or  sprinkling  came  into  gen- 
eral use.  The  Eastern  Church  has  always  employed  the  mode  of 
immersion* 

The  ancient  Church  used  almost  any  language  it  pleased  in 
speaking  of  the  Lord's  Sapper*  But  with  all  the  exaggerated  ex- 
travagance of  Eastern  imagery  it  never  occurred  to  the  Fathers  that 
there  was  a  literal  change  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  lord's  sup- 
wine  into  the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  "■• 
Christ.  Such  a  crass  and  utterly  heathenish  conception — ^worthy 
of  fetichism — ^was  left  to  the  darkest  night  of  the  darkest  winter  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  The  first  to  formally  bring  forward  this  doctrine 
was  Paschasius  Badbert,  a  monk  of  Corby,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  in  831.  He 
was  answered  by  a  monk  of  the  same  monastery,  Batramnus  (Ber- 
tram), in  a  clear  and  able  work,  844,  whose  spirited  protest  against 
the  magic  materialism  of  Badbert  made  his  book  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Protestants,  who  first  printed  it  at  Cologne,  in  1537.  In 
fact,  the  later  Boman  Catholics  could  not  persuade  themselves  that 
such  an  heretical  book  could  proceed  from  so  orthodox  a  source,  and 
the  synod  of  Vercelli,  in  1050,  condemned  and  burned  it  as  a  work 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena.  The  view  that  it  was  unauthentically  as- 
cribed to  Bertram  prevailed  in  Boman  Catholic  circles  until  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  1655,  and  Jacques  Boileau,  in  1712,  completely  vindicated 
its  genuineness.  Batramnus  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  pres- 
ent spiritually  and  in  power,  and  Erigena,  Herigar,  BalMmus 
Maums;  and  others  defended  this  view. 

This  fact  furnishes  one  of  those  pleasant  commentaries  on  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  which  we  have  met  before  in  the  progress  of 
this,  history— men  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  and  orthodoxy  holding 
views  which  were  afterward  pronounced  false,  and  the  Church  pro- 
nouncing that  to  have  been  always  the  doctrine  of  Christians  which 
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multitndes  of  doctors  had  rejected  and  of  which  many  believers  had 
never  heard.  But^  as  Cardinal  Manning  says,  **  the  Church  is  the 
judge  of  history/'  After  two  hundred  years  another  noble  plea  was 
made  for  a  spiritual  view  of  the  Supper  by  a  true  successor  of  Ber- 
tram. Berengar  of  Tours,  in  his  On  the  Holy  Supper^  between 
1040-50>  attacked  transubstantiation  as  contrary  to  reason,  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Fathers.  But  the  grosser  doctrine  was 
now  too  deeply  intrenched,  too  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  tend- 
encies of  the  times,  and  too  convenient  for  the  Church's  purposes ' 
to  be  displaced.  The  engines  of  the  Church  were  turned  against 
this  great  teacher,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  at  the  synod  of 
Tours,  in  1054,  he  was  condemned  at  Rome  in  1078,  compelled  to 
retract  and  to  hide  himself  in  obscurity.'  Lanfranc  was  the  leader 
of  the  Church  forces  in  support  of  the  new  dogma.  In  1215,  at 
the  Fourth  Lateran  council,  transubstantiation  was  made  an  article 
of  faith.  The  elevation  and  worship  of  the  host,  now  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  every  Roman  Catholic  service,  necessarily  followed, 
being  instituted  in  1217  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 

The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  which  has  practically  displaced  the 
worship  of  Ood  in  popular  Roman  Catholic  devotion, 
began  in  germ  in  the  fifth  century,  though  it  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  it  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  It  did 
not  play  a  great  part  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  mediaaval  theologians 
distinguished  between  higher  and  lower  worship  :  latria,  worship 
due  to  Ood  alone ;  dtilia,  service  due  the  saints;  hyperdulia,  due 
to  the  mother  of  Christ.  The  worship  of  the  saints,  similar  to  the 
local  cults  of  the  pagan  religions,  went  on  step  by  step  with  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  childishness  of  the  time  assigning  to 
each  saint  a  special  work  or  the  protection  of  a  special  place, 
such  as  sending  up  prayers  to  St.  Barbara,  to  avert  war ;  to  St. 
Roch,  to  avert  the  plague ;  to  St.  German,  against  the  ague ;  to 
St.  Catherine,  as  the  patron  of  scholars ;  to  St.  Crispin,  as  the 
patron  of  shoemakers ;  to  St.  Eloy,  as  the  guardian  of  horses ;  to 
St.  Anthony,  as  the  protector  of  pigs ;  and  to  St.  Gertrude,  to 
drive  away  rats. 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  vivid  idea  of  hell  and  pur- 

'  How  it  exalted  the  awful  prerogative  of  the  Church  that  to  her  was  com- 
mitted the  tremendous  power  by  a  word  of  the  priest  to  change  bread  and 
wine  into  the  actoal  body  and  blood  of  Christ  I 

'  There  are  recent  studies  of  Berengar— by  Brocking  in  Zeitsoh.  f .  Kirchen* 
geschichte,  1892,  2,  8,  and  by  Schwitzer  in  a  monograph  on  his  life  and  doc- 
trine, Stuttg.,  1892.  The  Be  Sacra  Coena  (On  the  Holy  Snpper)  was  edited  by 
Yischer,  BerL,  1884. 
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gatory.  Angiistiiie  started  the  fruitful  idea  of  purgatory  on  its  way, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  established  it,  while  the  great  theologians, 
Aquinas,  BonaTentura,and  Bellarmine,  materialized  it,  ignempurga- 
torii  esse  corporeum.  Only  those  who  die  reconciled  to  hkllandpdr- 
the  Church  and  not  in  mortal  sin,  or  whom  a  priest  **  has  oatort. 
special  reason  for  believing  to  have  died  in  a  state  of  grace, ^'  are 
assigned  to  pnrgatory,  all  others  being  consigned  to  hell,  whose  pun- 
ishments are  eyerlasting.  The  hopeful  yiew  of  eternal  punishment 
held  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
destroyed  by  Augustine,  although  the  daring  thinker  Erigena  re- 
turned to  the  yiew  of  Origen,  which  looked  to  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  all  things  in  God.  Dante's  Inferno  is  a  witness  of  the  grotesque- 
ness  and  horror  of  the  popular  views  as  to  future  punishment.  The 
Mystics  who  stood  in  close  relation  to  the  Church  did  not  vary  from 
the  orthodox  conception,  and  it  is  to  Henry  Suso  we  owe  the  illustra- 
tion of  eternity  repeated  in  so  many  pulpits  since — the  bird  that  car- 
ries away  the  earth  by  removing  one  grain  of  sand  in  a  thousand  years. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  useful  to  the  penal  and  financial 
system  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  penalties  attached  to  absolution 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance  were  often  commuted  by  the  payment 
of  money  or  other  gifts  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  and  these 
indulgences  were  available  in  purgatory  for  the  imperfect  dead. 
An  indulgence  is  simply  a  commutation  of  these  temporal  penalties 
due  to  sins  which  remain  within  the  purview  of  the  Church  after  the 
sin  has  been  absolved  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  Church  stands 
as  the  custodian  and  trustee  of  that  vast  accumulation  of  merits 
which  has  been  heaped  up  by  the  infinite  value  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  by  the  sufferings  and  often  martyrdoms  of  eminent  saints;  and 
upon  this  storehouse  it  is  authorized  by  God  to  draw  through  the 
pope,  and  to  place  to  the  credit  of  those  penitents  who  seek  release 
from  such  temporal  disabilities  for  sin  as  justly  remain  even  after 
pardon.  And  as  purgatory  is  in  time,  and  not  in  eternity,  the  alms 
and  other  benevolent  offerings  made  to  procure  an  indulgence  may 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  souls  suffering  there,  although  the  Church 
has  never  dogmatically  decided  that  such  benefit  will  absolutely 
accrue  to  those  waiting  in  the  underworld,  nor,  if  the  benefit  does 
so  accrue,  how  or  when  it  takes  effect.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
this  doctrine  of  indulgence,  especially  as  attached  to  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  souls  looking  into  the  awful  uncertainties  of  the  other 
life,  was  a  mighty  engine  for  corruption,  and  that  the  Church  must 
have  been  preternaturally  saved  from  temptation  to  have  avoided 
the  chance  of  using  this  doctrine  for  her  own  purposes.  That 
she  did  not  avoid  the  temptation,  but  that  indulgences  became  a 
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aniyeraal  source  of  the  most  shameless  trafSoking  is  a  matter  of 
history.  The  protest  against  the  trade  was  the  first  note  of  the 
Reformation.* 

*  Henzy  CharleB  Lea,  of  FhiladelpliiA,  Is  the  fint  historian  to  tiiorovghly 
elnoidate  the  history  of  Indnlgenoee,  which  he  does  in  a  work  of  remarkable 
reaearoh  and  chastened  jndgmenta — the  third  yolmne  of  his  History  of  Anricn- 
Ur  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Chnroh,  Phila.,  1896.  For  schol- 
arly reviews  see  The  Nation,  Jnly  9  and  Sept  17, 1896  (hdii,  86,  216). 
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CHAPTER  LL 

THOMAS   AQUINAS. 

Abelabd's  historical  position  is  that  of  the  premature  hero  for 
independence.  In  the  acute  thinker  and  impulsive  Briton  the 
twelfth  century  brought  forward  a  divine  who  in  the  breadth  of 
his  vision  and  the  freshness  of  his  method  anticipated  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  fact,  in  almost  no  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages 
do  we  breathe  the  modem  spirit  as  we  do  in  those  of  Peter  Abelard. 
He  was  half  a  millennium  in  advance  of  his  time.  With  a  magnifi- 
cent independence  he  challenged  reason  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  on  the  other,  and  sought  to  find  a  secure 
basis  for  truth.  With  a  truly  Protestant  spirit  he  went  bravely 
about  his  work. 

This  was  his  thought :  All  science  must  be  brought  in  defense  of 
the  faith.  All  the  arts  are  Qod's  gifts,  and  they  must  be  used  to 
advance  his  glory,  even  if  they  are  at  times  perverted  by  bad 
men.  The  towering  influence  of  Paul  and  of  Augustine  in  the 
Church  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  Peter  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
was  due  to  their  larger  intellectual  equipment.  Nor  must  we  de- 
spise the  ancient  philosophers,  who  sought  the  truth  according  to 
their  light,  nor  say  that  the  Spirit  could  not  speak  to  abklard's 
them.  They  also  had  a  measure  of  God,  and  proph-  ststdc. 
esied  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  pure  life  of  those  heathen 
seers  contrasts  favorably  with  the  vile  life  of  the  prelates  of  the 
present  day.  Plato  even  banished  poets  from  his  republic,  while 
bishops  now,  on  high  festivals,  instead  of  spending  the  time  in 
praising  God,  invite  jesters,  dancers,  and  singers  of  libidinous 
songs  to  their  tables,  entertaining  themselves  for  a  whole  day  and 
night  with  such  company,  and  then  rewarding  them  with  money 
intended  for  the  poor.  The  critical  reason  must  be  used  upon  the 
Church  and  her  doctrines.  How  otherwise  can  error  be  refuted  ? 
If  we  cannot  reason  upon  matters  of  faith,  what  right  have  we  ''  to 
attack  others  upon  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  ourselves  unassailed  ?^^  But,  while  vindicating  and 
using  reason  and  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  we  must  not  think  that 
faith  reveals  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  only  to  those  intellectually 
equipped  for  the  vision.  There  is  no  aristocracy  of  knowledge  or 
60 
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of  anything  else  in  Christianity.  The  Spirit  reveals  himself  to  the 
childlike,  and  Ood  is  seen  by  the  pore  in  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
center  of  theology.  A  holy  life  is  more  important  than  inteUectnal 
talents,  and  the  feelings  are  an  organ  of  Ood  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect. "  The  more  we  feel  of  Ood  the  more  we  love  him ;  and 
with  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  him  the  flame  of  love  grows 
brighter."  Many  ignorant  people  have  fervid  piety,  and  want  only 
the  ability  to  express  the  knowledge  which  inspiration  bestows 
upon  them.  But  out  upon  those  teachers  of  theology  who  do  not 
reform  their  lives  I 

Nothing  shows  more  the  modemness  of  Abelard's  mind  than  his 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  At  a  time  when  the  views  of  the 
Church  were  utterly  mechanical  this  great  teacher  had  a  truly 
living  doctrine  of  inspiration.  All  Scripture  ia  inspired.  But 
there  are  degrees.  All  parts  are  not  equaUy  important  for  the  same 
purpose.  Errors  and  mistakes  on  unimportant  matters  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  absolute  truth  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
The  sum  of  the  Oospel  is  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  These  suffice 
for  salvation.  We  must  always  distinguish  between  things  essen- 
tial and  things  comparatively  trivial.'  Nor  must  the  Church  ele- 
vate the  Fathers  practically  above  the  Scriptures  or  the  conscience. 
The  Fathers  have  no  more  authority  than  the  truth  gives  them, 
and  they  frequently  erred  and  contiadicted  one  another.'  If  the 
Fathers  were  so  frequently  out  of  harmony  with  one  another,  why 
try  to  bring  all  men  under  the  yoke  of  an  artificial  sameness  of 
opinion  ?  Why  not  leave  room  for  search  and  inquiry,  and  what 
right  has  one  man  to  judge  another  ?  Ood  is  the  only  judge  of 
the  conscience. 

With  such  a  new  note  as  this  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  brilliant 
lecturer  should  draw  thousands  to  the  school  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  and,  when  sins  and  misfortunes  and  cruelties  and  persecu- 
tions had  driven  him  into  the  wilderness,  that  innumerable  stu- 
dents flocked  to  him  in  the  desert  and  covered  the  ground  with 
their  tents  and  huts  ?  No  man  in  the  twelfth  century  exercised 
a  more  quickening  influence  than  Abelard,  and  if  he  had  not  in  an 
evil  moment  thrown  away  his  personal  integrity  in  his  sin  with 

'  This  Ib  his  golden  word :  Sufficere  saluti  f  ortaaae  potennt  ea,  qus  ermage- 
limn  de  fide  et  spe  et  caritate  tradiderat. 

*  One  of  bis  most  incisive  works  was  his  8ie  et  Non,  in  whioh  he  set  forth 
the  contradictions  of  the  Fathers  npon  important  matters  of  doctrine  under 
mbrics.  It  was  an  ei)och-making  book,  the  prelude  to  the  Beformation,  of 
the  time  when  men  darod  to  appeal  from  tradition  to  reason,  from  names  to 
facts. 
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Heloisd  it  wonld  lutye  been  hard  to  counteract  his  influence. 
Though  he  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  reparation,  yet  that  tragedy  shadowed  his  life  with 
an  awful  cloud  and  broke  at  once  its  unity,  peace,  and  power. 
His  opinions  were  condemned  at  the  council  of  Soissons  in  1121, 
and  at  the  council  of  Sens  in  1140.  At  this  latter  council  the  great 
prosecutor  was  St.  Bernard  of  Olairvauz,  who  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate  the  position  of  Abelard.  The  pope  indorsed 
the  condemnation,  though  he  afterward  in  a  measure  retracted  the 
censure,  and  allowed  the  sad,  disappointed  scholar  to  end  his  days 
as  the  honored  guest  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Glugny.  There  his  life,  now  holy  and  beautiful,  made  a 
remarkable  impression  on  Peter,  who  gave  a  striking  account  of  his 
last  days  in  a  letter  to  Heloise,  and  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  sent  him  to  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons  on  the 
Saone,  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  Burgundy.  Here 
he  died  on  April  21,  1142,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Twenty  years  later  the  body  of  Heloise  was  laid  beside  his  own, 
and  in  November,  1817,  the  coffin  which  contained  their  mingled 
dust  was  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre-la-Chaise  in  Paris. 

Abelard  is  often  represented  as  a  rationalist,  in  the  modem 
sense,  and  Bernard  is  looked  upon  as  a  defender  of  precious  truth 
against  a  reckless  innovator.  Cousin  is  in  part  responsible  for 
this,'  and  B^musat  in  his  great  monograph  is  always  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  new  elements  of  his  subject's  teaching,  and  even 
compares  him  to  Voltaire.'    But  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 

>  Cousin  calls  Abelard  the  "father  of  modem  rationaliflm/' — Hist.  Qen.  de 
la  PhiloB.,  Paria,  1887,  p.  227.  In  hia  ed.  of  Abelard's  writings  Oonain  places 
him  aide  by  side  with  Descartes  and  characterizes  both  thns:  ''With  their 
native  originality  one  finds  a  disposition  to  admire  bnt  moderately  what  had 
been  done  before  them  or  was  being  done  by  others  in  their  time,  an  inde- 
pendence pushed  often  into  a  qnanelsome  spirit,  confidence  of  their  own 
powers  and  contempt  of  their  adversaries,  more  of  consistency  than  of  solidity 
in  their  opinions,  more  of  acnteness  than  breadth,  more  of  energy  in  the  spirit 
and  character  than  of  eleyation  or  profoundness  of  thought,  more  of  ingenious 
contriyance  than  of  common  sense  ;  they  abound  in  individual  opinions,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  level  of  universal  reason ;  are  obstinate,  venturesome, 
innovating,  revolutionary." — Ouvrages  inedits  d'Ab^ard,  pp.  czciz,  oo. 

'  Vie  d'Abelard,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1845,  i,  270-278.  Storrs,  in  his  admirable 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  N.  Y.,  1895,  in  the  interest  of  an  idealizing  treatment  of 
the  monk — for  his  work  is  more  a  eulogy  than  a  history—- is  disposed  to 
disparage  Abelard.  Michelet's  summary  of  Abelard's  doctrines  is  an  atro- 
cious  parody,  and  its  effect  is  entirely  false.  See  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France, 
ii,  288-286  (FUris,  1885).  ITeander.  iv,  878,  fP..  gives  a  reliable  and  objective 
summary. 
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tmih  than  these  groBs  repreeentationB.  Although  Abelaid  was  in 
a  tme  and  noble  sense  an  adyocate  of  reason,  that  is,  he  held  a 
*—  ^...tfc  place  for  reason  and  conscience  in  the  investigation  of 
PLAcior  truth,  he  stood  solidly  on  the  Christian  faith,  and 
**^'^-  vindicated  it  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  approved  by 

the  mind,  and  as  verifying  itself  in  the  hearL  He  was  never  con- 
scious of  the  slightest  variation  from  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  though  his  principles  did  indeed  contain  the  seeds 
of  Protestantism.  He  never  retracted  nor  explained  away  a  line 
of  his  writings,  and  yet  he  was  absolved  by  the  pope,  received  as  a 
saint  and  hero  of  the  Church  by  one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  his 
contemporaries,  Peter  the  Venerable,  and  all  his  writings  show 
that  the  thought  of  taking  any  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  Church 
in  its  true  and  historic  teaching,  and  in  its  moments  of  exalta- 
tion, never  entered  his  mind.  It  was  rather  as  her  defender  that 
he  loved  to  be  considered.  No  doubt  there  were  at  times  crudeness 
and  extravagance  of  thought,  and  no  doubt  also  the  holy  and  hum- 
ble Bernard,  who  could  understand  nothing  except  the  stereotyped 
dogmas  defended  in  a  stereotyped  way,  was  right  in  believing  that 
Abelard's  ideas,  if  carried  out  farther  than  Abelard  was  willing  to 
carry  them,  were  the  earnest  of  a  revolution.  The  two  men  occu- 
pied different  points  of  view,  though  both  were  equally  zealous  for 
truth.  One  represented  tradition,  the  other  reality;  the  one 
found  authority  in  the  organization,  the  other  found  it  in  the 
reason. 

The  greatest  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  after  Augus- 
tine, the  father  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  was  Thomas  of 
THOMAB  Aquino^  who  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Aquino^ 

AQUINAS.  jiear  Naples,  in  1225  or  1227,  and  died  in  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Fossa  Nuova,  near  Terracina,  on  March  6,  1274.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
parents.*  His  life  was  spent  entirely  in  teaching  and  study.  At 
the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Paris  and  at  Naples,  where  he 
spent  his  last  years,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  lecturing  on 
theology  and  related  themes.  He  refused  all  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, not  wishing  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  precious  studies. 
'*  As  rector  of  the  university,'*  says  Neander,  "  during  a  very  actife 
life,  and  often  traveling,  he  wrote  in  twenty  years  the  greater  part 
of  his  works,  which  treat  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  said 
that  he  could  dictate  compositions  on  different  subjects  at  the  same 

'  We  hear  much  nowadays  from  Roman  Catholic  writers  about  the  ncred 
rights  of  parents,  bnt  the  great  Roman  Catholic  saints  had  sapreme  Tinooncen 
for  their  wishes  even  on  matters  affecting  salvation. 
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time.  It  characterizes  his  theological  speculations  that  he  read 
daily  some  edifying  books^  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  we  shonld  take 
care  that  nothing  one-sided  arise  in  our  speculations.  He  used  to 
begin  his  lectures  and  writings  with  prayer,  and  when  in  any  in- 
quiry he  could  find  no  solution  he  would  fall  on  his  knees  and 
pray  for  illumination.  While  the  originality  and  deep  philosophy 
of  his  lectures  brought  a  great  multitude  of  hearers  to  him  at  Paris 
and  Naples  his  sermons  were  so  simple  that  the  most  uneducated 
could  understand  them.  King  Louis  IX  of  France  used  to  ask 
his  advice  in  a£hirs  of  state.  On  one  occasion  he  inyited  him 
against  his  will  to  dinner,  when  he  was  occupied  with  a  very  difiS- 
cult  inquiry.  During  the  meal  he  became  quite  abstracted,  and  all 
at  once  cried  out,  '  Now  at  last  I  haye  found  it  I  *  His  prior  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  seated  at  the  king's  table ;  but  the  king 
immediately  allowed  his  secretary  to  come  and  write  down  his 
thoughts.'' " 

In  13^3  Thomas  was  canonized  by  John  XXII,  and  no  man  eyer 
more  desenred  the  honor.  In  1567  he  was  made  doctor  of  the 
Ohurch  by  Pius  V,  a  dignity  often  misunderstood.  It  |^  zm  ^^ 
does  not  mean  that  the  Ohurch  youches  for  all  the  senti-  w-  iHOMAg. 
ments  of  the  man  so  honored,  but  that  simply  there  is  nothing 
specifically  heretical  in  his  writings,  and  that  he  stands  forth  as 
an  eminent  defender  and  expounder  of  the  faith.  In  an  encyclical 
dated  August  4,  1879,  Leo  XIII  recommended  his  works  to  the 
study  of  all  Roman  Oatholic  academies  and  theologians  as  the 
best  antidote  for  false  theories,  and  he  mentions  as  his  '^  chief  est 
and  special  honor,  and  one  he  shares  not  in  common  with  any  of 
the  Oatholic  doctors,  that  the  Tridentine  Fathers  in  the  midst  of 
their  conclaye,  for  order's  sake,  desired  to  place  the  sermons  of  the 
Aquinate  on  the  altar  beside  the  books  of  sacred  Scripture  and  the 
decrees  of  the  soyereign  pontiff,  that  they  might  seek  therein 
counsel,  guidance,  and  light." '  Leo  requires  that  in  all  Oatholic 
schools  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology  should  be  based  on 
St.  Thomas. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Thomas,  Doctor  Angelicus,  that  by  prayer, 
by  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  a  deference  by  no  means 
slayish  to  previous  theologians — ^for  he  frequently  criticises  them, 
and  refers  to  Scripture  texts  more  frequently  than  to  them — 
he  sought  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ohurch  on  a 
rational  and  philosophical   basis.      The  doctrinal  creed  of  the 

'  Hiflioiy  of  Dogma,  li,  543.  

•  See  fhiB  EnoyoUoal  in  faU  in  Tan)ot,  Leo  XITT :  His  Life  and  LetteTS, 
BoBt,  1886,  pp.  1301-167. 
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Church,  80  far  as  then  established,  Aquinas  considers  of  absolute 
OPINIONS  07  truth,  though  the  arguments  of  Church  teachers  are 
AQUINAS.  qI  Qjjjy  probable  authority.'     His  exegetical  methods 

are  good,  and  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  the  literal  senjae  of 
Scripture  which  must  guide  us  in  the  first  instance.  Everything 
must  be  built  upon  that.'  But  this  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  does 
not  help  him,  because  they  must  be  used  in  deference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  We  must  distinguish  between  those  doctrines 
which  may  be  worked  out  by  the  reason  and  those  which  are  only 
known  by  revelation.  Reason  can  prove  that  God  exists,  bnt  it 
cannot  find  out  his  attributes.  Anselm^s  ontological  argument  is 
rejected,  but  various  tcleological  and  cosmological  arguments  are 
offered  instead.  As  to  the  Trinity,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
arrive  at  it  by  the  road  of  the  reason,  and  he  who  attempts  it  dero- 
gates from  faith.'  He  differs  from  his  great  teacher  Albertus 
Magnus  in  holding  that  the  world  is  not  an  emanation  from  God, 
but  that  it  had  its  origin  in  God's  will,  although  that  will  may 
have  worked  from  eternity.  He  is  not  much  better  off,  therefore, 
than  Albertus.  In  fact,  he  inclines  to  believe  that  the  world  is  eter- 
nal, and  his  final  word  is :  *'  It  is  credible  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  but  it  is  neither  demonstrable  nor  knowable.'*  * 

As  to  the  work  of  Christ,  Aquinas  holds  that  it  was  relatively, 
not  absolutely,  necessary.  God  might  have  found  out  another 
way.  But  since  God  chose  this  method  it  must  be  considered  by 
far  the  most  suitable,  and  we  might  say,  from  man's  standpoint^ 
necessary  as  well.  In  the  doctrine  of  atonement  he  did  not  differ 
from  Anselm.  As  to  predestination,  he  held  with  Augustine,  and 
thus  we  find  the  connecting  link  between  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  fifth  century  and  the  Genevan  Protestant  of  the  sixteenth.  In 
this  he  could  have  satisfied  even  the  third  chapter  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  for  he  held  that  not  only  are  the  elect  and 
reprobate  unchangeably  designated  from  eternity,  but  that  their 
number  is  also  fixed,  so  that  they  can  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished.  But  there  is  a  merciful  method  in  God's  predetermin- 
ing millions  of  souls  to  hell  before  they  are  bom.  He  does  not 
actually  induce  or  influence  them  to  sin,  but  simply  withholds  his 
grace,  and  man  falls  by  his  own  will.  Grace  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.    As  to  justification,  he  held  with  Augustine  and 

'  Summa  Theol.,  i,  qnest.  i,  art.  8. 

'  Omnes  sensus  ScripttinB  fondantar  super  Ttntun  aensam  literalem  ez  qao 
Bolo  potest  trahi  argumentTim. — Ibid.,  art.  10. 

'  Qai  probare  nititur  Trinitatem  personamm  natitrali  ratione,  fidei  dero* 
gat.— iWd.,  i,  q.  82,  art.  1,  *iWd.,  i,  46,  S. 
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Catholic  theology,  that  it  is  the  infusion  of  divine  grace  inducing 
sanctification,  and  that  man  is  justified  hy  faith  in  the  sense  that 
in  the  act  of  faith  is  contained  the  admission  that  man  is  made 
righteous  by  the  redemption  of  Christ.  As  to  the  merits  of  good 
works,  he  puts  the  matter  with  his  usual  clearness  and  discrimina- 
tion, the  mental  processes  of  Aquinas  working  with  all  the  precision 
of  geometry :  '^  A  meritorious  work  of  man  may  be  considered  in 
two  aspects :  first,  as  proceeding  from  the  free  will  of  man,  and, 
secondly,  as  proceeding  from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  it  be 
considered  from  the  first  point  of  view  there  can  be  in  it  no  merit 
of  dignity  or  absolute  desert,  because  of  the  inequality  between  man 
and  God,  whereby  it  is  impossible  for  the  creature  to  bring  the 
Creator  under  absolute  obligation.  But  if  it  be  considered  from 
the  second  point  of  view,  as  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
work  of  man  may  have  the  merit  of  congruity  or  fitness,  because 
it  is  fitting  that  God  should  reward  his  own  grace  as  a  thing  excel- 
lent in  itself. ''* 

Aquinas  proved  the  necessity  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the 
immanence  in  them  of  the  supernatural  elements,  and  on  all  these 
doctrines,  as  well  as  on  indulgences,  intercession  of  saints,  purga- 
tory, and  other  tenets,  he  held  the  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ing. He  had  a  very  materialistic  conception  of  the  resurrection, 
the  body  in  glory  being  the  same  as  now,  even  to  the  hair  and  nails, 
all  the  senses  in  perfect  activity,  the  whole  somewhat  etherealized, 
yet  altogether  tangible.  It  was  a  fundamental  position  of  Aquinas 
that  the  truths  of  reason  are  essentially  one  with  divine  truth,  be- 
cause reason  is  itself  from  God.  Both  science  and  faith,  therefore, 
have  their  inalienable  rights.  There  is  nothing  in  Christianity 
contradictory  to  reason,  although  it  was  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  men  that  God  should  reveal  certain  things  transcending  the 
grasp  of  reason.' 

Aquina^s  great  opponent  was  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  bom  proba- 
bly at  Duns,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,*  in  1260  or  1274, 
and  died  at  Cologne  in  the  splendor  of  his  popularity 
in  1308.     He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  lectured  on  philosophy 

>  See  Shedd,  Hkt.  of  Dootrine,  ii,  880. 

*Tennemaimy  Hist,  of  Philoeophy,  p.  266.  The  last  complete  ed.  of  the 
works  of  Aquinas  was  pub.  at  Parma,  1862-71,  25  toU.,  4io.  In  1882  a  fine 
edition  began  in  Borne  nnder  the  patronage  of  Leo  YTTT,  edited  by  Zigliara. 
The  elaborate  Life  by  Vanghan,  2  toIb.,  1871,  1872,  waa  abridged  in  1  toL, 
Lond.,  1875. 

'  Some  say  at  Dnnatane,  Northumberland,  others  at  Dnn  (Down),  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 
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and  theology  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  thirty  thoasand  sta- 
dents,  so  say  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  times,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1304.  In  1308  he  was  sent  to  Cologne  to  preach  against 
the  Beghards,  where  his  brilliant  career  was  soon  cut  off  by  apoplexy. 
In  Scotns,  Aquinas  had  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  steel.  Equally 
devoted  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  he  differed  radically  from 
many  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Italian.  He  said  that 
Aquinas  sought  in  speculation,  instead  of  in  practice,  the  foundation 
of  theology.  Theology  rests  on  faith,  and  faith  is  not  speculatiye, 
but  practical,  an  act  of  the  will.  *'  Will,''  he  says,  *'  is  the  mover 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  mind,  and  all  things  are  subject  to  it." 
All  truth  rests  on  the  absolute  will  of  Ood,  that  is,  true  or  good 
because  he  commands  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Duns  really  dis- 
paraged reason,  referring  men  to  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  thus 
he  threw  men  back  on  the  Church  even  more  than  did  Aquinas,  for 
only  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  can  we  know  the  will  of  God.* 
As  God  freely  wills,  so  God  intended  that  man  should  freely  will. 
The  will  is  entirely  self-determined,  and  man  can  will  against  both 
reason  and  motive. 

Aquinas  held  that  the  Virgin  inherited  with  all  mankind  the  stain 
of  original  sin,  but  Duns  contended  against  this  so  ably  in  Paris 
that  in  the  enthusiastic  imagination  of  his  pupils  her  statue  bowed 
to  him  as  he  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  cathedra.  So  consum- 
mate was  his  criticism  that  he  has  been  called  the  Subtle  Doctor. 
The  Jesuits  took  up  the  theories  of  Scotus  and  became  the  deter- 
mined advocates  of  his  doctrines  on  freedom  and  on  the  immacu- 
late conception.  In  a  superficial  view  Scotus  may  seem  the  more 
hopeful  thinker,  but  the  fine  emphasis  of  Thomas  on  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  truth  contains  the  larger  promise.  **  The  aim  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  papal  see  to  reinstate  Aquinas  in  his 
former  prestige,"  says  Allen,  ''if  it  has  any  significance  at  all, 
indicates  a  purpose  to  overcome  Jesuit  infiuence,  and  to  put  the 
Church,  as  far  as  is  allowable,  in  harmony  with  reason.  For  this 
purpose  it  may  be  that  no  better  instrument  could  have  been  chosen 
than  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Aquinas."* 

*  The  inflnenoe  of  the  two  oontrarj  conoeptions  on  history  is  well  shown  by 
Allen,  in  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  pp.  288,  ff. 

'  Continnity  of  Christian  Thought,  pp.  286,  287.  Davidson  rightly  argoee  in 
Fort.  Bev.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  that  Aquinas  is  hopelessly  out  of  symi>athy  with  mod- 
em thought.  But  this  is  due  to  his  system,  his  adherence  to  the  Boman  tradi- 
tions, whereas  in  Tarious  implications  he  is  inconsistent  with  this,  and  these 
noble  inoonsistencies,  as  Allen  remarks,  are  what  ma^  render  his  renewed 
study  a  means  of  advance  for  Borne, 
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States.  A  catalogue  of  this  library  (vol.  1,  editions  of  Dante's  Works)  waa 
published  in  1898.  The  Haward  Dante  Library  contains  over  2,000  vols. 
Informstion  as  to  the  progress  of  Dante  study  in  America  is  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Dante  Society  (Qinn,  Boston). 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

DANTE. 

Hail  poet,  who  for  mortal  men  dost  pour 
Strong  wine  of  words  that  bnm  and  sense  that  sears. 

Drawn  from  thy  bleeding  bosom's  fiery  core, 
And  tempered  with  the  bitter  fount  of  tears. — Enniua, 

The  Middle  Ages  are  summed  in  Dante^s  Divine  Comedy.  Its  life, 
its  passion,  its  sin,  its  virtue,  its  ethics,  the  various  phases  of  its 
history,  its  theology,  and  its  learning,  are  all  mirrored  in  Dante^s 
immortal  poem.  The  Commedia  is  a  microcosm — a  world  within  a 
world.     To  understand  it  is  to  understand  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dante  Alighieri,  '^  that  singular  splendor  of  the  Italian  race,^'  as 
Boccaccio,  his  first  biographer,  calls  him,  was  bom  in  May,  1266,  in 
a  house  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Martino,  Florence. 
The  name  Alighieri  was  from  his  father's  great-grandmother.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  poet's  idealism  and  vivid  imagination 
and  his  intense  interest  in  affairs  of  state,  came  by  nature.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Brunette  Latini,  studied  diligently  the  ancient 
authors,  and  Boccaccio  tells  us  that,  '^  taken  by  the  sweetness  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  things  concealed  in  heaven,  and  finding 
no  other  pleasure  dearer  to  him  in  life,  he  left  all  other  worldly  care 
and  gave  himself  to  this  alone ;  and  that  no  part  of  philosophy 
might  remain  unseen  by  him  he  plunged  with  acute  intellect  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  theology,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  design 
that,  caring  nothing  for  heat  or  cold,  or  watchings,  or  fastings,  or 
any  other  bodily  discomforts,  by  assiduous  study  he  came  to  know  of 
the  divine  essence  and  of  the  other  separate  intelligences  all  that 
the  human  intellect  can  comprehend."  Another  early  biographer 
speaks  of  his  "study  of  philo8ophy,of  theology,  astrology,arithmetic, 
his  reading  of  history,  the  turning  over  many  curious  books,  watch- 
ing and  sweating  in  his  studies  ;''  and  says  that  in  this  way  he  "  ac- 
quired the  science  which  he  was  to  adorn  and  explain  in  his  verses.'* 
The  old  historian  of  Florence,  Giovanni  Villani,  has  left  a  picture 
of  Dante's  teacher  in  these  words :  *'  He  was  a  great  philosopher 
and  consummate  master  of  rhetoric,  not  only  knowing  how  to  speak 
well  but  how  to  write  well.  He  it  was  who  explained  the  rhetoric  of 
TuUy  and  made  the  good  and  useful  book  called  The  Treasury,  and 
The  Little  Treasury,  and  The  Key  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  works 
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in  plifloflophy  and  of  Tioes  and  yirtnes,  and  lie  was  flecietaiy  of  onr 
oommnne.  He  was  a  worldly  man ; '  bat  we  haye  made  mention  of 
him  because  he  both  began  and  directed  the  growth  of  the  Floren- 
tines, both  in  making  them  ready  in  speaking  well  and  in  know- 
ing how  to  guide  and  direct  onr  republic  according  to  the  mk 
of  politics.'' 

Dante  became  thoroughly  saturated  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
dsLjy  besides  attaining  some  proficiency  in  music  and  painting.  The 
eminent  Dante  schokr,  Scartazzini,  appeals  to  the  best  document 
we  haye  as  eyidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  training,  ^'the 
man  himself,  as  he  appears  in  his  works.  There  we  see  a  man  of 
information  no  less  yast  than  profound ;  a  man  possessing  aD  the 
sdlence  of  his  time,  accurate,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  small 
DAim^s  wiDi  things  as  well  as  in  great.  There  we  find  a  proud-spir- 
LBABMDicL  j^jg^  mi^^  nourishing  in  his  soul  the  most  overweening 
contempt  for  all  that  degrades  or  disgraces  a  man,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  but  also  before  his  own  internal  judge. 
Here  is  a  man  of  noble  haughtiness,  who  renounces  his  dearest  and 
sweetest  hopes  rather  than  humble  himself  before  overbearing  in- 
justice. Here  is  a  man  who,  being  no  '  timid  friend  of  the  truth/ 
openly  manifests  what  '  to  many  is  a  savor  of  strong  bitterness,' 
in  order  not  to  lose  life  among  posterity.'*  *  '*  Here  is  a  man/' 
says  Scartazzini,  ''  who  loves  his  own  fame,  indeed,  but  still  more 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  who  writes  his  immortal  works  in 
order  to  help  them  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  state  of  miserj 
and  directing  them  toward  the  state  of  bliss.  This  man,  we  say, 
could  not  have  been  what  he  was  if  in  his  tender  years  anything  had 
been  neglected  in  his  education.  A  field  in  which  such  fruits  ripen 
must  needs  have  been  cultivated  early  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  the  most  tender  and  anxious  solicitude.''  *  Like  all  the  great 
poets,  Dante  was  a  man  of  wide  information  and  culture^  in  this 
respect  most  resembling  Milton.* 

>  With  fine  Justice  Pante,  in  spite  of  his  affection  for  him,  baniahea  him  to 
helL  See  Inf. ,  xr,  22,  ff . ,  where  there  are  some  tondiing  lines  oonoeming  hie  old 
teacher.  Bntler,  in  his  edition  of  the  Inferno,  p.  174,  note  80,  saya  tiiat  the 
idea  that  Bronetto  was  Dante's  teacher  is  a  myth,  "  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence. **  Bnt  in  Inf.,  xr,  86,  Dante  expressly  refers  to  him  as  his  teacher  of 
ethics,  and  Scartazzini  is  more  reliable  when,  in  his  notes  on  the  text  and  in 
his  Dante  Handbook,  p.  26,  he  upholds  the  "  myth." 

•  Paiad.,  xYi,  116-120. 

'  Dante  Handbook,  pp.  28,  29.  In  the  beginning  of  his  QoflBaiio  de  Aqua  et 
Terra  Dante  tells  ns  that  "  from  childhood  np  he  was  continnally  nnrtored  in 
the  love  of  the  tmth." 

*  Eren  Boms  is  no  exception.    The  popnlar  idea  that  he  waa  an  nntotored 
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When  Dante  was  nine  years  of  age  he  first  set  eyes  on  the 
^^glorioas  lady  of  his  heart,  Beatrice/'  for  whom  he  conceiyed  an 
anqnenchable  Platonic  affection,  which  he  describes 
with  exquisite  beauty  and  pathos  in  his  Vita  Niioya, 
and  which  he  carried  with  him  through  life.  It  is  Boccaccio,  and 
not  Dante,  who  tells  us  that  Beatrice  was  the  daughter  of  Folco 
Portinari,  that  she  married  de  Bardi,  and  died  in  1290,  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year.  Dante  idealized  her  and  made  her  the  per- 
sonification of  divine  wisdom,  and  as  such  she  leads  him  through 
the  glades  of  paradise.  He  himself  married  Gtomma  Donati,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Guelph  families  of  Florence, 
by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  took  active  part 
in  the  disturbed  political  world  of  Florence,  though  we  cannot  go 
into  the  details  of  the  keen  life  and  those  bitter  strifes  which  were 
characteristic  of  Florence  for  many  years.  After  many  honors 
and  reverses  he  was  banished,  in  January,  1302,  and  never  after  saw 
his  native  city.  His  final  refuge  was  Bavenna,  where,  under  the 
protection  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  he  died,  Septeulber  14, 
1321.  So  late  as  May  27,  1865,  his  bones  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  the  wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Bavenna,  were 
identified  beyond  all  doubt,  and  reburied  there.  Various  efforts 
were  made  by  Florence  to  recover  the  bones  of  the  poet  whom  liv- 
ing she  had  cast  out.  In  1864  the  municipality  of  Florence  made 
a  final  but  noble  and  sad  request  '^  to  obtain  as  a  fraternal  gift 
the  restitution  of  the  remains  of  Dante,  and  to  be  allowed  to  place 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  preserved  an  inscription  record- 
ing the  generosity  of  Bavenna  and  the  gratitude  of  Florence.'' 
Bavenna  again  declined,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  ^  It  was  not 
until  1830  that  Florence  raised  a  monument  to  her  most  illustrious 
son,  completing  the  honor  by  a  statue  on  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary  of  his  birth.  Dante's  family  became  extinct  in  the  six* 
teenth  century. 

To  the  Church  historian  perhaps  the  two  works  of  Dante  most 

plowman  is  no  longer  held.  He  was  an  enthnsiastio  student  of  the  poets  and 
of  all  the  books  he  ooold  get.  As  to  Dante's  wide  reading,  it  is  said  thai  the 
Yolgate  is  qnoted  or  referred  to  more  than  three  hnndred  times,  Vergil  about 
two  hundred,  Ovid  abont  one  hundred,  Cicero  and  Lucian  about  fift7  each, 
Statins  and  Boethius  between  thirty  and  forty  each,  Horace,  lAyy,  and  Orosius 
between  ten  and  twenty  each,  with  a  few  scattered  references,  probably  not 
exceeding  ten  In  the  case  of  anyone  author,  to  Plato,  Homer,  Juyenal,  S^eoa, 
Ptolemy,  JQsop,  and  St.  Aug^ustine.  See  Classical  Studies  of  Dante,  In  Edin- 
burgh Bev.,  April,  1895. 

1  For  the  documents  see  the  excellent  book  by  Del  Lungo,  Dell'  Esilio  dio 
Dante,  Florence,  1881. 
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interesting  are  the  De  Monarchia'  and  the  Commedia.'  The  De 
Monarchia  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of  Church 
and  State.  It  is  divided  into  throe  books :  Whether  a  temponil 
THE  DK  MO-  monarchy  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  world  ? 
HARCHiA.  Whether  the  Roman  people  assumed  to  itself  by  right 
the  dignity  of  empire  ?  and  Whether  the  authority  of  the  monarch 
comes  directly  from  Qod  (or  from  the  vicar  of  God)?  Dante  an- 
swers all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  The  empire  is  the 
work  of  God  as  well  as  the  Church,  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  and 
Christ  sanctioned  it  by  being  born  in  it  and  in  suffering  its  sen- 
tence through  Pontius  Pilate.  The  assertion  of  the  Decretaliste, 
that  the  Church  is  above  the  empire,  is  not  to  be  received.  These 
traditions  came  after  the  Church,  and  could  not  confer  on  the 
Church  any  rights  not  previously  possessed.  "If  the  Church  had 
power  to  bestow  authority  on  the  Roman  prince  she  would  have 
it  either  from  God,  or  from  herself,  or  from  some  emperor,  or 
from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  or  at  least  of  the  majority 
of  mankind.  There  is  no  other  crevice  by  which  this  power  could 
flow  down  to  the  Church.  But  she  has  it  not  from  any  of  these 
sources.*'  Dante  proceeds  to  prove  this  declaration  at  length,  and 
adds,  ''therefore  she  has  it  not  at  all.''"  After  fully  vindicating 
the  independence  of  the  empire  from  the  Church  in  the  largest 
sense  the  author  concedes  that  the  emperor  is  still  under  spiritual 
obedience  to  the  pope  as  a  son  to  a  father.  The  truth  of  the  fact 
that  the  authority  of  the  monarch  springs  immediately  from  God, 
says  Dante,  "must  not  be  received  so  narrowly  as  to  deny  that  in 
certain  matters  the  Boman  prince  is  subject  to  the  Boman  pontiff. 
For  that  happiness  which  is  subject  to  mortality  in  a  sense  is 
ordered  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  which  shall  not  taste  of  death. 
Let,  therefore,  Caesar  be  reverent  to  Peter,  as  the  firstborn  son 
should  be  reverent  to  his  father,  that  he  may  be  illuminated  with 
the  light  of  his  Father's  grace,  and  so  may  be  stronger  to  lighten 
the  world  over  which  he  has  been  placed  by  him  alone  who  is  the 
Ruler  of  all  things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal."*  This  noble 
treatise  is  a  landmark  in  history,  for  it  founds  a  political  theory  on 
the  basis  of  reason  and  historical  fact.     Some  of  its  arguments  are 

«  Beet  ed.  by  Witte,  1868, 1867. 

*  Best  ed.  by  Scartazzini,  4  yols.,  Leipz.,  1874, 1882, 1890.  The  best  one-yol. 
ed.,  perhaps,  is  also  by  Scartazzini,  Milan,  1894,  rev.  and  enl.,  1896.  See  The 
Nation,  April  16,  1896,  pp.  810,  811,  and  (for  4th  vol.  of  larger  ed.— Ptt>le- 
gomena),  Chorch  Qnar.  Rev.,  Lond.,  Jnly,  1891,  858,  ff. 

« De  Mon.,  iii,  14  (transL  F.  J.  Church,  Lond.,  1879,  pp.  118,  119). 

*  Ibid.,  iii,  16  (p.  128). 
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scholastic  and  obscnre;  its  form  is  medisBval^  bnt^  as  Greighton  says, 
a  modern  spirit  of  political  dignity  breathes  through  its  pages.* 
Dante's  reward  was  to  have  his  book  condemned  to  the  flames  as 
containing  heresies,  and  his  bones  came  very  near  sharing  the  same 
fate." 

'*  The  Divine  Comedy  lies  before  us/'  says  Symonds,  "  let  us 
uncover  our  heads,  therefore,  and  cry  in  the  great  words  of  En* 
nius: 

'  DanteB  poeta  salve  qni  mortalibas 

YersnB  propinas  flammeos  medoUitna.' 

This  is  the  proper  salutation  for  the  man  who  fed  his  poem  with 
the  lifeblood  and  the  marrow  of  his  soul  through  years  which 
made  him  gray  and  gaunt/' '  In  some  respects  this  is  the  greatest 
work  of  human  genius.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  stands  in  its  grim 
and  sad  loneliness,  gathering  into  itself  all  the  burning  the  divine 
significance  of  an  epoch.  Its  force,  its  originality,  its  comedy. 
obscurity,  its  fullness  of  contemporary  reference,  its  boldness  in 
transfixing  men  still  living,  its  terrible  ethical  judgments  antici- 
pating the  day  of  doom  and  giving  men  their  awards  with  all 
possible  impartiality,  the  magnificent  sweep  of  its  imagination,  its 
strange  mixture  of  history  and  allegory,  its  sometime  quiet  beauty 
and  its  awful  descriptions,  like  an  Alpine  rhododendron  bloom- 
ing on  a  glacier — this  great  and  mighty  work  stands  out  by  itself 
among  all  the  creations  of  time.  It  created  the  Italian  language, 
and  still  abides  in  its  unchallenged  supremacy  over  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  that  poetic  tongue.  Church  says  :  "  It  is  the  first  Chris- 
tian poem,  and  it  opens  European  literature,  as  the  Iliad  did  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Like  the  Iliad,  it  has  never  become  out  of 
date;  it  accompanies  in  undiminished  freshness  the  literature 
which  it  began."*  Like  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  a  work  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  except  on  Christian  ground,  and  out  of  a 

1  Hiai.  of  Papacy  Daring  the  Beformation,  i,  81. 

*  The  Monarchia  was  written  daring  the  deeoent  of  Henxy  VII  into  Italy, 
1810-18.  It  waa  first  printed  at  Basel  by  John  Oporinoa  in  1559.  See  Scar- 
tazzini,  Dante  Handbook,  pp.  247-255. 

*  Introdnotion  to  the  Stady  of  Dante,  Lond.,  1872,  8d  ed.,  rev.,  1808, 
p.  95.  A  work  admirably  done.  The  lines  of  Ennios  are  paraphrased  by  Sy- 
monds, and  stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

*  Dante,  and  Other  Essays,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  2.  See  also  p.  189. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  finest  essays  in  the  English  langaage.  It  waa 
first  pab.  in  The  Christian  Bemembranoer,  in  Jan.,  1850,  was  pab.  separately 
in  1878,  and  in  1888  repab.  with  essays  on  Wordsworth  and  Sordello.  Among 
all  the  so-called  Introdactions  to  Dante  none  is  better  than  this  olassio  essay  by 
Dean  Charob,  though  Lowell's  essay  is  eqoal  to  it. 
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heart  essentially  pnre^  which  loved  righteoasneaB  and  hated  in* 
iquity.'  It  is  born  also  out  of  sorrows,  and,  like  a  great  nation, 
emerges  from  battles  and  cataclysms  into  the  light.* 

There  have  been  three  interpretations  of  the  theological  leanings 
of  the  Gommedia.  Some  think  that  Dante  was  the  forerunner  of 
rationalism,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Church,  in  league  with  wide- 
spread anti-Catholic  societies,  a  socialist  and  reyolutionist 

Gabrielle  Rossetti,  an  Italian  social  reformer,  broached  this  view 
in  1826,*  and  it  has  been  ventilated  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,*  by 
Aroux,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  translator  of  the  Commedia.  So 
far  as  this  view  brings  out  the  immense  political  importance  of 
Dante^B  conceptions  and  his  profound  interest  in  political  affairs 
there  is  much  truth  in  it;  but  as  an  explanation  of  Dante's  real 
relation  to  the  Church  it  is  a  wild  perversion  of  the  facts.  A 
second  view  has  more  apparent  truth,  but  also  does  great  injustice 
to  the  Florentine  poet.  This  represents  him  as  a  Protestant  of  the 
DAKTK*B  THi-  thirteenth  century  who  boldly  grappled  with  the  errors 
ourar.  Qf  the  papacy  and  was  the  herald  of  the  reform  move- 

ments  of   the  sixteenth  century.      Matthias   Flacius,   the  first 

1  On  aoooont  of  the  thonghtlees  alanden  of  some  of  the  fierce  enemies  of 
Dante  in  that  stormy  age  some  modem  scholars  haye  constructed  a  theory  of 
Dante's  life  entirely  false  and  psychologically  impossible.  Davidson  is  a  recent 
one  of  these  in  his  notes  to  Scartazzini's  Dante  Handbook,  pp.  225,  ff.,  notes, 
althoogh  Scartazzini  himself  repudiates  these  gratuitous  misinterpietations, 
pp.  222,  fL  But  Davidson  destroys  his  own  reasoning  in  saying  of  Carlyle  that 
'*  he  was  of  aU  modem  men  the  most  like  to  Dante,"  than  which  there  oould 
not  be,  in  some  qualities  of  mind  and  genius,  a  Juster  comparison. 

*  Not  of  personal  participation  in  sins  and  vices,  but  in  sorrows,  disappoint- 
ments, exiles,  political  and  social  conflicts.  And  so  Carlyle  says  in  words 
which  Davidson  has  strangely  misapplied :  ''  The  Divine  Comedy  is  at  bottom 
the  sinoerest  of  all  poems ;  sincerity  we  here,  too,  find  to  be  the  measure  of 
worth.  It  came  out  of  the  author's  heart  of  hearts ;  and  it  goes  deep,  and 
through  long  generations,  into  ours.  The  people  of  Verona,  when  they  saw 
him  <m  the  streets,  used  to  say,  '  Eooovi  I'uom  ch'  e  state  aU'  Inf ero  *~See, 
there  is  the  man  that  was  in  heU !  Ah,  yes,  he  had  been  in  heU — ^in  heU 
enough,  in  long,  severe  sorrow  and  struggle,  as  the  like  of  him  is  pretty  sore 
to  have  been.  Commedias  that  come  out  divine  are  not  accomplished  other- 
wise.  Thought,  true  labor  of  any  kind,  highest  virtue  itself,  is  it  not  the 
daughter  of  Pain  ?  Bom  as  out  of  a  black  whirlwind  ;  trae  effort,  in  fact,  as 
of  a  captive  struggling  to  free  himself  ;  that  is  Thought.  In  aU  ways  we  are 
'  to  become  perfect  through  suffering.' "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lecture 
iii  (Works,  E.  &  L.  ed.,  Bost.,  1885,  voL  i,  pp.  810,  820). 

>  Commento  Analitico  to  the  Comedy.  He  defended  his  theory  in  SuUo 
Spirito  antipapale  ohe  produsse  la  Beforma  e  sulla  Influenza  ohe  esercitd 
nella  Letteratura  di  tutta  TEuropa,  e  prinoipalmente  dltalia,  1880.  On  Bos- 
setti's  Dante  studies,  see  Earl  Witte,  Bossetti's  Dante-ErkliUrung,  in  Dant« 
Forschungen,  i,  9(^188.  «  Above,  p.  827. 
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Lutheran  Church  historian,  places  him  among  the  noble  Four 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Witnesses  of  Evangelical  Truth  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  quotes  some  passages  from  the  Gommedia  and  the  Mo- 
narchia  which  he  thinks  bear  out  his  view. 

This  use  of  the  Commedia  as  a  controversial  weapon  for  Protes- 
tantism is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  Church  history.  It  waa 
by  this  means  that  a  French  nobleman,  Fran90]B  Perot  de  Mezieres, 
endeavored  to  win  the  Italians  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  great 
Huguenot  diplomat  and  theologian,  Philippe  de  Mornay  du  Plessy 
Marly,  brought  Dante  to  the  front  as  a  witness  against  popery.'  In 
our  own  century  Goeschel  and  Earl  Oraul  have  defended  the  same 
thesis.  Some  have  interpreted  the  Greyhound  (Veltro),  whom 
Dante  prophesied  as  a  future  reformer,  as  an  anagram  for  the  name 
of  Luther  (Lutero),  although  it  is  likely  that  by  this  he  meant  his 
friend  and  patron.  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of  Verona,  the  head 
of  the  Ghibelline  party  in  Lombardy,  and  vicar  of  the  German 
emperor,  Henry  VIL'  It  is  true  that  no  bolder  voice  was 
ever  raised  against  papal  corruptions  than  Dante's,  and  as  an 
ethical  reformer  and  protester  against  the  abuse  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  pope  his  words  have  a  true  Protestant  ring.  He 
meets  the  popes  in  hell,  and  lets  them  accuse  themselves  out  of 
their  own  mouths.  Nicholas  III  testifies  of  the  guilt  of  simony, 
and  says  there  were  around  him  numerous  **  predecessors  *'  in  the 
same  corruption.  The  great  Pope  Boniface  VIII  is  overwhelmed 
with  Dante's  heavy  indignation,  because  he  used  the  papacy  as  a 
means  of  political  tyranny,  and  thus  brought  himself  under  the 
poet's  especial  wrath.  He  calls  him  **  wolf,"  "  chief  of  the  New 
Pharisees,"  '*  he  who  sits  and  swerves,"  and  in  a  noble  passage  he 
strikes  his  and  all  baseness  in  high  places.  Let  us  read  this  in  the 
fine  prose-poem  translation  of  Carlyle  : 

''  Ah  1  Now  tell  me  how  much  treasure  our  Lord  required  of 
St.  Peter  before  he  put  the  keys  into  his  keeping  ?  Surely  he  de- 
manded naught  but  ^  Follow  Me  ! '  Nor  did  Peter,  nor  the  others, 
ask  of  Matthias  gold  or  silver  when  he  was  chosen  for  the  office 
which  the  guilty  soul  had  lost.  Therefore  stay  thou  here,  for 
thou  art  justly  punished;  and  keep  well  the  ill-got  money, 
which  against  Charles  made  thee  be  bold.  And  were  it  not  that 
reverence  for  the  great  keys  thou  heldest  in  the  glad  life  yet  hin- 
ders me,  I  should  use  still  heavier  words  ;  for  yonr  avarice  grieves 
the  world,  trampling  on  the  good  and  raising  up  the  wicked. 
Shepherds  such  as  ye  the  evangelist  perceived  when  she  that  sitteth 

'  See  his  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  pub.  in  1611. 

*  Schaff,  Dante's  Theology,  in  Papers  of  Amer.  Soo.  oi  Ch.  Hist.,  ii,  54. 
67 
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on  the  waters  was  seen  by  him  committing  fornication  with  the 
kings  ;  she  that  was  bom  with  seven  heads^  and  in  her  ten  horns 
had  a  witness  so  long  as  virtue  pleased  her  sponse.  Te  made  a  god 
of  gold  and  silver ;  and  wherein  did  ye  differ  from  the  idolater^  save 
that  he  worships  one^  and  ye  a  hundred?^' ' 

This  magnificent  denunciation  is  paralleled  by  another  shaft  of 
glorious  anger  in  which  Peter  himself  flames  out  against  the  guilty 
pope  and  the  whole  heavens  redden  with  shame  at  the  memory  of 
his  crimes.  Standing  in  the  ninth  sphere  of  paradise,  above  the 
fixed  stars,  St.  Peter,  flaming  with  a  sudden  redness,  cries : 

"  He  who  usnrpB  on  earth  below  mj  plaoe— 

My  place,  my  place,  the  which  is  void  and  empty 

Before  the  pzeeence  of  the  Son  of  God — 

Hath  made  my  eepnlcher  a  sink 

Of  blood  and  stench ;  whence  comee  it  that  the  rebel 

Who  f eU  from  hence  is  glad  in  heU  and  triumphs  I 

Eren  such  color  as  the  smiting  san 

Doth  paint  on  clouds  of  evening  or  of  noon, 

I  then  beheld  the  whole  of  heaven  o'erspread ; 

And  as  a  pnre-sonled  lady  who  remains 

Whole  in  her  virtue,  for  another's  fault, 

Only  to  hear  of  it,  is  ta'en  with  fear  ; 

So  Beatrice  changed  semblance  where  she  stood. 

Eclipse  like  this,  methinks,  was  once  in  heaven 

When  the  supreme  Power  suffered."  * 

It  mnst  be  confessed  that  Dante  handles  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
withont  gloves.  On  the  door  of  a  sepulchral  monument  in  hell  he 
notices  the  inscription : 

**  I  have  in  charge 
Pope  Anastasius,  whom  Photinus  drew 
From  the  right  path.'^  * 

And  near  him  lay  the  Lord  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  who  said,  *'  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  human  soul^  I  have  lost  mine.''  The  special 
favorites  of  the  pope^  the  friars,  are  in  dolorous  grief  in  hell: 

"  There  in  the  depths  we  saw  a  painted  tribe, 
Who  paced  with  tardy  steps  around,  and  wept, 
Faint  in  appearance,  and  o'ercome  with  toiL 
Gaps  they  had  on,  with  hood  that  feU  low  down 
Before  their  eyes,  in  fashion  like  to  those 

*  Inf.,  zix,  00-114 ;  transl.  by  J.  A.  Carlyle,  M.D.,  Lond.,  1840.  This  la  one 
of  the  best  translations  of  Dante,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  did 
not  receive  encouragement  enough  to  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
poem. 

'  Paradiso,  zxvii,  28-36 ;  trans,  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  Introd.  to  Study  of 
Dante,  pp.  146-148.  '  Inf.,  xi,  8,  0. 
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Worn  by  the  monks  in  Cologne.    Their  ontdde 
Was  overlaid  with  gold,  dazzling  to  view, 
Bnt  leaden  all  within,  and  of  snoh  weight   . 
That  Frederick's,  compared  to  these,  were  straw. 
O  everlasting  wearisome  attire  1 "  * 

When  he  asked  his  guide  concerning  a  large  group  of  shaven  heads 

he  answered : 

"TotheChnroh 

Were  separate  those,  that  with  no  hairy  cowls 
Are  orowndd  popes  and  cardinals,  o^er  whom 
Avarice  dominion  absolute  maintains.^' 

He  bewails  the  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  papacy,  as  in 
his  oft-quoted  line  on  '*  Constantine's  Donation/'  •  and  in  these 

plain  terms : 

"  The  Chnroh  of  Borne, 
Mixing  two  governments  that  ill  assort, 
Hath  missed  her  footing,  faUen  into  the  mire, 
And  there  herself  and  burden  mnch  defiled.'' 

And  he  bursts  out  in  bitter  grief  oyer  Italy's  fate  under  such  leader- 
ship: 

''  Ah,  slavish  Italy  t    Thon  inn  of  grief  1 

Vessel  without  pilot  in  a  loud  storm  1 

Lady  no  longer  of  fair  provinces. 

Bat  brothel  house  impure. 

Ah,  people  I    Thou  obedient  still  shooldst  live, 

If  weU  thou  markedst  that  which  Gk>d  oommands  1 "  * 

But  it  was  only  in  the  matter  of  the  worldly  dominion  of  the 
pope  that  Dante  departed  from  mediaeval  Catholicism.  In  most 
other  respects  he  was  a  loving  child  of  the  Church.     There  are  no 

» Inf.,  xxiii,  5a-67. 

*  "  Ah,  Constantine  !  of  how  much  iU  was  mother. 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  manriage-dower 
Which  the  first  rich  Father  took  from  thee  I  "—Inf.,  xix,  115-117. 
Longfellow  quotes  from  Gk>wer,  Gonf essio  Amantis,  Prologus : 
"  The  patrimonie  and  the  richeese 
Which  to  Silvester,  in  pure  almeese. 
The  firsts  Constantinus  lefte." 
In  the  Be  Monarchia,  iii,  z,  Dante  argues,  assuming,  of  course,  the  genuineness 
of  the  supposed  *'  Donation,"  that  if  the  cession  of  land  to  the  Church  impaired 
in  any  way  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  empire,  such  gift  was  nuU  and  void. 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  receive  temporal  power.    But 
things  that  did  not  impair  "  his  supreme  lordship  "  the  emperor  could  bestow 
and  the  Church  could  receive,  but  she  could  receive  them  only  as  a  steward  to 
dispense  the  fruits  of  them  to  the  poor  of  Christ.    Milton  quotes  the  lines  of 
Dante  above  In  Of  Reformation  in  England,  and  also  has  no  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  Donation.     Laurentius  Valla  had  already  exploded   the 
fiction  in  1440.  « Purg. ,  vi,  76-78,  98. 
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distinotiye  Proteetant  principleB  in  Mb  writings,  each  as  the 
Bible  as  the  only  mle  of  &ith,  justification  by  faith,  private 
judgment,  and  the  priesthood  of  the  laity.  Against  these  mnd 
other  essential  Protestant  principlelB  he  stands  on  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic side. 

That  yiew,  therefore,  of  Dante's  theology  which  looks  upon  him 
as  the  devout  Roman  Catholic  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  standing 
fast  within  the  pale  of  the  current  dogma,  but  within  those  lines 
representing  rare  freedom  of  judgment  and  breadth  of  view  and  in 
some  points  anticipating  the  latter  day,  is  the  correct  one.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  most  Dante  scholars,  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant — Giuliani,  Ozanam,  Artaud  de  Montor,  Boissard,  Phi- 
lalethes,  Wegele,  Oietmann,  Hettinger,  Scartazzini.  As  SchafF 
well  says :  ^*  Dante  is  the  poet  of  mediieYal  Catholicism.  His 
poetry  reflects  the  theology  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Ber- 
nard— that  is,  orthodox  scholasticism  and  orthodox  mysticism  com- 
bined. The  Commedia  is  a  poetic  transfiguration  of  mediaeyal 
theology  and  piety.  He  worked  into  it  all  the  subtilties  of  scho- 
lastic speculation  and  all  the  warmth  of  mystic  deyotion  to  the 
very  height  of  the  beatific  vision.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  and  in  all 
the  articles  of  the  ecumenical  faith  from  creation  to  life  everlast- 
ing. He  clothes  these  truths  in  the  shining  garb  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  impresses  them  all  the  more  deeply  on  the  mind.  To  a  deTout 
student  the  Dirina  Commedia  is  a  powerful  sermon  accompanied 
by  solemn  organ  music.  Neither  Milton,  nor  Elopstock,  nor  any 
other  poet,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  equal  him  in  the 
poetic  vindication  and  glorification  of  our  common  Christian 
faith.""  Dante  holds  strongly  to  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  wor- 
ship of  saints,  the  divinity  of  the  papacy,'  and  other  special  Roman 
tenets.  The  unbaptized  are  excluded  from  heaven,  Peter  is  exalted 
as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  heretics  are  sent  to  the 
sixth  circle  of  hell. 

>  Dante's  Theology,  in  Proc.  Amer.  Soo.  of  Ch.  Hist.,  ii,  55-^.  See  some 
exceUent  remarks  by  Chnroh,  pp.  127-180. 

'  With  aU  his  soom  of  Boniface  he  cannot  bear  to  see  him  maltreated,  as 
when  he  was  oaptnred  by  Nogaret  and  the  Colonnas.  It  is  an  indignity  to 
Christ  himself . 

"  I  see  the  flower-de-luce  Alagna  enter, 

And  Christ  in  his  own  yioar  oaptiye  made. 

I  see  him  yet  another  time  derided ; 

I  see  renewed  the  yinegar  and  gaU, 

And  between  Uving  thieves  I  see  him  slain." 

—Porg.,  xz,  86-90  (Longfellow's  transL). 


A  Bnpreme  religions  intent  pervades  the  Commedia.  It  was  in- 
deed a  glorions  offering  to  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
It  is  an  overwhelming  sermon.  The  author  sought  to  draw  men^s 
minds  from  the  engrossing  occupations  of  earthy  from  its  sins  and 
crimes,  to  make  them  see  for  themselves  the  retributions  of  eter- 
nity, to  show  them  the  beauty  of  Christian  love  and  the  rewards 
which  God  gives  to  faithful  merit,  and  to  foreshadow  a  regener- 
ated commonwealth  and  a  transfigured  Church.  In  the  admirable 
words  of  Scartazzini,  the  Commedia  is  the  ''great  epopsa  of  the 
civil  and  political  regeneration  of  the  nations  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  sinlul  man.'' '  It  is  the  grandest  legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Although  he  was  an  exile  from  his  own  state,  Dante  has  redeemed 
his  epoch  for  later  generations,  and  treasured  up  all  its  best  in  eth- 
ics and  theology  and  learning  and  civil  polity  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind in  all  the  following  ages.  Header,  open  the  book  for  thyself^ 
and  follow  the  intrepid  poet  on  his  matchless  way  through  all  the 
spheres. 

1  Dante  Handbook,  p.  280.  On  the  practical  intent  of  the  Comedy,  see 
Church,  Dante,  pp.  126, 127. 
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OHAPTEE  Lin. 

THE  JEWS. 

Thb  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  breathe  a  tolerant  spirit  to- 
ward the  Jews.  They  taught  that  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  for  which  the  elders  and  a  part  of  the  population  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  guilty,  was  not  one  which  should  burden  the  Jewish  race 
forerer,  l^ut  that  Christ's  prayer  for  forgiveness  restored  them  in  a 
sense  to  the  favor  of  God ;  that  Peter,  like  his  Master,  excused  their 
sin  by  their  ignorance ;  that  Israel  remains  the  chosen  people,  be- 
cause God  does  not  recall  his  election  ;  and  that  when  the  fullness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  arrive,  the  then  believing  Israel  shall  also  come 
in  to  form  one  united  community.  Origen,  whom  DoUinger  calls 
the  ^'  best  informed  and  most  intellectual  of  the  earlier  Fathers, '^  has 
this  hopeful  word  for  the  Jews  :  "  They  are,  and  ever  will  remain, 
our  brethren,  and  will  in  due  time  be  united  to  us,  whenever  we, 
through  our  faith  and  life,  shall  have  roused  them  to  emulation  to 
us/'  Even  Augustine  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  But  that  early 
promise  was  not  kept  by  the  riper  Church ;  for,  after  the  nominid 
conversion  of  Europe,  tiie  Jews  began  to  feel  the  iron  of  Christian 
persecution,  and  entered  upon  the  long  and  bitter  era  which  forms 
one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  escutcheon  of  Christian  history. 

Ambrose  pronounced  the  burning  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Some 
a  deed  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  charged  the  emperor  Maximus  with 
being  a  Jew  because  he  commanded  the  synagogue  to  be  rebuilt. 
Theodosius  II,  in  439,  excluded  the  Jews  from  all  offices,  even 
municipal,  and  this  code  was  adopted  by  Justinian,  and  thus  be- 
came a  law  for  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  empire.  How- 
ever, the  governing  power  protected  them  more  or  less,  and  it  was 
not  until  tbe  close  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the  darkest  page  in 
the  history  begins.  This  era  of  religious  wars  naturally  brought  the 
Jews  within  the  scope  of  the  crusading  fanaticism,  which  the  first 
crusaders  well  illustrated  by  their  wholesale  murders  and  robberies, 
and  which  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  exemplified  by  celebrat- 
ing its  inauguration  by  burning  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  synagogues.  Stephen  VI  (885-891)  departed  from  the  spirit 
of  his  supposed  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne.  He  was  scandalized  by  the  report  that  the  Jews, 
those  enemies  of  God,  were  possessed,  by  the  grant  of  the  king,  of 
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freehold  estates  {allodium),  and  that  Christians  had  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  dogs  from  whom  Ood  himself,  in 
punishment  for  the  death  of  Christ,  had  withdrawn  all  his  faTors 
and  promises. 

The  direct  contradiction  of  this  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
popu  VATOR-  ^^^  apostles  did  not  seem  to  trouble  his  holiness.  In 
iNo  FBBSKcu-  spltc  of  occasioual  prohibitions  on  the  part  of  popes 
''^^^'  against  baptizing  the  Jews  by  force,  robbing  and  mur- 

dering them,  these  crimes  went  forward,  very  often  with  the  papal 
consent.  Kings  and  nobles  oppressed  and  spoiled  them  to  their 
hearts'  content,  without  any  objection  from  the  popes.  In  fact,  when 
Philip  Augustus  carried  out  his  cruel  measures  against  the  Jews, 
Celestine  III  praised  him  as  acting  out  of  godly  zeal. '  As  Dollinger 
well  says  :  '^  The  declaration  of  Innocent  III  that  the  entire  nation 
was  destined  by  Ood  on  account  of  its  sins  to  perpetual  slavery  was 
the  Magna  Charta  continually  appealed  to  by  those  who  coTeteri 
the  possessions  of  the  Jews  and  the  earnings  of  their  industry ;  both 
princes  and  people  acted  upon  it.  The  impression  which  it  made 
was  not  mitigated  by  the  circumstances  that  the  popes  grounded 
their  occasional  letters  of  protection  solely  on  the  prophecy  that  a 
remnant  would  remain  who  would  be  converted  in  the  latter  days. 
Such  a  fragment  of  Judaism  would  certainly,  it  was  supposed, 
never  fail  to  be  found,  if  not  in  Europe,  yet  at  any  rate  in  Asia. 
The  succeeding  popes  took  their  stand  upon  the  maxims  and  be- 
hests of  Innocent  III.  If  the  Jews  built  themselves  a  synagogue 
it  was  to  be  pulled  down  ;  they  might  only  repair  the  old  ones.  No 
Jew  might  appear  as  a  witness  against  a  Christian.  The  bishops 
were  charged  to  enforce  the  wearing  of  the  distinctive  badge — the 
hat  or  the  yellow  garment — by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The 
wearing  of  the  badge  was  particularly  cruel  and  oppressive,  for  in 
the  frequent  tumults  and  risings  in  the  towns  the  Jews,  being  thus 
recognizable  at  a  glance,  fell  all  the  more  easily  into  the  hands  of 
the  excited  mob  ;  and  if  a  Jew  undertook  a  journey  he  inevitably 
became  a  prey  to  the  numerous  bandits  and  adventurers,  who  natu- 
rally considered  him  as  an  outlaw.  In  Spain  the  Jews  had  conse- 
quently gained  permission  to  dress  as  they  pleased  upon  a  journey, 
but  the  permission  was  very  soon  withdrawn."  • 

Both  popes  and  councils,  to  say  nothing  of  kings,  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  Jews  to  carry  on  their  wretched  existence.  A 
Christian  was  forbidden  to  let  or  sell  a  house  to  a  Jew  or  to  buy  wine 

1  Revue  dee  <^tade8  Juives,  i,  118  (Paris,  1880). 

*  The  Jews  in  Europe,  in  Stndies  in  European  Hist.,  Lond.,  1890,  p.  219. 
Amedor  de  los  Bios,  Hist  de  los  Jndios  de  Espaila,  ill,  412  (DoUinger). 
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from  him.  All  copies  of  the  Talmud  and  commentaries  upon  it^  the 
greatest  part  of  Jewish  literature^  were  ordered  to  be  burned^  and  in 
1244  twenty-four  cartsful  of  the  Talmud  were  publicly  burned  in 
Paris.  The  Jews  were  treated  as  serfs,  and  in  1223  Louis  VII  of 
France  remitted  to  his  subjects  all  their  debts  to  the  Jews.  Thomas 
Aquinas  laid  down  the  doctrine  that,  inasmuch  as  the  perskcution 
Jews  were  condemned  by  God  to  perpetual  bondage,  ®*  RrucRs. 
princes  could  dispose  of  their  property  as  though  it  were  their  own.* 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  unscrupulous  princes  in  a  rapacious  age 
should  eagerly  ayail  themselves  of  such  an  abominable  teaching  by 
claiming  both  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Jews  ?  Conrad  IV 
called  them  "  bond  servants  of  our  treasury,"  and  said  that  the  em- 
peror Titus  had  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  certain  poor  Jews  themselves  once  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
council  of  Ratisbon,  urging  their  relation  to  the  emperor  as  slaves 
in  order  that  he  might  prevent  total  extermination  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  preserve  them  in  remembrance  of  the  passion  of  Christ. 
"  You  yourselves,"  said  the  emperor,  Charles  IV,  to  the  Jews, 
^^  your  bodies  and  your  possessions,  belong  to  us  and  to  the  empire. 
We  may  act,  make,  and  do  with  you  what  we  will  and  please." "  In 
return  for  this  the  emperor  guaranteed  them  certain  privileges,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  these  privileges  were  granted 
a  renewal  of  the  right  to  live  could  only  be  bought  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price. 

The  council  of  Vienna  in  1267  decreed  that  no  Jew  could  be  tol- 
erated in  a  bath  house,  tavern,  or  inn,  and  that  no  Christian  could 
buy  meat  of  a  Jew,  since  the  Jew  might  poison  him.  The  synod 
of  Salamanca  (1335)  warned  the  people  against  Jewish  physicians, 
who  offered  their  services  with  the  crafty  design  of  exterminating 
the  Christians.  It  was  a  widespread  mediaeval  fable  that  the  Jews 
needed  Christian  blood  either  for  their  paschal  feast  or  for  other 
reasons,  and  that  to  secure  it  they  murdered  a  boy  every  year. 
Many  believed  that  a  Christian  was  yearly  crucified  in  mockeiy  of 
the  Redeemer.  Under  this  awful  load  of  prejudice,  bigotry,  selfish- 
ness, misrepresentation,  and  dark  imaginings,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  mediflBval  period  was  the  age  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  the  Jews? 

The  whole  history  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  medi-      dollinoer's 
aeval  civilization,  those  "  Ages  of  Faith  "  to  which  the      testimony. 
longing  of  many  devout  souls,  perplexed  by  the  doubts  of  modem 
times,  goes  back.     "  For  nearly  a  thousand  years,"  says  DOllinger, 

*  De  regimine  JadaBomm  ad  Dncissam  6rabanti»,  in  0pp.,  xvi,  192. 

*  Hegel,  Chroniken  der  deateoben  Stadte,  i,  2C^ 
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''  the  outward  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  concatenation  of  refined  op- 
pression, of  degrading  and  demoralizing  tortures,  of  coercion  and 
persecution,  of  wholesale  massacre,  and  of  alternate  hanishment  and 
recall.  European  nations  seem  to  have  emulated  one  another  in 
seeking  to  verifj  the  delusion  that  to  the  end  of  time  the  Jews  were 
destined  by  the  counsels  of  Heayen  to  endure  the  fate  of  Helots, 
and  that  the  sons  of  the  Gentiles  were  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of 
jailers  and  executioners  toward  Ood's  chosen  people.  They  were 
felt  to  be  indispensable,  they  were  found  useful  in  many  ways,  and 
yet  none  would  tolerate  them.  The  very  sight  of  them  was  an  irri- 
tation to  the  sight  of  an  assured  believer,  to  whom  the  persistence  of 
a  Jew  in  the  creed  of  his  fathers  against  the  light  of  the  Goepel 
seemed  to  proceed  from  malicious  obstinacy.'' ' 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  some  bright  aspects  to  this  dark  history. 
It  seems  that  in  the  papal  proyince  of  Ayignon  the  Jews  had  not 
only  no  annoyance  from  their  Christian  neighbors,  but  that  the 
pajMd  legislature  was  most  liberal  toward  them,  allowing  them  ab- 
solute liberty  of  worship  and  the  management  of  schools,  while 
the  Jews  returned  this  respect  for  their  rights  by  a  loyal  devotion 
to  the  papal  government."  Even  here,  however,  they  had  to  wear 
a  distinctive  dress.  Under  the  Moorish  government  in  Spain,  also, 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  tolerable.  Their  synagogues  elected 
their  own  judges  to  represent  them  before  the  authorities,  their 
schools  flourished,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine  they  obtained 
renown.  Under  the  Christian  kings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  they  rose  to  influence  as  financial  advisers,  treasurers, 
astronomers,  and  physicians. 

But  in  the  fourteenth  century  this  hardly  bought  toleration  was 
swept  away,  and  darkness  came  again.  The  Jews  were  attacked,  mur- 
piMscuTioif  ^®^^>  *l^®ir  synagogues  burned,  the  alternative,  "bap- 
mroDRTiiKTH  tism  or  exile,''  was  placed  before  them,  thousands  ac- 
*'"'™"*  cepting  one  and  thousands  the  other,  and  finally  an  edict 
was  issued  banishing  all  the  Jews  from  Spain.  Of  the  exiles,  vari- 
ously reckoned  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  to  four 
hundred  thousand,  the  greater  part  perished  from  pestilence,  star- 
vation, or  shipwreck.  In  this  glorious  Spain,  where,  Sanke  says,  the 
doctrine  of  justice  was  so  assiduously  studied,  the  right  to  strip  the 
outcast  Jews  of  their  possessions  was  proved  out  of  the  teaching  of 
Innocent  III,  who  echoed  the  divine  voice  to  the  effect  that  the 
Jews  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  out  of  the  decretals  of  Alexander 

'  The  JewB  in  Enrope,  p.  288. 

*  ThiB  ifl  shown  hj  M.  de  Kanlde  in  Bevae  des  Etudes  Jnives,  No.  14,  Jan., 
1884. 
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III  forbidding  converted  Jews  to  be  despoiled,  whence  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  unconverted  might  be  plundered ;  and  by  the  de- 
cretals of  Clement  III  forbidding  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
except  by  the  permission  of  the  governing  powers,  which  permis- 
sion, gladly  given,  rendered  the  act  legal.* 

A  charge  by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  the  hatred  of  the 
Christians  toward  the  Jews  was  that  they  were  usurers,  loaning 
money  on  interest.  The  charge  was  true,  and  yet  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  was  false.  On  a  misinterpretation  of  Luke  vi, 
35,'  popes  and  cardinals  had,  since  the  eighth  century,  with  in- 
creasing vehemence  condemned  anyone  who  should  lend  capital 
at  interest,  though  in  the  early  Church  only  ecclesiastics  were 
forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  receive  interest.  The 
Fathers,  however,  united  in  bitterly  denouncing  anyone,  layman 
or  clergyman,  guilty  of  a  practice  strictly  forbidden,  as  they 
said,  by  both  Moses  and  Christ,  and  against  the  Christian  law 
of  love."  Alexander  III,  1179,  declared  that  the  prohibition  of 
interest  could  never  be  suspended  by  dispensation,  and  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Vienna,  in  1311,  Clement  V  said  that  to  assert  that  the 
taking  of  interest  was  not  sinful  was  heresy.  "  In  this  way,"  says 
Dollinger,  "  the  Church  had  placed  herself  in  opposition  to  natural 
laws,  to  the  exigencies  of  civil  life,  and  to  the  general  intercourse 
of  mankind.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  prohibit,  it  was  quite  an- 
other to  insist  that  her  subjects  should  advance  their  money  without 
interest.  With  the  general  deficiency  of  ready  money  at  a  time 
when  no  remedy  existed  for  the  steady  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
gold  and  silver,  everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  fre- 
quently in  the  predicament  of  being  required  to  borrow  money,  and 
since  money-dealing  was  strictly  forbidden  to  Christians,  and  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  them  under  cover  of  many  formalities  and  in 
roundabout  ways,  the  Jews,  who  were  debarred  from  all  other  lines 
of  industry  and  situations  in  life,  here  stepped  in.''* 

This  greatly  enraged  the  Church,  and  Innocent  III  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  return  the  interest  they  had  received,  and  that,  if 
they  refused,  they  should  be  boycotted  by  the  Christians,  that  is, 

'  Paramo,  de  Origin.  ofiF.  s.  Inqaisitionis,  164  ;  Dollinger,  I.  c,  p.  2S2,  note. 

'  Notice  the  Reyiaed  Version,  *'  Lend,  never  despairing,"  with  the  margin, 
"  some  ancient  authorities  read,  despairing  of  no  man/* 

>  See  Mnllinger,  Usary,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham.  Buskin  stands  with  the 
early  Church  as  to  this. 

*  Jews  in  Europe,  p.  225.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  own  land,  the  guilds 
and  labor  societies  kept  them  out  of  trade,  and  thus  they  were  shut  in  to  mer- 
cantile life,  in  which  the  law  of  necessity  working  through  many  centuries  hai 
made  them  the  experts  of  the  world. 
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be  given  over  to  Btaryation.  But  how  oould  the  Christians  them- 
selyes  be  sayed  from  goilt?  If  it  was  wrong  to  receiye  interest  it 
was  equally  wrong  to  give  it ;  and  yet  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops 
were  compelled  to  borrow  money,  and  the  whole  organization  of  the 
curia  was  so  constituted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Jews.  Here  the  casuists  came  in  to  give  relief  to  the 
conscience;  they  said  that  the  Jews  were  lost  anyway,  and  therefore 
it  makes  no  difference  what  additions  are  made  to  their  sins ;  and 
the  Christians  who  borrow  are  excused  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
But  these  prohibitions  availed  nothing.  The  Christians  themselves 
loaned  money  on  interest  and  often  on  worse  terms  than  the  Jews. 
The  Cahorsines,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Italian  bankers  carried 
on  financial  operations  throughout  Europe ;  nor  did  they  shine  in 
their  unselfishness  by  the 'side  of  the  oppressed  Jews.  In  1352 
Ludwig,  the  Brandenburger,  son  of  the  emperor  Ludwig,  publicly 
invited  the  Jews  to  settle  in  the  country,  free  of  taxation,  because, 
*^  since  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,"  that  is,  since  the 
massacre  of  1348,  ^'  there  prevails  a  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the 
rich  and  poor  throughout  the  land.'' ' 

On  matters  of  general  morality,  excepting,  of  course,  the  oonven- 
lent  charges  of  avarice  and  usury,  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  patterns  to  the  Christian.  Among  all  the  fierce  denuncia- 
tions of  mediaBval  Christian  literature  no  impeachment  of  their 
morals  appears.  They  were  temperate,  pure  in  their  domestic  and 
social  relations,  and  kept  their  faith  in  contracts.  They  never  tried 
to  proselyte.  In  fact,  the  Talmud  discouraged  this  when  it  said 
that  proselytes  were  as  injurious  to  Judaism  as  ulcers  to  a  healthy 
body.  The  history  of  the  Jew  in  the  Middle  Ages  entirely  justifies 
the  assertion  of  Ddllinger,  that  *^  thirteen  centuries  cry  to  us  with  a 
thousand  tongues,  ^  The  Christian  has  made  the  Jew  what  he  is.' " 
It  also  justifies  the  sad  remark  of  a  rabbi  to  a  Christian  when  the 
Jews  of  Spain  were  to  be  uprooted  and  expelled  :  **  We  are  a  blessed 
and  an  accursed  race  at  the  same  time.  You  Christians  now  seek  to 
exterminate  us,  but  you  will  not  succeed,  for  we  are  blessed;  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  endeavor  to  raise  us  up,  but  neither 
in  that  will  you  succeed,  for  we  are  accursed.'*  * 

*  Ddllinger,  Jews  in  Europe,  pp.  228,  229. 

*  Ibid.^  p.  289 ;  H.  Thiersch,  Ueber  den  ohristliohen  Staat,  BerL,  1875,  p.  09. 
In  his  article  on  the  '' Jndenhass  in  History/*  in  Studies  in  EcoL  Histoiy, 
Lond.,  1884,  pp.  228,  ff.,  Oxenham  (R  0.)  tells  of  the  atrocities  of  his  Church 
with  the  coldness  of  a  medical  lecturer,  and  has  no  word  of  compassion  for  the 
victims.    How  different  from  the  Old  Catholic  scholar  of  Mnnichl 
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St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who  died  in  366,  the  champion  of  Ni- 
csea,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Fathers,  was  the  father  of  Latin 
hymnology.  In  366  the  Arians  banished  him  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  study  of  the  Oreek  language 
and  literature,  became  acquainted  with  both  the  theology  and  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  thus  was  fitted  for  his  later 
splendid  service  to  the  Latins.  Isidore  of  Seyille,  who  died  in  636, 
speaks  of  him  as  the  first  Latin  hymn  writer,  and  yet  unfortunately 
we  have  little  that  can  with  safety  be  ascribed  to  him.  Much  an- 
cient tradition  attributed  to  him  the 

HTmntim  dioat  tnrba  fratram,  bymnnm  canttiB  peraonet 

(Band  of  brethren,  raise  the  hymn,  let  yonr  song  the  hymn  resound), 

which  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  and  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  of  a  strictly  didactic  hymn.  Some  think  the 
only  hymn  indisputably  his  is  that  beautiful  Morning  Hymn, 

Lncis  largitor  splendide  Thon  splendid  Qiver  of  the  light, 
On  jns  sereno  Inmine  By  whose  serene  and  loTely  ray 

Post  lapsa  nootis  tempora  Beyond  the  gloomy  shades  of  night 
Dies  refnsns  panditnr.  Is  opened  wide  another  day.* 

Seven  other  hymns  are  attributed  to  him,  and  very  likely  with 
justice. 

St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  died  in  397,  was  another  founder. 
We  have  some  interesting  contemporary  accounts  from  St.  Augus- 
tine concerning  his  relation  to  Church  music.  When  the  Arians 
were  determined  to  remove  Ambrose  from  his  church  many  devout 
people,  including  women,  of  whom  Augustine's  mother  was  one, 
came  together  in  the  church,  to  protect  him  and  keep  him  from 
being  taken  into  exile.  "  Then,''  says  Augustine,  "  it  was  first 
appointed  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  hymns 
and  psalms  should  be  sung,  lest  the  people  should  grow  weary  and 
faint  through  sorrow ;  which  custom  has  ever  since  been  retained, 
and  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  congregations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.''  He  describes  the  remarkable  effect  of  these  hymns 
I  Given  in  foil  in  Dnffield,  Latin  Hymns,  p.  82. 
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upon  his  own  mind  :  '^  I  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  sweetnen  of 
these  hymns  and  canticles.''  ''The  yoices  flowed  into  my  etrs; 
the  trath  distilled  into  my  heart  ;  I  overflowed  with  devont  affec- 
tions and  was  happy. ''  When  his  mother  died  nothing  could  comf on 
him  except  one  of  theAmbrosian  hymns.  ''Then  I  slept^  and 
woke  np  again  and  found  my  grief  not  a  little  softened ;  and  u  I 
was  alone  in  my  bed  I  remembered  those  true  verses  of  thy  Am- 
brose, '  For  thou  art  the 

Maker  of  aU,  the  Loid 

And  Ruler  of  the  height, 
Who,  robing  day  in  light,  hast  poured 

Soft  alambem  o'er  the  night, 
That  to  our  limba  the  power 

Of  toil  may  be  renewed, 
And  hearts  be  raised  that  sink  and  cower. 

And  sorrows  be  snbdned/  " 

There  are  probably  a  hundred  hymns  which  Ambrose  wrote  for 
congregational  use,  and  Lord  Selborne  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  being,  as  he  says,  sbort 
and  complete  in  themselves,  easy  and  at  the  same  time  elevated  in 
their  expression  and  rhythm,  terse  and  masculine  in  thought  aDii 
language ;  and, though  sometimes  criticised  as  deficient  in  theologic&l 
precision,  simple,  pure,  and  not  technical  of  their  renderiug  of 
the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  they  present  in 
an  objective  manner.'  Neale  and  Trench,  who  made  profound 
studies  in  Latin  hymnology,  think  that  the  Ambrosian  hymns  are 
not  sufficiently  warm  and  ecstatic,  ^' there  is'a  certain  coldness  in 
them,  an  aloofness  of  the  author  from  his  subject/'  Simcox,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  more  justice  says  that  **  they  all  have  the 
character  of  deep  spontaneous  feeling  flowing  in  a  clear  rhythmicfll 
current,  and  show  a  more  genuine  feeling  than  the  proee  works/'' 

Prudentius,  who  died  about  415,  was  a  Spanish  layman  and  gov- 
ernor, who  after  a  gay  life  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  becaiiie 
one  of  the  most  original  and  fertile  of  the  elder  Christian  poets  of 
the  West.  He  was  a  voluminous  poet,  and  the  Mozarabic,  or  ancient 
Spanish,  ritual  embodies  several  of  his  long  pieces  to  be  sung  or  re- 
cited. He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  singers  of  the  Middle  Age^i 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  concerning  his  poems  that  no  work  bnt 
the  Bible  appears  with  so  many  glosses  in  High  German.*  He  has 
been  called  the  "  Latin  Dr.  Watts."    It  is  interesting  to  note  how 

1  Art.  Hymns,  in  Eno.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  xii,  616. 

*  Latin  literatnie,  ii,  405 ;  Baffield,  54,  56. 

*  Milman,  I^t.  Chrisiianitj,  yiU,  800,  note. 
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the  famous  printers  loved  to  spend  their  skill  on  Pmdentias^  an 
Elzeyir  with  introductions  by  Heinsius  appearing  in  Amsterdam 
in  1667,  an  Aldine  at  Venice  in  1501,  and  later  costly  editions, 
as  by  Teoli  at  Parma  in  1788,  and  by  Areyalus,  who  has  the  bad 
reputation,  which  many  modems  share  with  him,  of  being  a  hymn- 
tinker.' 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  hymn  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  is 
the  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  which  was  constantly  sung  throughout 
Western  Christendom  as  part  of  the  appointed  office  for  the  corona- 
tion of  kings,  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  assembling  of  synods, 
and  other  great  ecclesiastical  solemnities,  and  has  been  retained 
in  the  ordination  serrices  of  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches.' 
Unfortunately  the  author  is  not  known.  The  most  ancient  testi- 
mony, and  one  which  has  every  internal  evidence  of  probability,  is 
that  of  Ekkehard,  in  his  life  of  Notker,  written  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  lived  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
and  had  access  to  all  its  records,  and  his  work  therefore  is  likely 
to  be  reliable.  He  says  that  Notker,  monk  of  St  Oall,  who  died 
912,  wrote  his  sequence  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Sanoti  Spiritns  adsit  nobis  gratia 

(PreBent  with  ns  ever  be  the  Holy  Spirit's  graoe), 

and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Charles,*  who  sent  him  back  by  the 
same  messenger  the  hymn,  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  which  the  ''same 
Spirit  had  inspired  him  to  write.''  Others  attribute  the  hymn  to 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mainz  from  847  to  856,  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  it  is  found  among  his  writings,  and  that 
it  is  a  paraphrase  of  his  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit.*    We  give 

*  Wesley  adjured  compUers  to  leare  his  hymns  as  they  found  them,  and  yet 
he  often  altered  the  verses  of  others  to  great  adrantage.  See  some  caostic  re- 
marks by  Robinson,  in  Cent  Mag.,  Apr.,  1886,  p.  858.  Later  eds.  of  Pradentioa 
are  by  Migne,  vols,  liz  and  Ix,  and  Dressel,  Lelpz.,  1860.  See  the  monograph 
by  Brockhans,  Leipz.,  1873.  A  transl.  of  selection  of  his  works  by  T.  D.  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood's  Mag.,  iz  (1821),  and  in  a  vol.  by  Thackeray,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  Lond.,  1891. 

*  But  in  a  form  much  abbreriated,  the  poor  version  of  Bishop  Cosin,  1677. 

*  Charles  the  Bald.  Some  ignorant  copyist  later  interpolated  the  title 
"  Qreat*'  after  "Charles"  in  this  history,  and  therefore  many  have  assigned 
the  Yeni,  Creator  Spiritus,  to  Charles  the  Qreat.  But  his  authorship  is  out  of 
the  question. 

*  So  the  Jesuit  antiquarian,  Brower,  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  For- 
tunatus,  Cologne,  1617,  where  he  prints  the  poems  of  Rabanus ;  Duifield, 
Latin  Hymns,  pp.  118,  ft,;  Clement,  Carmina  e  poetis  Christianis  excerpta, 
Paris,  1854,  p.  879. 
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here  the  original  of  this  grand  poem,  with  one  of  the  best  and 
most  literal  translations,  that  of  the  late  Samuel  W.  Duffield : " 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritna,  0  Holy  Ghost^  Creator,  oome  I 
Meniea  tnoruin  vifiita,  Thy  people's  mind  peirade ; 

Imple  supema  gratia  And  fill  with  thy  sapemal  grace 
QoflB  ta  creasti  pectora.  The  somk  whioh  thoa  hast  made. 

Qnl  Paraolitns  dioerifl,  Thoa  who  art  called  the  Pazaelete, 
Deique  donmn  altiasimi,  The  gift  of  God  moat  high ; 

Fons  TiTus,  ignis,  oaritas,  Thon  liring  fount,  and  fire,  and  loye^ 
£t  spiritalis  onctio.  Oar  spirits'  pore  ally. 

Ta  septif  ormis  monere,  Thoa  serenf  old  Giver  of  aU  good ; 
Dextne  Dei  ta  digitas,  Finger  of  God's  right  hand; 

Turite   promiaso   Patris  Thoa  promise  of  the  Father,  rich 
Sermone  ditans  gattara.  In  words  for  every  land ; 

Aooende  lamen  sensibos,  Kindle  oar  senses  to  a  flame, 
Inf  ande  amorem  cordibos,       And  fill  oar  hearts  with  love, 

Infirma  nostri  corporis  And  thro'  oar  bodies'  weakness  stiU 
Virtate  firmans  perpeti.  Poor  valor  from  above  I 

Hostem  repellas  longios,  Drive  farther  off  oar  enemy, 
Pacemqae  dones  protinas,       And  straightway  give  as  peace ; 

Daotore  sic  te  pnevio  That  with  thyself  as  sach  a  gaide 
Vitemas  omne  noziam.  We  may  from  evil  cease. 

Per  te  sciamos,  da,  IVitrem,  Thro'  thee  may  we  the  Father  know, 
Nosoamas  atqae  Filiam,  And  thns  confess  the  Son ; 

Te  atriasqae  Spiritom,  For  thee  (from  both  the  Holy  Ghost) 
Credamas  omni  tempore.         We  praise  while  time  shall  ran. 

Notker's  Sequences  hare  played  a  large  part  in  Christian  hymnol- 
ogy*  and  are  still  a  portion  of  the  service  of  the  Chorch.  They 
are  rhythmical  proses,  and  are  so  called  because  they  were  song 
after  {sequor,  I  follow)  the  epistle  and  before  the  gospel  in  the 
Church  service.  Notker  was  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzer- 
land^ and  died  about  912.  His  famous  sequence^  Sancti  Spiritus 
adsit  nobis  gratia,*  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
rhythm  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  turning  of  the  mill-wheel. 
"I  well  remember  a  mill/'  says  Duffield,  "by  which  I  used 
often  to  pause  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  listening  to  the  wailing 
protracted  cadences  of  the  huge  wheel  which  slowly  turned  in  its 
bed  as  the  buckets  successively  filled  from  the  shut,  but  leaky, 
gates.  Hearing  this,  and  comparing  it  with  'sequence'  of  the 
Catholic  service,  or  with  the  long-drawn  tones  of  a  German  choral, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance."'    More 

>  This  hynm  has  been  often  translated.  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  iv,  422,  note  5, 
mentions  foarteen  English  rersions,  and  Odenhelmer  and  Bird,  Songs  of  the 
Spirit,  N.  Y.,  1871,  pp.  167-180,  print  nine  of  these  translations. 

'  See  Neale,  Medieval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  Lond.,  1862,  8d  ed.,  1867, 
P*  S2.  s  Latin  Hymns,  p.  187. 
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familiar  to  ns  are  the  solemn  sentences  which  in  modem  times 
have  been  prefixed  to  the  burial  sendee  of  the  Anglican  and  Meth- 
odist Churches,  but  which  were  originally  suggested  to  Notker  ashe 
saw  some  workmen  swinging  down  oyer  a  precipice  in  making  a 
bridge  over  the  chasm  in  the  Martinstobe. 

Media  yita  in  morte  simraB :  In  the  midst  of  life  in  death  we  be : 

Qnem  qnerimns  adiatoram  niai  Of  whom  can  we  seek  for  anooor  bnt 

te,  Bomine,  of  thee,  0  Lord, 

Qoi  pro  peccatifl  noetria  jnate  Who  for  our  sins  art  jnatly  moTed  f 

iraeoeriaf 

Sanote  Dens,  sanote  f ortis,  O  holy  Ood,  O  holy  and  mighty, 

Sancte  et  miserioors  Salvator ;  O  holy  and  meroifol  Sayionr, 

AmarsB  morti  ne  tradas  noa.  Deliver  na  not  into  the  bitter  death. 

Luther  translated  this  for  a  funeral  hymn,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  sung  by  troops  on  going  into  battle.' 

In  the  "  Golden  Sequence  ''  the  Veni,  sancte  Spiritus,  is  a  kind 
of  hymn  which  has  gone  into  the  metrical  form.  This  exquisite 
hymn,  called  by  Trench  the  "  loveliest  of  all  the  hymns  in  the 
whole  circle  of  Latin  sacred  poetry,''  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the 
pious  king  Bobert  II  (d.  1031),  son  of  Hugh  Capet ;  but  what  weight 
attaches  to  the  tradition  cannot  be  known.  Bobert  was  deeply  re- 
ligious, and  he  loyed  music  and  poetry,  but  Duffield,  who,  as  he 
says,  "  investigated  every  bypath  and  blind  alley  *'  of  history  in 
reference  to  this  hymn  and  its  possible  authors,  ascribes  it  to  Her- 
mann Contractus  of  St.  Gall,  the  learned  cripple,  who  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century  was  writing  hymns  and  histories  in  his 
Swiss  retreat  and  experimenting  with  mathematical  instruments.' 

The  greatest  hymn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  the  greatest  in  all 
time,   is  the  Dies  IrsB,  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Celano 

I  Notice  the  rhythm  of  oar  translation  above.  The  version  in  the  Methodist 
Bitnal  Ib  taken  from  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  1540  (see  ed.  of 
Morgan  Dix,  N.  Y.,  1881,  p.  268),  except  that  in  that  book  the  third  line 
reads :  '  O  Lord,  which  for  oar  sins  jastly  art  moved.'  In  sabseqnent  revisions 
the  line  as  we  are  familiar  with  it  was  sabstitated. 

'  For  a  list  of  translators,  see  Sohaff,  Charoh  Hist.,  iv,  428,  489,  note,  who 
qnotes  there  the  versions  of  MacGUl  and  Washbam.  The  Hymnal  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh,  N.  Y.,  1878,  gives  the  version  of  Ray  Palmer,  1858. 
AU  versions  are  dilations  ;  they  miss  the  qoivering,  concise,  beU-toned  words 
of  the  original,  which  has  08  words,  while  MaoGlU's  version— one  of  the  most 
literal  and  one  of  the  best— has  170.  On  Hermann,  DofKeld,  pp.  147,  ff.,  has  a 
specially  rich  chapter.  He  also  gives  an  exact  and  literal  translation  of  the 
hymn,  p.  168.  The  first  to  attribnte  the  Veni,  sancte  Spiritas,  to  Bobert  is 
DarandoB  (d.  1206),  in  the  foarth  book  of  his  Bationsle  Divinornm  Officionim, 
Mayence,  1453,  fhe  third  book  ever  printed.  There  Ib  a  fine  copy  of  Daran- 
dos's  book  on  veUom  in  the  Astor  Library. 
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(fl.  1230)/  companion  and  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of  AaeiA.  tt 
rests  on  the  ^^  Apparebit  repentina/'  of  the  seventh  century^  first 
mentioned  by  Bede,  which^  though  it  lacks  the  intense  force  and 
poetic  perfection  of  the  Dies  IrsB,  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the 
greater  hymn.  We  give  the  first  lines  of  the  Apparebit  repentina, 
according  to  the  version  of  Neale>  that  the  student  may  compare  it 
with  the  Dies  Irs. 

That  great  Day  of  wrath  and  terror. 

That  last  Day  of  woe  and  doom, 

like  a  thief  that  comes  at  midnight, 

On  the  Bons  of  men  shaU  oome ; 

When  the  pzide  and  pomp  of  ages 

All  shaU  utterly  ha^e  passed, 

And  they  stand  in  angniah,  owning 

That  the  end  is  here  at  last ; 

And  the  tmmpet's  pealing  clangor, 

Thro^  the  earth's  four  qnarters  spread. 

Waxing  lond  and  eyer  londer, 

Shall  convoke  the  quick  and  dead, 

And  the  King  of  heavenly  glory 

Shall  assume  his  throne  on  high, 

And  the  cohorts  of  his  angels 

Shall  be  near  him  in  the  sky  ; 

And  the  snn  shall  torn  to  saokoloth. 

And  the  moon  be  red  as  blood. 

And  the  stars  shaU  fall  from  heaven, 

Whelm*d  beneath  destmction's  flood. 

Flame  and  Are  and  desolation 

At  the  Jndge's  feet  shaU  go  : 

Earth  and  sea  and  all  abysses 

Shall  his  mighty  sentence  know.' 

This  hymn  is  a  paraphrase  of  Matt,  xzy^  31-36.  The  Dies  Ine 
is  based  on  this  Scripture,  and  also  Zeph.  i,  15  (Vulgate),  Psalm 
xcyi,  13,  zcyii,  3,  cii,  26,  and  other  passages.  Of  this  terrible 
lyric,  every  line  of  which  strikes  the  soul  as  might  the  bells  of 
eternity  summoning  men  to  the  last  judgment,  Schaff  well  says  : 
"  The  secret  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Dies  Irse  lies  in  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  theme,  the  intense  earnestness  and  pathos  of 
the  poet,  the  simple  majesty  and  solemn  music  of  its  language,  the 
stately  meter,  the  triple  rhyme,  and  the  vowel  assonances  chosen 
in  striking  adaptation  to  the  sense,  all  combining  to  produce  an 

>  Bartholomew  Albizzi  of  Pisa  is  the  first  who  mentions  Thomas  as  the  anthor, 
in  Liber  Conformitatnm,  1885. 

'  Besides  this  trans,  by  Neale  in  his  Medinyal  Hymns  and  Sequences,  this 
hymn  has  also  been  trans,  by  Mrs.  Charles  and  £.  C.  Benedict.  The  original 
is  in  Daniel,  Thesanms  Hymnologioos,  5  vol.,  Leipz.,  1841-56,  yoL  i,  p.  194 
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oyerwhelming  effect^  as  if  we  heard  the  final  crash  of  the  universe^ 
the  commotion  of  the  opening  graves^  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel 
that  summons  the  quick  and  the  desA,  and  as  if  we  saw  the  '  King 
of  tremendous  majesty '  seated  on  the  throne  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  ready  to  dispense  eyerlasting  life  and  eyerlasting  woe/' '  This 
regal  hymn  has  impressed  itself  on  the  world  as  has  no  other  utter- 
ance of  the  same  kind  hy  uninspired  man.  Sir  Walter  Scott  intro- 
duces it  into  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

Dies  ine,  dies  ilia  And  far  the  eohoing  aiBles  prolong 

Solret  ssBolnm  in  f aviUa,  The  awfnl  burthen  of  the  song, 

and  gives  in  the  last  canto '  a  free  paraphrase.  On  his  deathbed, 
in  the  wanderings  of  his  unconscious  utterances,  he  would  repeat 
verses  from  the  Bible  or  from  the  old  litanies,  and  "  we  very  often 
heard  distinctly,''  says  Lockhart,  "  the  cadences  of  the  Dies  Ir»." 
The  Earl  of  Roscommon,  in  the  century  previous,  who  himself 
translated  the  poem  (1717),  died  repeating  his  own  version  of  the 
seventeenth  stanza : 

Prostrate,  my  contrite  heart  I  rend ; 
My  Gk>d,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 

It  is  said  that  Samuel  Johnson  could  never  repeat  the  tenth  stanza 
without  being  moved  to  tears.' 

Qoffirens  me  sedisti  lassos,  Seeking  me  thy  love  outwore  thee, 

Bedemisti  crace  passos  :  And  the  cross,  my  ransom,  bore  thee ; 

Tantns  labor  non  sit  cassns.  Let  not  this  seem  light  before  thee.^ 

In  ^'  Faust "  Margaret  hears  with  horror  and  dismay  this  great 
funeral  hymn  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  sung,  and  '^  from 
that  moment  of  salutary  pain  she  becomes  another  woman."  * 
Meinhold  in  his  "  Amber- Witch  " — Die  Bemsteinhexe — ^makes  a 
similar  use  of  it,  and  Carlyle  shows  us  Werner,  the  tragedian, 
quoting  the  eighth  stanza  in  his  strange  ''last  testament  "as  his 
reason  for  having  written  neither  a  defense  nor  an  accusation  of 
his  life :  ''  With  trembling  I  reflect  that  I  myself  shall  first  learn 
in  its  whole  terrific  compass  what  I  properly  was,  when  these  lines 
shall  be  read  by  men ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  point  of  time  which 

I  Christ  in  Song,  Lond.  ed.,  1870,  p.  290 ;  and  Library  of  Beligions  Poetry, 
N.  Y.,  1886,  p.  899. 
'  Cantos  XXX,  xxxi. 

*  See  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  newed.,  N.  T.,  1883,  p.  808. 
« I>affield,  transl.  Latin  Hymns,  p.  254. 

•  Ck>ethe,  Fanst,  lines  8468,  ff.,  4824-80. 
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shall  be  for  me  no  time,  in  a  condition  in  which  all  experience  Bhall 
be  for  me  too  late : 

"  Bex  tremendsB  majestatiB,  King  of  majesty  iremendous, 

Qtii  salyandoB  salTss  gratis,  Who  dost  free  salvatioii  send  lu, 

Salva  me,  fons  pietatis  I  1 "  Fount  of  pity,  then  befriend  ns.* 

Itf(  power  in  awakening  hardened  sinners  is  depicted  by  Justus  Ker- 
ner  in  his  Wahnsinnige  BrQder,  and  the  great  hymnologist,  Daniel, 
compares  it  to  the  picture  of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  was  the 
means  of  conyerting  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians  to  Christianity.*  It 
has  been  translated  more  often  than  any  other  hymn,  there  being 
more  than  a  hundred  versions  in  German  and  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  in  English,  of  which  ninety-six  are  by  Americans.* 

Next  in  power  and  majesty  to  the  Dies  Irse,  and  superior  to  all 
other  mediaeral  hymns  in  its  pathos  and  passionate  tenderness,  is 
the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa.  It  is  the  production  of  Jacopone,  or 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  an  intense  ascetic  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
who  died  at  Todi,  in  Umbria,  in  1306.  While  it  is  marred  by 
many  expressions  of  the  mariolatry  of  its  time,  its  beauty  and  force 
made  it  a  leading  lyric  of  the  Church,  and  it  still  commands  the 
universal  admiration  of  Protestants  as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholics. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  all  paintings  in  its 
exquisite  voicing  of  human  sympathy,  both  with  the  Divine  Suf- 
ferer of  Calvary  and  with  the  pierced  mother-heart  of  her  who 
stood  near  the  cross.  Of  its  ten  stanzas,  the  following  is  the  first, 
from  the  translation  of  Coles,  and  well  illustrates  the  rhythmic  flow 
of  this  whole  imperishable  hymn : 

Stood  the  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Near  the  oroes  her  station  keeping, 

Whereon  hnng  her  Son  and  Lord ; 
Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing, 
Sorrowing  and  agonizing, 

Also  passed  the  cmel  sword.* 

»  Trans.  W.  T.  Irons,  Lond.,  1848.  See  Carlyle,  Crit.  and  IGsc.  Essays,  i. 
186  (Works,  Boet  ed.,  xiii,  186).  '  Doffield,  Latin  Hymns,  249, 350. 

*  For  a  partial  list,  see  Dnffield,  250-362.    On  the  Dies  Irse,  see  Daifidd,  eh. 
xxiii  ;  Lisco,  Dies  Irw,  Berl.,  1840  ;  Daniel,  ii,  108-181,  t,  110-116 ;  Coles,  Dies 
Ira  in  18  Original  Versions,  N.T.,  1859,  5th  ed.,  1868 ;  [C.  C.  Nott,]  The  Seren 
Great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaeval  Chnrch,  N.  Y.,  1886,  7th  ed.,  enL,  1888  ;  Ank©. 
teU  in  Am.  Church  Bey.,  1873  ;  Shipley  in  DnhL  BeT.,  1883. 
^  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 
Jnzta  cmcem  laorymosa, 
Dam  pendebat  Filins ; 
Cnjns  <>^niTnAiw  gementem, 
Contristatam  ac  dolentem, 
Fertransivit  gladixps. 
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No  one  can  listen  to  the  sweet  notes  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor^  Ber- 
nard of  Clairyaax^  and  many  other  hymnists  of  the  time  without 
being  borne  aloft  into  the  holier  spheres.  Sacred  music  knows  no 
limitations,  and  the  harp  notes  of  the  great  singers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  no  small  compensation  for  the  superstition  and  ecclesi- 
astical misdoings  of  that  period.  But  while  the  notes  of  sacred 
song  were  heard  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  a«  priestly  period,  and  the  people  had  no  part  except 
to  say  Amen  at  the  close,  or  to  respond  *'  Kyrie  eleison  "  at  the  ap- 
propriate places.  It  was  left  to  Protestantism  to  take  the  immor- 
tal hymns  of  that  time  and  to  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the  wor- 
shiping congregation,  in  order  that  in  their  sublime  strains  praise 
may  be  rendered  to  God.  Even  to-day  some  Boman  Catholics 
have  sought  in  yain  to  promote  congregational  singing.  All  sacer- 
dotal dogmas  kill  the  voice  of  praise. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE    SACRED   DRAKA. 

The  instinct  of  the  Christian  Charch  has  always  condemned  the 
theater.  This  arose^  firsts  becaase  it  is  against  thedignity  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  inconsistent  with  the  high  calling  of  men  made 
in  the  image  of  Ood^  who  is  a  Ood  of  truth,  that  human  beings  should 
devote  their  lives  to  acting  a  part,  and,  second,  the  whole  history  of 
the  theater  proves  it  to  be  of  irreligious,  not  to  say  of  immoral,  tend- 
ency. Many  noble  minds,  Lessing  among  the  chief,  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  to  the  theater  a  moral  environment,  and  to  prove  that 
it  does  not  essentially  tend  toward  the  weakening  of  the  moral 
forces.  But  the  trend  of  the  public  acting  of  the  drama  is  against  all 
the  beautiful  theories  and  kindly  advice.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  entire  early  Church  put  the  profession  of  the  actor 
and  all  theatrical  performances  under  the  ban.  The  theater  then, 
as  it  has  in  a  less  degree  ever  since,  reveled  in  a  world  of  immoral 
suggestion,  and  it  could  not  be  countenanced  except  at  the  cost  of 
the  noblest  principles  for  which  Christianity  stood.' 

But  the  darker  side  of  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  the 
Church,  and  long  after  the  empire  was  nominally  con-  |^„  pm^ 
verted  the  theater  was  doing  its  work  of  insidious  im-  «»«• 
morality,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Church  Fathers.  John 
Chrysostom  attacks  the  exhibitions  with  untiring  indignation,  and 
warns  the  Christians  against  these  seductions.  He  says  that  at  An- 
tioch  his  audience  brought  into  the  Church  the  habits  acquired  in 
theater-going,  and,  instead  of  laying  exhortations  of  the  preacher 
silently  to  heart,  watched  for  opportunities  of  indulging  in  theat- 
rical applause.'  In  his  first  homily  on  John  he  says  that  many 
Christians,  after  listening  to  the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  therein,  go  away  to  witness  lewd  women,  '^  saying 
obscene  things  and  representing  still  more  obscene  actions,  and 
eflFeminate  men  indulging  in  buflFoonery  one  with  another.''  Sal- 
vian,  who  died  in  495,  when  describing  the  recklessness  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Carthage  during  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  says  that 

*  See  Plmnptre,  Aoton  and  AotreaseSy  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Antiquities,  i,  16,  and  Mnmnger,  Theater,  in  the  same,  ii,  1962,  with  referencee 
there  given. 

*  Op.  (Migne),  iz,  927 ;  Neander,  Der  heil.  Chrysoe.,  i,  118. 
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the  Charch  of  Carthage  indulged  in  the  wild  excitement  of  the  cir- 
cna  and  the  softer  delights  of  the  theater,  and  while  the  yictims  of 
the  one  were  batchered  without  the  city  the  victims  of  the  other 
were  debauched  within.'  In  the  seventh  century  Isidorus  testifies 
to  the  still  triumphant  strife  of  the  stage,  and  he  warns  Christians 
against  sharing  the  '^  mad  excitement  of  the  circus,  the  impurity  of 
the  theater,  the  cruelty  of  the  amphitheater,  the  barbarity  of  the 
arena,  and  the  luxury  of  the  play.'' '  Augustine  associates  theatrical 
performances  with  paganism,*  and  as  most  of  the  plays  represented 
the  escapades  of  the  gods  Christians  could  not,  in  fact,  participate 
in  them  without  becoming  accomplices  in  idolatry. 

The  popularity  of  the  theater,  however,  and  the  need  of  diversion 
forced  upon  the  Church  the  endeavor  to  minister  to  the  craving  of 
man  for  the  spectacular.  The  service  of  the  mass  itself  became  a 
dramatic  performance,  where  the  priest  changed  the  elements  of  the 
sacrament  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  acted  over  again  the  pas- 
sion of  Calvary.*  But  as  the  mass  was  celebrated  in  Latin,  a  lan- 
guage of  which  the  most  of  the  people  were  ignorant,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  provide  pictures  which  they  could  understand.  Tableaux 
vivants,  representing  in  dumb  show  the  story  of  the  lesson  of  the  day, 
were  first  introduced.  In  the  fifth  century  the  clergy  represented 
living  picturesof  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  the 
Death  of  the  Saviour,  and  other  subjects.  Dramatic  possibilities  here 
were  infinite,  and  the  priests  gradually  availed  themselves  of  them 
to  the  full.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  customary,  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Church  service  and  at  the  appropriate  season  of  the  year,  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  Shepherds,  varied  with  the  Star,  the  Massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents,  or  the  Sepulcher.  In  these  offices  the  priests 
spoke  the  texts  and  the  congregation  gave  the  responses.  '^  The 
music  steadily  grew  more  dramatic,''  says  Binns,  ''and  sometimes 
the  Roman  Church,  in  its  zeal  for  producing  edification  by  any  law- 
ful means,  and  by  means  of  sweet  sounds  in  particular,  has  gone 
very  far.  At  present  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  on  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Old  Testament  Psalmsand  Prophecies,  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
from  John's  gospel,  is  sung,  arranged  as  oratorio.  Christ  is  tenor, 
Pilate  bass,  and  there  are  choruses  for  the  priests,  soldiers,  and  people, 
interspersed  with  evangelical  narrative  in  recitative."  *  A  solemn 
dance  is  still  performed  at  Easter  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  which  recalls  the  movements  of  the  Oreek  chorus.' 

>  De  Gab.  Del,  vi,  12  (A.  D.  451).         •  Etym.,  six,  60 ;  Migne,  buxii,  409. 

*  De  CiYit.  Dei,  i,  82.  «  Wazd,  Dnmalio  literatue,  i,  18. 

*  The  Beligiooa  Drama,  in  Modern  Bey.,  i,  801  (Oct.,  1880). 

*  Oxenham,  Hiraole  Plays,  In  Eaeaya  in  Eool.  Hist.,  p.  908. 
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The  next  step  was  to  take  the  drama  under  the  wings  of  the 
Church  as  an  ordinary  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  com- 
paratively early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  the  East,  this  was 
done.  The  intercourse  of  nations  occasioned  by  the  Crusades  in- 
troduced the  sacred  drama  into  the  West.  The  plays  were  of  three 
kinds :  1.  Mysteries,  representation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  redemption;  2.  .Miracle  Plays,  representation  of  the 
Scripture  narrative ;  and,  3.  Moralities,  representation  by  allegor- 
ical personification  of  virtues,  vices,  and  abstract  qualities.  The 
oldest  extant  Mysteries  are  French,  and  belong  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  the  oldest  German  play,  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Antichrist, 
found  in  the  convent  of  Tegem  See,  belongs  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  popularity 
of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  was  at  its  zenith.  They  were 
first  held  in  the  Church,  but  partly  on  account  of  the  incongruities 
and  abuses  which  crept  in,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
space  to  accommodate  the  crowds, Innocent  III  in  1210  forbade  the 
representation  of  plays  in  the  Church  and  taking  any  part  in  them 
by  the  clergy.  When  the  drama  was  celebrated  in  the  open  air 
scope  was  given  for  more  elaborate  presentation,  a  huge  stage 
being  erected  in  three  tiers,  the  highest  representing  heaven  ;  the 
lowest,  hell ;  and  the  middle,  the  earth.  The  daring  imagination 
of  the  medisBval  mind  stopped  at  nothing  in  its  desire  to  show 
forth  the  sacred  history  of  man  from  the  creation  to  the  judgment 
day.  One  of  the  favorite  plays  was  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  in 
which  Christ  goes  into  the  underworld  and  delivers  the  patriarchs 
who  have  been  awaiting  his  coming.  The  awful  history  as  out- 
lined in  the  Apocalypse  is  represented  on  the  stage — the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  being  strongly  pictured,  so  as  to  make  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  spectators.  Popes,  emperors,  kings,  queens,  magis- 
trates, and  merchants  in  turn  confess  their  guilt  and  the  justness 
of  the  eternal  agony  which  is  their  doom.  A  condemned  pope  thus 
exclaims : 

"  Now  bootless  it  is  to  ask  meroie. 
For,  living,  highest  in  earth  was  I ; 
Also  silver  and  simonj 
Made  me  a  pope  unworthy." 

A  wicked  queen  piteously  cries  out : 

"  Where  is  my  beanty  that  was  so  bright  t 
Where  is  the  baron,  where  is  the  knight,  ♦ 

Where  in  the  world  is  any  wight, 
That  for  my  fairness  now  wiU  fight  ? " 
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Christ  is  represented  sitting  on  a  cloud  with  the  inatruments  of 
his  passion — the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails,  the  spear, 
bat  exhibiting  his  body  more  marred  and  wounded  by  the  sins  of 
man  than  by  the  tortures  of  his  Jewish  murderers,  and  pronounces 
sentence  of  final  doom.     To  the  saved  he  says : 

"  Come  hither  to  me,  my  darlingB  deaze ; 
While  I  was  on  the  earth  here 
Ye  gave  me  meet  in  good  manere,  . . . 
Yea,  f oraooth,  my  friendee  dear, 
Such  as  poor  and  naked  were, 
Ye  clad  and  fed  them  both  in  fear. 
And  harbored  them  alaoe." 

Turning  to  the  wicked,  he  says : 

"  Nay,  when  ye  aaw  the  least  of  mine 

That  on  earth  soffered  pine, 

To  help  them  ye  did  naught  incline ; 

Therefore  go  to  the  fire. 
And  tho'  my  sweet  mother  deare. 
And  aU  the  saints  that  ever  were. 
Prayed  for  yon  right  now  here, 

Alas,  it  were  too  late  I "  > 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these  plays  on  the  rough, 
semicivilized  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  salutary,  especially  when 
enacted  with  gravity  and  in  a  religious  spirit. 

But  the  religious  drama  was  no  exception  to  the  common  fate  of 
all  spectacular  artificial  representations  in  their  inevitable  descent 
to  buflFoonery  and  license.  In  the  Miracle  play  of  the  Deluge 
Noah's  wife  refuses  to  go  into  the  ark  unless  she  takes  her  gossips 
with  her.  She  has  drunk  many  a  quart  of  ale  with  them,  and  will 
not  abandon  them  now : 

**  Yea,  Syr,  set  np  ye  sayle 

And  rowe  forth  with  evil  hele  (health), 

For,  without  any  fayle, 

I  win  not  oat  of  this  towns, 

^Bnt  I  have  my  gossips  every  one ; 

One  f oote  farther  I  wiU  not  gone : 
They  shaU  not  drowns,  by  St.  John  I 
An  [if|  I  may  save  their  lyf e, 

They  loved  me  fuU  weU,  by  Christ  I 

Bat  thoa  wilt  let  them  in  thy  chist. 
Else  rowe  forth,  Noe,  whither  thon  list, 
And  get  thee  a  new  wife." 

I  See  Withrow,  The  Early  English  Drama,  in  Methodist  Bev.,  July,  1894, 
pp.  545,  ff. 
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Noah  complaiiis  that  women  are  crabbed  always^  and  tells  Shem  to 
bring  her  in  by  main  force.  When  this  is  done  she  gives  her  hns- 
band  a  slap  in  the  face.  **  There^  take  that !  *^  she  says.  Noah 
answers,  '^  Ah,  marry,  this  is  hot !    It  is  good  to  be  still.  ^' 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  irreverence  and  fantastic  ex- 
travagance of  these  plays  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  is  given 
by  Vitet.  To  commemorate  the  capture  of  the  English  fortress  of 
Dieppe,  on  August  14,  1443,  there  was  celebrated  in  that  city  for 
two  centuries  at  every  anniversary  of  the  battle  a  series  of  Mystery 
plays.  A  special  confraternity  was  formed,  ''  which  arranged  the 
program  and  marshaled  the  huge  procession,  and  toward  its  close 
eleven  of  their  number,  dressed  as  apostles  and  headed  by  a  priest 
who  represented  St.  Peter,  carried  in  a  bower  of  foliage  a  beautiful 
girl  intended  to  personate  the  blessed  Virgin.  After  mtstirt  plat 
a  march  of  several  hours  through  the  streets  the  ofdiippb. 
phalanx  reached  the  portals  of  St.  Jacques,  along  whose  crowded 
aisles  and  amidst  incredible  disorder  a  way  was  with  difficulty 
made  for  the  Virgin  by  the  sturdy  blows  from  the  sticks  and  hal- 
berds of  her  attendants.  At  the  end  of  the  choir  a  lofty  stage  was 
erected,  and  over  it  a  venerable  graybeard,  in  royal  robes,  crowned 
with  a  tiara,  and  seated  upon  cloads,  amidst  which  a  dazzling  sun 
of  gold  shone  over  his  head  and  a  host  of  angels  surrounded  his 
throne,  personated  the  eternal  Father.  By  ingenious  mechanism 
the  angels  were  made  to  ascend  and  descend,  to  flap  their  wings 
and  wave  their  censers  and  lift  their  trumpets,  like  the  modem 
Italian  fantoccini.  At  the  commencement  of  the  mass  two  angels 
came  down,  and  taking  the  sacred  Virgin  bore  her  upward  as  she 
lay  upon  her  dying  bed  before  the  high  altar  in  a  kind  of  garden 
of  Oethsemane  made  of  flowers  and  fruit  of  painted  wax.  Her  as- 
cension was  so  graduated  that  she  reached  the  throne  at  the  exact 
moment  of  the  adoration  of  the  host.  Then  the  Father  thrice 
gave  her  his  blessing,  an  angel  crowned  her,  and  the  clouds  of 
heaven  seemed  to  close  beneath  her  feet  and  shut  her  out  from 
the  spectators'  eyes.  Meanwhile  the  choir  below  presented  a  yet 
stranger  blending  of  comedy  and  devotion.  On  one  side  St.  Peter 
administered  the  holy  communion  to  the  apostles,  who  were  bound 
to  do  his  bidding  under  penalty  of  a  fine ;  on  the  other  a  buffoon, 
called  Orimpesulais,  or  Oingalet,  performed  a  thousand  antics,  now 
pretending  to  be  dead,  now  coming  to  life  again,  and  now  apostro- 
phizing the  Virgin  and  the  Deity,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the 
mob.  On  the  two  following  days  the  mysteries  of  the  nativity  and 
the  annunciation  were  the  scene  of  yet  stranger  comedies  and  more 
grotesque  saturnalia.     Such  was  the  passion  of  the  Dieppois  for 
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their  Mystery  play  that  it  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  seYenteenlh 
centmy,  despite  the  earnest  desire  of  the  magistrates  to  banish  it 
from  the  Church.  But  in  1647  Louis  XIY  and  the  queen  dowager, 
being  present  at  it,  were  so  offended  at  its  profanity  that  it  was 
forthwith  suppressed  by  royal  edict/'  *  This  fragment  of  munici- 
pal French  history,  with  its  mingled  piety  and  brutality,  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  religious  drama  lingered  on  until  the  Reformation  and 
after^  and  was  employed  by  the  contestants  in  that  great  strife  to 
satirize  one  another.  John  Heywood's  "Four  Ps,*'  1562,  the 
Morality  '*  Everyman,"  1531,  Sir  David  Lindsay's  famous  '*  Satyre 
of  Three  Estates,"  and  Bishop  Bale's  "  King  John,"  are  some  of 
these  controversial  interludes  in  which,  with  rude  and  extravagant 
descriptions  and  denunciations,  the  fight  was  carried  on  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Lindsay's  piece  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  satires  ever  written — an  unsparing  exposure  of  the 
corruption  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  it  formed  one  of 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  way  was  paved  for  the  Reformation. 
An  illustration  of  the  realism  of  these  plays  is  afforded  by  the 
Tragedy  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  which  was  performed  at  Eisenach  in 
1332  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  Landgrave. Fred- 
erick, the  Joyful,  was  present,  and  was  greatly  angered  and  alarmed 
at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  the  Foolish  Virgins  appeal  in  vain 
to  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  are  finally  thrust 
down  to  hell,  notwithstanding  her  entreaties  to  her  Son  to  pardon 
them.  ''What  means  this,  if  God  will  not  pity  us  even  when 
Mary  and  the  saints  intercede  ?"  The  fright  and  indignation  of 
Frederick  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.     He  died  two  years  afterward. 

In  a  Passion  play  at  Metz,  in  1437,  the  priest  who  took  the  part 
of  Christ  nearly  died  of  exhaustion  on  the  cross,  and  another  priest, 
who  represented  Judas,  narrowly  escaped  hanging  himself,  so  ter- 
ribly vivid  and  real  were  the  emotions  of  the  performers.'  The 
crucifixion  scene  is  still  very  trying  to  the  chief  performer  at  Ober- 
Ammergau,  who  has  to  remain  some  twenty  minutes  on  the  cross. 

But  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  plays  gradually  merged  into  the 
literary  drama  of  modern  times,  which  has  borne  such  splendid 
fruitage  i  although  still  in  the  little  hamlet  of  the  Tyrolese  valley 
true-hearted  peasants  show  forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  humblest  and 

>  Dieppe,  in  Church  Qnar.  Rer.,  yiii,  887,  888  (July,  1879) ;  U.  L.  Vitet, 
Hist,  dee  Anciennee  Yilles  de  France.    Premi^  fl^e.    Haote-Nonnandie^ 
Dieppe,  2  yola,  Paris,  1885. 
.    *  Ozenham,  op,  cit,,  p.  205. 
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sincerest  piety  and  with  maryelous  dramatic  intensity  and  truth 
the  immortal  story  of  Ood^s  love  in  Jesus  Christ — the  solitary  rep- 
resentative in  modem  times  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opments in  mediaeval  Church  history.' 

'  On  the  Passion  Flay  at  Ober-Anunergan,  eee  Binns,  The  Religions  Drama, 
in  Mod.  Bey.,  Oct.,  1880,  i  801;  and  John  P.  Jackson's  magnificent  work,  ptub 
lished  in  qnarto  in  London  and  Mnnioh,  1878,  which  contains  yery  rich  iUns 
trations  and  strong  descriptions. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

CHRISTIAN  ABT. 

The  beginnings  of  Christian  art  were  humble^  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity.  Not  many 
rich,  not  many  mighty,  were  called.  No  fine  artistic  development, 
therefore,  could  be  expected.  Even  when  beginnings  were  made 
they  followed  the  ordinary  pagan  modes.  ''  Christian  art  followed 
the  technical  rules  of  the  period,  and  adopted  whatever  processes 
were  in  use  among  the  artists  of  the  day,  and  were  most  suited  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand,  whether  fresco,  tempera,  or  encaustic. '^ 
The  subjects  followed  the  same  order.  The  Christians  conformed 
to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  '^  Christian 
art,''  says  Venables,  ''  was  no  more  than  the  continua-  tenables  oir 
tion  of  the  art  Christianity  found  already  existing  as  ^^  i»  «>««. 
the  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  with  such  modifications  as  its 
purer  faith  and  higher  morality  rendered  necessary.  The  artists 
employed  were  not  necessarily  Christians ;  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
especially  in  the  earliest  times,  they  would  probably  be  pagans, 
working  in  the  style  and  depicting  the  subjects  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  only  restricted  by  the  watchful  care  of  their  employers 
that  no  devices  were  introduced  that  could  offend  the  moral  tone  of 
the  Christians.  In  the  earliest  examples  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing distinctive  of  the  religion  professed.  'At  first,'  says  Burgon,* 
'they  even  used  many  of  the  same  devices  for  mural  decorations  as 
the  pagans  had  used,  always  excepting  anything  that  was  immoral 
or  idolatrous ;  introducing,  however,  every  here  and  there,  as  the 
ideas  occurred  to  them,  something  more  significant  of  their  own 
creed,  until  by  and  by  the  whole  was  exclusively  Christian.' "  * 

The  deep-rooted  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  all  representations  of  the 
Deity  made  its  impress  on  the  early  Church,  and  at  first  the  Chris- 
tian artist  contented  himself  with  the  simple  naturalism  of  the 
decoration  already  common.  The  earliest  Christian  frescoes  are 
simply  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  times,  vines,  grapes,  birds,  but- 
terfiies,  winged  genii,  gracefully  draped  female  figures,  and  other 
objects  still  to  be  seen  in  museums  from  Pompeii. 

But  gradually  these  familiar  objects  became  invested  in  the  devout 

'  Letien  from  Rome,  p.  260. 

*  Freeoo,  in  Smith  and  Oheetham,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiquities,  i,  691. 
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imagination  of  the  ChristianB  with  suggeetions  of  their  Master^  and 
natare  became  a  sacrament  full  of  intimations  of  its  Creator. 
TH.T1H.AHD  ^he  Yinc  is  one  of  the  earUest  subjects  chosen,  the 
oTut  Bf.  words  of  the  Lord, ''  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,^ 
^'^"^  dwelling  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  and  producing 

m  artistic  representation  of  rare  beauty.  In  the  Tery  earliest 
Atacomb,  that  of  Domitilla,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  or  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  we  have  the  yine  trailing  over  the 
vaulted  roof  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  which  birds  are 
pecking  and  winged  boys  are  gathering  the  grapes,  Hommsen 
says  that  no  decorative  artist  of  the  Augustan  period  need  be  ashamed 
of  the  effect.'  The  vine  did  not  exist  longer  than  the  sixth  century 
as  an  emblem,  after  that  being  idly  decorative.'  In  connection  with 
the  vine,  as  well  as  apart  from  it,  the  symbol  of  the  Oood  Shepherd 
was  frequent  in  the  early  centuries,  that  also  being  discarded  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  fish  symbol  is  prominent  in. the 
catacombs,  representing  at  once  the  Saviour  himself — the  ana- 
grammatic  'IX6T2  *  and  the  human  object  of  his  salvation — the 
Christian  deriving  his  life  from  the  waters  of  baptism,*  while  the 
fisherman  spoke  of  him  who  by  the  Oospel  hook  had  taken  men  for 
life,  not  for  death.*  This  image  is  developed  in  the  Orphic  hymn 
attributed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  thus  graphically  rendered  by 
W.  L.  Alexander  : 

**  Fisher  of  men  whom  thon  to  life  dost  bring ; 
From  evil  sea  of  sin, 

And  from  the  biUowj  strife, 
Gathering  pnre  fishes  in 

Caught  with  sweet  bait  of  life.*'  • 

Clement  recommends  the  use  of  this  symbol  as  one  well  known, 
and  he  also  commends  those  of  the  dove,  ship,  lyre,  and  anchor. 
In  times  of  persecution  the  symbol  of  the  cross  was  disguised,  but 
no  danger  could  attach  to  the  use  of  the  fish.  In  the  Callixtine  cat- 
acomb the  agapce  are  universally  set  forth  under  the  symbols  of  bread 
and  fish.  The  billets  given  to  the  newly  baptized  were  frequently  in 
the  form  of  the  symbolical  fish,  as  pledges  or  tokens  of  the  rights 
given  in  baptism.  After  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  symbol 
of  the  fish  gave  way  to  that  of  the  cross.     Even  pagan  subjects  were 

'  In  Contemp.  Key.,  May,  1871,  p.  170. 

*  For  fall  information  see  art.  Yine  (in  Art),  by  l^^rwhitt,  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham. 

'  As  is  well  known,  this  symbol  is  derived  from  the  initials  of  the  words, 
•Ij7«7cwc  Xptffrbc  Oeov  Tide  S«n^p.         *  Tertnllian,  de  Bap.,  c.  i. 

'  Venables,  I  c  «  Ante-Nioene  Fathers  (Edinb.  ed.),  i,  844. 
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pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church.  Orpheus^  captiyating  the 
wild  beasts  with  the  sound  of  his  Ijre^  was  adopted  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  subduing  the  savage  passions  of  men  by  the  music  of  the 
Gospel^  and  Ulysses,  deaf  to  the  alluring  voices  of  the  sirens,  repre- 
sented the  believer  triumphing  over  the  seductions  of  worldly  and 
sensual  pleasure.*  It  is  strange  how  the  pagan  symbols  were  so 
freely  retained  without  any  thought  of  their  incongruity.  Jordan 
is  represented  as  a  river  god,  a  mountain  by  a  mountain  god,  a  city 
by  a  goddess  with  a  mural  crown,  and  night  by  a  female  figure  with 
a  torch  and  star-bespangled  robe.'  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
some  of  the  stem  moralists,  like  TertuUian,'  condemned  all  repre- 
sentations of  religious  subjects,  and  even  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen,  two  of  the  men  of  widest  outlook  in  the  pre-Nicene 
age,  looked  askance  at  artistic  development  in  the  Church.* 

But  as  soon  as  Christian  art  became  free  enough  to  range  through 
historical  scenes,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  allegorical  representa- 
tions, a  brighter  future  began.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  no  au- 
thentic portrait  of  Christ  exists.  That  such  is  the  fact  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  words  of  IrensBus  and  Augustine,'  and  Martigny  well 
observes  that  the  controversy,  from  the  second  century  onward, 
over  the  question  as  to  the  comeliness  of  our  Lord^s  personal  ap- 
pearance makes  it  perfectly  certain  that  no  authentic  picture  of 
him  ever  existed.  Therefore  the  portraits  that  prevail  are  all  the 
more  interesting  as  evidences  of  how  different  minds  represented  to 
themselves  the  face  of  the  historic  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
these  likenesses,  now  lost,  is  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Callixtine  cat- 
acomb, of  the  second  century,  and  which  admirably  forms  the 
model  of  that  traditional  face  of  Christ  which,  through  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  has  passed  into  all  Christian  painting,  although  Lord 
Lindsay  thinks  that  the  traditional  head  was  not  known  until  the 
fourth  century,  when  it  was  sent  to  Constantia,  sister  of  Constan- 
tine,  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.* 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  the  ascetic  spirit  gave  a  false  con- 
ception to  that  beautiful  and  engaging  form  in  which  dwelt  the 
divine  Son,  and  around  which  little  children  loved  to  gather ;  and 
it  may  be  true,  also,  as  Tyrwhitt  remarks,  that  manly  beauty  came 
to  be  associated  in  the  eyes  of  the  monastic  Church  only  with  the 

1  Venables,  I.  e.;  Martigiiy,  Diet,  des  Ant.  Chr^t.,  pp.  447,  648  ;  Be  BoBd, 
Bnlletino,  1868,  p.  85. 

*  Kngler,  Handbook  of  Painting,  pt.  1,  p.  9. 

*  Adv.  Hermog.,  i ;  De  Idolatr.,  v.  *  Protrep.,  Iv.;  Cont.  Cels.,  iv,  81. 
'Iren.,  Contra  Hsarea.,  i,  25 ;  Aug.,  De  Trinitate,  Tiii,  4,  5. 

*  Tyrwhitt,  Jesus  Christ,  Representationa  of,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  i,  875. 
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eagerness  and  fierceness  of  barbarian  soldiers.  The  pictares  of  Christ, 
if  not  hideous,  were  ill-favored.  Under  the  influence  of  the  bar- 
baric invasions  he  was  regarded  as  a  divine  deliverer.  ''The 
Christian  assembly  on  earth,  nnder  the  hands  of  Alaric  and  Gen- 
seric,  Attila  and  Alboin,  was  utterly  hopeless  of  any  good  on  earth. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  church  from  the 
sixth  century  begins  accordingly  to  be  adorned  as  a  mystical  repre- 
sentation of  heaven,  beyond  the  wilderness  of  earth,  with  the  por- 
trait of  Christ  at  its  center.  The  Lord  whom  all  seek  so  piteouslj 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple  ;  and  the  eyes  of  distressed  con- 
gregations are  allowed  a  vision  in  symbol  of  his  presence  breaking 
in  on  the  distresses  of  later  days.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
churches  thus  ornamented  is  that  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damians  at 
Rome.  Here  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  coming  with  clouds  and 
standing  on  the  firmament,  is  grand  and  sublime  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  and  greatest  instance  of  very  early 
date  in  which  passionate  conception,  supported  by  powerful  color, 
TTBWHrrroN  forces  itself,  without  any  other  advantage,  into  the 
TI0N8  OP  "  foremost  ranks  of  creation  in  art.  The  towering  and  all- 
cHRisT.  commanding  form  of  the  Lord  must  have  seemed  to  fill 

the  whole  temple,  with  the  symbolic  hand  of  the  First  Person  of 
the  Trinity  above  his  head  and  the  dove  on  his  right  hand.  The 
mystic  Jordan,  or  river  of  death,  is  at  his  feet,  and  on  its  other  side, 
with  small  rocks  and  trees  to  indicate  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
are  the  twelve  sheep  of  his  flock,  with  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem,  he  himself  appearing  again  in  the  center  on  earth  as 
the  Lamb  of  the  elder  dispensation. ''  *  It  is  instructive  to  notice 
the  breadth  and  boldness  of  these  magnificent  artistic  creations  in 
the  ancient  and  medisBval  Church.  A  part  of  the  pictures  is  fre- 
quently inlaid  in  white  and  gold  mosaic.  But  we  must  not  aasame 
from  the  thin,  tall,  ascetic  Christ  of  mediaeval  art  that  the  first 
painters  had  a  like  gloomy  conception.  On  the  contrary,  thej 
shared  the  cheerfulness,  buoyancy,  and  hopefulness  which  even 
Lecky  has  remarked  in  the  early  Church,  and  they  represented  Jesus 
after  the  classic  manner  as  comely  and  beautiful. 

Lord  Lindsay  has  depreciated  the  earliest  artistic  expression  of 
the  Church  as  shown  in  the  innumerable  frescoes  of  the  catacombs. 
He  calls  them  "poor  productions,'* ''  where  the  meagemess  of  in- 
vention is  only  equaled  by  the  feebleness  of  execution,  inferior, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  worst  specimens  of  contemporary  heathen 
art.^*  ■  But  this  is  a  hasty  and  superficial  judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  these  remains  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  pagan  work 
»  TyrwMtt,  p.  876.  •  Hist,  of  Chr.  Art,  i,  80. 
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of  the  time.  With  juster  appreciation  Kugler  speaks  of  the 
"  grandeur  of  arrangement  of  the  earliest  paintings,  their  peculiar 
solemnity  and  digrity  of  style/'  though  there  were,  of  course,  tech- 
nical defects  which  are  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  haste  with 
which  the  work  was  done  in  a  time  of  danger  and  uncertainty.*  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  these  frescoes  were  made.  According 
to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  the  artists  boldly  stained  the  rough- 
coated  walls  with  light  water-colors  of  a  lively  tint,  and  rapidly 
defined  the  outlines  of  their  figures  with  strong  dark  lines.  The 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  similarly  defined  with  black  lines.  A 
dash  of  warm  yellow-red  tone  was  thrown  over  the  fiesh  portions  of 
the  figure,  the  shadows  being  worked  in  in  broad  masses  with  a 
deeper  tint  of  the  same  warm  hue.  The  details  were  almost  en- 
tirely left  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  The  draperies  were 
colored  primary  rays,  indicating  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  harmony.  These  critics  also  claim  that  the  '^  attitudes  are 
not  without  grandeur,  nor  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  without 
breadth,  nor  the  drapery  without  simplicity."' 

The  free  use  of  painting  by  the  mediseyal  Church  found  an  ex- 
ample in  the  fearless  application  by  Paulinus  of  Nola  (354-431)  of 
the  principle  afterward  enunciated  by  John  of  Damascus,  that  pic- 
tures are  the  books  of  the  unlearned.  The  festival  of  St.  Felix 
gathered  together  an  immense  concourse  of  country  folk,  whose 
feasting  usually  ended  in  a  debauch.  To  beguile  them  from  their 
baser  pleasures,  to  fix  their  minds  on  higher  things,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  sacred  history,  Paulinus  resolved  to  try  the  ministry  of 
art,  with  a  lavishness  which  would  have  pleased  the  heart  of  the 
lamented  William  Morris.  He  embellished  the  ceiling  and  walls 
of  both  the  old  and  new  basilica  with  a  series  of  scriptural  paintings. 
He  tells  all  about  these  pictures,  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  them 
in  his  own  poems.  The  whole  Scripture  history  was  also  painted 
on  the  walls  of  Charlemagne's  palace  at  Ingelheim. 

The  same  hesitation  with  regard  to  painting  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  early  Church  applied  also  to  sculpture  and  the  plastic  arts. 
The  first  centuries  were  exceedingly  sterile  in  any  distinctly  Chris- 
tian works  of  sculpture.  D'Agincourt  searched  through  Italy  for 
fifty  years,  and  could  discover  only  three  or  four  well-authenticated 
cases  of  Christian  statues.  For  seven  or  eight  centuries  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  extinct,  except  on  works  in  relief  on  sarcophagi  and 
ivories.'    The  chief  piece  of  sculpture  from  the  ancient  Church  is 

>  See  Kugler,  Handbook  of  Pointing,  p.  14. 

*  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle,  Hist,  of  Painting,  i,  8. 

'  Yenables,  Sculpture,  Christian,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  11, 1868. 
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the  famous  bronze  figare  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  bafiilica,  placed 
by  Appell,  Perkins,  Ldbke,  and  Venables  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  J.  H.  Parker  regards  it  as  a  work  of  the  thirteenth.  It  i£ 
in  eyery  respect  a  close  imitation  of  the  ancient  Boman  statues, 
and  displays  great  care  and  technical  skill.'  The  statae  of  Hippoly- 
tuSy  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  sixth  century/ 
and  is  pronounced  by  Winckelmann  and  others  to  be  the  beet 
known  example  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 

■Lfibke,  HiBt.  of  Soolptore,  i,  887. 

*  Beber,  Hist,  of  )Cedi»Tal  Art,  p.  106,  places  the  Hippoljtns  atfttna  at  X. 
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I.   OKNX&AL  WOBXS  ON  THB  BISTORT  OF  UNIYXBSinSS. 

1.  Maitre,  Leoo.    Lee  ^coles  ^piaoopales  et  monaatiqiiee  de  rOccident  depaia 

Charlemagne  jnaqn'k  Philippe  Angnste  (768-1180).    Paris,  1868. 

2.  Denifle,  Heinr.    Die  Entotehimg  der  Univeraitaten  dee  Mittelalters  bia 

1400.  (Vol.  i  of  his  work  :  Die  Univeraitiiten  dea  Mittelaltera.)  Berl., 
1885.  Oharacteriaed  by  profound  and  eztenaive  learning  and  presenting 
generally  sound  conclusions.  A  colossal  undertaking,  to  be  completed  in 
five  vols. 

8.  Laurie  S.  S.  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  UniYersities, 
with  a  surrey  of  mediffival  education.  Lond.,  1886,  new  ed.,  1891. 
Brilliant,  but  not  free  from  inaccuracies  and  misconceptions. 

4.  Compary6,  Gabriel.  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Univer- 
sities.   (Great  Educator  series.)    Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1898. 

6.  Rashdall,  Hastings.  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2 
vols,  in  8.  Oxf.,  1895.  Fully  equal  to  Denifle  in  learning  ;  a  work  of 
great  value  and  interest. 

n.  univJUiSITIXB  IN  YABIOUB  OOUNTBIBB. 

1.  Wood,  Anthony.    AthensB  Oxonienses.    2  vols.    Oxon.,  1674 ;  and  Lond., 

1721.  Survey  of  Antiquities  of  Oxford.  Ed.,  A.  Chirk,  vols,  i-iii,  Oxf., 
1886-89. 

2.  Mullinger,  J.  B.    The  University  of  Cambridge.    Cambr.,  1878.    A  Short 

Hist,  of  the  same,  in  Epochs  of  Church  History  series.    N.  T.,  1888. 

The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  the  restoration  of  education  in  the 

ninth  century.    Lond.,  1877.    Art.  Universities  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  Edinb., 

1888.    The  first  tolerably  correct  account  in  English. 
8.  Werner,  KjuI,    Alonin  und  sein  Jahrhundert    Ein  Beitrag  zur  ohristlich- 

theologisohen  literaturgeschichte.    New  ed.,  Wien,  1881. 
4.  Grant,  Alexander,  Sir.    Story  of  the'  University  of  Edinburgh  during  its 

First  Three  Hundred  Tears.    2  vols.    Lond.,  1884. 
6.  Parker,  James.  The  Early  History  of  Oxford.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soo.)  Oxf.,  1884. 

6.  Conrad,  J.    German  Universities.    Glasgow,  1885. 

7.  Lyte,  H.  C.  Maxwell.    A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  down  to 

1580.  Lond.,  1886.  The  first  critical  history  of  the  University  and  gen- 
erally accurate. 

8.  Brodrick,  G.  C.    A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    Epochs  of  Church 

History  series.    Lond.  and  N.  T.,  1887. 

9.  Kanfmann,  George.    DieGeschiohtederdeutschenUniversitaten.  Stuttg., 

1888.  (Contains  references  to  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  period.  Treats  medinval  universities  in  general;  is  well 
written  and  interesting.    Directed  against  Denifle  (see  above). 
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10.  The  OoUeges  of  Oxford:  their  liirtoiy  and  traditknia.    Tweni^-osie  ciii^iiea 

oontrflrated  by  memben  of  the  eoDeges.  Edited  by  Andrew  Cluk.  (Qz- 
foid  Hiei.  See.)    Ozl,  im. 

11.  Cudon,  G.    Le  Fonda«i<m  de  I'UniTeraiM  de  Donei.    Pteie,  1803. 

12.  W6et,A.F.    AIcninaadiheBifleofiheChziBtianSehoolB.    N.  T.,  1808. 
18.  EdgWy  John.    Hieioiy  of  Eailj  Scotch  Education.  Edinb.,  1888.     A  tsIh- 

ftble  and  highly  interaatingaccoont. 

14.  Fowler,  Thomaa.    The  Hiatoiy  of  Cofpoa  Chriati  College.    Ozf.,  1868L 

15.  Panlaen,  F.    Die  Grundnng  der  deataehen  XJniTerBititen  im  Mittelalter. 

(Hiatoriaehe  Zeiteehrift,  xIt,  Monehen,  1881.)  AJao  Die  deatechen  Uni- 
yerntiten.  BerL,  1806.  Eng^  tranaL  by  E.  D.  Perry.  ChazaetorandHia- 
torieal  Deyelopment  of  the  UnireiBitiea  of  (Germany.  Lond.  and  N.  T., 
1884. 

16.  Cartnlarinm    UniTecBitatia  Faiiaienaia.     Edited  by  H.  DeniHe.      Paris, 

1808-84. 

m.   GKHKRAI.  KDUGASIOV  DT  THB  MIDDLX  AOXL 

1.  Heppe,  H.    Daa  Schnlweaen  dee  Mittelaltera  nnd  deaaen  Beform  im  xri 

Jahrhnnderl     Marbozg,  1860. 

2.  Dollinger,  I.  J.  ▼.    Die  UniyerBitaten  aonat  nnd  jetzt.    Munchen,  1887. 

Engl,  tranel.  by  Appleton.    Ozf.,  1867. 
8.  Michand,  E.    Qnillanme  de  Champeanz  et  lea  Eooleade  Paria  an  12e  aitele. 
PariB,1867. 

4.  Kanfmann,  G.    Rhetorenachnlen  nnd  Eloateraehnlen,  oder  heidniaehe  and 

chriatliche  Knltnr  in  Gallien  wihrend  dee  5  nnd  6  Jafarhnnderta.  (Hi«- 
tor.  Taachenbnchy  1860.) 

5.  Just,  K.  S.    Znr  Padagog^  dee  Mittelaltera.    Eiaenach,  1876. 

6.  Drane,  Angosta  T.    ChriBtian  Schoola  and  Scholaza.    2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1881. 

Popular. 

7.  Kammel,  H.  J.    Geaehichte  dee  dentaohen  Sohnlweaena  im  XJebeigang  yom 

Mittelalter  znr  Nenzeil    Leipz.,  1882. 

8.  Poole,  R.  L.    Dlnatrationa  of  the  HiBtozy  of  Mediisyal  Thon^t.    Land., 

1884. 

9.  Specht,  F.  A.    Geaehiohte  dea  XJnterrichtsweaena  in  DentBofaland  yon  den 

altesten  Zeiten  bia  znr  Mitte  dea  18  Jahihnnderta.  Stnttg.,  1885. 
Crowned  by  the  Bayaiian  Academy  of  Seiencea. 

10.  Laoroiz,  PanL    In  hia  Science  and  literatoreof  the  Middle  Agea.    2d  ed., 

Land.,  1887. 

11.  Lorenz,  S.    Volkaerziehmig  im  spaten  Mittelalter.    Pinderbom,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   AND   THE   RISE   OF   UNIVERBITIES. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church  religions  education 
was  very  simple*  It  was  confined  to  the  main  facts  of  the  Gospel 
history  and  the  more  important  principles  of  Chris-  ^^^^^^ 
tian  truth.  Later  it  became  more  elaborate,  and  the  early  kduca- 
interpolation  of  question  and  answer  in  Acts  viii,  37,  "^*' 
shows  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  apostolic  practice  and  the  more  careful  training  given 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  That  training  in  the  hands,  not 
of  special  teachers,  but  of  the  ordinary  Church  oflScers — bishops, 
deacons,  presbyters,  and  readers — ^included  systematic  instruction 
in  a  wide  range  of  doctrinal  instruction.  From  the  great  works 
of  Saint  Augustine — De  Oatechizandis  Sudibus — and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem — Catecheses — on  religious  education  we  learn  that  the 
range  of  subjects  includes  the  sacred  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  downward,  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  types  of  the  law,  the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  the  whole  scope  of  theology :  God,  Christ,  the  birth  from 
the  Virgin,  the  cross,  the  burial,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  soul,  the  body,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  meats,  the 
general  resurrection,  and  judgment  to  come.  Augustine  also  drew 
around  him  in  his  episcopal  house  the  more  promising  of  the 
younger  clergy,  and  instructed  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  from 
those  who  had  been  thus  privileged  it  was  customary  to  select 
candidates  for  the  oflSces  of  the  Church  in  Africa.'  Special  schools 
were  established,  as  those  at  Alexandria,  Csesarea  in  Palestine 
founded  by  Origen,  and  Jerusalem  founded  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria,  while  that  at  Alexandria  became  the  most  famous  in  the 
ancient  Church* 

But  what  about  instruction  in  secular  knowledge  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  to  pagan  culture?  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
breadth  of  view  of  the  Church  that,  in  spite  of  the  «„,„.,,„« 
attempts  of  some  recent  wnters  to  represent  ancient  usino  paqav 
Christianity  as  intolerably  narrow  and  anticivic,  the  ^h<><>"- 
Christians  sent  their  children  constantly  to  the  pagan  schools, 
>  PoflsidinB,  Vita  Aug.,  zi. 
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where  they  were  instructed  in  the  whole  coarse  of  the  ordinary  Bo- 
man  curricolum.  The  wonderful  familiarity  of  the  Fathers  with 
pagan  literature  attests  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  this  respect, 
and  her  noble  faith  that  those  who  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Christ 
would  be  enlarged  in  mind,  but  not  corrupted  in  heart,  by  con- 
tact with  the  great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  the  benches 
of  that  university,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  which  Marcus  Aurelius 
founded  in  Athens,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St. 
Basil  sat  side  by  side  with  Julian,  the  later  emperor,  and  with  the 
most  ambitious  youths  of  paganism. 

Of  the  school  life  there  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  given  as  an  ex- 
cellent picture,^  not  omitting  the  hazing  and  rough  horseplay  of 
the  initiation  exercises  into  the  college  fraternities,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  this  respect  the  American  school  is  far  more  bar- 
baric than  the  Greek.'  He  says  that  there  were  two  roads  which 
they  were  very  familiar  with  in  Athens — one  leading  to  the  Chris- 
tian "buildings  and  the  teachers  there,"  the  other  to  "secular  in- 
structors." "  Feasts,  theaters,  meetings,  banquets  "  they  left  to 
those  who  desired  them,  but  as  for  themselves  they  "  had  but  one 
great  business  and  name — to  be,  and  to  be  called.  Christians." 
"  Hurtful  as  Athens  was," he  says,  "to  others  in  spiritual  things — 
and  this  is  of  no  slight  consequence  to  the  pious,  for  the  city  is 
richer  in  those  evil  riches,  idols,  than  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  being  carried  along  with  their  devotees  and  adher- 
ents— ^yet  we,  our  minds  being  closed  up  and  fortified  against  this, 
OEMORTOK  suffered  no  injury.  On  the  contrary,  strange  as  it 
THKPAOAN  may  seem,  we  were  thus  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
BCHoouu  f j^{|.jj  |jy  Q^j.  perception  of  their  trickery  and  unreality, 
which  led  us  to  despise  these  divinities  in  the  very  home  of  their 
worship.  And  if  there  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  a  river  flowing  with 
fresh  water  through  the  sea,*  or  an  animal  which  can  dance  in 
fire,*  the  consumer  of  all  things,  such  were  we  among  our  com- 
rades."* He  speaks  of  the  intense  devotion  of  the  pagan  students 
to  rhetoric,  of  which  noble  art,  says  the  author  of  the  Greek  Life 
of  Gregory,  he  and  Basil  culled  the  flower,  while  avoiding  the 
falsity.     The  same  authority  states   that  their  studies  included 

1  See  hiB  Oration  xliii  (Panegyric  on  St.  Basil),  15,  ff. 
'  From  these  rongb  ezeroisee  Basil  was  exonsed  through  the  influence  of 
Gregory,  as  Stanley  was  at  Bngby. 

*  The  Alphens,  a  river  of  Arcadia. 

*  The  salamander,  a  lizard  said  to  be  impervioos  to  the  action  of  fire.  See 
PUny,  Hist.  Nat.,  x,  67. 

*  Greg.  Naz.,  Orat.  xliii,  21  (Post-Nicene  Fathers,  vii,  403).  See  Jackson, 
St.  Basil,  in  same  series,  p.  xv, 
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grammar^  philosophy,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.'  Tertal- 
lian,  indeed,  expressly  interdicts  Christians  from  teaching  in  these 
schools,  because  of  their  necessity  of  commending  the  pagan  cults ; 
but  even  he  allows  the  lawfulness  of  learning  from  heathen  teachers^ 
and  indorses  the  plea  that  if  we  repudiate  secular  studies  divine 
studies  are  impossible.'  '^  Hence  it  was,^'  says  Newman,  ^'  that  in 
the  early  ages  the  Ohurch  allowed  her  children  to  attend  the 
heathen  schools  for  the  acquisition  of  secular  accomplishments^ 
where,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  evils  existed,  at  least  as  great  evils 
as  can  attend  a  mixed  education  now.  The  gravest  nwiuirg 
Fathers  recommended  for  Christian  youth  the  use  of  "wmomt. 
pagan  masters ;  the  most  saintly  bishops  and  most  authoritative 
doctors  had  been  sent  in  their  adolescence  by  Christian  parents  to 
pagan  lecture  halls.''  *  In  spite  of  the  debates  in  the  ancient  Church 
concerning  the  desirability  of  studying  the  productions  of  pagan 
genius,  all  the  more  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers  for  five  hun- 
dred years  received  their  intellectual  training  in  pagan  schools,  or 
in  schools  which  followed  the  traditions  of  pagan  culture.*  This 
practice  was  warmly  defended,  especially  in  Alexandria,  '^  not  with 
the  notion,''  as  Newman  says,  '^  that  the  cultivation  which  litera- 
ture gives  was  any  substantial  improvement  of  our  moral  nature, 
but  as  thereby  opening  the  mind  and  rendering  it  susceptible  to  an 
appeal.  Nor  as  if  the  heathen  literature  itself  had  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  Christianity,  but  because  it  contained 
in  it  the  scattered  fragments  of  those  original  traditions  which 
might  be  made  the  means  of  introducing  a  student  to  the  Christian 
system,  being  the  ore  in  which  the  true  metal  was  found."  * 

The  great  Fathers  were  formed  by  many  teachers,  pagan  and 
Christian,  and  they  might  refer  to  Chrysostom  as  an  example,  for 
he  was  educated  in  religious  knowledge  by  his  Christian  mother, 
in  rhetoric  by  Libanius,  and  in  philosophy  by  Andragathias,  two 

>  Migne,  Pat.  Gnec,  xzzv,  266.  See  Hnllinger,  Sohools,  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiquities,  ii,  1847. 

«DeIdol.,x. 

» Idea  of  a  University,  8th  ed.,  p.  9.  Newman  says  this  in  partial  excnae 
of  the  Irish  (Catholic)  bishops  in  **  soffering  the  introduction  "  into  Ireland  of 
a  ''  system  of  Mixed  Education  in  the  schools  called  National."  Bnt  this  suf- 
ferance, he  claims,  is  only  temporary  for  expedience'  sake.  E^en  at  the  date 
of  his  writing  both  the  bishops  and  the  pope  had  decreed  that  for  nniyersity 
enltore  the  mixed  principle  was  no  longer  tenable  for  Irish  Catholics.  Bnt, 
alas  I  the  ill-fated  Catholic  University  at  Dublin  did  not  long  aflford  them  a 
chance  for  the  enforcement  of  this  decree. 

*  For  a  partial  list  see  Hullinger,  I.  c,  p.  1848. 

*  The  Church  of  Alexandria,  in  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  6th  ed.,  p.  86. 
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heathen  teachers,  and  finally  in  Christian  doctrine  byMeletinsand 
Diodorns.* 

But  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  and  the  growth  of  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  led  to  a  new  disposition  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
MONASTBRus  °^^^^^*^®  schools  at  first  were  strongly  inclined  to  pro- 
ANDTHE0LA8-  UMt  thc  study  of  pagan  literature,  but  this  was  only 
BicBTODiw.  ^  temporary  narrowness.  The  founders  of  the  Bene- 
dictines neither  commanded  nor  forbade  the  study  of  secular  au- 
thors, although  Gregory  the  Great  exerted  his  powerful  infinence 
on  the  side  of  obscurantism.  He  expressly  forbade  bishops  to  study 
pagan  literature,  and  strongly  censured  Didier,  Bishop  of  Yienne, 
for  instructing  some  of  his  clergy  in  classical  literature — an  em- 
ployment of  time  which  he  declared  to  be  unbecoming  even  in  a 
pious  layman.'  At  any  rate  the  monasteries  became  fountains  of 
learning  sacred  and  profane,  and  they  were  supplemented  by  the 
episcopal  schools.  Charles  the  Great  organized  learning  through- 
out his  dominions  under  the  inspiring  direction  of  Alcuin,  who, 
although  well  read  in  the  Latin  classics,  and  with  an  earnest 
intention  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  empire,  was  too  defer- 
ential toward  Gregor/s  ideal.  An  interesting  document  has 
come  down  to  us — the  Capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great  or  of 
Alcuin  concerning  studies.  The  tone  is  altogether  religious. 
Learning  is  insisted  upon  chiefiy  for  its  value  in  elucidating  the 
hidden  meanings  of  Scripture,  and  one  of  the  Capitularies  directs 
that  in  connection  with  every  episcopal  see  and  monastery  there 
shall  be  a  school  where  boys  must  be  taught  the  psalms,  notation 
(notas),  singing,  the  use  of  the  Computus,  and  the  Latin  tongue. 
It  was  required  that  the  pupils  shall  be  supplied  with  accurately 
transcribed  text-books. 

The  East  and  the  Celtic  monasteries  exemplified  a  wider  culture. 
The  text-book  of  Martianus  Capella,  which  for  its  free  speculative 
tendency  was  reprobated  by  the  Latin  clergy,  had  a  wide  vogue 
CELTIC  AND  ft^iong  thc  Ccltic  monasteries.  In  the  time  of  Gregory 
laisH  MONAs-  of  Tours  it  seemed  to  be  a  common  manual  for  those  of 
'™'*®-  his  countrymen  who  made  any  profession  of  learning. 

It  was  rich  in  its  suggestions  of  heresies ;  it  contained  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Copemican  astronomy  in  the  statement  that  Mercury 
and  Venus  revolved  around  the  sun ;  it  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes ;  and  it  referred  to  the  triune  God  of  Christianity  as  in 

1  Kihn,  Aeltere  ckrisiliohe  Solmlen,  p.  60. 

*  John,  Vita  Greg.  HI,  88 ;  Greg.,  £p.  zi,  54.  Gregory's  great  work,  Magna 
Moralia,  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  althoxigh  it  abonnds  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant aUegory,  is  singularly  deficient  in  either  oriental  or  classical  learning. 
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the  same  category  with  the  gods  of  paganism.  It  was  from  these 
pages,  says  Mullinger,  that  Yirgilius,  the  Irish  bishop  of  Salzburg, 
derived  his  theory  of  an  antipodes,  for  which  horrible  heresy  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Boniface  and  the  anathema  of  Pope 
Zacharias.'  Besides,  when  John  Scotus  Erigena  came  ont  with  his 
liberal  yiews  he  was  accused  of  imbibing  them  at  the  same  foun- 
tain.* The  Irish  scholars  were  superior  in  classical  culture.  They 
constantly  affected  Oreek  modes  of  expression,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  Greek  Fathers.  Clement  the  Scott,  when  at  the  court  of 
Carlonum  in  742,  showed  himself  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Origen,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, and  Gregory.'  The  Scotch  (Irish)  also  indulged  in  specu- 
latiye  arguments  and  syllogistic  reasoning,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
some  of  the  continental  theologians,  one  of  whom  warned  the 
Church  that  the  faith  must  be  defended,  not  by  sophistic  trick- 
eries, but  by  the  plain  statements  of  Scripture.*  But  the  Greek 
and  Celtic  love  for  dialectics  proved  too  strong,  and  in  the  great 
schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  revived  and  used  with  rare 
Bubtility  and  power,  and  education  itself  entered  upon  a  new 
career.* 

In  speaking  of  the  mediadval  universities  we  must  not  forget  the 
terms  in  use.  The  tenth  century  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
Trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics)  and  the  uNiYiBsirr 
Quadrivium  (music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astron-  "w^wowov. 
omy),  constituting  the  so-called  Seven  Arts.  But  the  student 
must  not  be  deceived  by  these  high-sounding  names.  Arithmetic 
and  astronomy  were  of  value  chiefly  because  they  taught  the  means 
of  finding  Easter.  *^  Music  included  little  but  the  half-mystical 
doctrine  of  numbers  and  the  rule  of  the  plain  song ;  under  geom- 
etry Boethius  gives  little  but  a  selection  of  propositions  without 

1  Iri&.  dJt,^  p.  1858,  who  refers  to  Jaffi,  Hon.  Hogtint.,  p.  191. 

*  Ab  by  Prndentius  of  TrojeB,  Migne,  czv,  1294.  Martianns  Capella  was  a 
rhetorician  of  Carthage  in  the  fifth  oentnry,  and  the  title  of  Mb  work  was,  De 

^NnptiiB  FhilologisB  et  Mercnrii,  et  de  Septem  Artibns  LiberalibnB,  libri  No- 
vem.    It  was  edited  by  Grotina  when  a  boy,  probably  with  the  assistance  of 
Joseph  Soaliger,  Leyden,  1599,  and  (best  ed.)  by  Kopp,  Francf.,  1836.    It  was 
copied  and  recopied  by  the  monks.    See  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  - 
Boman  Biog.  and  Mythology,  i,  598. 

*  Haddon,  Bemains,  pp.  274,  286. 

*  Benedict  of  Aniane :  Apnd  modemos  soholastioos,  maadme  apnd  Scotos, 
iste  syUogismns  delnsioni  (Balnze,  Misc.,  v,  54) ;  Pradentins :  Neqnaqnam 
Bophistiois  iUnsionibns,  sed  Soriptnramm  sanotarom  evidentissimis  allega- 
tionibns  (Migne,  czv,  1018). 

*  See  the  fine  art.  by  Mnllinger,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  ii,  1858, 
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demonstrations.'"  Under  grammar  we  have  a  more  promising 
field,  for  it  ineloded  not  only  the  ordinary  roles,  but  all  daasical 
and  phUological  stadies — the  systematic  interpretation  of  the  clas- 
sical writers  of  Greece  and  Borne.  Bot  logic  was  the  richest  field, 
and  in  that  the  mediseval  mind  rereled.  Meager  at  the  best,  how- 
ever, as  these  stadies  were,  they  contained  the  germ  of  the  bet- 
ter fruitage  of  later  times.  The  word  nniyersity  meant  a  school 
in  which  were  gathered  persons  considered  in  the  aggregate  as 
forming  one  whole.  It  is  a  word  commonly  used  of  legal  corpo- 
rations, and  long  after  the  nse  of  the  word  educationally  it  was 
used  absolutely  of  town  corporations  and  guilds.  Even  when  ap- 
plied to  scholastic  guilds  it  was  used  interchangeably  with  such 
words  as  "community,''  or  ''college,"  and  in  its  earliest  period  it 
is  never  used  absolutely,  but  always  in  such  places  as  ''university 
of  scholars,"  "university  of  masters  and  scholars,"  "university  of 
study,"  and  the  like.  In  the  mediaeval  times  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  scholastic  body,  whether  of  teach- 
ers or  scholars.  Our  word  university  had  for  its  equivalent,  then, 
not  XTniversitas,  but  Stadium.  Studinm  Oenerale  means  not  a 
place  where  all  subjects  are  studied,  but  a  place  where  students 
from  all  parts  are  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  medi- 
aeval studies  possessed  all  the  faculties.  Even  Paris,  in  the  days 
of  her  highest  renown,  possessed  no  faculty  of  civil  law ;  while 
throughout  the  thirteenth  century  graduation  in  theology  was  in 
practice  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  Paris  and  the  English 
universities.'  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
term  Studium  Oenerale  became  common  to  designate  an  educa- 
tional institution,  and,  although  used  very  vaguely,  the  words 
seem  to  have  implied  three  characteristics :  that  the  school  at- 
tracted, or  at  least  invited,  students  from  all  parts,  and  not  merely 
those  of  a  particular  country  or  district ;  that  it  was  a  place  of 
higher  education,  that  is  to  say,  that  one  at  least  of  the  higher 
faculties — theology,  law,  medicine — ^was  taught  there;  and  that  such 
subjects  were  taught  by  a  considerable  number,  at  least  by  a  plu- 
rality, of  masters.* 
The  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  developed,  as  a  rule,  out  of 

>  Baahdall,  The  UnirerBities  of  Ehirope  in  the  Middle  Ages,  8  toIs.  in  3, 
Qxf.,  1805,  i,  85.  This  ia  a  thoroughly  Boientific  work  of  immenae  research 
and  of  fine  literary  interest,  one  of  the  beet  prodncta  of  the  modem  school  of 
history.  See  reyiews  in  The  Dial  (by  6.  A.  Hinsdale),  Feb.  1,  1896,  pp.  96,  £P.; 
The  Nation,  April  16  and  28,  1896,  pp.  809,  ft.,  327,  ft. ;  Amer.  Hist.  Ber.  (bj 
a.  B.  Adams),  i,  520-523  (April,  1896). 

•  iWd.,  i,  8.  »  Ibid.,  i,  9. 
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the  cathedral  schools,  and  not  directly,  at  least,  out  of  the  monas- 
tic schools. '  They  were  a  response  to  the  general  intellectual  quick- 
ening of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  not  to  any  new 
zeal  of  the  monks  or  clergy  for  education.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  any  school  from  assuming  the  title,  Stndium  Oenerale, 
which  belonged  preeminently  to  Bologna  and  Paris.  But  gradually 
the  right  of  constituting  Studia  Generalia  was  confined  to  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  so  far  as  conferring  on  the  universities  thus  hon- 
ored the  right  of  their  masters  to  teach  in  other  studia  without 
examination.*  Bashdall  has  dissipated  various  misconceptions  con- 
cerning mediseval  schools  in  a  passage  of  unusual  interest : 

**  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  features  of  the 
mediaeval  university  system  which  have  constantly  been  appealed 
to  as  binding  precedents  were  really  less  universal  and  less  invaria- 
ble than  has  been  supposed.  The  University  of  London,  after  be- 
ing empowered  by  royal  charter  to  do  all  things  that  could  be  done 
by  any  university,  was  legally  advised  that  it  could  not  grant  de- 
grees to  women  without  a  fresh  charter,  because  no  university  had 
ever  granted  such  degrees  :  we  have  seen  that  there  were  women 
doctors  at  Salerno.  We  have  been  told  that  the  medi-  ^AgHDALLOK 
sBval  university  gave  a  religious  education  :  we  have  seen  idea  of  umi- 
that  to  the  majority  of  students  it  gave  none.  We  ^"■*'"^- 
have  been  told  that  a  university  must  embrace  all  faculties :  we  have 
seen  that  many  very  famous  mediaeval  universities  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  That  it  eventually  came  to  be  considered  necessary,  or 
at  least  usual,  that  they  should  do  so  is  due  to  the  eventual  pre- 
dominance of  the  Parisian  type  of  university  organization,  minus 
the  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  absence  of  a  faculty  of  civil  law. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  collegiate  system  is  peculiar  to  England: 
we  have  seen  that  colleges  were  found  in  nearly  all  universities, 
and  that  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  university  teaching  was  more 
or  less  superseded  by  college  teaching  before  the  close  of  the  medi- 
aeval period.  We  have  been  told  that  the  great  business  of  a  uni- 
versity was  considered  to  be  liberal  as  distinct  from  professional 
education  :  we  have  seen  that  many  universities  were  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  professional  education.  We  have  been  assured, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  course  in  arts  was  looked  upon  as  a 

>  Both  Denifle,  Die  EntstehTUig  der  UniverBit&ten  des  Mittelalten  bis  1400, 
Berl.,  1886,  i,  656,  and  BaahdaU,  i,  278,  270,  agree  aa  to  thia. 

*  On  the  controveray  between  Denifle  and  Kanfmann,  Die  Gesch.  d.  Dentaohen 
Universitaten,  i,  8-409,  aa  to  the  independent  right  of  kinga  to  found  Stadia 
Generalia  without  the  permisaion  of  pope  or  emperor,  aee  Baahdall,  i,  18,  14, 
notea. 
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mere  preparatory  diBcipline  for  the  higher  f acnltiee :  we  have  seen 
that  the  majority  ol  students  never  entered  a  higher  faculty  at  all/'  * 

The  history  of  education  destroys  other  popular  ideas  concerning 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  common  assumption  of  the  lethargy  of  the 
mediseyal  intellect  is  shown  to  be  altogether  baseless  when  we  re- 
member that  the  universities  were  the  centers  of  arttraction  of  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  number  unparalleled  in  our  boasted 
modern  civilization.  The  fact  that  the  courses  were  open  to  the 
NUMBER  or  public,  that  the  lectures  were  given  freely  to  all  classes 
BTUDiNTs.  without  distinction — ^men  and  youth,  native  and  for- 
eigners, favored  this.  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  c^itury  that 
public  courses  in  philosophy  ceased  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
Bamus  (d.  1572),  the  reformer  of  that  school,  complains  of  it,  and 
says,  ^'  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  last  public  lecturer  in  philosophy 
died.''  The  medieval  statistics  of  students  must  certainly  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  there  is  no  method  of  verification,  as  the  great  uni- 
versities kept  no  o£Scial  record  of  students'  names.  The  Italian 
historians  speak  of  ten  thousand  students  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  of  fifteen  thousand  in  the  fifteenth.  Abelard,  who  was  in 
a  real  sense  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  most  vi- 
talizing thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  attended  by  snch  throngs 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  that  any  statement  of  their 
number  is  but  a  guess.  He  says  himself  that  the  inns  were  not 
sufficient  to  contain  them,  nor  the  earth  to  feed  them;  and  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  with  Gompayr6  that  there  were  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pupils  in  his  school  at  Paris.'  A  chronicler  of  the  time  says 
that  the  number  of  students  in  some  of  the  university  towns  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  citizens.'  Bashdall  sifts  the  figures  of  the  medi- 
SBval  chroniclers,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  student  pop- 
ulation in  Oxford  could  at  no  time  have  exceeded  three  thousand, 
that  at  Paris  ten  thousand,  and  that  probably  no  other  university, 
except  perhaps  Bologna  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
ever  reached  an  attendance  of  five  thousand.^  At  any  rate  these 
figures  show  that  the  mediaeval  period  was  by  no  means  a  Dead  Sea 
of  intellectual  calm,  but  a  seething  tumultuous  life,  kept  at  a  high 
pitch  by  a  mental  curiosity  and  alertness  not  surpassed  in  later 
times. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  too  sanguine 
conclusions  as  to  the  real  equipment  of  the  university  men  of  the 

>  Ibid.,  ii,  713,  718. 

*  Compayr^y  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  Hisfc.  of  UniveraitieB,  p.  17. 

*  Carkilaritun  Univer.  Paris,  1,  20 ;  Ck>mpa7T6,  p.  99. 
«BaflhdaU,U,  581-590. 
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thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Take  religious  education  as  a 
test.  Bashdall  shows  that  this  was  very  meager^  that  even  the  priest 
had  most  slender  attainments  in  theology^  and  that  his  scuhtt  »- 
studies  at  the  uniyersity,  aside  from  being  taught  to  con-  JinoKnT'^' 
strue  the  breviary  and  to  read  Latin^  had  no  relation  to  xiddue  agh. 
his  work  as  a  clergyman.  ''A  student  in  arts  would  have  been  as  lit- 
tle likely  to  read  ^e  Bible^''  says  Bashdall, ''  as  he  would  be  to  dip 
into  Justinian  or  Hippocrates.'  Much  astonishment  has  sometimes 
been  expressed  at  Luther's  discoyery  of  the  Bible  at  the  Convent 
Library  of  Erfurt.  The  real  explanation  of  his  previous  ignorance  of 
its  contents  is  that  Luther  entered  the  order  a  master  of  arts  who 
had  never  studied  in  a  theological  faculty.  Even  the  highly  edu- 
cated secular  priest,  who  was  not  a  theologian,  or  at  least  a  canon- 
ist, was  not  supposed  to  know  anything  of  the  Bible  but  what  was 
contained  in  his  missal  and  his  breviary.  We  do  occasionally  hear 
of  the  canonist  attending  lectures  upon  the  Bible,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  canon  law,  though  the  faculties  do  not  appear  to 
have  required  such  attendance.  But  he  wanted  little  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  texts  to  introduce  into  pious  preambles  of  legal  doc- 
uments. Till  he  became  a  friar  Luther  had  some  difficulty  in  even 
getting  access  to  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity  might  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  New  Testament.  The  'reli- 
gious education '  of  a '  bygone  Oxford,'  in  so  far  as  it  had  any  exist- 
ence, was  an  inheritance,  not  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but'from  the 
Reformation.  In  Catholic  Europe  it  was  the  product  of  the  coun- 
ter-reformation. Until  that  time  the  Church  provided  as  little 
professional  education  for  the  future  priest  as  it  did  '  religious  in- 
struction' for  the  ordinary  layman."  • 

The  seminary  system  for  clergymen  is  a  modem  development. 
So  far  as  any  learning  at  all  was  required  for  the  clergy  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  it  was  mainly  secular  learning.  From  one  college 
charter  we  learn  that  its  founder  desired  priests  to  know  physics, 
metaphysics,  and  logic,  and  also  the  first  or  philosophical  part  of 
Aquinas's  Sum  of  Theology.  *^  A  bishop,"  says  Bashdall,  **  is  said 
to  have  been  degraded  for  being  ignorant  of  Donatus  :  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anyone  in  medisBval  times  was  ever  refused  ordi- 
nation— ^much  less  degraded  when  already  ordained — ^f  or  any  degree 
of  religious  or  theological  ignorance  which  was  not  incompat- 
ible with  ability  to  say  mass."    There  were,  however,  theological 

I  A  good  flltutraUon  of  this  oooan  in  a  Franoisoaa  oonstltatioii  of  etrea 
ld09  :  ''  No  brother  shall  have  a  Bible  or  Testament  as  a  favor,  nnleas  he  be 
apt  in  his  stadies  or  capable  of  preaching."— OartoL  Univ.  Ftois,  %  No.  0811. 

•  U,  701-708. 
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departments  at  some  of  the  uniTenitiee^  and  the  ooone  was  oer- 
tahily  long  enough — fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  For  six  years  the  stu- 
dent was  a  simple  auditor:  for  four  years  he  attended  lectores  on 
the  Bible^  for  two  years  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard. 
At  the  end  of  these  six  years,  proiided  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-fire,  the  student  might  appear  before  the  fiusulty  with  his 
oertifioates  of  due  attendance  on  the  prescribed  lectures,  and  sup- 
plicate for  his  first  course.  If  he  passed  the  examination  he  could 
be  formally  admitted  to  the  reading  of  his  ''  first  course,^  that  is, 
be  made  a  Bachelor.' 

The  university  played  an  important  part  in  mediftyal  history. 
It  was  the  press  of  the  times,  an  organ  of  public  opinion  of  the 
most  influential  character.  On  the  course  of  politics  and  State 
afUrs  it  often  interfered  with  marked  results,  sometimes  for  the 
democracy,  at  others  for  the  king  or  aristocracy.  The  uniyersity 
is  a  great  leyeler,  however,  and  its  main  influence  is  on  the  side  of 
a  constitutional  democracy.  It  was  the  intellectual  emporium  of 
tn  mnmsi-  ^^  period,  the  clearing  house  of  ideas.  So  far  as  such 
TTiKBiROBT.  a  thing  waspossible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  university 
stood  for  truth  and  the  liberty  of  teaching  it ;  and  although  it 
would  necessarily  assume  an  autocracy  and  censorship  of  ideas  this 
rule  would  always  be  open  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and 
always  favorable  within  certain  limits  to  '*  free  discussion  and  the- 
ological ingenuity  and  without  motive  for  unnecessazy  or  mdig- 
nant  persecution.''  Both  Lea  and  Bashdall  call  attention  to  the 
noble  work  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  saving  northern  France 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Inquisition."  Within  the  walls  of  the 
schools  it  is  a  &ct  that  classical  and  biblical  learning  was  preserved, 
and  thus  from  them  came  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
By  the  organisation  of  the  students  as  Nations,  according  to  their 
country,  the  universities  became  a  truly  international  institutioik — 
a  pledge  and  prophecy  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

I  For  fan  infonnAtioii  m  to  the  ihedogioal  ooone,  whieh,  after  all,  lefi 
the  stadent  abnost  destitato  of  any  BdentUio  knowledge  of  ibe  BiUe,  see  ibe 
mm^  U  402,  ff. 

'  Lea,  Hkt  of  thelnqiiidtion  In  thelOddle  AgeiS  21, 18^^ 
versitifls  of  Boxope  in  the  Middle  Agei»  i,  (HW. 
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In  fhe  proTidence  of  Ood  the  Middle  Ages  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  effected  for  all  after  ages 
the  following  beneficent  resalts : 

The  Oonyersion  of  Europe.  When  the  Middle  Ages  began  all 
northern  Europe  was  pagan ;  when  they  ended  it  was  all  Chris- 
tian. By  the  labors  of  some  of  the  most  heroic^  intrepid,  and  de- 
Toted  missionaries  whom  the  world  has  oyer  known  the  continent 
of  Europe  emerged  from  pagan  night  into  Christian  light.  That 
light,  indeed,  was  not  the  pare  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  possessed 
many  essential  elements  of  the  Oospel,  and  it  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  heathen  cults  which  it  supplanted. 

The  Civilization  of  Europe.  Christianity  is  the  greatest  ciyil- 
izing  force  in  history.  Even  its  corrupt  forms  contain  the  germs 
of  reconstruction  of  the  S&te  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The 
monks  taught  Europe  agriculture  and  the  first  elements  of  material 
progress.  Barbarian  Europe  had  no  cities.  Cities  and  schools  and 
farms  and  manufactories  and  bridges  and  roads  came  into  being 
after  the  missionary  had  led  the  way  and  taught  the  lesson. 

The  Bestoration  of  Culture.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages,  to  these  we  owe  the  classic  culture  of  Greece 
and  Bome.  The  monks  were  the  copyists  and  editors  of  the  time, 
and  most  faithfully  did  they  fulfill  their  trust.  In  the  Scriptorium 
of  each  monastery  literary  workers  were  transcribing  or  writing 
books,  generally  with  the  greatest  care,  and  often  with  manrel- 
ous  artistic  beauty.  The  many  variant  readings  in  mediaeval  and 
ancient  manuscripts  must  not  mislead  us  as  to  the  care  actually  be- 
stowed on  the  work.  At  the  end  of  some  manuscripts  we  find  this 
adjuration  :  **  I  adjure  you  who  shall  transcribe  this  book,  by  the 
Lord  Jeeus  Christ  and  by  his  glorious  coming,  who  will  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  that  you  compare  what  you  tran- 
scribe and  diligently  correct  it  by  the  copy  from  which  you  tran- 
scribe it— this  adjuration  also— and  insert  it  in  your  copy.'^  *    Even 

'  Pk«e.  to  JOfrio.,  HomiliB  MS.  Lsnadowne,  No.  878,  voL  iv,  in  British  Mu- 
•0am.  Sea  the  nure  and  Intonsting  Utile  book,  by  F.  Souumt  MerrTweather^ 
BibUonuHii*  In  the  Middle  Agw,  Loud.,  1849,  p.  88. 
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to-day  the  long  lists  of  errtUa  show  us  that  printers  err  as  freqaently 
as  the  ancient  hand- writers.  An  old  manuscript  has  this  anecdote: 
**  Dr.  Usher,  Bishop  of  Armath,  being  to  preach  at  Panics  Crosse, 
and  passing  hastily  by  one  of  the  stationers,  called  for  a  Bible,  and 
had  a  little  one  of  the  London  edition  giyen  him  out,  bat  when  he 
came  to  look  for  the  text  that  very  Terse  was  omitted  in  the  print: 
which  gare  the  first  occasion  of  complaint  to  the  king  of  the  in- 
sufferable negligence  and  insofficience  of  the  London  printers  and 
presse,  and  bredde  that  great  contest  that  followed  betwixt  the  nni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge  and  the  London  stationers  about  printing  of 
the  Bible/'  *  We  can  hardly  afford  to  cast  stones  at  the  medisBYal 
scribes.  The  book  production  and  book  trade  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  most  interesting  themes,  but  we  must  not  be  tempted  into  that 
rich  field."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  students  of  that  time  haye  fur- 
nished us  with  innumerable  manuscript  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Consolidation  of  Nationalities.  Protestantism  would  neyer 
haye  existed,  humanly  speaking,  without  the  sense  of  nationality. 
The  (German  war  with  the  pope  under  the  Hohenstauf  en  was  the 
death  knell  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  absolutism.  The  Roman 
Church  aimed  to  absorb  the  State,  which  was  also  dirine  and  made 
by  Ood  for  independence,  and,  as  a  compensation,  the  diyine  proyi- 
dence  eyoked  in  part  out  of  the  sense  of  nationality  which  first 
awoke  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  religious  reyolt  which  issued  in  the 
national  Protestant  Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Middle  Age  left  many  problems  for  the 
modem  Church.  It  did  much  of  good  and  much  of  eyil,  and  left 
many  problems  unsolyed.  Among  the  achieyements  which  it  could 
not  bring  to  pass,  and  which  it  left  for  the  future,  were  the  following: 

The  Restoration  of  Liberty.  There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  large 
tracts  of  speculation  in  which  considerable  freedom  was  allowed. 
But,  after  all,  the  mediaeyal  mind  conoeived  the  Church  as  the 
guardian  of  true  doctrine,  with  the  right  to  enforce  conformity  of 
opinion  for  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  for 
the  State's  sake.  The  Protestants  inherited  that  tradition  also, 
and  it  was  not  immediately  that  the  Christian  Church,  loosed  from 
the  bonds  of  Rome,  could  really  address  itself  to  the  great  problem 
of  realizing  for  mankind  freedom  of  conscience  with  stability  and 
loyalty  in  the  State.  The  modem  Church  and  State  haye  not  yet 
completely  solved  the  problem. 

'MS.  HarlelMi6896,  Aneodoto  848;  Menyweather,  iMd,,  pp.  88, 24 
'  See  ICenyweather,  as  above,  and  Patnam,  Books  and  iheir  Maken  in  tt» 
Middle  Ages,  2  voU,  N.  Y.,  1806-97. 
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The  Bestoration  of  Love.  The  mediaBTal  Ghnrch  did  not  grasp  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  therefore  did  not  preach  or 
practice  the  magnificent  truth  of  human  brotherhood.  There  were 
innumerable  instances  of  the  ameliorating  influence  of  Christianity, 
but  there  was  no  passion  for  humanity,  no  conception  of  love  as  the 
great  dominating  force  in  the  world,  no  mighty  currents  of  phil- 
anthropic life  to  reform  prisons,  uplift  the  poor,  and  rescue  the  per- 
ishing. What  there  was  of  kindly  succor  to  the  unfortunate  was 
in  obedience  to  a  noble  Christian  instinct,  but  was  out  of  relation 
to  a  wise  and  large  plan  for  permanent  relief.  The  great  problem 
of  charity  the  Middle  Ages  left  to  the  modem  world. 

The  Bestoration  of  the  Bible.  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  was  to  thrust  itself  and  its  dogmas  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Scriptures.  It  never  in  any  ecumenical  council 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  in  various  local  synods  it  did 
forbid  it,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  its  whole  attitude,  its 
entire  conception  of  doctrine  and  of  the  Church  itself  as  the  teach- 
ing Church,  thrust  the  Bible  into  the  background,  and  substituted 
for  it  only  innumerable  traditions,  rules,  and  doctrines.  There  is 
an  historic  justice  in  the  birth  of  Protestantism  in  the  new  light  and 
peace  that  came  to  Luther  and  the  Beformers  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Even  to-day  in  Boman  Catholic  countries  the  Bible  is 
a  comparatively  unknown  book.  The  restoration  of  the  Bible  to 
the  world  is  the  work  of  Protestantism.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  can  have  in  the  nature  of  things  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  popular  enthusiasm  for  Bible  study. 

The  Bestoration  of  Christ.  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him,^^  might  have  been  the 
exclamation  of  a  Christian  at  every  footstep  in  all  the  weary  paths 
of  the  mediaeval  times.  The  Church  took  the  place  of  Christ, 
Mary  and  various  cults  took  the  place  of  Christ,  and  the  priests 
took  the  place  of  Christ.  Single  heralds  there  were,  crying  in  the 
wilderness — such  as  a  Kempis  and  a  Tauler.  But  they  produced 
no  powerful  impress  on  the  dull  mass.  How  to  restore  him  to  the 
people  as  a  personal  Saviour,  and  Friend,  and  Guide,  as  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  was  a  problem  that  was  left  to  the  modem 
Church. 
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